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Editorial 


On December 22, 2004, the Congress-led government in Andhra 
Pradesh announced agreement „on a three month extension of a 
ceasefire with the armed revolutionaries, primarily led by the former 
People’s War Group—now united in the CPI (Maoist). The ceasefire 
first agreed to in June had expired on December 16th. The extension 
of the ceasefire was welcomed broadly across the many divisions 
within Indian communism, from the parliamentary Communist parties 
to the armed revolutionary movements. 


Key to the ceasefire has been the Y S. Rajsekhar Reddy 
government’s tacit agreement to enter into talks without the 
precondition that the revolutionaries disarm, a condition that would 
have been rejected. What underlies the insistence of the 
revolutionaries on keeping their arms is known to every observer: the ` 
misery of the landless and land-poor agricultural population, and 
their brave refusal to endure this misery forever. And given the 
status quo of Indian law and Indian politics, “forever” is exactly’ the 
time period one can expect before an end to these conditions. The 
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The Failure of Empire 
THE EDITORS OF MONTHLY REVIEW 


The United States is facing the prospect of a major defeat in Iraq 
that is likely to constitute a serious. setback in the ongoing 
campaign to expand the American empire. Behind the pervasive war 
propaganda as evidenced in the “victorious” attack on Fallujah lies 
the reality of a U.S. war machine that is fighting a futile battle 
against growing guerrilla forces, with little chance for a stable 
political solution to the conflict that could possibly meet U.S. 
imperial objectives. Nevertheless, the U.S. ruling class, though not 
unaware of the dangers, is currently convinced that it has no choice 
but to “stay the course”—a slogan adopted by both political parties 
and accepted by virtually the entire economic, political, military, 
and communications establishment. The reason for this seemingly 
irrational determination to stick it out at all costs can only be 
understood through an analysis of the logic and limits of capitalist 
empire. 


The Logic of Imperialism 


Capitalism is by its very nature a globally expanding system 
geared to accumulation on a world scale. Since its beginnings in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it has been a world economy with 
an international division of labor ruled over by competing nation- 
states. Cutting across this global system is a structure of inequality 
variously described as _ center-periphery, metropolis-satellite, 
developed-underdeveloped, North-South—all of which point to the 
wide gap that exists between states at the center and those in the 
periphery of the system. From the outset, the leading capitalist 
states engaged in an outward, imperialistic movement. Precapitalist 
societies in the Americas, Africa, and Asia were pillaged, their 
populations enchained, and the plunder sent back to Europe. 
Wherever possible, noncapitalist societies were destroyed and 
transformed into colonial dependencies. Meanwhile, the great 
powers fought over the territories and spoils. As Marx wrote in 
“The Genesis of the Industrial Capitalist” in volume 1 of Capital: 
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The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpation, 
enslavement and entombment in mines of the indigenous 
population of that continent, the beginnings of the conquest 
and plunder of India, and the conversion of Africa into a 
preserve for the commercial hunting of blackskins, are all 
things which characterize the dawn of the era of capitalist | 
production. These idyllic proceedings are the chief moments 
of primitive accumulation. Hard on their heels follows the 
commercial war of the European nations, which has the globe 
as its battlefield. It begins with the revolt of the Netherlands 
from Spain, assumes gigantic dimensions in England’s Anti- 
Jacobin War, and is still going on in the shape of the Opium 
Wars against China, etc. 


By the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Britain, which led the way in 
the industrial revolution, had emerged as the hegemonic imperial 
power of the capitalist world economy. In this period the European 
powers divided up the world, either exercising direct political rule 
over their colonies or where this was not practicable creating 
conditions for the subordination of peripheral states to the needs of 
those at the center by means of unequal treaties. Britain’s most 
important colonial possession, the jewel of its empire, was India. 
But Britain also exercised informal economic control in areas that 
were not formal colonies, as in Latin America. Wealth extracted 
from these colonial domains flowed into the coffers: of the center 
capitalist nations, enriching them and enhancing their power. British 
hegemony over the world economy came under increasing challenge 
in the early twentieth century, particularly from Germany, and 
collapsed as a result of the First and Second World Wars, to be 
replaced in the aftermath of the Second World War by American 
hegemony as the United States rose to dominance over the world 
capitalist system. 


In the immediate postwar world the United States was, in terms 
of the sheer material force at its disposal, the most powerful nation 
that the world had ever seen. It accounted for about half of total 
world output and 60 percent of its manufacturing and had a 
monopoly over nuclear weapons. In place of the earlier gold 
standard, the Bretton Woods Agreement enshrined the U.S. dollar 
as the main international currency, which was backed up by 
Washington’s agreement.to redeem dollars held by the central 
bankers of other countries for gold. U.S. military bases in the > 
thousands stretched across the globe. U.S. multinational 
corporations seized control of whole economies in the third world 
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and, although doing so on the basis of so-called “free trade,” were 
backed up in their economic operations and interests whenever 
necessary by U.S. military power. 


But in many ways U.S. power was constrained. The existence of 
the Soviet Union, which had arisen out of a socialist revolution in 
the midst of the First World War, meant that there was another 
military superpower, which, if nowhere near as powerful as the 
United States, nonetheless could constrain U.S. actions, placing 
certain regions off-limits to imperialist expansion, and offering 
material support to third world revolutions. Still, the real threat to 
capitalism as a whole and to U.S. global dominance came not from 
the Soviet Union directly but from the waves of revolution taking 
place throughout the twentieth century as peoples in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia sought to break loose from colonialism or 
neocolonialism, i.e., from the position to which they had been 
relegated in the imperialist division of labor. As the United States 
surrounded the Soviet Union and China with military bases and 
alliances and at the same time sought to counter revolutions 
throughout the third world it found itself up against the global 
limits of its power. 


Vietnam and the Limits of Empire 


Nowhere were the limits of U.S. power more evident than in the 
Vietnam War. In that war the United States took over what had 
been a colonial war on the part of the French, blocked elections 
from taking place throughout the country as established by the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954, and divided Vietnam in half, creating a 
puppet regime in the South. In the 1960s a massive buildup of U.S. 
troops took place in what amounted to an invasion and occupation 
of the southern part of Vietnam. Unable to win in a guerrilla war, 
despite expending more than twice as much explosive power as it 
had employed in the entire Second World War and despite millions 
of Vietnamese dead, and unable to succeed at “nation building” in 
South Vietnam, where it sought to prop up a corrupt regime of its 
own creation, the United States was compelled by growing 
dissension amongst the U.S. civilian population and by signs of 
rebellion within the lower military ranks to withdraw under the 
cover of the “Vietnamization” of the war. The distortions in the 
U.S. balance of payments in this period contributed to the 
diminishing hegemony of the dollar as a world currency and the 
end of the dollar-gold standard. For decades after the United States 
began its pull-out from Vietnam, the U.S. capacity to intervene 
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militarily was severely limited by what conservatives labeled “the 
Vietnam Syndrome”—standing for the unwillingness of the U.S. 
population to engage in major military interventions in other 
countries. 


The War in Vietnam, like other major imperial wars, revealed the 
logic and limits of capitalist empire. It is often said that the United 
States had no significant economic interests in Vietnam that would 
have justified its major intervention there. Niall Ferguson, a 
professor of financial -history at. New York University and senior 
fellow at the Hoover Institution, declares in his new book, Colossus: 
The Price of America’s Empire, that “The United States lost face [in 
Vietnam]. That was about all it lost.” Such views tend to reinforce 
the ideology that since the United States had nothing material to 
lose in Vietnam it must have been there for no other reason than to 
promote freedom and democracy. In reality U.S. objectives in 
Vietnam were dedicated to the maintenance of imperialism as a 
system. In the broadest sense, this involved strategi¢ goals that 
have been classically understood under the rubric of “geopolitics,” 
in which the political, economic, and military requirements of 
empire are placed within a strategic context that takes into account 
the geographic, demographic, and natural resource characteristics of 
particular regions. Such a geopolitical understanding of imperial 
expansion and defense is of course completely in accord with the 
necessity of the greatest possible expansion of the capitalist world 
economy. 


The Vietnam War illustrates perfectly the importance of such 
geopolitical goals. The object of the U.S. intervention was to 
control the Pacific Rim and to surround and “contain” China as part 
of a more general geopolitical strategy of global dominance of the 
“rimlands” of Eurasia—that is, Western Europe, the Pacific Rim, 
and the Middle East. It was these rimlands that were the main 
focus of U.S. global military alliances; and it is here that the United 
States devoted the most resources to establishing and maintaining a 
military presence. They represented in fact the borders of the 
imperialist system, in which the United States was the hegemonic 
power—thus the borders of a loosely constructed American empire.* 


` Viewed in this way, the enormous commitment of the United 
States to securing Vietnam as part of its imperial sphere—a 
commitment maintained over five successive presidencies of both 





* Michael Klare, “The New Geopolitics,” in Jolin Bellamy Foster and Robert W. 
McChesney, ed., Pox Americana (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2004), 51-56. 
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parties—was not simply irrational but part of a larger global 
strategy. For the U.S. ruling class and its military and foreign 
policy strategists the defeat in Vietnam is remembered as a major 
_ failure in defending U.S. interests. In the 1970s the world capitalist 
economy entered a long-term crisis or stagnation that continues to 
haunt its every step. In the same period U.S. economic hegemony 
slipped. This partial withdrawal of the United States from the world 
stage after the Vietnam War, as its military interventions were 
curtailed despite growing revolutionary movements in the third 
world, was often seen by those at the top of U.S. society and in the 
military as a source of the general sickness or malaise affecting the 
U.S. order. 


The Return to War 


Since the late 1970s Washington has sought to reconstruct its 
capacity to engage in imperialist wars. Covert wars in Afghanistan 
and Central America were followed by the direct exercise of 
American military imperialism in Lebanon, .Grenada, and Panama. 
With the fall of the Soviet bloc and the demise two years later of 
the Soviet Union itself, the United States moved to fill the vacuum 
of world power, carrying out military interventions in the Middle 
East, the Horn of Africa, and the former Yugoslavia that would have 
previously been unthinkable. Following the attacks of September 
2001, the U.S. invasions and occupations of Afghanistan and Iraq 
and the construction of military bases in the former Soviet republics 
of Central Asia constituted a vast expansion of the American empire 
into hitherto inaccessible ‘regions. Such extension of U.S. imperial 
power was partly enabled by economic gains—although of a 
transitory nature—that the United States had made in the 1990s 
relative to its leading capitalist competitors. It was this that helped 
give the “antiterrorist” hawks in the administration of George W. 
Bush the confidence to exploit the fear engendered by the September 
2001 attacks to issue the National Security Strategy of the United 
States of America, in September 2002. This declared that the United 
States would do all in its power to prevent the appearance of 
another “peer competitor” in the military realm and would not 
hesitate to engage in “preemptive” (or preventive) interventions to 
advance its national security interests. This was nothing other than 
a declaration of perpetual war, making it clear that the United 
States was willing to brandish its armed might in order to expand 
its empire and thus its geopolitical position in the world at large. 
Never before in the history of the modern world has any nation laid 
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claim to such a far-reaching strategy for indefinite global 
domination. 


Helping to pave the way for this reassertion of U.S. imperial 
ambitions was a transformation that took place in the dominant 
historical account of the Vietnam War. Conservative interpretations 
of the war propounded by the military leadership and rightwing 
commentators—at first scarcely taken seriously in the public 
discussion—became more influential and: pervasive as memories of 
the war receded. In the new climate of making America “stand tall” 
again, the defeat in Vietnam was increasingly relegated to the 
classic propagandistic category of a “betrayal” brought on in this 
case by the disloyalty of the media-.and by extremists within the 
civilian population.* 

The focus of this reinterpretation centered on the war’s turning 
point in the Vietnamese Tet Offensive of 1968. Tet, it was now said, 
was a resounding military victory for the U.S. and South Vietnamese 
military forces, which decimated their National Liberation Front 
attackers. Yet, in a “betrayal” of the first order, we are told, it was 
turned into a defeat by the U.S. media and a vocal minority of war 
protestors, which had the effect of inducing Johnson to throw in 
the towel. In effect establishment opinion adopted the same verdict 
on the war offered earlier by General William Westmoreland, 
commander of the U.S. forces in Vietnam, who wrote in A Soldier 
Reports (1976) that the Tet offensive represented “a striking military 
defeat for the enemy on anybody’s terms....Unfortunately, the enemy 
scored in the United States the psychological victory that eluded 
- him in Vietnam, so influencing President Johnson and his civilian 
advisors that they ignored the maxim that when the enemy is 
hurting you don’t diminish the pressure, you increase it.” For 
Westmoreland, speaking of the Indochina War as a whole, “a lack 
of determination to stay the course...demonstrated in Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, and Laos that the alternative to victory was defeat.” 


References to U.S. failure to “stay the course” became a major 
theme of conservative accounts of the war. This phrase had been 
frequently employed in the war itself. For example, President 
Johnson had used it in 1967 to convey his resolve to continue the 
war. In another instance, Townsend Hoopes, the under secretary of 
the Air Force, had presented Secretary of State Clark Clifford in 


* For a critique of this new conservative/military history of the war see Robert 
Buzanco, Masters of War: Military Dissent and Politics in the Vietnam Era 
(Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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February 1968 with a strategy for “staying the course for an added 
number of grinding years” by concentrating merely on controlling 
populated areas. But the phrase became even more important later 
on as a hawkish slogan to explain the U.S. defeat. This happened 
after the noted journalist Stewart Alsop recalled in his memoir, Stay ` 
of Execution (1973), that Winston Churchill had stated in his 
presence: “America, it is a great and strong country, like a 
workhorse pulling the rest of the world out of despond and despair. 
But. will it stay the course?” Vietnam hawks like Democratic Senator 
Henry M. Jackson turned to Churchill’s question at every 
opportunity—insisting that the United States had failed to stay the 
course in Vietnam and should not make this mistake again.* 


So powerful has this right-wing, military understanding of the 
Vietnam War become that it is now a force to reckon with in the 
current war in Iraq. Thus when President George W. Bush declared 
with respect to Iraq in April 2004 that “Weve got to stay the 
course and we will stay the course,” his Democratic opponent 
Senator John Kerry echoed that the United States should “stay the 
course” in Iraq, adding that “Americans differ about whether and 
how we should have gone to war. But it would be unthinkable now 
for us to retreat in disarray and leave behind a society deep in 
strife’ and dominated by radicals” (Robert Scheer, “Don’t Stay the 
Course Senator,” Salon.com, April 28, 2004; Evan Thomas, “The 
Vietnam Question,” MSNBC.com, April 19, 2004). 


The Road to Ruin in Iraq 


This repeated insistence on staying the course is sometimes 
reduced to a mere willingness to countenance continuing bloodshed. 
According to Max Boot, a senior fellow at the prestigious Council 
on Foreign Relations, in his Savage Wars of Peace (a title drawn 
from Kipling’s poem the White Man’s Burden): “Any nation bent on 
imperial policing will suffer a few setbacks. The British army, in the 
course of Queen Victoria’s little wars, suffered major defeats with 
thousands of casualties in the First Afghan War (1842) and the Zulu 
War (1879). This did not appreciably dampen British determination 
to defend and expand the empire; it made them hunger for 


* The Pentagon Papers, vol. 4 (Gravel edition) (Boston: Beacon Press), 668; Noam 
Chomsky, “Foreword” in Peter Limqueco and Peter Weiss, ed., Prevent the Crime 
of Silence: Reports from the Sessions of the International War Crimes Tribunal 
founded by Bertrand Russell (London: Penguin, 1971), 19; Dorothy Fosdick, ed., 
Staying the Course: Henry M. Jackson and National Security (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1987), 190. 
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vengeance. If Americans cannot adopt a similarly bloody-minded 
attitude, then they have no business undertaking imperial policing.” 


But adoption of a “bloody-minded attitude”—something that is 
© not lacking at present in Washington—will not save the United 
States in Iraq. Despite the much proclaimed “victory” in Fallujah— 
where the level of destruction unleashed against a city in an already 
occupied country is probably unequaled in modern times—war 
planners are working overtime to find a way to stave off a defeat 
. that appears increasingly likely. The most important recent 
treatment of the Iraq War from within the national security 
establishment has come from Anthony H. Cordesman, a long-time 
national security adviser for the Department of Defense, specializing 
in the Middle East and energy issues, who oversaw the assessment 
of the Yom Kippur War for the Defense Department in 1974. 
Cordesman is now Alreigh A. Burke Fellow in Strategy at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies in Washington and the 
national security analyst for ABC News. In his report “Playing the 
Course:” A Strategy for Reshaping U.S. Policy in Iraq and the 
Middle East (fourth draft, November 22, 2004, CSIS.org) Cordesman 
argues that the United States should not “stay the course” if a 
pragmatic strategy for success, which he calls “playing the course,” 
does not work. “The US faces too much Iraqi anger and resentment 
to try to hold on in the face of clear failure, and achieving any 
lasting success in terms of Iraqi political acceptance means that the 
US must seek to largely withdraw over the next two years.” 
Moreover, given the degree of U.S. failure so far the question of a 
U.S. defeat in Iraq needs to be considered. “The odds of lasting US 
success in Iraq,” he states, “are now at best even, and may well be 
worse. The US can almost certainly win every military battle and 
clash, but it is far less certain to win the political and economic 
war.” 


Cordesman believes that the United States can only save itself 
from a clear defeat and the resulting loss of “face” in Iraq by 
renouncing at once all imperial objectives. As he declared in an 
interview for the Council on Foreign Relations in late November: 
“We've never said to the Iraqis that we won't take their oil, that we 
wort steal their economy, that we won’t establish military bases, 
that we'll leave when an elected government asks us to. We’ve 
never said that any government that is elected is OK with us.” As 
he writes in Playing the ‘Course, the United States should 
“conspicuously” abandon the following objectives: (1) using “Iraq as 
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a tool or lever for changing the region”; (2) using Iraq as “a US 
military base”; (3) interfering with “Iraq’s independence in terms of 
its politics, economics, and above -all oil”; and (4) blocking “total 
transparency” in the U.S. relation to the Iraqi economy. U.S. 
assurances he insists must include its explicit commitment to 
withdraw entirely from the Green Zone in Baghdad, which cannot be 
maintained as an imperial headquarters in a supposedly independent 
Iraq. 

The United States, Cordesman advises, should narrow its 
objectives to the creation of a stable government backed up by an 
adequate Iraqi military force—even if the new political regime is 
only moderately better than that of Sadaam Hussein and even if 
openly antagonistic to the United States. If Washington can 
“succeed” even to this extent, he says, it can declare “victory” and 
get out within two years with a minimum amount of damage to its 
credibility as an imperial power. However, in case it should fail'to 
create a stable political solution or to create an adequate Iraqi army 
within that period—as now appears most likely—the United States 
needs to start making plans immediately for what it will do in the 
case of a clear defeat. “Even ‘victory’ in Iraq,” we are told, “will be 
highly relative, and defeat,” which can occur in any number of ways 
as Iraq spins out of control, “will force the US to reinforce its 
position in the entire region.” 


Even more important than the formation of a stable regime, from 
Cordesman’s standpoint, is the replacement of U.S. with Iraqi 
forces. “‘Iraqiazation,’”” he writes, “either has to be made to work, 
or Iraq will become a mirror image of the failure of ‘Vietnamization’ 
in Vietnam: Coalition military victories will become increasingly 
irrelevant.” After a detailed assessment of Iraqi forces and training 
he concludes: “the Iraq military and security forces are now far too 
weak to take over the security mission and will almost certainly 
remain so well into 2005....The US can only ‘play the course’ 
effectively if it works out goals and plans with the Iraqi Interim 
Government that go far beyond the 28,000 man [Iraqi] armed 
forces—and the roughly 40-55,000 man total of military, 
paramilitary, and National Guard—the- US currently says are 
‘required.’” 

The truth is that the presence of 150,000 U.S.. troops in Iraq, 
which has stretched available U.S. forces to the limit, has not been 
enough, even when supplemented by troops from Britain, to bring 
the country to heel. “The US has already learned that it can win 
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virtually any direct military battle or clash, but it cannot secure the 
country....As in Vietnam, if the interim Iraqi government cannot win 
the political battle, U.S. victories in the military battles become 
irrelevant.” Given the political turmoil in Iraq and the difficulty of 
creating any political solution, or even avoiding the outbreak of civil 
war, Cordesman believes that the United States needs to 
concentrate on how to shore up its position in the remainder of the 
Middle East in the event of a defeat: 


Fighting a counterinsurgency campaign is one thing; the US 
must not stay if Iraq devolves into civil war....No one can 
guarantee success in Iraq; or that Iraq will not descend into 
civil war, come under a strongman, or split along ethnic or. 
confessional. lines....[I]t is one thing to play the game and 
quite another to try to deal with defeat by reinforcing failure 
or “doubling the bet.” If it is clear by 2006 that the US 
cannot win with its current level of effort, and/or. the situation 
serious[ly] deteriorates to the point where it is clear there is 
no new Iraq government and security force to aid, the game 
is over. There no longer is time to fold; it is time to run. 


If forced “to run,” he says, the United States will have to offer 
reassurances to the rulers of the “friendly Gulf states and other 
Arab allies.” It will have to prevent any expansion of Islamic jihad 
in Afghanistan resulting from Islamic declarations of “victory” in 
Iraq. At the same time the United States will have to keep Iran 
from intervening in Iraq. More pressure than ever will be placed on 
the United States to solve the Israeli-Palestinian problem. Finally, 
the threat to U.S. strategic position with respect to Middle Eastern 
oil will have to be planned for, requiring that the United States not 
withdraw from the Middle East but if anything step up its 
involvement. 


No doubt is left in Playing the Course that the major issue for 
the United States in Iraq as in the Middle East as a whole is oil. 
Continual attacks on the oil pipelines by the Iraqi resistance have 
limited the -flow of oil from Iraq, undermining one of the principal 
U.S. objectives, and highlighting the overall U.S. failure. In the 
event of a clear defeat and a U.S.:withdrawal from Iraq, the oil 
situation will become even more critical. “The US,” Cordesman 
writes “can’and must find substitutes for petroleum, but this will 
take decades. In the interim, the. US and the global economy will 
actually become steadily more dependent on energy imports, and 
particularly on energy imports from the Gulf.” By the end of 2025 
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‘the. industrialized countries alone, according to estimates by the 
U.S. Energy Information Agency (EIA) in its International Energy 
Outlook, 2004, are expected to increase their petroleum imports 
from OPEC by an additional 11.5 million barrels a day beyond the 
16.1 million barrels a day in 2001, with the Persian Gulf supplying 
more than half of the increase. North American imports from the 
Persian Gulf are expected to double over the period. Meanwhile, > 
demand for oil from China and other developing countries is 
expected to increase dramatically. The strategic importance of oil 
for the world economy will accelerate accordingly. 


In order to meet this demand for additional production, the EIA 
estimated that a further $1.5 trillion would have to be invested in 
the Middle East between 2003 and 2030. The long-term potential 
for investment in the expansion of production in Iraq is greater than 
elsewhere since many oil analysts and institutes (for instance the 
Baker Institute, Center for Global Energy Studies, the Federation of 
American Scientists) believe that, in addition to its proven reserves 
of 115 billion barrels of oil, Iraq may have, in the 90 percent of its 
territory that remains unexplored, 100 billion barrels or more of 
additional oil reserves. (Estimates coming from some agencies, like 
the U.S. Geological Survey, are less optimistic, with median 
estimates of additional Iraqi reserves at 45 billion barrels.) 
According to Cordesman it is the enormous level of investment 
necessary for the expansion of Middle East oil production, which 
must occur in order to ensure adequate supplies for future 
consumption, that is the most pressing “practical problem” 
presented by the Persian Gulf from the standpoint of the global 
economy. Not only must such investments be made but they must 
then be protected. In this regard it would not be easy for the 
United States to pull out completely from Iraq or to refrain from 
stepping up its involvement elsewhere in the Middle East if 
compelled to leave that country. 


Relative to most analyses emanating from national security 
circles in the United States, Cordesman’s Playing the Course has 
the advantage, we think, of being strong on realism. It is therefore 
reasonable to ask whether the powers that be in the United States 
can be expected to follow his prescription, beginning by renouncing 
all imperial objectives in Iraq. We think this is unlikely to happen. 
The operational phrase remains to “stay the course.” On March 30, 
2004, former secretary of defense under Nixon and Ford, James 
Schlesinger, and former U.S. ambassador to Russia and under 
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secretary for political affairs under Clinton, Thomas Pickering (the 
two co-chaired the Council on Foreign Relations task force that 
produced the report Iraq: One Year Later), editorialized in the Los 
Angeles Times that Iraq should remain “above politics” and that the 
United States should “stay the course.” The reasons they offered 
included preventing Iran from influencing Iraq; guaranteeing “long- 
term stability in the production and supply of oil”; blocking the rise 
of a new power in Iraq opposed to the United States; and avoiding 
a perception of American defeat that would serve to destabilize 
American power and its interests both in the Middle East and 
globally., In short, the imperial objectives for which the United 
_ States intervened in the region must be maintained at all costs. 


Nothing coming out of Washington these days suggests that this 
dominant view has altered in any way. Although it is well 
understood among those at the top of the social hierarchy that a 
series of disasters may well await the United States in Iraq if it 
simply sticks to its guns, to not do so is seen as guaranteeing a 
- still bigger disaster—a confession of defeat that will diminish the 
future U.S. capacity to make war at will on third world societies 
and thus to employ force directly as a means to promote its imperial 
. designs. Moreover, there is still the question of Iraqi oil and who 
will control it. Thus in the ruling class view, even an absolute 
failure in establishing a stable political regime and the requisite 
military force to defend it in Iraq does not necessarily mean that 
the United States should get out. Thomas Friedman, the Op-Ed 
columnist on foreign affairs at the New York Times, whose views 
can usually be taken as a good barometer of éstablishment opinion, 
concludes a November 18, 2004, report from Iraq with the statement 
that “Without a secure environment in which its new leadership can 
be elected and comfortably operate, Iraq will never be able to 
breathe on its own, and U.S. troops will have to be here forever.” 
The attitude here is that the U.S. occupation would need to 
continue endlessly in the case of a failure to realize the goal of a 
stable political situation in Iraq acceptable to the United States. 
Given the enormous Iraqi oil reserves Washington could decide that 


whatever costs it had to pay in Iraq would be amply rewarded in 
the end. 


If the foregoing reading of the U.S. leadership’s current 
determination to stay the course is right, then the failures to be 
experienced by U.S. imperialism in Iraq are likely to persist and be 
all the greater. The continuing presence of U.S. troops will mean 
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that the U.S. military will continue to take its bloody toll (which 
has already descended to systematic torture and the reintroduction 
of napalm, outlawed by the United Nations in 1980), and Iraqi 
opposition to the American “liberators” will only grow. Meanwhile 
any Iraqi government that is elected under these circumstances will 
either have to be opposed to the U.S. occupation or lose any claims 
of legitimacy within Iraqi society. The entire U.S. invasion and 
occupation of Iraq may be creating the conditions for a civil war, 
lighting a powder keg under the entire Middle East. To get an idea 
of just how serious this can be one has only to look at present 
Israeli arming and training of the Kurdish militias, with the object 
of then setting them—if the need should arise—against the Shiite 
or Sunni forces in Iraq. Israel’s possession of hundreds of nuclear 
weapons poses the continual threat of the “Samson option” should 
that government perceive itself or its occupation of Palestine as 
seriously threatened.* 


Wider speculation at this point would be foolhardy. But there is 
no doubt that in invading Iraq the United States opened the doors 
of hell not only for the Iraqis and the Middle East as a whole but 
also for its ‘own global imperialist order. The full repercussions of 
the failure of the U.S. empire in Iraq have yet to be seen and will 
only become evident in the months and years ahead. 





* Seymour M. Hersh, Chain of Command: The Road from 9/ll to Abu Ghraib 
(New York: HarperCollins, 2004), 356-60, and The Samson Option: Israel’s Nuclear 
Arsenal and American Foreign Policy (New York: Random House, 1991). 


Swinging Them to Our Side 


Colonel Smith, 40, an Indiana state trooper in civilian life, is the 
embodiment of the new, more aggressive approach—muscular, salty 
tongued and impatient. “We’re going out where the bad guys live, 
and we're going to slay them in their ZIP code,” he said. 


“People around here are beginning to believe that the Americans 
are going to stay and go after the bad guys, and they’re not going 
to leave until the job’s been done,” he added. “As that sinks in, 
opinion is swinging to our side.” 

—New York Times, December 6, 2004 
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Possibility and Hope 
Getting from Here to There’ 
PETE SEEGER interviewed BY LINDA C, FORBES 


Prelude 


Pete Seeger is one of the world’s quintessential activists, 
having played such an important role in singing the songs 
and engaging in the struggles of civil rights, free speech, 
human rights, anti-Vietnam War, environmental, peace, anti- 
nuclear, and social justice movements. (David Kupfer, 
“Longtime Passing,” Whole Earth Magazine, 104, 2001, p. 19.) 


John Muir’s advocacy for the environment emphasized the 
importance of immersion in beautiful and pristine natural settings. 
Muir struck a chord with readers that still inspires today when, in 
his classic 1901 book Our National Parks, he wrote, 


Thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are 
beginning to find that going to the mountains is going home; 
that wilderness is a necessity; and that mountain parks and 
reservations are useful not only as fountains of timber and 
irrigating rivers, but as fountains of life. (p:1) 


Muir’s battles for the preservation of natural resources in the 
- United States are well known. He was fighting to save spectacular 
areas from destruction. 


Like Muir, Pete Seeger is an environmental advocate who 
understands the transforming power of immersion in nature. 
However, his desire to restore his cherished Hudson River posed a 
monumental challenge in the 1960s. The Hudson River, once so 
majestic that it inspired the Hudson River School painters, had 
become a sewer for the communities and commercial industries that 


* This interview was originally published in Organization & Environment 17, no. 4: 
513-522, as “Pete Seeger On Environmental Advocacy, Organizing, and Education in 
the Hudson River Valley: An Interview with the Music Legend, Author and 
Storyteller, Political and Environmental Activist, and Grassroots Organizer.” 


Linda C. Forbes teaches organizational studies at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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populated its shoreline. Seeger’s approach to reversing the 
degradation of the Hudson River involved a unique form of advocacy 
and organizing. He envisioned healing the Hudson through 
immersion. His approach involved bringing people back to the river 
aboard a 106-foot replica of a Hudson River sloop (a single-masted 
sailboat), one that resembled the boats that traversed the Hudson 
in centuries past. By 1969, with Seeger as the driving force behind 
its creation, the sloop Clearwater was constructed and launched. It 
still sails today and serves as an inspiring symbol of citizen 
activism on behalf of the natural environment. As will be illustrated 
below, it is also a model for innovative environmental education. 
(For current information on the sloop Clearwater and the Clearwater 
Organization, see http://www.clearwater.org.) 


As many readers know, Pete Seeger is a folk music legend, 
provocative author, storyteller par excellence, and vigilant activist 
on many fronts. When I interviewed him, I asked him to recount 
the story of the Clearwater and reflect on organizing for effective 
social and environmental change. We talked on a warm, sunny 
afternoon on the shore of the Hudson River. We met just before the 
monthly meeting of the Beacon (New York) Sloop Club was to 
begin. Located in Pete’s hometown, the Beacon Sloop Club is 
affiliated with the Clearwater Organization and meets in a building 
at the pier that was formerly a ferry diner. Pete told me that: the 
Beacon Sloop Club has been meeting for more than thirty years on 
the first Friday of the month, no matter the weather. At the monthly 
meeting, there is a potluck dinner (I brought pumpkin pies), a 
business meeting, and singing afterward for anyone interested in 
staying on. The Beacon Sloop Club is an all-volunteer group that 
extends an open invitation to anyone with an interest in learning to 
sail or to anyone who would like to simply take a free sail to enjoy 
the Hudson River on the sloop Woody Guthrie, a small version of 
the 108-foot-tall Clearwater. At eighty-five Pete remains an active 
member of the club. On the agenda that night were reports on 
fundraising events to support the maintenance of the Woody Guthrie 
and a new project, a recent brainchild of Pete’s, the construction of 
a floating swimming pool (“Riverpool”) on the Hudson for the 
community. 

Forty years after Pete Seeger wrote the song “My Dirty Stream,” 
his Hudson River is now clean enough for swimming along the 
Hudson Highlands. The Riverpool is a contemporary version of 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century floating bathhouses that 
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dotted the perimeter of Manhattan and rivers in some European 
cities. Like the Hudson River sloops Clearwater and Woody 
Guthrie, it is intended to promote the “use, awareness and 
stewardship of the Hudson River” while providing a safe area for - 
swimming and wading (see http:/Awww.riverpool.org). 


That night, I also enjoyed an evening sail on the Woody Guthrie. 
Although I had lived for four years in Poughkeepsie, just a few 
miles north of Beacon, I never got on the river. While teaching at 
Marist College, located directly on the Hudson, I-spent countless 
hours along its banks. | watched my daughters row crew on the 
Hudson and delighted in the scenic beauty of the valley.: During 
those years, I had come to appreciate not only the beauty of the 
Hudson, but also its unique place in environmental history. It is an 
exemplary site of environmental struggles—a confluence of interests 
has fought and continues to battle over its uses and care. Frances 
Reese, the first chairwoman of Scenic Hudson (an environmental 
and land trust organization devoted to protecting, preserving, and 
restoring the Hudson River and its waterfront), spoke to my 
business and environment class while I was at Marist College. She 
told the story of how the Scenic Hudson group, along with the 
Hudson River Fisherman’s Association (and many other individuals 
and groups) had fought for seventeen years to prevent Consolidated - 
Edison from building a pump storage facility at Storm King 
Mountain (just south of Beacon). In the process, they helped to 
establish significant legal precedents for environmental protection 
and programs such as the Riverkeeper program of the Hudson River 
Fisherman’s Association, which became a model for waterway 
monitoring and protection across the country (see http:// 
www.scenic.hudson.org/ and http://www.riverkeeper.org/). 


The Interview 


When I spoke with Pete Seeger on the phone about setting up 
the interview, he talked about the importance of organizing (in 
many forms) as a key to our future. During the formal interview, I 
asked him to elaborate on organizing and specifically on how this 
worked with the example of the Hudson River sloop Clearwater and 
its educational mission. 


Pete Seeger: For thousands of years, the establishment, whatever 
they called themselves, consciously wanted to keep their opposition 
from organizing. Very often, organizations . were specifically 
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forbidden and if they disobeyed, people were hanged, sliced 
through, whatever. However, within these thousands of years, 
people found a way to get something done or said in spite of it all. 
Sometimes it was with songs, sometimes with pictures or sculpture, 
sometimes with stories and plays. There’s an old Arabic proverb 
that when the king puts the poet on his payroll he cuts off the 
tongue of the poet. And Plato is supposed to have said that it’s 
very dangerous to allow the wrong kind of music in the Republic. 
Well, this has been a life long (almost) and a very exciting search 
to find ways to say things and get people together. But I never 
expected that a sailboat would be able to do the things that it did. 


Initially, it was recreation for me. I had a job on Cape Cod and a | 
friend had taught me how to sail in a small boat. I realized that 
there was something almost magical about it. The wind and the 
waves—you play a game with them. The wind can be coming from 
the north, but if you slant your sails right you can go northwest, 
then northeast, then northwest, then northeast, and use the very 
_ power of the north wind to inch your way north. And this in a 
sense is good politics too. Martin Luther King, Jr., would do this 
and then he’d do that. He’d get thrown in jail, but then he’d get 
more publicity and more contributions. 


[Pete pauses at the sound of a Metro North train passing 
through the Beacon train station behind us.] I suppose you know 
that the oil business and the automobile business have done their 
best to put an end to railroads, but they haven’t succeeded. And, 
we now have what amounts to socialist train service in the Hudson 
Valley. It really is. It’s cheaper than ever and it’s on time, whereas 
thirty years ago it was very bad train service. Why was it improved? 
Not because we the people complained, but because the real estate 
business wanted to make money. When we started to clean up the 
Hudson, they said, “Oh, we can make billions of dollars selling real 
estate along the Hudson. Hey, government, give ’em good train 
service.” And the government listened to the real estate business. 


Well, a friend of mine loaned me a book [W. E. Verplanck and 
M. W. Collyer’s, The Sloops of the Hudson]. Pm a history nut, and 
this book was written in the year 1908 by two middle-aged gents 
from this part of the world. One was a retired captain of a 
commercial cargo sloop. There were about four hundred of them on 
the river in ‘the mid-nineteenth century. Nineteenth-century New 
York was built with Hudson River bricks and Catskill and 
Adirondack lumber, and they were hauled on boats like the 
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Clearwater. The main author was William Verplanck, an upper- 
middle-class man and a yachtsman, but he loved sloops and he 
wrote it with his friend Moses Collyer of the famous Collyer family 
(the two Collyer brothers). They said, “These were the most 
beautiful boats we ever knew and they will never be seen again.” It 
wasn’t great literature, but it was full of love. I wrote a letter to 
the man who had loaned me the book and said, “Why don’t we get 
some people together and build a replica of one of these. They built 
a replica of the Mayflower. Rudy Schaefer, the beer millionaire, 
made a replica of the famous yacht America, which won the. 
America’s Cup. Nobody we know has this kind of money, but if we 
got a thousand people together and if everybody chipped in we 
could do it.” 


Now it was quite amusing. We didn’t know how to start until a 
businessman in Cold Spring, Alexander Saunders, had an idea for a 
concert. He ran a small metals business supplying rare metals to 
business. He was a member of Scenic Hudson. He was on their 
board of directors. He asked a mutual friend, Vic Schwartz, an 
artist who lives in Cold Spring and is a little younger than I am, 
not much, “Would Seeger give us a fund-raising concert?” I said 
fine. But when Saunders took the idea to the board of directors of 
Scenic Hudson, they said, “Oh don’t touch Seeger with a ten-foot 
pole. If we have anything to do with him, we will be tarred with 
the same brush!” So Saunders came back, “Sorry they turned me 
down, but Pd like to hear some music so maybe we can raise some 
money for something else.” And that’s when Vic said, “Pete and I 
are talking about trying to raise money to build a Hudson River 
sloop.” Saunders commented, “Oh that’s interesting.” A month or 
two later, on Saunders’s lawn, I sang for 160 people, and we passed 
the hat and got in about 160 dollars. The important thing was that 
in his living room during the intermission, we voted to start an 
organization that at that time was called the Hudson River Sloop 
Restoration, Inc. One of the members was a lawyer and got us 
nonprofit status. 


Three years later, we voted to call the boat Clearwater. It was a 
narrow vote. A number of the members wanted to call it Heritage. 
They said, “Stay away from environmental confrontation. It will 
make for. bad feelings. Let the boat be a graceful symbol of the 
“past.” But the younger members voted by a narrow margin, I think 
it was only 5 percent, to call it Clearwater. And, little by little, the 
younger members made a more democratic organization and voted 
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that the purpose of Clearwater was to restore the Hudson. We- 
didn’t know what we were doing. We didn’t know how to pay for 
it. A captain’s salary had to be paid for, and the Coast Guard said 
you must have six trained crew members even if you supplement 
them with volunteers. And we found out that the insurance—we 
thought it might be four or five thousand dollars, no, it was going 
to be twenty thousand. dollars or more. How were we going to raise 
that every year? We didn’t know. Then one of our young volunteers 
invented a way to teach children on board. And it’s such a neat 
way, that I must describe it. Fifty kids pile out of a bus, and 
they’re divided into five groups. When the boat is sailing ten are 
sent to the starboard side and learn to put a net into the water to 
catch some fish while ten are sent to the port side to put some 
water from the river under a microscope. “Hey, what’s those wiggly 
things?” A volunteer crew member (five years ago, it was my twelve- 
year-old granddaughter) says, “That’s called plankton. Plankton is 
for fish, what grass is for cows.” The murkiness in the river is not 
all pollution; much of it is plankton. And so we found that schools 
loved for their kids to go out. “Please take our sixth grade out next 
year or our fourth grade.” They found it’s the junior high school 
grades that are the best. They’re learning about the world, and they 
haven’t become cynical yet. There are so many schools wanting us 
to take them out that we could keep three Clearwaters busy. As it 
is, we charter a nice schooner from Mystic, Connecticut. It’s called 
the Mystic Whaler. It comes to New York before their tourist season 
begins. They take school children out in the Hudson. So, 

Clearwater invented a way to pay for itself. 


Now there are eleven or twelve other boats in the United States 
doing what Clearwater does—in Puget Sound; in Sarasota, Florida; 
two boats in Chesapeake Bay; a boat in Delaware Bay; three or four 
up the New England coast; and two in Lake Michigan. Some are 
very large. Most of them combine an interest with history and an 
interest in sailing and a concern for what the future of the body of 
water is going to be. 


Linda Forbes: You also have the Clearwater Festival. 


PS: We have a festival that makes maybe fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Sometimes it loses if there is bad rain. Sometimes it makes 
more. And we’re slowly learning to sell all sorts of little things. 
This is an old trick. You have to raise money and so what do you 
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sell? You sell postcards, calendars, pictures, books, records, and T- 
shirts. 


LF: There’s something special about the fun, music, the 
musicians, and the celebration of nature at the Clearwater Festival. 
You talked a little at the beginning about the role of musicians and 
the role of artists, and I’ve seen in other places where you talk 
about the role of humor as a crucial element. How important is it 
for organizing, our humanity, and our relationship with nature? 


PS: I think the world’s greatest thinkers have often been aware 
that the contradictions of life are almost humorous. This fact, that 
we now have better train service because of the real estate business 
and yet the real estate business is out to gentrify the whole valley. 
As a matter of fact, if the valley keeps on increasing its population 
at this rate, in a hundred years it will look like Manhattan. New 
York City was twenty thousand people when George Washington 
was inaugurated and in 140 years it was seven million. You can’t 
keep doubling forever. One of the local politicians said to me, “But 
Pete, if you don’t grow you die!” At one o’clock in the morning, I 
thought of the next question: “If that is true, doesn’t it follow that 
the quicker we grow the sooner we die?” The world is only so big. 
And sooner or later the whole human race must face up to the need 
to find out how we can have full employment for everybody without 
having inflation, how we can have decent schools and health care 
for everybody. Who has the exact answer? As you know, the 
Communists were sure that they had the right answer back in the 
1930s. They wouldn’t even speak to the Trotskyites or the Socialists. 
The Trotskyites or the Socialists wouldn’t speak to them. I’m now 
convinced that if there’s a human race it will continue because 
everybody—I mean everybody—is willing to speak even though it’s 
difficult. How would one speak to a Ku Klux Klan member or to a 
Nazi that’s convinced that Hitler had the answer to the world? 


I remind people that the same word often means different things 
to different people. And, I rather suspect myself that Marx would 
have said amen to Rosa Luxemburg when she wrote to Lenin in 
January 1919 saying, “Comrade Lenin, I hear that you have 
censorship of the press and restrict the right of people to freely 
assemble. Don’t you realize that in a few years a new elite will 
make all the decisions in your country and the masses will only be 
called in to dutifully applaud your decisions?” 
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Of course, that’s exactly what happened. I think people with a 
sense of humor do better. I think of the possibilities if Ho Chi 
Minh had lived—he had a wonderful sense of humor. He was always 
cracking jokes. He once came to an army camp, and he was 
supposed to give a speech, but he looked through the tent, and 
there were the officers in front and the noncoms next and in the 
back were the privates. He didn’t enter the tent from that end. He 
walked around to the other end of the tent and there he hollered, 
“About face!” and gave a short speech to the effect that the rank- 
and-file were the most important part of the army, the most 
important part of the country, and the most important part of the 
world. And he showed by his own example that the best leaders are 
those that can inspire the rank-and-file to do their best. He was 
really a genius. His father was a school teacher. When he was 
young, he managed to get a job on a ship and go to Paris, and he 
attended a socialist convention and chided the French proletariat 
for not giving freedom to their colonies. They weren’t thinking of 
it. They wanted France to be strong and in charge. When Ho Chi 
Minh took over the government, there was a big palace that he was 
supposed to live in. He said, “You have other people take care of 
that big building. I’m going to live in that little building.” There 
was a little shack in the back of the palace. A workshop—he had it 
set up with a bedroom and a study. If there was going to be a 
conference, he was willing to go to the palace. He lived in that 
little shack with his office. 


Just as with other great words, the word environment means 
different things. You might say that a cave woman twenty thousand ' 
years ago sweeping out the cave was improving the environment. 
Many people improving the environment think only in terms of the 
air they breathe in their hometown and the water in the aquifer 
under their hometown. My guess is very few are thinking centuries 
ahead or thousand of years ahead, but that’s what we have to do. 


I made up a little story. I call it “The Hexagons.” It’s a piece of 
science fiction. When they [humans] get around to exploring Mars, 
they find out that Mars had life. Mars had intelligent life, but we 
call them Hexagons because they had four arms and two legs and 
360-degree vision like insects. Most of their buildings were 
hexagonal, like Bucky Fuller’s geodesic dome. However, the more 
we study them, we find that there were two previous periods of 
technological society [on Mars]; both wiped themselves out. They 
were both rectangular societies like ours. One only lasted a few 
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thousand years. And five million years before that there was a quite 
different rectangular society that only lasted a few hundred years. 


{Humans learn that] when the Hexagons discovered these two 
[previous civilizations], they came to the conclusion that all 
technological societies tended to self-destruct. They asked, “What 
should we do?” They studied these two previous societies in detail, 
and they became very conservative. Nothing was manufactured 
unless there was Mars-wide consensus that there would be no bad 
side effects. It took years to reach the proper consensus. Meanwhile 
inventors were furious. They said, “This would help so much, but 
you won’t let me try it because of a few screwy people unwilling to 
agree.” Nothing was even researched by scientists unless there was 
Mars-wide consensus that it was safe to research it. Because after 
all, if you put dangerous information in the hands of insane power- 
hungry people, Hexagons, they’ll do bad things. So, the Hexagons 
lasted not just for thousands or tens of thousands or even hundreds 
of thousands of years. They didn’t even reduce their population 
quickly until everybody felt that nobody was mistreated and there 
was complete consensus on how to reduce the population—a little 
at a time. So the Hexagons lasted for literally millions of years! 


At that time it was impossible to have much life on earth. Earth 
was being bombarded by asteroids every few minutes. The earliest 
life we can find on earth, I think, was 353 million years ago. It had 
some bacterial life at least. "We don’t know what else. And the 
Hexagons tried to send space ships out to other parts of the galaxy, 
but never heard from them again. And, finally Mars had no more air 
and no more water and couldn’t support life at all. Now we discover 
them only by digging under four hundred million years worth of 
dust and rock that has fallen on Mars. That’s my little science 
fiction story. 


LF: I know that we need to wrap up. I can see that people are 
coming. [A group of musicians are waiting for Pete to rehearse.] I 
just read what I believe was your most recent and last Appleseeds 
column [Sing Out!, summer 2004]. You said something that really 
touched me. You said that you were optimistic about the country 
and the world as you see women and men working in thousands of 
communities and working with young people to solve local 
problems. Would you comment on that? 


PS: At first I thought that this was my idea. Now | find that 
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many people have had that thought. There are little things going on 
everywhere in our country and I bet in other. parts of the world too.- - 
It might be cultural things. It might be scientific things. It might ` 
be religious things. It might be sports. Needless to say, all these 
movements don’t agree with each other, but at least they’re not 
trying to kill each other and are coexisting in some way. I guess | 
was put on to this feeling by the biologist Rene Dubos and his 
great phrase, “Think globally, act locally.” It may be working people 
in an industrial downtown area or maybe middle-class people in the 
suburbs, but I see all sorts of exciting things going on. And I’m not 
even as pessimistic as I might be about the elections. The powers 
that be are so clever and they’ve got so much money—this is the 
kind of thing they can do. Two days before the election, they have 
some outrageous thing done by provocateurs and it’s photographed. 
One day before the election it’s on TV from coast-to-coast, there’s 
no time to expose it as a fraud, and millions of people see it and 
say, “Oh, yes that’s terrible! I guess [ll have to vote for the 
president.” That kind of thing can be done. 


Even if Bush gets elected two months from now, there are going 
to be extraordinary, wonderful things happening within the next few 
years. The tradition, not just the piece of paper, saying that there’s 
a thing called the Bill of Rights, is so strong. In 1967, my wife and 

-I were almost run out of this town. A headline in the New York 
Times said, “Seeger Sings Anti-American Song in Moscow.” It 
wasn’t true, and Turner Catledge (then editor of the New York 
Times) agreed with me when I read him the words, over the. 
telephone, of the song. He had just picked up a little item from the 
Paris edition of the International Herald Tribune and reprinted it. 
But nevertheless, a small group of right-wingers went up and down 
Main Street and got seven hundred signatures saying that I should 
not be allowed to sing in the high school (at a concert that had 
been scheduled). And, some people said, “Pete, you should cancel 
the concert. Yow’re going to be run out of town.” But Toshi and I 
felt that it was worthwhile sticking to it and having the concert. It | 
turned out the place was packed and many of the people who had 
signed those seven hundred petitions did so under force. “Youd 
better sign that or youre not going to get any of our business.” 
That kind of thing. And now, I’m glad to say that Clearwater has 
changed the whole picture. Toshi and I go downtown and almost 
any person will say, “Hi Tosh, hi Pete.” And they come down to our 
strawberry shortcake festival in June or the corn festival in August 
or the pumpkin party in September. The rehearsal today is because 
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the day after tomorrow Newburgh [the town directly across the 
river] has a big annual Labor Day Festival—a two-day festival—and 
the mayor asked me to sing some songs. 


LF: Thank you very much. [Before leaving, I ask Pete about a 
couple of names on the New York Times articles and he elaborates 
on the story.] 


PS: Just in general, Pd sung throughout the Soviet Union and in 
Moscow some students at the university said, “I know it’s not 
scheduled, but your tickets are sold out and could you sing for the 
Moscow students.” And I said, “Sure.” A man called Peter Grose 
asked, “Can you get me in? They wort let me on the campus.” So I 
said, “Sure, carry my banjo case.” And, he ignored all the positive 
songs that I sang and concentrated on this one song that I hadn’t 
been singing throughout the concert tour (this was 1967). I was 
concentrating on the civil rights movement, but a question came up, 
“Mr. Seeger, what are the college students singing?” And I told 
them about Bob Dylan and Phil Ochs, and I sang this song which I 
had written, taking the words from a letter in the local newspaper 
by. a woman in the little town of Cornwall, across the river: “Dear 
Editor: What’s our country coming to? This is the letter that I got 
from my husband a month ago.” She quotes him. “He said, ‘We’ve 
got no friends here. We’ve got some generals and all they really 
want is our guns.” And then, she said, “Last week I went down to 
bring his coffin back.” 


So, I put it all into rhyme: [Pete sings] 
He said we’ve no friends here no hardly a one 
Weve got a few generals who just want our guns 
...and so on. 


LF: [In closing, I ask Pete about the time that he spends with 
young people and in schools.] 


PS: It cheers me up. You can’t look at those young faces and say 
that there’s no hope. 
Postscript 


We are all indebted to Pete Seeger for his inspiration and 
devotion to improving the world. I am grateful that he was willing 
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to recount the Clearwater story and share some of his thoughts on 
organizing. When I first asked him by phone to talk about his 
experiences as an organizer, he made it clear that those who do the 
behind-the-scenes maintenance work do much of the work of 
organizing. For example, he was quick to give credit to the 
volunteers who maintain the Clearwater Organization. Pete’s life 
work has been recognized and honored on numerous occasions (e.g., 
1994 Presidential Medal of Arts and Kennedy Center Award; 1996 
Harvard Arts Medal; 1996 Inductee to the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame; 1997 Grammy for Best Traditional Folk Album, Pete; and 2001 
Rex Foundation’s Ralph J. Gleason Award for outstanding 
contribution to culture), but in our conversation leading up to this 
interview he only shared one such acclamation. He told me about 
the Peace Quilt that had been stitched in his honor by the Boise 
Peace Quilt Project. I believe he shared this to provide an example 
of how people can find a variety of ways to come together with 
political purpose. This nonprofit group awarded Pete a quilt in 1983 
as a “heartfelt tribute for courage, for hope, [and as a ‘symbol of 
how] musical threads bind our lives together.” Pete’s response to 
this honor is a fitting closing for this interview: “This patchwork 
quilt is really a symbol of the world which must come: one new 
design made out of many old designs. We will stitch this world 
together yet. Don’t give up” (see www.boisepeacequilt.org/). 


A 


When retail giant Wal-Mart Stores Inc. announced on Nov. 22 
that its workers in China could set up trade unions, not a few 
observers were surprised. After all, Wal-Mart is criticized in the 
U.S. for discouraging union efforts. And China hasn’t been known 
for treating’ its workers well since it embraced capitalism, 
either...The reason is politics, President Hu Jintao and Premier 
Wen Jiabao having styled themselves as populist leaders, are eager 
to prove they’re serious about supporting China’s increasingly 
fractious working class. “Although [the communists] have brought 
naked capitalism back into China, this shows they are still the party 
of the workers,” says Robin Munro, research director at China Labor 
Bulletin, a Hong Kong labor-rights group....Workers are increasingly 
taking to the streets. The number of protests reached 300,000 in 
2003. This year more than 500 workers in Dongguan damaged 
facilities and injured a manager at a big Taiwanese shoemaker.” 


—Business Week, December 13, 2004 
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MATTHEW R. ANDERSON, LANNY SMITH, ano VICTOR W. SIDEL 


The past two decades have seen a rapid expansion of the 
corporate agenda in the field of health and health care. Rather than 
moving toward a system of universal access to medical care in the 
United States, the access to and quality of clinical services is being 
turned over increasingly to the insurance industry. Patients are now 
“clients” and clinical services are “product lines.” More clinical 
research is now funded by the pharmaceutical industry than the 
National Institutes of Health; pharmaceutical dollars pay the salaries 
of top academics and set the national research agenda. Clinicians 
and patients alike are wooed by sophisticated advertising campaigns 
(often disguised as education) that promote expensive drugs of 
dubious efficacy. The insertion of “market rationality” into health 
- care has not brought the hoped for curbing of health care costs. The 
United States, despite spending more per capita on medical care 
than any other country in the world, continues to perform poorly on 
many health indicators, with a life expectancy at birth that ranks 
twenty-seventh in the world. 


This corporate agenda, however, has not gone unchallenged. And 
rather than being pessimistic or defeatist, we think it might be 
useful to consider the long and rich history of progressive activism 
in medicine. This history dates back (at least) to the early 
nineteenth century when the systematic study of the relationships 
between society, disease, and medicine began in earnest. This 
study—and the forms of medical practice derived from it—became 
known as “social medicine.” Over time the term “social medicine” 


Matthew R. Anderson, Lanny Smith, and Victor W. Sidel practice arid teach 
social medicine in New York City. Matthew Anderson and Lanny Smith run a 
website devoted to social medicine, www.socialmedicine.org, and are active 
in Doctors for Global Health. Lanny Smith is also on the Global Steering 
Committee of the People’s Health Movement. Victor W. Sidel is coeditor of 

: Social Injustice and Public Health, to be published by Oxford University Press - 
in 2005. 

A fully referenced version of this paper can be found on the MR website, 

www.monthlyreview.org. ` l 
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took on varied meanings as it was adapted to differing societies 
and diverse social conditions. Nonetheless, certain common 
principles underlie the term: i l 


l. Social and economic conditions profoundly impact health, 
disease, and the practice of medicine. 


2.The health of the population is a matter of social concern. 


3.Society should promote health through both individual and 
social means. . 


In this essay we explore the origins of these concepts in 
nineteenth-century Europe and their subsequent development in 
Latin America, South Africa, and the United States. While this brief 
essay cannot provide a comprehensive examination of social 
medicine, we hope it will suggest ways in which the historical 
experience of social medicine can shed light on some of the most 
vexing problems in modern health and health care. 


How Social and Economic Conditions Impact 
Health and Disease 


Although he was not the first to point out the links between 
society and health, the German physician, Rudolf Virchow, 
considered by many to be the founder of social medicine. Virchow 
was one of the great pathologists of the nineteenth century, most 
notably contributing to the understanding of disease at the cellular 
level. He was also keenly aware of the social origins of illness. In 
1848, while working as a staff physician at the Royal Charité 
Hospital in Berlin, he investigated an outbreak of typhus in the 
Prussian province of Upper Silesia. Virchow identified social factors, 
such as poverty and the lack of education and democracy, as key 
elements in the. development of the epidemic. The experience led 
him to the concept of “artificial epidemics” arising in periods of 
social disruption: 


Artificial epidemics...are attributes of society, products of a . 
false culture or of a culture that is not available to all classes. 
These are indicators of defects produced by political and 
social organization, and therefore affect predominately those 
classes that do not participate in the advantages of the 
culture. (Cited in G. Rosen, From Medical Police to Social 
Medicine [New York: Science History Publications, 1974].) 


These words seem prescient when we consider the AIDS 
pandemic. Social inequalities and disruptions have been central to 
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the spread of the HIV virus. The links between the broader social 
context and individual stories of HIV-infected Haitians have been 
poignantly described by Paul Farmer. The struggle against AIDS is 
not only the fight against an infectious disease, but also a struggle 
for the rights ‘of women, children, sex workers, and sexual 
minorities. 


The struggle against AIDS is also a struggle to deliver clinical 
care to some of the world’s poorest people. Here we can truly speak 
of living in the best of times and the worst of times. It is certainly 
one of the miracles of modern biomedicine that it was able rapidly 
to identify the causative agents of AIDS and to develop highly 
effective treatments for it. In the United States AIDS is now largely 
treatable, although not yet curable. But it is a great outrage—and 
also characteristic of modern medicine—that most people who need 
the medications are denied access to them. Of the estimated six 
million poor people who urgently need AIDS medications only an 
estimated 440,000 are actually getting them. Why are AIDS patients 
denied the treatments they so desperately need? The answer is not 
really the cost of the drugs. The “cocktail” of AIDS medications can 
be purchased for about $250 per year. But the U.S. government, 
working through the World Trade Organization, has fought long - 
and hard to restrict the abilities of poorer countries to produce or 
purchase generic medications. The rights of pharmaceutical 
corporations to their “intellectual property” have trumped public 
health. 


Nonetheless, organized medicine has traditionally been slow to 
accept the fact that social factors play an important role in disease. 
In the late nineteenth century the striking advances made in 
pathology and microbiology made social factors seem less germane 
in the etiology of disease. But humans are, in Aristotle’s words, 
“social animals” in whom the biological and social are inextricably 
linked. The Russian philosopher, Georgi Plekhanov, used the “laws 
of digestion” to illustrate this in his characteristically sharp style: 


Once the stomach has been supplied with a certain quantity 
of food, it sets about its work in accordance with the general 
laws of stomachic digestion. But can one, with the help of 
these laws, reply to the question of why savory and 
nourishing food descends every day into your stomach, while 
in mine it is a rare visitor? Do these laws explain why some 
eat so much, while others starve? It would seem that the 
explanation must be sought in some other sphere, in the 
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working of some other kind of laws. (G. Plekhanov, The ` 
Development of the Monist View of History [New tors 
International Publishers, 1947]) 


Much of the early inspiration for social medicine came from 
European health statistics demonstrating major mortality differences 


between classes. Health and disease were correlated with:wealth |.” 


and poverty. Unfortunately, this remains true today and health 
inequalities. are an active area of research and activism. 


The Health of the Population is a Matter of Social Concern | 


Various explanations are offered for the fact that the rich are 
healthier than the poor. Perhaps they have better genes. Of better 
lifestyles: Many saw these disparities as a call for social: reform or 
revolution. Thomas Hodgkin, known for identifying Hodgkin’s. 
lymphoma, and the Canadian surgeon, Norman Bethune, who worked 
to preserve the Republic during the Spanish Civil War and died 
helping the Chinese revolutionaries, are just two. examples of 
physician activists. 


Virchow was another. If disease was socially derived, then ill 
health was to him an indictment of the political system. He stood 
. on the barricades during the March 1848 Berlin uprisings and later 
played an active political role, serving as Berlin city counselor, a 
founder of the German Progressive Radical Party, and a member of 
the Prussian and German parliaments. During the revolutionary days 
of 1848 his journal proclaimed that “Medicine is a social science, 
and politics nothing but medicine on a grand scale.” 


During the twentieth century Latin America developed one of the 
most active centers of social medicine. Two of its most prominent 
members—Salvador Allende and Che Guevara—are known primarily 
for their political engagement. 


‘In the 1930s, ‘Allende, a public health physician, served as Chilean 
minister of health. He produced an analysis of the social origins of 
disease and suffering in Chile: La Realidad Medico-Social Chilefia. 
He argued that the solution to health problems lay not simply in 
improved medical care but also in better sanitation, housing, 
nutrition, and working conditions. Echoing Virchow, Allende wrote: 
“(I]t is not possible to provide health and knowledge to a 
malnourished people, dressed in rags and working under merciless 
exploitation.” These ideas were eventually embodied in the political 
program of the democratically-elected Popular Unity government in 
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Chile. Allende served as president of the Popular Unity government 
from 1971 until 1973 when he was assassinated in the U.S. organized 
coup d’etat. 


Che Guevara, an Argentinean physician, joined Fidel. Castro’s 
insurrection in Cuba, eventually becoming minister of the economy 
in the revolutionary government. Echoing Virchow, Che saw politics 
as medicine on a grand scale: 


[T]he revolution’s task—the task of training and nourishing 
the children, the task of educating the army, the task of 
distributing the lands of the old absentee landlords among 
those who sweated every day on that same land without 

_ reaping its fruit—is the greatest work of social medicine that 
has been done in Cuba. (Cited in David Deutschmann, ed., 
Che Guevara: A Reader: Writings on Guerilla Strategy, Politics 
and Revolution [New York, Ocean Press, 1997].) 


Like Salvador Allende, Che Guevara would die fighting for his 
beliefs. 


Despite these deaths, Latin American social medicine flourished. 
Latin American social medicine developed a rich body of theoretical 
and practical work examining the relationship between health and 
society. It emphasizes praxis: developing a close. relationship 
between theory and practice. Practitioners have been involved with 
community organizations, unions, and political movements; many 
others fell victim to political repression. 


Latin American social medicine has also adopted a highly critical 
stance toward traditional. thinking in medicine and epidemiology. 
Rather than seeing disease as an isolated state or event, it 
emphasizes the “health-illness dialectic,” a concept that expresses 
the fluid, complex relationship between the normal and the 
pathological. This dialectic exists within a social structure that 
creates distinct patterns of diseases and distinct medical ideologies ` 
to explain and treat those diseases. Latin American social medicine 
influenced North Americans involved in the Central American 
antiwar movement in the 1980s, notably in the formation of 
“liberation medicine.” 


Unfortunately, the work of Latin American social medicine has 
been largely unavailable to English-speaking audiences, a situation 
partially remedied by the publication of several recent review 
articles and the creation of a website devoted to Latin American 
social medicine at the University of New Mexico. 
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Society Should Promote Health through 
Both Individual and Social Means 


A desire for new—more democratic, less, hierarchical—models of 
health care was not just felt in Latin America. Indeed, if politics is 
medicine writ large, it is also apparent that medicine is politics 
writ small. The way in which clinical care is provided has important 
political ramifications. Socially-minded physicians began to look for 
ways in which their clinical practice might reflect different social 
values. 


-. Extremely important in this search was the development of 
community medicine, a movement in part associated with the South 
African doctors Sidney and Emily Kark. In 1940, at a particularly 
favorable time in South African politics, the Karks were charged 
with setting up a model health unit in Pholela in Natal (now in 
KwaZulu/Natal). The health center served as a testing ground fot 
what the Karks initially described as “a practice of social medicine” 
but would later be dubbed “community oriented primary care.” The 
project was expanded in 1946 into an Institute of Family -and 
Community Health in Durban with eight health centers and a major 
teaching program. As political winds in South Africa changed the 
institute ceased operations in 1959. The Karks eventually settled in 
Israel to work on a World Health Organization (WHO)- -Israel Social 
Medicine Project. 


The community-oriented primary cate model incorporated. 
_innovations based on social medicine principles. Planning began with 
a “community diagnosis.” Based on epidemiological work, Pholela’s 
three most common conditions were identified as “malnutrition; 
communicable diseases; and psycho-social problems,” the triad 
composing the “community syndrome.” This diagnosis led to 
nontraditional health interventions, such as a milk distribution 
program for children and the planting of a community garden. : 


Clinical care was the responsibility of a team composed of a 
„primary care doctor, a community nurse, and a health educator 
(typically someone drawn from the community). The team served a 
neighborhood of homes that they knew intimately, conceiving their 
“patient” as a family, not an individual: 


Continuity of care by this team introduced personal 
relationships between the families and their doctors and 
nurses, of the same kind as those the old family doctor had 
in his village or neighborhood practice. (S. L. Kark and G. W. 
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Steuart, A Practice of Social Medicine [Edinburgh: E@S 
Livingstone Ltd., 1962]) 


Unlike the traditional family doctor, the health team would 
systematically consider the implications of the broader social 
context for individual patients and the possible epidemiological 
implications of new diagnoses in their individual patients. 


In the 1960s, the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity funded 
the first two community health centers in the United States: one on 
Boston’s Columbia Point peninsula and another in Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi. The latter was founded by Jack Geiger, who had 
worked with the Karks in South Africa, and his colleagues. Congress 
eventually funded a national program of community health centers 
that continue to provide care today to the “third world” within the 
United States. Two of the authors of this paper (Matt Anderson and 
Lanny Smith) provide care at such centers. 


Many of the ideals of the community health movement were 
embodied in the “Declaration of Alma-Ata” issued by the World 
Health Organization’s 1978 International Conference on Primary Care. 
The declaration reaffirmed the WHO's holistic definition of health 
as “a state of complete physical, mental and social wellbeing, and 
not merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” It went on to signal 
that the “existing gross inequality in health” was unacceptable, that 
people have a right to participate in the organization and 
implementation of health care, and that primary care should be 
universally available. Finally, signaling the responsibility of 
governments for health, the declaration launched the ambitious goal 
of “health for all” by the year 2000. Alas, the neoliberal economic 
agenda has prevailed over this progressive and farsighted vision. 
‘Today “health for all” has been replaced by a variety of disease- 
specific initiatives such as the (seriously underfinanced) Global Fund 
to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria. But the ideals expressed 
in Alma-Ata continue to animate a broad-based international 
community health movement, now organized as the People’s Health 
Movement. i 


Is Social Medicine Relevant to Medical Practice Today? 


_ Sometimes it is useful to state the obvious. Two decades of 
“matket reform” in U.S. health care have not given all Americans 
affordable, quality health care nor is it likely to do so. This emperor 
has no clothes. HIV treatment for all who need it could be supplied 
for a tiny fraction of what the U.S. government has spent to pursue 
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Saddam Hussein and his nonexistent weapons of mass destruction. 
The essence of the problem is a political one, 


What, then, is to be done? Clinicians know the lives of their 
patients intimately and thus are uniquely suited to understand the 
political and social dimensions of their patients’ problems. Virchow 
stated succinctly that the physician was the natural advocate for the 
poor. And, indeed, we have contemporary examples of physicians 
taking up this challenge. It is this mission that has been recognized 
by the Nobel Peace prize to Doctors without Borders in 1999 and to 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War in 1985. 


Those familiar with the history of social medicine understand 
that the United States’ health problems will not be solved by more 
of the same—more doctors, more medicines, more quality control 
initiatives, more computers, more audits, and faster discharge 
times. A fundamental rethinking of the social role of medicine is 
required. Those: progressive physicians who fashioned a medicine 
that was explicitly social can serve as a guide. Virchow’s 
prescription for the Silesian typhus epidemic seems more germane 
than ever: = 


The logical answer to the question as to how conditions 
similar to those unfolded before our eyes in Upper Silesia can 
be prevented in the future is, therefore, very easy and simple: 
_ education, with its. daughters liberty and prosperity. (Cited in 
GLA. Silver, “The Heroic Model in Medicine: Health aa 
‘by Accolade,” American Journal of Public Health 77, vol. 
[1987] 82-88.) 


A 


The report [of the Congressional Budget Office] finds that 
extending the life of the [Social Security] trust fund into the 22nd 
century with no change in benefits would require additional 
revenues equal to only 0.54 percent of GDP. That’s less than 3 
percent of federal spending—less than we’re currently spending in 
Iraq. And it’s only about one-quarter of the revenue lost each year 
because of President Bush’s tax cuts. It is roughly equal to the 
fraction of those cuts that goes to people with incomes of more 
than $500,000 a year....But since the politics of privatization depend 
on convincing the public that there is a Social Security crisis, the 
privatizers have done their best to invent one. 


—Paul Krugman, New York Times, December 7, 2004 


“ao, 
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Prevention and Solidarity 
Democratizing Health in Venezuela 


_ CLAUDIA JARDIM 


Halfway up the hill, in a semi-finished, rustic house, a sheet 
divides the consulting room from the treatment room. Rarely is 
there a need to identify oneself upon arrival. “How are you Mr. 
Antonio, has your pressure decreased?” says the fifty-three-year-old 
Venezuelan nurse Carlota Núñez. Antonio goes in and, little by 
little, the inhabitants of the neighborhood Las Terrazas de Oropeza 
Castillo, municipality Sucre, Caracas move through the waiting 
room. 


In the consultation room, one of the 11,000 Cuban physicians 
that make up the Barrio Adentro (Into the Neighborhood) health 
program gives basic medical attention to the public. Measuring 
blood pressure, calming asthma attacks, vaccinating the children, 
and even delivering babies are some of the tasks of Dr. Carlos 
Cordeiro, who attends an average of twenty-five patients per day. — 


“We do preventive medicine. The idea is that if the people learn 
to live better, they will not need medicines,” he explains. When it 
is necessary, more than a hundred varieties of medicines, brought - 
from Cuba, are available to patients free of charge. 


The thirty-one-year-old doctor, who left his family in Cuba eleven 
months ago, recounts that the land for building the clinic was 
donated by a neighborhood resident. “We had to finish building the 
house. All the community helped. A neighbor brought a table, 
another made the stretcher, and another donated the chairs, blocks, 
and cement. We are used to working with little,” says Cordeiro, 
who lives in one of the three rooms.of the house. “I am on call 
twenty-four hours a day. If someone needs ‘attention, Carlota (the . 


Claudia Jardim is a-Brazilian journalist living and working in Caracas, 
Venezuela as correspondent for the Brazilian weekly Brazil de Fato and the 
Venezuelan online journal www.alia2.net. l 
i This article was translated by Dawn Gable and Maria Paez Victor. It first 

appeared on www.alia2.net and www.venezuelanalysis.com on October B, 
2004. 
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nurse) calls me and we go immediately.” This is one stage of the 
health program born of a cooperative agreement between Cuba and 
Venezuela that began in 2001. 


Venezuela, the fourth largest exporter of petroleum in the world; 
sends 53,000 barrels daily to the island. In addition to aiding in 
the literacy campaign of Hugo Chavez’s government, Cuba sends 
medical aid and medicines to Venezuela. 


Due to the lack of technology and adequate infrastructure in the 
public hospitals, nearly 17,000 Venezuelans have traveled to Cuba to 
complete treatment and for orthopedic and opthalmic surgeries. 


Privatization and Health 


Exclusion and elitism are among the recurrent illnesses from 
past decades. Venezuela is an example of the dismantling of the 
public health system promoted by the neoliberal avalanche that was 
applied to Latin America in the 1990s. Privatization and 
decentralization annihilated the possibility of maintaining public 
hospitals, which were replaced by for-profit, private clinics. 


For those of: limited financial resources, two alternatives 
‘remained: paying for medical consultations (which cost an average 
of 35,000 bolívares, or us$18), or waiting in lines for days at a 
public hospital, in hopes of receiving attention. Privatization was so 
complete that even in the public hospitals the patients were 
“accustomed” to paying small fees for attention Land paying for the 
supplies utilized by the physicians. 


“Before, we had to leave early in the morning, risking our lives, 
waiting in line all day and many times returning home without 
being seen,” seventy-seven-year-old Paula Páez recalls. She now 
receives a daily visit from the physician to control her blood 
pressure. “Here many people have died for lack of attention. If 
someone had hypertension, by the time they were able to get aid, it 
was already too late, the person had a heart attack,” she comments. 


The Affliction of the Rich 


Access to the barrios is not easy. [Barrios are poor, shantytown- 
like neighborhoods found all over the hilly periphery of Caracas, and 
in all other urban and rural areas.] To get there it is necessary to 
take old, large jeeps that wind around the narrow and solitary 
roads up the hills. At night, the streets are deserted and there is 
no transportation of any kind. 
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Venezuelan physicians, -“educated” in the logic of private health 
care, did not dare to go up the hills to attend to the needs of the 
population in this panorama of exclusion, -precarious life conditions, 
` and difficult access. The president’ of ‘the Venezuelan Medical 
Federation (FMV), Douglas Léon Natera, explains: “The government 
says that it cannot guarantee our safety. How are we then going to 
go into the hills where there are all kinds of marginalized people?” 
For him it is not possible to practice his profession under precarious 
conditions. “It is fiction that one can save a life with just a 
stethoscope,” he says. - 


According to Ministry of Health data, from April 2003 to July 
2004, 16,485 lives were saved and 808 childbirths were attended -in a 
total of more than 43 million medical visits under the Barrio 
Adentro Program. One of the arguments the FMV used to justify its 
opposition to the government program was that supposedly it fails 
to employ 11,000 unemployed or underemployed physicians, as 
Natera called them, in order to employ Cubans that, according to 
him, earn us$750 per month for “dispensing ideology.” At the start 
of the program, the main argument for the opposition’s campaign to- 
throw the Cuban physicians out of the country was that the Cubans 
came to “inject communism” into the veins of the population. 


As to the payment of the Barrio Adentro physicians, according to ` 
the Ministry of Health, the Cuban government pays the salaries of 
the professionals, which are handed over to their families in Cuba’ 
and the Venezuelan government provides a monthly remuneration 
around 420,000 bolivares (us$ 210) for food and transport expenses. 


The preference that Venezuelan physicians have for unemployment 
rather than working in the government program is justified by the 
FMV president with a simple argument. “We will not submit to 
those conditions. The government should equip the hospitals and 
clinics,” Natera affirmed. 


The population also feels the absence of the state in the public 
hospitals. Even though the presence of the Cuban physicians reduced 
regular hospital visits by 25 percent, when patients are in serious 
‘condition they are sent to hospitals, and there they are confronted 
_ with uncertain conditions. There is a lack of physicians and of 
medicines. 


Gustavo Salas, director of the Gestión Ciudad (City Action) 
program that forms part of the Barrio Adentro program in Caracas, 
admits that many hospitals continue to be abandoned. According to 
“him, one of the barriers to state efficiency has been the intense 
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political dispute in the country. He affirms that, “In the states 
where governors and mayors are in opposition, we find resistance . 
and: sabotage towards the reform of the hospitals.” 


Meanwhile, hospital reform and refitting are not yet a priority 
for the health program. The main strategy of the Barrio Adentro 
program is to create small consulting offices and so-called popular 
clinics in the centers of peripheral areas. “The hospitals are far from 
these communities and that is why we give preference to clinics 
that are at the bottom of the hills,” explains Salas. 


Changing Course 


The rejection by the great majority of Venezuelan physicians of 
the preventative medicine concept, which is expanding throughout 
the nation, is justified through a neoliberal lens. To re-educate the 
public in order to prevent illness is to go directly against the 
interests of pharmaceutical companies and private clinics. “We are 
confronting the resistance of the doctors that control the health 
market. If we reach ‘excellence in attention, we will no longer need 
their services,” explained Diana Verdi of the Health Committee 
Coordination, an organization made up of 800 Venezuelan doctors 
participating in the Barrio Adentro program. 


Hundreds of Health Committee volunteers circulate through the 
barrios staffing afternoon shifts at the clinics while resident 
physicians visit patients at home. “We need health education. This 
includes family planning, nutrition, and exercise. It is part of 
community building,” says Diana Verdi. 


At the heart of the peripheral barrios, the health program is 
more organized and homogenous. “This is Barrio Adentro with 
make-up,” comments Victor Navas, one of the volunteers who serves 
as a guide for curious visitors who come to see the achievements of 
the “Bolivarian Revolution.” Although’ different from the semi- 
finished, community-built clinic on the hill, this clinic, also in 
Sucre (a municipality of a million inhabitants), has the official face 
and colors. It was built and equipped by the government. 


In the middle of the patio, surrounded by hills, a group of 
handicapped people exercise using weights made of containers filled 
with sand, led by a doctor who coordinates the activity three times 
a week. A few meters away from this group of new “athletes,” a 
small line of men, women, and children wait to see the dentist. 
“We began this treatment two months ago when the dentist arrived. 
Previously we had no dental treatment. An appointment elsewhere 
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would be too expensive,” commented Maria Albaron, mother of two 
boys. A visit to a cheap, private dentist costs around 20,000 
bolívares (us$10). 


World Bank Malpractice 


- Even if the 11,000 physicians who refuse to work in the poor 
barrios would participate in the health program, barely half of the 
country’s health problem would be resolved. According to the 
former minister of higher education, Héctor Navarro, the country 
has a 20,000 physician deficit. Nearly 70 percent of the population 
lacks basic attention. “We have a humanitarian crisis on our hands,” 
says Navarro, justifying the need for the medical aid offered by 
Cuba. : 


As is also true for other social aspects, the problem of health 
care cannot be separated from the economic development structure 
adopted by the country. In the 1970s, the petroleum bonanza years, 
the logic of importing consumer goods prevailed. Industrial and 
technological development became “dispensable,” and consequently 
it was seen as unnecessary to advance the educational level of the 
population. 


“At that time, the view of the World Bank was that the country 
should spend resources that should have been destined for technical 
training, at the universities. It was what we needed most,” 
explained Navarro. With the lack of investment and incentives for 
higher education, only a small class of privileged people was able to 
attend universities. The great majority of the current Venezuelan 
physicians are products of that period. 


One of the alternatives proposed by the Department of Higher 
Education, which has generated much controversy within the 
faculties of medicine at the public universities, has been the 
adoption of a new teaching model to qualify medical professionals 
in a shorter time. 


Héctor Navarro believes that in little more than three years it is 
possible to train a physician for emergency primary care in the areas 
of surgery and first aid. “The current situation requires the presence 
of trained doctors. If someone needs emergency attention, and a 
physician does not have six years of training, he is going to opt for 
letting that person die, as already has happened,” Navarro says. 


The sectors that are opposed to the proposal argue that it is 
necessary to safeguard the quality of teaching. “This concept of 
quality is completely divorced from reality and in this case is 
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hypocrisy. Juxtaposed to quality is justice. Without justice there is 
no quality,” affirms Navarro. 

The graduates of the Latin American School of Medicine in 
Havana, which has more than 7,000 students from all over the 
continent, constitute another medium-term solution. The first group 
of 500 new doctors will return to Venezuela at the end of this year. 
“As new doctors are formed, we will replace the Cubans. We know 
that we cannot count on their aid forever,” the former minister 
affirms. 
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On Revolutionary Medicine: 
CHE GUEVARA 


This simple celebration, another among the hundreds of public’ 
functions with which the Cuban people daily celebrate their liberty, 
the progress of all their revolutionary laws, and their advances 
along the road to complete-independence, is of special interest to 
me. 


Almost everyone knows that years ago I began my career as a 
doctor. And when I began as a doctor, when I began to study 
medicine, the majority of the concepts I have today, as a 
revolutionary, were absent from my store of ideals. 


Like everyone, I wanted to succeed. I dreamed of becoming a 
famous medical research . scientist; I dreamed of working 
indefatigably to discover something which would be used to help 
humanity, but which signified a personal triumph for me. I was, as 
we all are, a child of my environment. 


After graduation, due to special circumstances and perhaps also 
to my character, I began to travel throughout America, and I became 
acquainted with all of it. Except for Haiti and Santo Domingo, I 
have visited, to some extent, all the other Latin American countries. 
Because of the circumstances in which I traveled, first as a student 
and later as a doctor, I camé into close contact with poverty, 
hunger, and disease; with the inability to treat a child because of 
lack of money; with the stupefaction provoked by continual hunger 
and punishment, ‘to the point that a father can accept the loss of a 
son as an unimportant-accident, as occurs often in the downtrodden 
classes of our American homeland. And I began to realize at that 
time that there were things that were almost as important to me as 
becoming famous or making a significant contribution to medical 
science: I wanted to help those people. 


But I continued to be, as we all continue to be always, a child of 
my environment, and I wanted to help those people with my own 





Che Guevara delivered this speech on August 19, 1960, to the Cuban Militia. 
This article is adapted from the translation by Beth Kurti that was published 
in Obra Revolucionaria, 1960, no. 24. It can be found online in the Che Guevara 
Internet Archive (http://marxists.org). 
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personal efforts. I had already traveled a great deal—I was in 
Guatemala at the time, the Guatemala of Arbenz—and I had begun 
to make some notes to guide the conduct of the revolutionary 
doctor. I began to investigate what was needed to be a revolutionary 
doctor. 


However, aggression broke out, the aggression unleashed by the 
United Fruit Company, the U.S. Department of State, John Foster 
Dulles—in reality the same thing—and their puppet, called Castillo 
Armas. The aggression was successful, since the people had not 
achieved the level of maturity of the Cuban people of today. One 
fine day, a day like any other, I took the road of exile, or at least, I 
took the road of flight from Guatemala, since that was not my 
country. l 


Then I realized a fundamental thing: For onë to be a revolutionary 
doctor or to be a revolutionary at all, there. must first be a 
revolution. Isolated individual endeavor, for all its purity of ideals, 
is of no use, and the desire tọ sacrifice an entire lifetime to the 
noblest of ideals serves no purpose if one works alone, solitarily, in 
some corner of America, fighting against adverse governments and 
social conditions which prevent progress. To create a revolution, 
one must have what there is in Cuba—the mobilization of a whole 
people, who learn by the use of arms and the exercise of militant 
unity to understand the value of arms and the value of unity. 


And now we have come to the nucleus of the problem we have 
before us at this time. Today one finally has the right and even the 
duty to be, above all things, a revolutionary doctor, that is to say a 
man who utilizes the technical knowledge of his profession in the 
service of the revolution and the people. But now old questions 
reappear: How does one actually carry out a work of social welfare? 
How does one unite individual endeavor with the needs of society? 


We must review again each of our lives, what we did and 
thought as doctors, or in any function of public health before the 
revolution. We must do this with profound critical zeal and arrive 
finally at the conclusion that almost everything we thought and felt 
in that past period ought to be deposited in an archive, and a new 
type of human being created. If each one of us expends his 
maximum effort towards the perfection of that new human type, it 
will be much easier for the people to create him and let him be the 
example of the new Cuba. 


It is good that I emphasize for you, the inhabitants of Havana 
who are present here, this idea; in Cuba a new type of man is being 
created, whom we cannot fully appreciate here in the capital, but 
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who is found in every corner of the country. Those of you who went 
to the Sierra Maestra on the twenty-sixth of July must have seen 
two completely unknown things. First, an army with hoes and 
pickaxes, an army whose greatest pride is to parade in the patriotic 
festivals of Oreinte with hoes and axes raised, while their military 
comrades march with rifles. But you must have seen something even 
more important. You must have seen children whose physical 
constitutions appeared to be thoseé of eight or nine-year-olds, yet 
almost all of whom are thirteen or fourteen. They are the most 
authentic children of the Sierra Maestra, the most authentic 
offspring of hunger and misery. They are the creatures of 
malnutrition. 


In this tiny Cuba, with its four or five television channels and 
hundreds of radio stations, with all the advances of modern science, 
when those children arrived at school for the first time at night and 
saw the electric light bulbs, they exclaimed that the stars were very 
low that night. And those children, some of whom you must have 
seen, are learning in collective schools skills ranging from reading 
to trades, and even the very difficult science of becoming 
revolutionaries. 


Those are the new humans being born in Cuba. They are being 
born in isolated areas, in different parts of the Sierra Maestra, and 
also in the cooperatives and work centers. All this has a lot to do 
with the theme of our talk today, the integration of the physician or 
any other medical worker into the revolutionary movement. The task 
of educating and feeding youngsters, the task of educating the 
army, the task of distributing the lands of the former absentee 
landlords to those who labored every day upon that same land 
without receiving its benefits, are accomplishments of social 
medicine which have been performed in Cuba. 


The principle upon which the fight against disease should be 
based is the creation of a robust body; but not the creation of a 
robust body by the artistic work of a doctor upon a weak organism; 
rather, the creation of a robust body with the work of the whole 
collectivity, upon the entire social collectivity. 


Some day, therefore, medicine will have to convert itself into a 
science that serves to prevent disease and orients the public toward 
carrying out its medical duties. Medicine should only intervene in 
cases of extreme urgency, to perform surgery or something else 
which lies outside the skills of the people of the new society we are 
creating. - 


The work that today is entrusted to the Ministry of Health and 
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similar organizations is to provide public health services for the 
greatest possible number of persons, institute a program of 
preventive medicine, and orient the public to the performance of 
hygienic practices. i 

_ But for this task of organization, as for all the revolutionary 
tasks, fundamentally it is the individual who is needed. The 
revolution does not, as some claim, standardize the collective will. 
and the collective initiative. On the contrary, it liberates man’s 
individual talent. What the revolution does is orient that talent. 
And our task now is to orient the creative abilities of all medical 
professionals toward the tasks of social medicine. 


We are at the end of an era, and not only here in Cuba. No 
matter what is hoped or said to the contrary, the form of capitalism 
we have known, in which we were raised, and under which we have 
‘suffered, is being defeated all over the world. The monopolies are 
being overthrown; collective science is scoring new and important 
triumphs daily. In the Americas we have had the proud and devoted 
duty to be the vanguard of a movement of liberation which began a 
long time ago on the other subjugated continents, Africa and Asia. 
Such a profound social change demands equally profound changes in 
the mental structure of the people. 


Individualism, in the form of the individual action of a person 
alone in a social milieu, must disappear in Cuba. In the future, 
individualism ought to be the efficient utilization of the whole 
individual for the absolute benefit of a collectivity. It is not enough 
that this idea is understood today, that you all comprehend the 
things I am saying and are ready to think a little about the present 
and the past and what the future ought to be. In order to change a 
way of thinking, it is necessary to undergo profound internal 
changes and to witness profound external changes, especially in the 
performance of our duties and obligations to society. 


Those external changes are happening in Cuba every day. One 
way of getting to know the Revolution and becoming aware of the 
energies held in reserve, so long asleep within the people, is to 
visit all of Cuba and see the cooperatives and the work centers 
which are now being created. And one way of getting to the heart 
of the medical question is not only to visit and become acquainted 
with the people who make up these cooperatives and work centers, 
but to find out what diseases they have, what their sufferings are, 
what have been their chronic miseries for years, and what has been 
the inheritance of centuries of repression and total submission. The 
doctor, the medical worker, must go to the core of his new work, 
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which is the man within the mass, the man within the collectivity. 


Always, no matter what happens in the world, the doctor is 
extremely close to his patient and knows the innermost depths of 
his psyche. Because he is the one who attacks pain and mitigates it, 
he performs an invaluable labor of much responsibility in society. 


A few months ago, here in Havana, it happened that a group of 
-newly graduated doctors did not want to go into the country’s 
rural areas and demanded remuneration before they would agree to 
go. From the point of view of the past it is the most logical thing 
in the world for this to occur; at least, so it seems to me, for I can 
understand it perfectly. The situation brings back to me the memory 
of what I was and what I thought a few years ago. [My case is the] 
story all over again of the gladiator who rebels, the solitary fighter 
who wants to assure a better future, better conditions, and to make 
valid the need people have of him. 


But what would have happened if instead of these boys, whose 
families generally were able to pay for their years of study, others of 
less fortunate means had just finished their schooling and were 
beginning the exercise of their profession? What would have 
occurred if two or three hundred peasants had emerged, let us say 
by magic, from the university halls? 


What would have happened, simply, is that the peasants would 
have run, immediately and with unreserved enthusiasm, to help 
their brothers. They would have requested the most difficult and 
responsible jobs in order to demonstrate that the years of study 
they had received had not been given in vain. What would have 
happened is what will happen in six or seven years, when the new 
students, children of workers and peasants, receive professional 
degrees of all kinds. 


But we must not view the future with fatalism and separate all 
men into either children of the working and peasant classes or 
counter-revolutionaries, because it is simplistic, because it is not 
true, and because there is nothing which educates an honorable man 
more than living in a revolution. None of us, none of the first group 
that arrived in the Granma, who settled in the Sierra Maestra, and 
learned to respect the peasant and the worker living with him, had 
a peasant or working-class background. Naturally, there were those 
who had had to work, who had known certain privations in 
childhood; but hunger, what is called real hunger, was something 
none of us had experienced. But we began to know it in the two 
ong years in the Sierra Maestra. And then many things became very 
clear. 
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We, who at first punished severely anyone who touched the 
property of even a rich peasant or a landowner, brought ten 
thousand head of cattle to the Sierra one day and said to the 
peasants, simply, “Eat.” And the peasants, for the first time in 
years and years, some for the first time in their lives, ate beef. 


The respect that we had had for the sacrosanct property right to 
those ten thousand head of cattle was lost in the course of armed 
battle, and we understood perfectly that the life of a single human 
being is worth a million times more than all the property of the 
richest man on earth. And we learned it; we, who were neither of 
the working class nor of the peasant class. And are we going to tell 
the four winds, we who were the privileged ones, that the rest of 
the people in Cuba cannot learn it also? Yes, they can learn it, and 
besides, the Revolution today demands that they learn it, demands 
that it be well understood that far more important than a good 
remuneration is the pride of serving one’s neighbor; that much more 
definitive and much more lasting than all the gold that one can 
accumulate is the gratitude of a people. And each doctor, within 
the circle of his activities, can and must accumulate that valuable 
treasure, the gratitude of his people. 


We must, then, begin to erase our old concepts and begin to 
draw closer and closer to the people and to be increasingly aware. 
We must not approach them as before. You are all going to say, 
“No. I like the people. I love talking to workers and peasants, and I 
go here or there on Sundays to see such and such.” Everybody has 
done it. But we have done it practicing charity, and what we have 
to practice today is solidarity. We should not go to the people and 
say, “Here we are. We come to give you the charity of our presence, 
to teach you our science, to show you your errors, your lack of 
culture, your ignorance of elementary things.” We should go instead 
with an inquiring mind and a humble spirit to learn at that great 
source of wisdom that is the people. 


Later we will realize many times how mistaken we were in 
concepts that were so familiar they became part of us and were an 
automatic part of our thinking. Often we need to change our 
concepts, not only the general concepts, the social or philosophical 
ones, but also sometimes, our medical concepts. 


We shall see that diseases need not always be treated as they 
are in big-city hospitals. We shall see that the doctor has to be a 
farmer also and plant new foods and sow, by example, the desire to 
consume new foods, to diversify the Cuban nutritional structure, 
which is so limited, so poor, in one of the richest countries in the 
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world, agriculturally and potentially. We shall see, then, how we 
shall have to be, in these circumstances, a bit pedagogical—at times 
very pedagogical. It will be necessary to be politicians, too, and the 
first thing we will have to do is not to go to the people to offer 
them our wisdom. We must go, rather, to demonstrate that we are 
going to learn with the people, that together we are going to carry 
out that great and beautiful common experiment: the construction 
of a new Cuba. 


Many steps have already been taken. There is a distance that 
cannot be measured by conventional means between that first day of 
January in 1959 and today. The majority of the people understood a 
long time ago that not only a dictator had fallen here, but also a 
system. Now comes the part. the people must learn, that upon the 
ruins of a decayed system we must build the new system which 
will bring about the absolute happiness of the people. 


I remember that some time in the early months of last year 
comrade Guillén arrived from Argentina. He was the same great 
poet he is today, although perhaps his books had been translated 
into a language or two less, for he is gaining new readers every day 
in all the languages of the world. But he was the same man he is 
today. However, it was difficult for Guillén to read his poems here, 
which were popular poetry, poetry of the people, because that was 
during the first epoch, the epoch of prejudices. And nobody ever 
stopped to think that for years and ‘years, with unswerving 
dedication, the poet Guillén had placed his extraordinary poetic gift 
at the service of the people and at the service of the cause in which 
he believed. People saw him, not as the glory of Cuba, but as the 
representative of a political party which was taboo. 


Now, all that has been forgotten. We have learned that there can 
be no divisions, due to the different points of view of certain 
internal structures of our country, if we have a common enemy and 
a common goal. What we have to agree upon is whether or not we 
have a common enemy and whether or not we are attempting to 
reach a common goal. 


By now we have become convinced that there definitely is a 
common enemy. No one looks over his shoulder to see if there is 
anyone who might overhear—perhaps some agent from the embassy 
who would transmit the information—before giving an opinion 
against monopolies, before saying clearly, “Our enemy, and the 
enemy of all America, is the monopolistic government of the United 
States of America.” If now everyone knows that is the enemy, and it 
is coming to be known also that anyone who fights against that 
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enemy has something in common with us, then we come to the 
second part. For Cuba, what are our goals? What do we want? Do 
we or do we not want the happiness of the people? Are we, or are 
we not fighting for the total economic liberation of Cuba? 


Are we or are we not struggling to be a free nation among free 
nations, without belonging to any military bloc, without having to 
consult the embassy of any great power on earth about any internal 
or external measure that is going to be taken here? If we plan to 
redistribute the wealth of those who have too much in order to give 
it to those who have nothing; if we intend to make creative work a 
daily, dynamic source of all our happiness, then we have goals to 
work toward. And anyone who has the same goals is our friend. If 
he has other concepts besides, if he belongs to some organization 
or other, those are minor matters. 


In moments of great danger, in moments of great tensions and 
great creations, what count are great enemies and great goals. If we 
are already agreed, if we all know now where we are going—and let 
him grieve whom it will cause grief—then we have to begin our 
work. 


I was telling you that to be a revolutionary you have first to have 
a revolution. We already-have it. Next, you have to know the people 
with whom you are going to work. I think that we are not yet well 
acquainted, that we still have to travel a while on that road. You 
ask me what are the vehicles for getting to know the people beside 
the vehicle of living in the cooperatives and working in them. Not 
everyone can do this, and there are many places where the presence 
of a medical worker is very important. I would say that the 
revolutionary militias are one of the great manifestations of the 
solidarity of the Cuban people. Militias now give a new function to 
the doctor and prepare him for what was, until a short time ago, a 
sad and almost fatal reality for Cuba, namely, that we are going to 
be the victim of an armed attack of great breadth. 


I ought to warn you that the doctor, in the function of soldier 
and revolutionary, should always be a doctor. You should not 
commit the same error which we committed in the Sierra. Or maybe 
it was not an error, but all the medical comrades of that period 
know about it. It seemed dishonorable to us to remain at the side 
of a wounded man or a sick one, and we looked for any way 
possible of grabbing a rifle and going to prove on the battlefront 
what we could do. 


Now the conditions are different, and the new armies which are 
being formed to defend the country must be armies with different 
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tactics. The doctor will have an enormous importance within the 
plan of the new army. He must continue being a doctor, which is 
one of the most beautiful tasks there is and one of the most 
important in a war. And not only the doctor, but also the nurses, 
laboratory technicians, and all those who dedicate themselves to 
this very human profession, are of the utmost importance. 


Although we know of latent danger and are preparing ourselves 
to repel the aggression which still exists in the atmosphere, we 
must stop thinking about it. If we make war preparations the center 
of our concern, we will not be able to devote ourselves to creative 
work. ‘All the work and all the capital invested in preparing for a 
military action is wasted work and wasted money. Unfortunately, 
we have to do it, because there are others who are preparing 

_ themselves. But it is the truth that—and:I say this in all honesty, 
on my honor as a soldier—the outgoing money which most saddens 
me as I watch it leave. the vault of the National Bank is the money 
that is going to pay for some weapon. 


Nevertheless, the militias have a function in peacetime; the 
militias should be, in populous. centers, the tool which unifies the 
people. An extreme solidarity should be practiced, as I have been 
told it is practiced in the militias of the doctors. In time of danger 
they should go immediately to solve the problems of the poor 
people of Cuba. But the militias offer also an opportunity to live 
together, joined and made equal by a uniform, with men of all 
social classes of Cuba. 


If we medical workers—and permit me to use once again a title 
which | had forgotten some time ago—are successful, if we use this 
new -weapon of solidarity, if we know the goals, know the enemy, 
and know the direction we have to take, then all that is left for us 
to know is the part of the way to be covered each day. And that 
part no one can show us; that part is the private journey of each 
individual. It is what he will do every day, what he will gather from 
his. individual experience, and what he will give of himself in the 
exercise of his profession, dedicated to the well-being of the 
people. 


Now that we have all the elements for our march toward the 
future, let us remember the advice of Marti. Although at this 
moment I am ignoring it, one should follow it constantly, “The best 
way of telling is doing.” Let us march, then, toward Cuba’s future. 
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This article, written shortly after a massive volcanic eruption in 
May 1902 at the port of St. Pierre in the Caribbean island of 
‘Martinique, reflects Luxemburg’s Intense interest in events outside 
of Europe and her fervent opposition to European colonialism. It 
was first published in the Leipziger Volkszeitung of May 15, 1902. 
The translation is by David Wolff. 


—Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson 


Mountains of smoking ruins, heaps of mangled corpses, a 
steaming, smoking sea of fire wherever you turn, mud and ashes— 
that is all that remains of the flourishing little city which perched 
on the rocky slope of the volcano like a fluttering swallow. For 
some time the angry giant had been heard to rumble and rage 
against this human presumption, the blind self-conceit of the two- 
legged dwarfs. Great-hearted even in his wrath, a true giant, he 
warned the reckless creatures that crawled at his feet. He smoked, 
spewed out fiery clouds, in his bosom there was seething and, 
boiling and explosions like rifle volleys and cannon thunder. But the 
lords of the earth, those who ordain human destiny, remained with 
faith unshaken—in their own wisdom. 


On [May] 7th, the commission dispatched by the government 
announced to the anxious people of St. Pierre that all was in order 
in heaven and on earth. All is in order, no cause for alarm!—as they 
said on the eve of the Oath of the Tennis Court in the dance- 
intoxicated halls of Louis XVI, while in the crater of the 
revolutionary volcano fiery lava was gathering for the fearful 
eruption. All is in order, peace and quiet everywhere!—as they said 
in Vienna and Berlin on the eve of the March eruption fifty years 

. ago.? The old, long-suffering titan of Martinique paid no heed to the 
reports of the honorable commission: after the people had been 
reassured by the governor on the 7th, he erupted in the early hours 
of the 8th and buried in a few minutes the governor, the 
commission, the people, houses, streets and ships under the fiery 


This essay is reprinted from The Rosa Luxemburg Reader, edited by Peter 
Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson (Monthly Review Press, 2004). 
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exhalation of his indignant heart. 


The work was radically thorough. Forty thousand human lives 
mowed down, a handful of trembling refugees rescued—the old 
giant can rumble and bubble in peace, he has shown his might, he 
has fearfully avenged the slight to his primordial power. 


And now in the ruins of the annihilated city on Martinique a 
new guest arrives, unknown, never seen before—the human being. 
Not lords and bondsmen, not blacks and whites, not rich and poor, 
not plantation owners and wage slaves—human beings have appeared 
on the tiny shattered island, human beings who feel only the pain 
and see only the disaster, who only want to help and succor. Old 
Mt. Pelee has worked a miracle! Forgotten are the days of Fashoda,? 
forgotten the conflict over Cuba, forgotten “la Revanche’—the 
French and the English, the Tsar and the Senate of Washington, 
` Germany and Holland donate money, send telegrams, extend the 
helping hand. A brotherhood of peoples against nature’s burning | 
hatred, a resurrection of humanism on the ruins of human culture. 
The price of recalling their humanity was high, but thundering Mt. 
Pelee had a voice to catch their ear. ' 


_ France weeps over the tiny island’s forty thousand corpses, and 
the whole world hastens to dry the tears of the Mother Republic. 
But how was it then, centuries ago, when France spilled blood in 
torrents for the Lesser and Greater Antilles? In the sea off the east 
coast of Africa lies a volcanic island—~Madagascar: fifty years ago 
there we saw the disconsolate Republic who weeps for her lost 
children today, how she bowed the obstinate native people to her 
yoke with chains and the sword. No volcano opened its crater there: 
the mouths of French cannons spewed out death and annihilation; 
French artillery fire swept thousands of flowering human lives from 
the face of the earth until a free people lay prostrate on the ground, 
until the brown queen of the “savages” was dragged off as a trophy 
to the “City of Light.” 


On the Asiatic coast, washed by the waves of the ocean, lie the 
smiling Philippines. Six years ago we saw the benevolent Yankees, 
we saw the Washington Senate at work there.’ Not fire-spewing 
mountains—there, American rifles mowed down human lives in, 
heaps; the sugar cartel Senate today sends golden dollars to 
Martinique, thousands upon thousands, to coax life back from the 
ruins, sent cannon upon cannon, warship upon warship, golden 
dollars millions upon millions to Cuba, to sow death and 
devastation. 
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Yesterday, today, far off in the African south, where only a few 
years ago a tranquil little people lived by their labor and in peace, 
there we saw how the English wreak havoc, these same Englishmen 
who in Martinique save the mother her children and. the children 
their parents: there we saw them stamp on human bodies, on 
children’s corpses with brutal soldiers boots, wading in pools of 
blood, death and misery before them and behind. 


Ah, and the Russians, the rescuing, helping, weeping Tsar of All 
the Russians—an old acquaintance! We have seen you on the 
ramparts of Praga, where warm Polish, blood flowed in streams and 
turned the sky red with its steam.* But those were the old days. 
No! Now, only a few weeks ago, we have seen you benevolent 
Russians on your dusty highways, in ruined Russian villages eye to 
eye with the ragged, wildly agitated, grumbling mob; gunfire 
rattled, -gasping muzhiks fell to the earth, red peasant blood 
mingled with the dust of the highway. They must die, they must 
fall because their bodies doubled up with hunger, because they 
cried out for bread, for bread! 


And we have seen you too, Oh Mother Republic, you tear- 
distiller. It was on May 23 of 1871: the glorious spring sun shone 
down on Paris; thousands of pale human beings in working clothes 
stood packed together in the streets, in prison courtyard, body to 
body and head to head; through loopholes in the walls, mitrailleuses 
thrust their bloodthirsty muzzles. No volcano erupted, no lava 
stream poured down. Your cannons, Mother Republic, were turned 
on the tight-packed crowd, screams of pain rent the air—over 
twenty thousand corpses covered the pavements of Paris!* 


And all of you—whether French and English, Russians and 
Germans, Italians and Americans—we have seen you all together 
once before in brotherly accord, united in a great league of nations, 
helping and guiding each other: it was in China. There too you 
forgot all quarrels among yourselves, there too you made a peace of 
peoples—for mutual murder and the torch. Ha, how the pigtails fell 
in rows before your bullets, like a ripe grainfield lashed by the hail! 
Ha, how the wailing women plunged into the water, their dead in 
their cold arms, fleeing the tortures of your ardent embraces! 


And now they have all turned to Martinique, all one heart and 
one mind again; they help, rescue, dry the tears and curse the 
havoc-wreaking volcano. Mt. Pelee, great-hearted giant, you can . 
laugh; you can look down in loathing at these benevolent murderers, 
at these weeping carnivores, at these beasts in Samaritan’s clothing. 
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But a day will come when.another volcano lifts its voice of thunder: 
a volcano that is Seething and boiling, whether you-need it or not, 
and will sweep the whole sanctimonious, blood-splattered culture 
from the face of the earth. And only on its ruins will the nations 
come together in true humanity, which will know but one deadly 
foe—blind, dead. nature. 


Notes 


1. A reference to the outbreak of the 1848 revolutions in Europe. 
2. In 1898 France and England almost went to war over a conflict in 
Fashoda, Sudan. - ; 
3. A reference to the Spanish-American War of 1898, in which the United 
` States took’ possession of the Philippines and Cuba. This occurred not 
six but four years previously. gi 
4. “The ramiparts of Praga” refers to a massacre by the Russian army 
. against a Polish uprising in Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, ‘in 1831. 
5. A reference to the brutal suppression of the Paris Commune of 1871, in 
which thousands of revolutionaries were slaughtered by French 
government forces. : 
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Thomas P. M. Barnett, The Pentagon’s New Map: War and 
Peace in the Twenty-First Century (New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons, 2004), 320 pages, hardcover $26.95. 


The geopolitics of war are theorized in a Pentagon-centered 
system of war colleges, defense universities, academic departments, 
institutes of strategic and international studies, and quasi-private 
think tanks. Together these make up a powerful, rightist military- 
ideological complex. For the most part, waging war is discussed 
behind closed doors by people sharing similar attitudes, beliefs, 
and values—of patriotism for their beloved country, and antagonism 
toward its circle of enemies, real and supposed. This closed 
discursive formation is dangerously non-democratic, in the sense 

‘that positions are assumed within it that would be impossible to 
sustain outside, in a more open environment of deep criticism. The 
restricted spatial formation of this discourse on geopolitics allows 
a mentality to prevail, and to be taken for granted, that is out of 
touch with reality as perceived by the rest of the world, and out of 
touch with public opinion. Basically this military-ideological 
complex has recently assumed what originally began as an extreme, 
neoconservative stance, one that believes in preemptively attacking 
countries deemed to be potential threats to the United States. The 
recent record of invasions, attacks, and tragedies merely confirms 
the veracity of the dominant view that the world has to be made 
into a safe haven for the further development of U.S. civilization. 
Yet within this hegemony there are differences in emphasis, and 
debates on strategy, between what might once have been called 
liberals and conservatives, but now are best termed neoliberals and 
neoconservatives, between those who convince themselves that they 


Richard Peet teaches geography at Clark University in Massachusetts. His 
most recent books include Unholy Trinity: The IMF, World Bank and WTO 
(Zed Press, 2003), written with seventeen student coauthors, and Liberation 
Ecologies, 2nd ed., edited with Michael Watts (Routledge, 2004). 
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want only to give peace a chance, and those who openly believe in 
aggressively waging war...just in case. We can glimpse these 
positions by reading Thomas P. M. Barnett’s recently published The 
Pentagon’s New Map: War and Peace in the Twenty-First Century. 
Barnett is a senior strategic researcher at the U.S. Naval War 
College in Newport, Rhode Island, a “vision guy” in the Office of 
Force Transformation at the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Each 
year he lectures to thousands of military officers and paramiltary 
personnel from what might be termed a progressive, neoliberal 
perspective. A Wall Street Journal article calls Barnett a key figure 
in the debate on what the modern U.S. military should look like— 
he influences, the article says, the way the Pentagon understands its 
enemies, vulnerabilities, and future strategies. 


The United States, Barnett argues, is searching for a new 
strategy to replace its previous, decades-long countering of the 
Soviet threat. The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, he claims, 
revealed a gap between the military built to win the Cold War, and 
the different one needed to secure globalization’s ultimate goal, the 
end of war as we know it. The “information revolution” and 
resulting worldwide connectivity present a new operating theory of 
the world. But the United States, as a nation, does not truly 
understand the political and security ramifications involved. The 
U.S. military actually engaged in more “crisis-response activity” in 
the 1990s than in any decade during the Cold War. At the Pentagon, 
however, these responses have been filed under “military operations 
other than war” as if to signify their lack of strategic meaning. 
However, Barnett finds strategic pattern in recent U.S. military 
interventions. Deployments were concentrated in parts of the world 
effectively excluded from what he calls globalization’s “Functioning 
Core.” This “core” is defined by two main characteristics: 


1. A country or region is functioning if it can handle the content 
flows (ideas, services, money, and media) that come with 
integrating the national with the global economy. 


2. A country or region is functioning when it seeks to harmonize 
its “internal rule sets” with the emerging global rule of 
democracy, rule of law, and free markets—for example, by 
gaining admittance to the WTO. 


Which countries or regions are within the “core”? North 
America, Europe, Russia, Japan, China (less so the interior), India 
(in a pockmarked sense), Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
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the “ABCs of South America” (Argentina, Brazil, Chile), 
encompassing a population of roughly four billion. By mapping 140 
U.S. military operations conducted since 1990, Barnett discovers 
that U.S. forces went almost exclusively to countries outside the 
“core,” in what he calls the “non-integrating gap”—the Caribbean 
Rim, Africa, the Balkans, the Caucasus, Central Asia, the Middle 
East and Southwest Asia, and much of Southeast Asia—places where 
global connectivity is thin or absent. A country is “disconnected” 
‘when it fails to gain the confidence of multinational corporations, 
which limits foreign investment. This may be because the country is 
a theocracy, is spatially isolated, connected to the world via corrupt 
state-run telecommunications media, pursues illicit gain, treats its 
women as birth machines and therefore limits its labor force and 
export potential, or because it is “blessed” with too many raw 
materials that constitute its main exports. Connectedness is kept 
from appearing in the “gap” (peripheral countries) by wars, leaders 
who stay too long, and so on. 


September 11, 2001, was an amazing gift, Barnett says, twisted 
and cruel as that may sound. It was an invitation from history for 
the United States to wake from the dream-like 1990s and force new 
rules on the world. The combatants in this new world harbor 
different dreams about the future. There is an asymmetry of will 
regarding the use of violence to achieve desired ends—a “rule set 
gap” that will have to be eliminated. The enemy is neither religion 
(Islam), nor place, but the condition of disconnectedness. To be 
disconnected in this world is to be isolated, deprived, repressed, 
and uneducated. For Barnett, these symptoms of disconnectedness 
define danger. Simply put, if a country was losing out to 
globalization, or rejecting much of its cultural content flows, 
chances are that the United States would end up sending troops 
there. So Barnett thinks that the 1990s revealed neither chaos nor 
uncertainty, but the defining conflict of our age, a historical struggle 
that screams out for a new U.S. vision of a future world worth 
creating. Strategic vision in the United States needs to focus on 
“growing the number of states that recognize a stable set of rules 
regarding war and peace”—that is, the conditions under which it is 
reasonable to wage war against identifiable enemies of “our 
collective order.” Growing this community is a simple matter of 
identifying the difference between good and bad regimes and 
encouraging the bad ones to change their ways. The United States, 
he thinks, has a responsibility to use its tremendous power to make 
globalization truly global. Otherwise portions of humanity will be 
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condemned to an outsider status that will eventually define them as 
enemies. And once the United States has named these enemies, it 
will invariably wage war on them, unleashing death and destruction. 
Remembering that disconnectedness is the ultimate enemy, the 
United States can, by extending globalization, not only defeat the 
enemies it faces today, but eliminate in advance entire generations 
of threats that our children and grandchildren would otherwise 
face. This is not forced assimilation, Barnett claims, nor the 
extension of empire; instead it is the expansion of freedom. 


So Barnett says he stands squarely behind the war against Iraq. 
For him, the issue never was whether Saddam really had weapons of 
mass destruction. Hussein’s regime had to go because it was a 
textbook example of everything the United States needs to eliminate 
in the “gap.” Taking Saddam down forced the United States to 
“step up” to the role of “gap Leviathan” in a way no other “core” 
nation could even dream of. And the Iraq intervention has to be 
repeated, over and over again, in a “gap” full of “demand for U.S. 
security exports.” As Barnett said in a subsequent interview with 
Esquire magazine: “What does this new approach mean for this 
nation and the world over the long run? Let me be very clear about 
this: The boys are never coming home. America is not leaving the 
Middle East until the Middle East joins the world. It’s that simple. 
No exit means no exit strategy.” In brief, war is the birthing process 
of an American future worth having. As Barnett puts it: “to abandon 
globalization’s future to those violent forces hell-bent on keeping 
this world divided between the connected and the disconnected is 
to admit that we no longer hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all are created equal, and that all desire life, liberty, and a 
chance to pursue happiness. In short, we the people needs to become 
we the planet.” 


We should add that the U.S. Naval War College, where Barnett 
works, produces some of the more “liberal” notions in this new 
American Enlightenment version of global military strategy. In the 
spring 2004 issue of World Policy Journal, two of his colleagues, P. 
H. Liotta and James F. Miskel, use the “earthlights” image produced 
by NASA to show their version of the future contours of the global 
security system. This image is a composite of satellite photographs 
taken over a period of months recording illumination from city 
lights. The earthlights map, Liotta and Levy say, forces Americans 
to think about disturbing trends that, if left unchecked, will come 
to haunt them in the coming decades: the increased possibility of 
failing regions within functioning but troubled states; the rise of 
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the “feral city” within regions inextricably linked to the process of 
globalization; in general, the patterns of world order and disorder. 
India is lit; Pakistan is dark. On the Korean peninsula, the thirty- 
eighth parallel forms a dramatic dividing line between the lights of 
South Korea and the dark shadow that is North Korea. The lights 
in the People’s Republic of China are Clustered along the country’s 
Pacific coast, not evenly spread throughout the country, as with © 
Taiwan or Japan. This suggests the eventual formation of “two 
Chinas”—one consisting of ever more densely populated urban 
zones, the other of underdeveloped and undergoverned hinterlands. 
Liotta and Levy conclude: “The attacks of September U not only 
revealed that Americans were vulnerable on their home soil; there 
also came the disturbing awareness that the new threat we faced 
came not from an enemy whose identity and capabilities were ‘in 
the light,’ but from one operating from the shadows.” In their view, 
the map reveals the topography of global enlightenment. 


Blinded by the light, the professors of war cannot see that their 
solution, expanding the “core” by shining the U.S. example into the 
dark corners of the world, exacerbates the causes of the very 
security problems they fear. They cannot see that shining the light 
of freedom actually takes the form of threatening one society after 
another, and invading without sustainable pretext those who refuse 
to submit to the extended hand offering freedom. They cannot see 
` that rules for peace cannot be established by waging preventive 
wars. More deeply, they cannot see that the United States’ will to 
destroy civilizations before they are known—that is, because they 
are “in the dark”—is exactly what fuels deep resentment in a world 
of diverse cultures. Further, in the restrictive discursive space of 
the Pentagon’s strategic planning, what a majority of the world’s 
people now believe—that the United States is the world’s most 
aggressive state—cannot be thought, or should a glimmer cross 
their minds, cannot be mentioned, in rooms resplendent with army 
brass. Such a biased vision of the global future takes for granted 
that U.S. intentions are always good. In this restricted discursive 
space, illegal attacks by the United States are called crisis response, 
the minister of war is the secretary of defense, waging war is 
making peace, and countries are invaded to impose “more stringent 
political and security rule sets” that settle on the rule that countries 
(other than the United States) should not invade others. It’s no 
longer Curtis Le May’s “bomb them back into the Stone Age.” Now, 
it's bomb them forward into the Space Age. This doublespeak of 
war can make sense only within an utterly prejudiced view of a first 
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world center, defiried always in positive terms of all that is naturally 
fine and good, and a third world periphery that can be known only 
in clichéd negative terms of the inherently bad. Thus, Barnett 
describes a binary opposition: on one side there is a functioning 
core, a wonderful world, where the good stuff is found and the 
good life lived, with sacred America acting as the beacon of liberty; 
while on the other side there is the “disconnected gap,” where the 
bad stuff usually happens, off-grid locations where security problems 
and instability congregate, dangerous places that constitute a 
demand pattern for U.S. security exports. This cartography of 
American enlightenment guides a new attitude toward the world, 
intensifying the existing sense of global supremacy by expressing it 
always in optimistic terms, in contrast to terms of eternal lack in 
the places waiting for freedom to be imposed. 


So it is that Barnett, a good man who wants to save the world 
using the “language of promise,” does his bit to destroy what slight 
potential might remain for global peace. Peace can come only from a 
geopolitical understanding that places violent events in their deeply 
antagonistic causal contexts. The terrible events of the last years do 
not come from the workings of an inherent evil, but from the pain 
of cultural contempt and the violence of all-out, state-led attacks 
on civilian populations (each report of “collateral damage” means 
the production of a hundred terrorists). Peace can come only from 
cultural encounters marked by mutual appreciation, not by shining 
the U.S. light of freedom into the dark, barbarian spaces of the 
Other. And universalism can only grow out of a synthesis of the 
different contributions made by all cultures, not globalization of the 
American example. What we have here, from the “progressive,” 
neoliberal end of an overwhelmingly neoconservative military- 
ideological complex, is the will to culturally annihilate all those 
who dare to differ from the American dream. Within this isolated, 
privileged discursive world, Barnett can say, in effect “get 
connected, or get invaded” and be tolerated with a wink from the 
rows of staunch army uniforms as a contrarian, liberal egghead! The 
world will be made safe for America—by making the world 
American. This new kind of Americentric global enlightenment, 
focused on market democracy—the ability to buy anything your 
heart desires—makes the old Eurocentrism, with its ridiculous royal 
families, and horrendous upper-class accents, look as outdated as a 
Rudyard Kipling tale. Exactly this American attitude, “we will bring 
you democracy or we will bring you death” has already killed tens 
of thousands of innocent people in Iraq. All signs indicate that Iraq 
is merely the first battle in a perpetual war to gain a lasting peace. 
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An essential aspect of any modern democratic society is a 
communications system that enables rather than disables public 
debate. Yet the mass media in the advanced capitalist societies are 
highly concentrated, controlled by a few owners (on the extent of | 
this control in the United States and its implications see Robert W. 
McChesney, The Problem of the Media [Monthly Review Press, 
2004]). Further, the United States has witnessed the emergence of 
what is undoubtedly the most sophisticated propaganda system ever 
developed, making it possible for control of the media to translate 
into the power to sway large parts of the society. An understanding 
of this problem is crucial if one is to grasp the changes occurring in 
U.S. society today: from war to privatization to the suppression of 
human rights. 

Following the First World War some of the leading figures in 
the development of modern communications research in the United 
States, such as Walter Lippmann and Harold Lasswell, pioneered 
the exploration of propaganda techniques, arguing that manipulation 
of populations was necessary for managing formally democratic 
societies. At the end of a chapter on “Leaders and the Rank and 
File” in his Public Opinion (1922) Lippmann wrote of the importance 
of “the manufacture of consent” by the elites in a democracy and 
said that “the knowledge of how to create consent will alter every 
political calculation and modify every political persuasion.” Lasswell 
was even more explicit in his numerous studies of propaganda 
beginning with his Propaganda Technique in the World War (1927), 
often providing a positive, “how to do it” approach to propaganda. 
In terms of war propaganda Lasswell argued that the primary goals 
in manipulating the minds of one’s own population were to 
establish: (1) the “war guilt” of the enemy, (2) the enemy’s “satanic” 
nature, and (3) “the illusion of victory.” “All the specific means of 
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conquering the Evil One are, and should be, glorified” by the 
propagandist. 

More generally propaganda, as Lasswell explained in “Propaganda 
and Mass Insecurity” (Psychiatry, August 1950), was to be 
understood as “the making of deliberately one-sided statements to 
a mass audience.” Propaganda, in this sense, was necessary in 
democracies in order to steer opinion in directions favorable to 
those in power in a context that included widespread access to 
information. In contrast “totalitarian” ‘states relied less on 
propaganda, in this sophisticated sense,’ turning instead to 
command, ceremony, and catharsis. 

In the work of Lasswell and others, then, propaganda became a 
sophisticated tool geared to mass audiences, subject to the mass 
media, and controlled by those with economic and political power. 
These and related ideas on the organization of communications for 
the benefit of elites became enormously influential in the training of 
professional journalists, who, though schooled to professional 
standards of objectivity with respect to disputes between the 
leading factions of the ruling class, nevertheless had to learn to 
follow the overall establishment bias, internalizing the ruling values, 
if they were to hope. to rise within the institutional order of the 
media. 

All of this helps one to understand the almost shen way in 
which the modern media move between news and propaganda. News 
reports on the current Iraq War are presented as if they are simple, 
straightforward, objective news accounts, rather than stories so 
laced with war propaganda that the information and analysis 
contained in them are compromised in every line. A case in point is 
the way in which the “enemy” is referred to—variously described as 
“insurgents,” “militants,” “terrorists,” “guerrillas,” “rebels,” and 
“Islamic extremists.” Almost never do such news reports refer to 
the “Iraqi resistance” or to the “mujahedeen” (holy warriors)—names 
those resisting the invasion and occupation of Iraq employ to refer 
to themselves. 

The fact that there is a conscious propaganda aspect to this was | 
revealed by the response of Los Angeles Times editors in November 
2003 to the use of “resistance fighters” to describe Iraqis opposing 
U.S. forces in reports issuing from the Times’s own Baghdad bureau. 
After a meeting of the top editors it was decided to ban any use of 
“resistance fighters” or “resistance” to describe Iraqi guerrillas. In 
an internal memo circulated by Assistant Managing Editor Melissa 
McCoy (later leaked to the website LA Observed), McCoy (as 
recounted by Reuter’s, November 7, 2003) said that “she considered 
‘resistance fighters’ an accurate description of Iraqis battling 
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American troops,” but that this evoked a sense of heroism because 
of “how most Americans have come to view the words,” calling to 
mind the European resistance to the Nazi invaders in the Second 
World War. Consequently, LA Times reporters were ordered to 
substitute “insurgents” or “guerrillas.” The rest of the mainstream 
press has followed suit, with “insurgents” by far the preferred way 
of designating those that the United States is fighting in Iraq. 

The term “insurgent” is what Lasswell called a “negative 
symbol.” Black’s Law Dictionary defines an “insurgent” as “a person 
who, for political purposes, engages in armed hostility against an 
established government.” This usage thus confers legitimacy on the 
existing state apparatus (in line with the famous definition of the 
state provided by Max Weber, in which it is that entity with “a 
monopoly on the legitimate use of force”), while at the same time 
denying any legitimacy to the “insurgent.” It is the reality that 
there is no “established government” in Iraq—other than what the 
United States has imposed and maintained by force—that is being 
Suppiesse in this very deliberate choice of words. 


A 

We would like to indicate our support and admiration for former 
Monthly Review Press editor Beth (Irene Elizabeth) Stroud in her 
courageous struggle within the United Methodist Church, where 
she has just been found guilty by an ecclesiastical court for breaking 
the laws of the church for being “a self-avowed homosexual 
minister” (Reuters/AP, December 2, 2004). Beth worked as an 
assistant editor at Monthly Review Press in 1993-1994. At the same 
time she helped to found the weekly gay paper LGNY, now Gay City 
News. When she left New York it was with the object of becoming 
a Methodist minister, a goal that she achieved. Rev. Fred Day, 
senior pastor at the church in Germantown, Philadelphia declared 
her to be an outstanding pastor and an individual with “great 
spiritual integrity’ who deeply moves her congregation. 
Nevertheless, a jury of 13 clergy of the United Methodist Church 
voted 12-1 after a two-day public trial that Rev. Stroud had violated 
the church’s Book of Discipline, which claims that homosexuality is 
incompatible with being a minister. The ecclesiastical court then 
voted 7-6 to defrock her, the minimum necessary in the penalty 
phase of the trial. Her supportive Philadelphia congregation has said 
she can continue to carry out most of her previous duties. After the 
trial Beth declared that “I did not go into this expecting to win. I 
went into it knowing that it would be a painful moment in the life 
of the United Methodist Church.” It shows, she said, “how divided 
we are.” Coming at a time when the right wing in this country ïs 
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organizing against the right to same-sex marriage, the willingness 
of Beth and others like her to take a stand for human equality takes 
on even greater importance. We hope that more will follow in her 
footsteps. 


EN 


MR stalwarts Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee are among the 
recipients of this year’s Kennedy Center Honors, joining another MR 
friend, Pete Seeger, honored in 1994, as lifetime achievement 
laureates in the performing arts. Beginning in 1946, their stage and 
screen work has entertained millions and also delivered a hammer 
blow against the ugly stain of Jim Crow and racism. Two among 
their many transformative contributions to American film and 
theatre roles were Ossie’s writing and starring in Purlie Victorious 
(1951), a sharp satire of segregation, and Ruby’s 1965 appearance as 
the first African American woman to play lead roles at the American 
Shakespeare Festival. Commenting on thejy careers recently, Ossie 
said, “We always knew that struggle and the arts came as a 
package. What we did had an effect on breaking down stereotypes; 
it had a cultural sweep. The arts always had a political contribution . 
for our people, and we knew that America was watching.” That 
contribution included fierce opposition to McCarthyism, serving as 
joint masters of ceremonies at the historic 1963 March on 
Washington, working with both Martin Luther King and Malcolm X 
during the Civil Rights era, campaigning for black voting rights, 
and most recently protesting the unprovoked police killing in the 
Bronx of Amadou Diallo, for which they were arrested. 
Congratulations Ossie and Ruby! Keep on keeping on! _ » 


A 


I honestly say that I cannot imagine how elections can be 
organized [in Iraq] under a full occupation of the country by foreign 
troops. 


—Russian President Vladimir Putin, December 7, 2004, 
quoted in the New York Times, December 8, 2004 
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Many people have asked me over the past year or so how it 
feels to tangle with the Senator from Wisconsin....Well, there is 
‘a certain philosophy involved here, and I shall give you frankly 
my confession of faith. In the great battle that is being waged 
today for America’s freedom our chief aim must be, neither to 
avoid trouble, nor to stay out of jail, nor even to preserve our 
lives, but to keep on fighting for civil liberties, for democracy, 
for constitutional rights, and whatever else we believe in. Our 
central purpose is not a ripe old age—although that would be 
nice—but the generous expenditure of our energies for the good 
of our country and the welfare of humanity....For my own part I 
must admit that nothing gives me greater pleasure than a good 
fight in a good cause. If I can contribute something to the 
downfall of Joe McCarthy and what he stands for, I shall be a 
happy man indeed. 

















— Corliss Lamont, “A Good Fight,” 
Monthly Review, January 1955 











Context: Corliss Lamont, the son of the chairman of the J. P. 
Morgan investment banking firm, became an active radical and 
committed socialist in the cauldron of the Great Depression. A 
onetime member of the board of the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU), he became chair and prime supporter of the 
National Emergency Civil Liberties Committee when that 
organization took up the cause of those blacklisted and pilloried 
during the 1950s red scare—cases the ACLU declined to fight. © 
In 1953 Lamont himself became a target of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, and in a landmark case refused to cooperate with 
McCarthy’s “investigation.” As a result, Lamont was indicted 
and tried, winning only after a long appeals process. Lamont 
died in 1995. 


The passages above are from an‘excerpt MR published from a 
speech Lamont gave in November 1954 at a meeting of the New 
York City Teachers Union (TU). 


The TU was formed by socialist and radical teachers in the 
1920s and °30s in New York’s public school system. Aligned 
with left-wing industrial unions, it was expelled from the CIO 
for its opposition to the Cold War. In the postwar years, in 
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.addition to representing its members on trade union matters, it 
waged campaigns against the then widespread white supremacy 
and anti-Semitism in the city’s schools as well as the discharge 
of many public school and college teachers for their political 
and union views. Perhaps the TU’s most lasting contribution 
was its development of antiracist teaching resources and its 
support for what became Black History Month. Each February, 
despite its marginalization during the McCarthy years, the TU 
annually published and distributed hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets, curriculum guides, and other materials that were 
used in classrooms nationwide and became tools in the nascent 
civil rights movement. A Bronx high school teacher and TU 
member, Abel Meeropol, composed the hit anti-racist ballads, 
“Strange Fruit” and “The House I Live In.” “Strange Fruit,” 
immortalized by Billie Holiday, was first performed at a TU 
meeting. “The House I Live In” won an Oscar and became part 
of the repertoire of both Frank Sinatra and Paul Robeson. The 
union disbanded in 1964, succumbing to yedrs of unrelenting 
government attacks. 





(continued from inside back cover) 


The withdrawal of the armed struggle in Telangana in October 
1951 by the Indian Communist Party has been a subject of bitter 
debate. We are not competent to pass judgement on this complex 
question. But what we do know is that the return of Congress 
landlord rule has left matters fifty-five years later where they had 
been under the Nizam. The memory of the brief years of liberation 
(and the results of disarming) is ineradicable in Andhra Pradesh. 
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true precondition to disarmament in Andhra Pradesh is also well 
known: a revolutionary land reform that goes well beyond the 
boundaries of. current bourgeois legality. 


It may be useful briefly to recall for a new generation the events 
of more than fifty years ago, events that arose from the same cause 
in the same region. Under British rule the Telangana region of Andhra 
Pradesh was part of the feudal princely state of Hyderabad, ruled by 
the Nizam Nawab. The Indian National Congress had opposed 
“interfering” in the princely states; and Communists took leadership 
of emerging mass opposition to feudal conditions (organised in the 
Andhra Mahasabha) in the 1930s and early 1940s. A wave of local 
struggles led by Communist cadre was crushed with great brutality 
by the Nizam’s police in 1946-7. At the end of British imperial rule 
on August 15, 1947, the Nizam declared the independence of 
Hyderabad. The Congress called for a mass movement to force the 
Nizam to join the Union. But the mass movement that developed 
with overwhelming force was not just anti-Nizam but also anti- 
landlord, and it was armed. 


Under the leadership of the Indian Communist Party, much of the 
Telangana region became liberated territory, one that could not be 
conquered by the terror campaign of the Nizam’s forces. Feudalism 
was crushed, landlords were expelled, and caste discrimination was - 
abolished. Women played a leading role, showing that if offered the 
revolutionary opportunity the supposed eternal oppressions of caste 
and gender would be discarded with joy. On September 13, 1948 the 
Union Government sent the Indian Army into Hyderabad, the so- 
called “police action”. At first the Indian Army was greeted eagerly, 
even in the liberated districts of Telangana. Everywhere the Indian 
Army announced that the Nizam was deposed, that now there was a 
“peoples raj”, and that the armed squads should hand in their 
weapons, and many did. The result was tragedy. Already by October 
1948 the Indian Army was reimposing landlord rule, and suppressing 
resistance with the utmost brutality. : 


Having tasted liberation, the brave people of Telangana were not 
about to give up without a fight. In its finest moment, the Indian 
Communist Party accepted its revolutionary responsibility and 
committed itself to the armed struggle in Telangana. For three long 
years the struggle continued, marked by the Indian Army’s use of 
concentration camps, torture and murder. Utilising base forest areas, 
the revolutionaries fought on against overwhelming odds. The Indian 
Army spent more money in the Telangana campaign than was spent 
in the 1947-49 Kashmir war with Pakistan. 


(continued on page 64) 
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Editorial 


The devastation caused by the Tsunami killer waves that spread 
across 12 countries, mainly Indonesia, Sri Lanka, India, Thailand, 
Maldives and Malaysia, and the enormity of the tragedy of death, are 
yet to be assessed. The death toll may touch 3,00,000. What is left 
are lands now in ruins, villages, towns and resorts razed, vanished 
from existence, and survivors confronting death, misery, disease, 
thirst, hunger and the realization that nothing will ever be as it once 
was. But the question remains whether, property aside, the loss of 
lives was inevitable as the aftermath of the natural fury or if it could 
have been avoided. ; 

The giant tidal wavés generated by the earthquake took some 
time to reach the coasts and in case of India, it took about 90 
minutes. It may be argued that if this information had been available 
in advance, many lives could have been saved. On the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, 25* December 2004 in Honolulu, the "Ewa Beach center 
realized that most potential victims weren't among the center’s 

(continued on inside back cover) 
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India, a Great Power? 
SAMIR AMIN 


With a population of over a billion, approaching that of China, 
and an economic growth rate above the world average, India is now 
frequently identified as one of the prospective great powers of the 
twenty-first century. The purpose of this article is to question this 
prognosis, as the conditions necessary for India to become a great 
modern power seem to me far from assured. 

My doubts derive from the crucially important fact that 
independent India has not tackled the major challenge of radically 
transforming structures inherited from colonial capitalism. No 
doubt, the ruling class of independent India decided to graft a 
national bourgeois plan onto this legacy, which for the most part 
has been preserved. By examining the successes, limitations, and 
even the failures of this project, I shall pose the questions which 
the dominant modernist liberal discourse has evaded from the 
outset: Is the Indian bourgeoisie condemned to the compradorization 
inherent in the status of the peripheral capitalist structures of the 
country, and consequently, is India’s accession to the status of a 
great modern power impossible without undergoing real social 
revolution? 


Colonial Inheritance 


British colonization essentially transformed India into a 
dependent agricultural capitalist country. To this end, the British 
systematically established forms of private ownership of agricultural 
land that denied the majority of the peasantry access to it. These 
forms gave rise to the development of large dominant estates in the 
north of the country and were less disadvantageous to the medium- 
sized properties of the comparatively comfortable peasantry of the 
south. The majority of the peasants found themselves transformed 
into a poor, practically landless peasantry. The price of this 
lopsided capitalist approach to agricultural development is the 
incredibly poverty-stricken conditions in which the vast majority of 


Samir Amin is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Senegal. His 
recent books include Obsolescent Capitalism: Contemporary Politics and 
Global Disorder (Zed Books, 2004) and The Liberal Virus: Permanent War and 
the Americanization of the World (Monthly Review Press, 2004). 
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Indian people live. 

The universal way of organizing land management is not through 
private ownership, as modern minds deformed by Eurocentrism 
automatically -believe, but ownership emanating from a political 
community. In pre-colonial India the village communities 
apportioned access to land (on the basis of highly inegalitarian 
principles related to the hierarchical caste system). These, in turn, 
were subject to a superior political community, the state, (which 
levied taxes on the communities under its authority). The British 
promoted those responsible for this political management, with 
varying degrees of authority, to the rank of private owners, imposing 
their particular model of Western capitalism. This pattern was 
followed by other Europeans as well in America and in the colonies 
of Asia and Africa. Today, World Bank officials do not have the 
intellectual means to comprehend that what they recommend as the 
sole universal approach (private ownership of the land) is merely an 
exceptional approach whose success in one small part of the world 
hides the fact that it represents an impasse for the rest of the 
world. 

At the outset, Indian communists in the 1930s recommended 
that this legacy be challenged and subscribed to the most radical 
program of agrarian reform—“land for those that till it,” that is, for 
practically all peasants. The bourgeois in the Congress Party never 
carried it through and independent India reduced its promises to 
the peasantry to a semblance of agrarian reform with no real impact. 
The fact remains that, as in West Bengal and Kerala, when the local 
parliamentary communist powers went a little further, as far as the 
Indian constitution allowed, the positive results recorded in social 
and economic terms were significant and the popular support for 
the reformers was reinforced. 

Although the fundamental question of the ownership of 
agricultural land had formerly been one of the major areas of debate 
within communism and elsewhere (including the democratic 
bourgeois and populists), the penetration of liberal ideology after 
the Second World War (even before its apparently total triumph at 
the end of the century) succeeded in imposing the mistaken ideas 
that the private ownership of land was essential, that there was no 
alternative to the Western approach (in which the peasantry 
disappears as it is absorbed by urban capitalist development), and 
that the demand for agrarian reform was therefore outdated. The 
World Bank put the green revolution and the forms of so-called 
market-supported agrarian reform in place. Their implementation 
always ended in disaster—the reinforcement of social inequality and 
the increased submission of agricultural producers to dominant 
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capital (which was in fact the real, though unconfessed, objective of 
these policies). India is a fine example of this. We also know that 
the market-supported agrarian reforms implemented by the World 
Bank from Brazil to South Africa have ended in farce. Unfortunately, 
much of the left today is contaminated by the nonsense propagated 
by liberal ideology, including important sectors of the Indian 
communist parties. The traditionalists, who aim to establish what 
they imagine was the original authentic social order, are careful not 
to challenge this legacy of colonization that benefits the privileged 
minorities! In India, Hindu nationalists, like the defenders of 
political Islam elsewhere (Pakistan in particular), submit to the 
expansion of dependent peripheral capitalism. 

In India, the hindrance to progress constituted by this colonial 
inheritance is aggravated by the persistence of the caste system. The 
“lower castes” (today known as the Dalit) and the tribal populations 
given the same status account for a quarter of the population of 
India (around 250 million people). Deprived of access to land, they 
are a mass of workers available for any task and period of time for 
a mere pittance. The persistence of this situation reinforces the 
reactionary ‘ideas and behavior of the “others” and benefits the 
exercise of power by and to the benefit of the priviléged minority. It 
plays a part in attenuating and even neutralizing any protest by the 
exploited majority who are stuck between the minority exploiters 
and oppressed status of the Dalit and tribal communities. 

‘Of course, British colonization was careful not to challenge the 
caste system, hiding behind the hypocritical pretence’ of respecting 
tradition (which the British did not do when it did not suit them, 
for example, when privatizing ownership of land!). Colonial power 
simultaneously manipulated the situation to its own benefit by 
allowing some Dalit access, through education, to collaborative 
positions. It could be said that the powers in independent India 
have continued this tradition, which was only seriously questioned 
during the short time the left alliance led by V. P. Singh (and 
supported by the parliamentary communists) was in power. The 
Hindu right has, of course, nothing to say on the subject! And the 
United States today—using as its intermediaries the NGOs that 
claim to defend human rights—tries to manipulate the Dalit 
community’s protests and contain them in spaces that are 
inoffensive to the management of capitalism as a whole. 

Fortunately, this situation may be in the process of being 
overcome by the radicalization of the struggle in the form of 
uprisings led by Naxalite Maoist peasants in particular. It is true 
that these uprisings have been put down, in the sense that they 
have not yet managed to establish and stabilize liberated regions of 
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popular power. Nonetheless, the Maoist-led armed resistance, by 
beginning to challenge the property structures inherited from 
colonialism and the caste system, has paved the way for 
revolutionary mobilizations to come. The arrival of the Dalit on the 
political scene, a major event in the last two decades, is, without 
doubt, at least in part the product of Naxalism. 


Successes and Limitations of the Populist National Project 


The Congress Party governments of independent India 
implemented a national plan that, typical of its time, was influenced 
by the victories of the national liberation movements of Asia and 
Africa after the Second World War. The parties (political forces that 
were mobilized during this fight for independence, modernization, 
and development) henceforth in power enjoyed undeniable 
legitimacy, but the plans they put into effect were undermined by 
the ambiguities that characterized the liberation movements 
themselves. These plans were anti-imperialist inasmuch as they fully 
understood that modernization and development required national 
liberation first of all. But that is where they stopped, believing they 
could impose the adjustments on the globally dominant system 
(world capitalism) necessary to allow the nations of Asia and Africa 
to establish themselves as equal partners and by this means 
progressively overcome the handicaps of their “backwardness.” In 
spite of their successes, the scope of which has never been 
negligible, they did not ultimately succeed and rapidly encountered 
the limitations of their strategic ideas. 

The debates of the time—in India as elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa—specifically concerned, these strategic ideas. Was it a 
necessary stage, described in the Marxist jargon of the time as a 
“revolutionary democratic bourgeois” phase, which was preparing 
for its own move to the left by shifting to “the construction of 
socialism”? 

Beyond its established national dimension, the plan of those in 
power included social measures of greater or lesser significance 
imposed on them by the great alliance of the people against 
imperialism, imposed even on those in the dominant classes who 
could see no further than the benefits of capitalism. Across the 
various situations, one common denominator connected all the 
legitimate powers that originated from national liberation: namely, 
their populist character—on the one hand, their will to ensure the 
benefits of development were shared by the whole (or the majority) 
of society, and, on the other, their desire to control the process by 
depriving the dominated classes of the opportunity to organize 
themselves freely beyond their control. 
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The communists have often expressed a clear awareness of this 
contradiction and the limitations it imposed on the system’s 
achievements but, for various reasons that I will not: discuss here, 
like others under the influence of the Soviets (and the attitudes 
recommended by them, set out in terms of the “non-capitalist 
approach”), the majority of communists in Asia and in Africa ended 
up becoming, to a greater or lesser extent, “critical” forces of 
support for the populist national plans in question. The split that 
pitted Maoism against the Soviets sometimes curbed the extent of 
this support, in Asia in particular. Indian communists to varying 
degrees kept their distance from the Congress Party’s populist 
national plan. The degrees of this distance distinguish the dominant 
parties and tendencies of today’s Indian communists. To the extent 
this distance was kept, the Indian communists hold a strong 
position within their society that cannot be compared, for example, 
with that of the Arab communists whose parties almost 
unconditionally rallied to Nasserist, Baathist, and Bumedian 
populism. 

In spite of their limitations, the successes of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
and Indira Gandhi’s Indian populist national plan were significant 
both in economic and political terms. ; 

From the outset, colonization carried out a systematic 
deindustrialization of India, advanced at the time, to the benefit of 
Great Britain, which was in the process of industrialization. 
Therefore, independent India gave priority to its industrialization. 
This was envisioned with a high degree of systematization, at least 
initially. Furthermore, combining large private Indian industrial 
capital with public sector enterprises was promoted to fill the 
shortcomings in the production system inherited from colonization, 
accelerate growth, and reinforce basic industries. 

The macropolitics of regulation implemented at that time were 
designed to serve this modernization plan. Price and foreign 
exchange control, subsidies, regulation of foreign enterprises, and 
borrowed technology were used to secure the main objective of 
protecting Indian industry from the devastating effects of the 
domination of the world markets by imperialist capital. Only second 
to this did the regulations in question pursue social objectives—the 
redistribution of wealth but above all a reduction of the extreme 
poverty of the popular classes. This accelerated industrial 
modernization plan accompanied by a plan to develop agricultural 
production (food crops in particular) based on the green revolution 
(which replaced the abandoned agrarian reform—the red revolution!) 
was destined principally to make the country self-sufficient in terms 
of food. The intention was to allow it to channel all its export 
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révenue exclusively to covering the imports needed by its industry. 

The whole plan was truly capitalist in nature, in the sense that 
the benefits of production and the technologies chosen did not 
challenge the fundamental rationale of capitalism, although it could 
be said, in this respect, that the experience of really existing 
socialism (even to some degree in China) was not as different as it 
then seemed, in spite of the exclusive nature of public property. The 
Indian plan was, however, clearly less radical in the sense that the 
degree of its production system’s disconnection from the dominant 
world system was less systematic than it was in the Soviet Union 
or China where wages and prices—in theory planned—were really 
detached from any comparison with those of the global capitalist 
system. This characteristic of the Indian plan, which can be found 
in other non-communist populist national experiences (in the Arab 
world for example), was closely linked to the failure to challenge 
social structures inherited from colonization. 

The full extent of this close relationship was revealed through 
the option of the green revolution, which we know reinforced rather 
than weakened the position of the dominant rural classes and large 
property owners in particular. 

These differences between the national Indian model and that of 
Communist China account for the visible differences in their results. 
The growth rate of industrial and agricultural production in India 
was not bad at that time, it was significantly higher than it had 
been during colonial times and above the world average for postwar 
capitalism, but on the whole growth rates remained at considerably 
lower levels than those of China. Moreover, whereas growth in 
China was accompanied by a marked improvement in the popular 
classes’ standard of living, this was not the case in India where 
growth exclusively benefited the new middle- classes (who were the 
minority although in a thirty year period they expanded from 5 to 15 
percent of the overall population of the country). The poverty of the 
dominant popular classes remained unchanged, even worsened 
slightly. 

Liberal discourse does not take these basic realities into account. 
And that is why I do not subscribe to the optimistic conclusions 
drawn by many futurologists that India is about to enjoy accelerated 
growth that will raise it to the status of a great modern power, 
following China’s example. So far, China has the advantage of the 
legacy of its radical revolution whereas India is handicapped by the 
unchallenged legacy of colonization. This is why economic growth 
in China, supported by investment systems’ that are more favorable 
to the development of the whole production system, continues to 
prevail compared with growth in India. The fact remains that if 
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China were to become too liberal, and if India were to continue on 
the ultra-liberal course of the last fifteen years or so, we would see - 
growth flag. In my opinion, the agrarian question lies at the heart 
of the challenge the two countries are currently facing, by which I 
mean the fundamental question of the access of all the peasantry to 
land and production, access that people still have today in China 
(for how long?) but has always been refused in India. 

The political successes of independent India are certainly 
significant. India is far more heterogeneous than China. It was only 
by playing precisely on the diversity of its Indian peoples (and 
states) that British colonization succeeded in imposing its power. 
Credit is due to the national liberation movement for its successes 
in sustaining the unity of the federal Indian nation. The.reason for 
this success is the secularism of the Indian state, which even the 
wave of Hindu culturalism has not succeeded in undermining. The 
difference in the behavior of Indian governments and the majority. of 
Indian society toward its Muslim minority and the behavior of 
Muslim-dominated governments and societies toward their Christian 
minorities, for example, demonstrates the value of secularism. This 
democratic progress is not found in other regions of the world (the 
Arab and Muslim world in particular). Of course, this assertion 
needs to be qualified. There is abundant evidence (including the 
Sikhs on the one hand and the national struggles of the: peoples of 
the northeast on the other) of the limitations of the regime’s 
capacity to deal correctly with national questions. 

The experience of modern-day . India demonstrates the 
unquestionable superiority of democracy and the futility of 
arguments in support of autocratic management, which is often 
claimed to be more effective. This remains true despite the evident 
limitations and the class content of bourgeois democracy in general, 
and the reality of it in India’s experience. To the credit of the 
national liberation movement (Congress and the communists), this 
option was probably the only effective way of managing the various 
social and regional interests (even if limited to those of the 
privileged classes). It was also the only way of winning popular 
support for the plan of the minority making up the hegemonic bloc. 

On the international scene, independent India applied itself to 
‘shaping the Southern front of the time, the Non-Aligned Movement, 
whose origins lay in the Afro-Asian Conference held in Bandung 
(1955). Not even India’s head-on collision with China called this 
overtly anti-imperialist strategy into question. 


The Liberal and Culturalist Drift 
The erosion of the national populist plan was as unavoidable in 
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India as it was elsewhere because of its inherent limitations and 
contradictions. This and the delegitimization of power that 
accompanied it gave rise to an offensive by obscurantist forces 
supported by the dominant compradore class and a large proportion 
of the middle classes (whose expansion was dwindling and 
increasingly beset by difficulties) motivated by the discourse and 
maneuvers of United States imperialism. The 1991 turn toward 
liberalism originated in the compradore leadership of the Congress 
Party, but its political beneficiaries, as elsewhere, have been 
culturalists who found a ready audience for their irrational illusions 
in the social tensions and misery always attendant to liberal 
reforms. 

In India, these obscurantist illusions have a name: Hindutva. 
This term designates the affirmation of the priority of adherence to 
the Hindu religion defined as the “real identity” of the peoples of 
the country, as opposed to the concept of “Bharatva,” which refers 
to the nation. Of course, this Hindu affirmation does not challenge 
the colonial legacy concerning land ownership or the respect for the 
hierarchical caste system in particular. In this respect, as Indian 
communists have not ceased to point out, the obscurantist illusions 
serve the interests of compradore and imperialist powers perfectly. 
The “specificities” with which their pseudo national, or even quasi 
anti-imperialist, discourse is filled are absolutely worthless. They 
fuel a renewal the divisive communitarism (in this case anti-Muslim) 
that colonial power used, in its day, to-counter the rising 
aspirations of secular, democratic, modernist national liberation. 

Nothing in this respect differentiates this regression from that 
which afflicts other peripheral societies that are victims of the same 
erosion of the national populist plan, Arab and Muslim societies in 
particular. The parallel with political Islam is clear. 

Nevertheless, this adverse drift does not necessarily seem to be 
as marked in India as in Arab and Muslim countries. The reason for 
this no doubt lies in the fact that Indian communist parties kept 
their distance from the Congress Party’s plan for independent India 
whereas those of Arab and Muslim countries rallied almost 
unconditionally to similar populist plans. As a result, the 
communists in India have maintained (or even expanded upon) a 
degree of popularity that protects society from regression at the 
very time when almost all communist movements were entering a 
phase of decline. 

The decline was therefore accompanied here by the renewed 
radicalization of social struggles. Evidence of this can be seen in 
the Naxalite offensive which, in spite of tactical errors of judgment, 
has reawakened revolutionary awareness among the peasantry in vast 
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areas (approximately a third) of India. Further evidence can be seen 
in the brutal entry of the Dalit into political and social combat 
(itself, no doubt, a result of the radicalization of the peasantry) and 
in the confirmed attachment of the middle classes to democracy. 

This explains why the collapse of the legitimacy which the 
Congress Party had enjoyed almost exclusively did not produce a 
definitive victory for the right. The first right-wing government was 
overturned by a left-wing electoral alliance led by V. P. Singh who 
offered the communists greater influence in the political life of the 
country. This still fragile alliance was unable to prevent the electoral 
recovery of the right but, in turn, this second experience of a 
Hindu-compradore government, which wholly subscribed to the 
dictates of imperialism on the offensive (accelerating economic 
liberalization), failed. In the 2004 elections the premises of Hindu 
culturalism and liberalism promoted by the compradore bourgeoisie 
and its imperialist masters were jointly held responsible for the 
social catastrophe by the majority of the Indian electorate. This 
association is not made elsewhere, especially not in the Arab and 
Muslim worlds. 

But the battle is far from being won by the Indian left. The 
organizational questions facing the divided Indian communist 
movement are daunting. Effective cooperation in struggle will 
require a massive effort to overcome historical obstacles, not the 
least of which are undemocratic forms of organization. 


The Long and Difficult March of Alter-Globalization 


Dominant liberal discourse not only considers there to be no 
alternative to economic liberalism and the form of globalization that 
accompanies it but also claims that support for this choice is 
progressive and that all people endowed with an enterprising spirit 
must win. Recognizing this to be nonsense, which has been 
disproved by facts, and which cannot stand up to any serious 
theoretical reflection, is not enough. Building a progressive social 
alternative that would form part of a different global integration— 
one wholly apart from neoliberal world politics, economics, and 
ideology (i.e., real alter-globalization) is still difficult and the march 
in this direction will be long. 

Where India is concerned, the creation of such an alternative 
necessarily means that appropriate responses must be found to meet 
the following four main challenges: 

l. To find a radical solution to the Indian peasant problem based 
on the recognition of the right of access to land for all peasants in 
the most egalitarian conditions possible. This, in turn, means the 
abolition of the caste system and the ideology that legitimizes it. In 
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other words, India must progress toward as radical a revolution as 
that of China. 

2. To create a united workers’ front that integrates segments of 
the relatively stabilized working classes with those that are not. 
This challenge is common to all countries of the modern world and 
particularly all those of the periphery of the system which are 
characterized by the enormously destructive effects of new poverty 
(massive unemployment, a lack of job security, and the excrescence 
of wretched conditions in the informal sector). It is the duty of the 
unionists, communists, and activists of popular movements to invent 
new forms of struggle that will advance participatory democracy 
and together be capable of defining the stages of a common long- 
term strategy. 

3. To maintain the unity of the Indian subcontinent while 
establishing local democratic self-government, and to renew the 
forms of association of the various peoples that make up the Indian 
nation on reinforced democratic bases. To defeat the strategies of 
imperialism which, as always, pursues (beyond its tactical options) 
its objective of disempowering the great states, since these are 
better able than microstates to withstand the assaults of 
imperialism. 

4. To focus international political options on the central issue of 
reconstructing a front of the peoples of the South (the solidarity of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa first and foremost) in circumstances 
that, of course, are no longer those that surrounded the formation 
of the Non-Aligned Movement at the time of Bandung (1955-1975). 
To give the highest priority to the objective of derailing the United 
States’ plan for military control of the planet and thwart the 
political maneuvers of Washington whose purpose is to prevent any 
serious rapprochement between India, China, and Russia. 

The political and social forces that prevent India from moving in 
the above-mentioned directions are considerable. They constitute a 
hegemonic bloc that accounts for a fifth of the population—behind 
the great industrial, commercial, and financial bourgeoisie, and the 
big landowners, the great masses of well-off peasants and middle 
classes, and the high bureaucracy and technocracy. These 200 
million Indians are the exclusive beneficiaries of the national plan 
implemented so far. No doubt, at the present time of extreme 
liberal triumph, this bloc is collapsing under the effect, among 
others, of the end of the upwards social mobility of the lower 
middle classes who are threatened with loss of job security and 
impoverishment if not outright poverty. This situation provides the 
left with the opportunity to develop tactics, if it can, to weaken the 
coherence of these reactionary forces in general and in particular 
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their compradore approach which is the drive belt for globalized 
imperialist domination. However, it also offers opportunities to the 
Hindu right in the event the left fails. 

We often hear it said that this “nation of 200 million people,” 
which alone constitutes a large market comparable to that of several 
large European countries, is India’s future whereas the majority who 
number some 800 million poverty-stricken Indians are nothing but a 
ball and chain to which the country is shackled. Besides being 
abhorrent, this reactionary opinion is utterly stupid. The minority is 
only privileged because it exploits the country’s resources and the 
workers who are the majority. 

` The minority that make up this bloc is, therefore, in a situation 
that excludes the reproduction in India of the historic capital-labor 
compromise on which the social democracy of the developed West 
was founded. The discourse that compares peripheral Fordism to 
the Fordism of the developed regions is based on a huge failure to 
understand the impact of each of these two formulas: Western 
Fordism shared benefits of capitalist expansion with the majority of 
the working classes, while peripheral Fordism operates for the sole 
benefit of the middle classes. India is not the only example of this; 
Brazil and China today are in similar situations. 

The management of this hegemonic bloc through political 
democracy, such as it is in India, does not lessen its reactionary 
class dimension. On the contrary, it is the most effective way to 
establish it. 

This hegemonic bloc that rules Indian society is well integrated 
into the rationale of dominant capitalist globalization and so far 
none of the various political forces through which it is expressed 
challenges it. Yet the Indian national project remains fragile, 
incapable by its very nature of extending to the whole of society 
even in the limited form of a “rationalized” capitalism. 

This vulnerability results in the frequently opportunistic behavior 
of the Indian political class, justified most often by short term real- 
politic arguments. Faced with the United States plan for overall 
(military) control of the planet and the collective imperialist 
alignment of the triad (United States, Europe, and Japan), the 
Indian political class has so far been incapable of producing and 
implementing the necessary counter measures. That would entail the 
creation of a front uniting India, Russia, and China, all threatened 
in equal measure by the compradorization resulting from the 
expansion of the new imperialist collective. It might also entail the 
more systematic pursuit of a rapprochement with Europe, depending 
on the extent to which the latter would keep its distance from 
Washington’s hegemonic plan. India’s rulers do not properly value 
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this perspective, including those associated with most determined 
government formulas to undermine the Hindu-compradore right. On 
the contrary, they continue to give priority to their conflicts with 
China, perceived as a potential military adversary and a dangerous 
financial rival in the markets of globalized capitalism. They even 
believe they may be able to use a possible rapprochement with the 
United States in order to become its major ally in Asia. There are 
others in the third world who have adopted a similar deluded 
reasoning: in Brazil, South Africa, and even China. 

The measures required to counter the deployment of a new 
collective imperialism require the reconstruction of a Southern 
peoples’ front. Here again, the task is far from easy. The conflicts 
between the countries of the South, especially in the area between 
India and Pakistan, largely caused by the culturalist-compradore 
deviation (for which the responsibility of political Islam is 
considerable), take precedence and reinforce the short term tactical 
calculations of the Indian political class. 

This opportunism will not only in the long term destroy the 
conditions necessary for the construction both of a progressive 
national alternative and an alter-globalization to support it, but it 
blinds its defenders to the point of making them lose sight of the 
vulnerability of Indian unity and the maneuvers of an imperialism 
which seeks to destroy it. There are no illusions to be had in this 
area. Even if today Washington diplomacy chooses to “support India 
and its unity” for a while for tactical reasons, its long term plan is 
to disable the capacity of this great country to become a great 
power. Submitting to the project of the expansion of global 
capitalism reinforces centrifugal tendencies, for this submission 
accentuates the regional inequalities of development. The vision of 
India as a great power is inconsistent with the harsh requirements 
of a global capitalism under the hegemony of the United States. 


Announcement 


All current subscribers of the journal ‘Analytical Monthly Review” 


will get 20% discount on the cover price of all the books 
published by Cornerstone Publications and the postal charges will | 
| be borne by Cornerstone Publications. 
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Out of Sight & Out of Mind 


A New Oceanic Imperialism 
MIKE SKLADANY, BEN BELTON, ano REBECCA CLAUSEN 


In the July-August 2003 issue of Monthly Review (titled 
“Imperialism Now”) a number of compelling articles brought into 
clear focus the rapidly-emerging reconfiguration of U.S. global 
domination. As John Bellamy Foster noted in his lead essay, “The 
New Age of Imperialism,” the current reshaping of the world under 
capitalism is indicative of a “systematic reality arising from the very 
nature of capitalist development.” Within this new systematic 
development, the logic of capitalism penetrates everywhere in its 
quest to secure new markets and natural resources. This article 
addresses an important but as yet little examined area of capitalist 
penetration—the open ocean—and the Bush administration’s attempt 
to privatize this last remaining remnant of common property. The 
social and economic consequences of such a privatization have yet 
to be played out, but every indication leads us to anticipate that 
these will include windfall profits for corporations, slackening 
environmental regulations, and the relentless externalizing of costs 
while profits accrue to a handful of oceanic actors, namely oil 
corporations and fish farmers. Remarkably, the lead federal agency, 
the Department of Commerce (DOC), is paving the way for these 
results under a cloak of great secrecy, masking their case for 
privatization with the disingenuous hyperbole of a seafood trade 
deficit, “farming the seas,” and “feeding the world.” Under the 
auspices of the DOC, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) has drafted legislation that will allow the 
ocean waters and bottom lands of the continental shelf to be leased 
to fish-farming operations, a move that promises to unleash a host 
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of ominous environmental, economic, and social consequences. 

The struggle for control of the oceans by nation-states for 
shipping, defense, trade, and natural resource extraction, has been 
of vital importance for capitalist growth. Capitalism, by its nature, 
is hostile to any property held in common, and its history has been 
one of unending attack upon such property. The historical result has 
been that most of what was once held in common is now private 
property. Today, capital, using new technologies, is again seeking 
profit in its old hunting ground, the open ocean. And once again, 
the state is closely allied with private corporate interests. Consider 
the recent publication of the preliminary report of the U.S. Ocean 
Policy Commission. The “U.S. Ocean Policy Commission Report” 
recommends a new science-driven regime. On the surface, this 
appears to be an encouraging development. However, an analytical 
reading of the text and an understanding of the current political 
climate leave little doubt as to the ultimate intent of U.S. policy: 
the full capitalist exploitation of oceanic resources. 

This essay examines how our ocean is set to become the new 
frontier for capitalist exploitation. Our organizing thesis takes off 
from DOC/NOAA’s efforts to move fish farming “offshore” into the 
Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) where it can flourish “out of sight 
and out of mind.” The EEZ, as designated by the United Nations 
Convention on the Law of the Sea (1982), transforms the oceanic 
commons by giving coastal nations exclusive economic jurisdiction 
to the ocean waters and seabed from 3 to 200 miles off their coasts. 
Thus the EEZ gives the United States, as well as other nations, the 
right to use living and nonliving ocean resources within 200 miles 
of their coastlines for economic exploration and exploitation. This 
is just the tip of the iceberg. Offshore aquaculture has close ties 
with oil and related corporate interests. Fish farming in the EEZ, 
while appearing novel, is an exemplar of a new twist in the 
imperialistic oceanic regime. Similar to other resource use and 
extraction processes, open ocean aquaculture (OOA) is the latest 
property transformation ignited by government policy, made possible 
through technological innovation, and driven by capital’s quest for 
profits. The result is a fundamental contradiction. Big business and 
its client agency, NOAA, promise to reduce the U.S. seafood trade 
deficit and “feed the world,” but in reality, the displacement of 
labor, community alienation, and massive environmental degradation 
are the likely outcomes. 

So far it has proven difficult, if not impossible, to develop a 
convincing rationale for private oceanic property. A particularly 
useful way to understand this is through an examination of the 
Public Trust Doctrine. Originating in Roman law, embedded in the 
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Magna Carta, and further articulated in England and the United 
States, the Public Trust Doctrine has been shaped by court 
decisions, social conflict, and culture and has acted as a guiding 
legal principle with respect to common property. The implications 
of the doctrine are summarized as follows: 


First, in light of-the essential inalienability of public trust 
resources, [the doctrine] reinforces concerns about the 
“giveaway” of public resources to private interests. Second, it 
confers on government a continuing duty of supervision and 
responsibility to choose courses of action least destructive to | 
trust resources. Third, it strengthens the principle set forth 
in the Magnuson-Stevens Act that individual [fishing] quotas 
are privileges, creating no property rights and therefore 
subject to modification or revocation without compensation 
to their holders. Finally, it suggests that conferring exclusive 
rights of use should be accompanied by some form of 
compensation to the public.’ 


In the modern era, the struggle over interpretation of the public 
trust, the commons, and the drive to privatize property captures a 
large portion of systematic capitalist development. The fundamental 
tension is best seen as a class conflict. In a general historical sense, 
elites have attempted to privatize the commons, thereby excluding 
commoners. In the United States, the idea of privatizing nature in 
order for it to be used more efficiently is abundantly evident and 
represents the central tenet of property struggles. At the same time, 
exerting private property claims and rights over what was once 
commonly held provides a forceful means for capital accumulation. 
The first U.S. court decision on Public Trust—Arnold v. Mundy— 
occurred over efforts to privatize oyster beds, thereby excluding 
those who felt it was a public right to freely harvest these sedentary 
food sources.” 

The often-cited “tragedy of the commons” argument put forth by 
Garrett Hardin is the clearest articulation of modern capitalist 
ideology concerning privatizing resources that were once held in 
common.’ Hardin’s argument has become the dominant discourse 
drawn upon by governments, and especially their biological and 
administrative scientists, to explain the problem of allocating 
natural resources for private profit from the commons. Hardin used 
the analogy of a field “open to all” to argue that common ownership 
inevitably leads to the deterioration of the environment. The 
solution is to privatize what was once held in common (security of 
tenure is necessary to allow sufficient time for investments to be 
recouped), because individuals are seen as too selfish to effectively 
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manage common pool resources. Though now widely discredited,* 
this argument remains especially resonant, and it finds clear 
expression in NOAA’s attempts to privatize the ocean waters and 
bottom lands for the expansion of fish farming in the open ocean. 

In our examination of the surge to develop offshore aquaculture, 
we find a complicating intersection of statutes, laws, and 
jurisdictions, and federal as well as state agencies that exercise 
influence over activities in the Exclusive Economic Zone. NOAA is 
seeking to exempt fish farming from the requirements of the 
pertinent statutes and place it out of the jurisdiction of other 
agencies, making it a completely self-regulated industry. In sum, we 
are rapidly entering into what ecological anthropologist Bonnie 
McKay calls a “Constitutional moment.”° It is clear that numerous 
legal challenges involving the Public Trust Doctrine will determine 
to what extent aquaculture will transform property relations in the 
open ocean. 

The political-economic structures prepared to usher in the 
privatization of the ocean did not cohere in a vacuum; they are the 
result of a long history of systematic capitalist development. 
Modern-day globalization, with its “free trade” agreements and 
neoliberal ideology, has paved the way for the spread of the global 
capitalist production of aquacultured species. The combination of a 
critical set of precursors, notably in the global South, led to the 
expansion of industrial aquaculture and extensive corporate 
involvement in a lucrative new growth sector. After the Second 
World War, the industrialization of capture fishing led to 
unprecedented increases in fish production. As these fisheries began 
to collapse and the Law of the Sea imposed territorial restrictions 
on ocean fishing, international aid agencies such as the World Bank, 
Asian Development Bank, and a host of bilateral entities identified 
aquaculture as an export-led growth strategy for newly-emerging 
capitalist states. Even China, whose traditional domestic aquaculture 
dates back thousands of years, confronted the need to increase 
income and foreign exchange, which fueled the recent intensification 
of shrimp and finfish production for export. Emerging capitalist 
states such as Thailand fueled economic growth in part by the 
export of lucrative pond-raised shrimp. Other countries such as 
Vietnam, Brazil, Nigeria, and Madagascar are following this growth 
machine. Aid agencies acting on behalf of developed countries such 
as the United States, the United Kingdom, and Japan, used aid 
dollars to stimulate economic growth and political stability through 
aquaculture, gain entry to the resultant burgeoning markets, and 
establish a geopolitical foothold in these strategically important 
regions. These developments, especially in the case of shrimp, led 
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` to a corresponding rash of environmental degradation, displacement 
of traditional resource users, and the inevitable exploitation of 
labor. 

Beginning in the 1970s, Norway’s technological advances in 
aquaculture aided the development of a global salmon farming 
industry. Norwegian corporations are heavily invested in other 
producing regions of the world including Chile and Canada. In 
twenty years, Chile went from producing no salmon to overtaking 
Norway as the world’s largest producer, a feat made possible by its 
lax environmental regulations and low labor costs. In the 1990s, 
subsequent over-production of salmon and increased efficiencies have 
led to cycles of consolidation and expansion for the industry, with 
seven transnational corporations now owning over 40 percent of 
global salmon production. Firms invested in aquaculture have close 
ties to other extractive offshore industries. For example, the parent 
company of Stolt Sea Farm (Stolt-Nielsen S.A.) also owns 41.7 
percent of Stolt Offshore S.A., a leading offshore contractor to the 
oil and gas industry. The internal relations between offshore 
aquaculture and oil and gas exploration are just beginning to be 
exposed.° 

Imports of artificially cheap seafood have sparked demand in the 
United States, where annual consumption of seafood is rising 
steadily. Last year’s seafood trade deficit (U.S. seafood imports 
minus U.S. seafood exports) ran close to $10 billion, second only to 
oil. A crucial policy development that spurred aquaculture’s move 
further offshore was the National Aquaculture Act (NAA) of 1980, 
which posited that, “it is the national policy, to encourage the 
development of aquaculture in the United States.” In defining 
aquaculture development as in the national interest, the NAA sought 
to lessen dependency on foreign imports through creating self- 
sufficiency in seafood production. The Department of Commerce 
Aquaculture Policy, drafted in 1999, explicitly advanced this process 
by planning for an increase in “the value of domestic aquaculture 
production from the present $900 million annually to $5 billion” by 
2025. 

A convergence of state and corporate interests has subsidized 
aquaculture research to entice subsequent private investment in the 
industry. In the mid 1990s, NOAA began researching the technical 
and economic feasibility of raising fish offshore in conjunction with 
the National Sea Grant College Program. The University of New 
Hampshire, Texas A&M, Auburn University, the University of 
Hawaii, and the University of Puerto Rico are all key Sea Grant 
funded universities. Through these partnerships, NOAA appropriates 
public funds for what it hopes will eventually become a privately- 
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run activity. The Agriculture Research Service, a branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA), states that, “A strong 
USDA commitment to aquaculture research, technology development, 
and technology transfer...in cooperation with university and private 
research programs...is needed to energize industry development.”® 

By utilizing a research and development burden borne by the 
public, the OOA industry can expect to benefit from artificially low 
production costs and exaggerated profit margins. In addition, the 
State provides bailout mechanisms at the behest of corporate forces 
that have already exploited the ocean’s resources. Recent research in 
OOA proposes anchoring fish cages to expired oil drilling platforms, 
thereby removing all contractual obligations to clean up or 
decommission the obtrusive extraction machinery. The front-loading 
of investment in OOA with public research money demonstrates 
how corporate interests can extend capital’s quest for limitless 
growth and drive all other fishing practices out of the market. 

The most recent report from the U.S. Ocean Policy Commission 
has recommended amending the National Aquaculture Act to make 
NOAA the lead federal agency for implementing policy on marine 
aquaculture. This would effectively allow NOAA carte blanche to 
expand the offshore aquaculture industry. NOAA’s policy-driven 
research agenda has focused largely on perfecting the biological 
production of hitherto uncultured fish species and emphasizing 
questions of biotechnological feasibility over those of social 
desirability. This a priori approach to aquaculture development 
privileges the mechanics of production and the bureaucratic 
imperatives of its implementation over any meaningful evaluation of 
social and ecological integrity. 

The NOAA bureaucracy is pushing to secure Apulia in the 
oceanic sphere by drafting a national OOA bill. This bill will do 
little to regulate industrial activity once OOA operations are 
established. It will implement a “one stop” permitting process to 
encourage aquacultural investment. The bill will also provide 
exemptions from the Magnuson-Steven Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act, which provides critical legislation to limit certain 
sizes of fish and prevents foreign ownership of fishing vessels and, 
by default, fish-farming operations in the EEZ. Regulating offshore 
operations (e.g., choosing whether to raise genetically-engineered or 
exotic species) will be largely voluntary and based on the NOAA- 
authored Code of Conduct for Responsible Fisheries (2000). Such 
self-imposed “standards” feature prominently in the much-maligned 
salmon aquaculture industry, where they are often used as a tool to 
deflect criticisms of “business-as-usual” practices. While these 
efforts may go some way toward prometne: a less environmentally 
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damaging industry, they frequently act more as a public relations 
smokescreen. Profit will always take precedence over stewardship 
unless the stewardship is externally enforced. 

The transition from near-shore aquaculture to offshore 
aquaculture will further amplify the social and ecological 
contradictions of industrial aquaculture’s global expansion. The 
effect of near-shore aquaculture on fishing-based communities— 
unemployment, idle fishing fleets, and the out-migration to urban 
centers—are likely to accelerate under capital-intensive, open-ocean 
aquaculture. For example, industrial shrimp aquaculture in Asia 
rapidly expanded as a “development” strategy, mirroring the 
supposed goals of the Green Revolution. The “Blue Revolution,” the 
moniker under which aquaculture presents itself, extends similar 
disregard for traditional and subsistence lifestyles around the globe. 
Traditional Asian fishers had long relied on harvesting fish from 
mangroves and estuaries near the shore. Industrial shrimp 
aquaculture abruptly changed the coastal people’s way of life, 
transforming what had been multiple-user areas into privately- 
owned, single-purpose property. This trend has been repeated at a 
host of other global locales. Following the well-worn path of near- 
shore industrial aquaculture, OOA will further disintegrate 
subsistence lifestyles and common usage by encouraging capital 
intensive technology and private property relations. ` 

Aquaculture’s coastal net-pen farming and its vision of OOA will 
increase labor’s alienation from nature. Fishermen are intimately 
connected to the natural histories of the fish and their marine 
environment. The diminished role of labor in aquaculture widens the 
rift between labor and nature. Since industrial aquaculture exists to 
return profit to capital, the minimization of all costs—labor 
included—is a primary concern. Not only do fishery workers lose 
their relationship with natural fish stocks, labor itself is reduced to 
a set of low-skill, repetitive tasks. The OOA industry strives for 
complete automation. For example, the Net Systems Corporation, 
armed with public university funding, is designing a twenty-ton 
buoy that will automatically feed and monitor tens of thousands of 
fish caged in fifty-foot-high by eighty-foot-wide submerged 
complexes. One project manager boasts that, “ultimately, you should 
be able to run the farm from a desk onshore.”!© As if submerged 
complexes are not rife with their own uncertainty and risk, research 
is already underway to develop the next generation of fish pens— 
enormous, motorized pen structures built to withstand self- 
propelled, transoceanic journeys to whatever global port is offering 
the highest prices. 

Aquaculture also impacts the labor of those still employed in 
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commercial fisheries. For example, between 1990 and 2002, the 
price for a limited-entry: salmon permit in Alaska fell by 75-90 
percent for some of the most lucrative wild fisheries in the state." 
This dramatic decline in value had devastating repercussions for 
fisherman dependent on wild-capture harvest. Alaska’s sustainably- 
managed fisheries produce vast numbers of salmon annually, a large 
portion of which now go unutilized due to aquacultural 
overproduction, glutted international markets, and depressed prices 
for all salmon. The outcome is that harvesting wild fish is no 
longer a viable profession. Norway and Japan have both experienced 
significant losses in the fishery labor force between 1990 and 2002.” 
The aquaculture industry’s promise of increased jobs rings hollow in 
light of these significant declines in fisheries labor. 

In addition to displacing fisher labor from commercial or 
traditional livelihoods, OOA also disrupts the economic viability of 
entire coastal communities that depend on healthy ocean and river 
ecosystems. Ocean-dependent employment in sport fishing, marine 
tourism, the marine supply sector, and science education is 
jeopardized by the future potential of OOA’s environmental pollution 
and economic depression. According to the Canadian Centre for 
Policy Alternatives, marine-based industries in British Columbia 
directly jeopardized by salmon farming (fish processing, sport 
fisheries, commercial fisheries, and marine tourism) contributed 
$582 million to British Columbia’s GDP, while salmon aquaculture 
contributed only $87 million.” The income from ocean-dependent 
employment, currently distributed to a wide range of regional 
workers, will in the future be directly appropriated by aquaculture 
capital in the hands of concentrated ownership. 

The aquaculture industry’s legitimacy relies on its disingenuous 
claim of “feeding the world.” In fact, many types of aquaculture 
actually result in a net loss of protein. Raising carnivorous species 
such as salmon in aquatic feedlots requires massive amounts of 
fishmeal derived from wild stocks (herring, anchovy, sardine, and 
krill). Fish that could serve as an excellent source of protein for 
people throughout the world are instead ground up to produce 
fewer pounds of high value fish to satisfy wealthy consumer tastes. 
The extraction of fish from the marine regions of protein-poor 
nations to produce salmon for wealthy North American and 
European consumers illustrates the global inequalities resulting from 
aquaculture’s capitalist organization. World Bank loans to fishing 
countries of the global South are rife with export incentives and 
privatization policies, effectively removing a nation’s autonomy 
regarding fisheries production and trade balances. 

Typical of capitalist enterprise, industrial aquaculture relies on 
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externalizing the costs and risks of production wastes, resulting in 
myriad ecological problems. Offshore aquatic feedlots create massive 
densities of caged fish whose fecal and antibiotic waste contaminate 
the local environment. The result is an inevitable transfer of disease 
and parasites. Often, the caged pens are filled with tens of 
thousands of species exotic to the area where they are farmed. 
Invariably, penned fish escape and quickly invade the surrounding 
habitats, destroying the wild stocks. 

Current research is underway to use genetically-engineered pen 
fish for increased growth rates and profit margins. The manipulated 
gene codes further detach OOA from natural biological processes. 
Although the escape of genetically-engineered fish will severely 
compromise the ocean’s biodiversity, NOAA has stated that, 
“priorities to conserve genetic biodiversity should not deter research 
to improve breeds.”* The clear intersection of industry and 
government agency accelerates the capitalist penetration into the 
ocean commons, threatening labor, food security, environmental 
health, and biological diversity. 

The globalization of industrial aquaculture has caused hundreds 
of peasant-based grassroots and NGO groups in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa to protest its social and environmental 
consequences.» North American fishermen, conservation groups, and 
First Nations have joined forces to resist and critique near-shore 
aquaculture. By placing OOA operations at a distance of three to 
two hundred miles offshore, however, capitalist interests hope their 
detrimental impacts will go unnoticed by the public. 

The rise of OOA represents the convergence of a unique set of 
political, historical, social, technical, economic, and environmental 
factors, and changing power relations, both at a national and global 
level. Far from being coherently defined, it results from shifting 
political opportunities in resource utilization among the bureaucratic 
institutions of the state and corporations. The effect is a somewhat 
nebulous formation most explicitly fashioned around the ill- 
conceived thesis that industrial aquaculture development in any 
conceivable form can be an economic driver and is therefore 
desirable. However, an equally, if not more, compelling reason for 
the development of OOA that is seldom articulated, is its potential 
to open the last remaining common property frontier to enclosure 
and subsequent capitalist exploitation. 

The Ocean Policy Commission, which has argued for a more 
ordered approach toward managing oceanic resources (and thrown 
its support behind OOA and an empowered NOAA), counts among 
its sixteen board members nine with easily traceable ties to oil, 
mining, development, aquaculture, and waste disposal. This may 
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provide a telling glimpse at the beginnings of a new era of 
aggressive capitalist development for the oceans. 

The prospects for the first steps toward ocean privatization rest 
on the success of a number of political actions. The pending OOA 
bill is slated to go to Congress in the first quarter of 2005. The bill 
is currently being reviewed internally at NOAA and typically, given 
the secretive nature of the project, no one outside of these elite 
policy circles has been given access to it. Before going to the Office 
of Management and Budget, the proposed bill must be reviewed by 
other federal agencies, slowing down its progress. Mandated 
safeguards such as a Legislative Environmental, Impact Statement 
would take years to conduct and will be resisted by NOAA in favor 
of quicker and far less stringent evaluation processes. Complicating 
this matter further are potential conflicts between intersecting laws, 
statutes, and jurisdictions. For example the National Environmental 
Protection Act (NEPA) may prove applicable in this setting, while 
the Law of the Sea may prohibit flotillas of automated cages from 
drifting all over the world. The relationship between the federal and 
coastal states governments is another area requiring greater 
demarcation. l 

It remains to be seen what effect the Ocean Policy commissions 
report will have on the future use of our seas. Ominous in this 
regard is the commission’s recommendation that gas and oil 
companies underwrite the cost of protecting our oceanic heritage. 
This is clearly an example of having the fox guard the chicken coop. 
While it is obvious who would stand to gain from the potential 
sell-off, it is doubtful that any real opposition to oceanic 
privatization will be mounted. The best chance for a challenge exists 
with environmental NGO’s, but the majority of organizations with 
any real political clout, the “beltway” green groups headquartered in 
Washington D.C. may become muddled when pet incentives such as 
the Marine Protected Areas and continued largesse are extended 
their way. Still, given their legal expertise and financial capabilities 
it is these groups that have the greatest potential for mounting 
serious challenges to OOA based on Public Trust law. It is clear 
that, should the continental shelf be divvied up for the benefit of 
corporate resource extraction, it will be the people of the United 
States and the marine environment that suffer, along with the 
world’s population whose livelihoods and cultures depend on a 
freely accessible ocean. 
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It is tempting to speculate how the radical politics of the 1960s 
might have played out had Malcolm X not been assassinated on 
February 21, 1965. The campaigns for civil rights, for the liberation 
of people of color domestically and internationally, against the war 
in Vietnam and other instances of U.S. imperialism, and, above all, 
the then-nascent efforts to build popular multi-issue mass 
movements in support of these goals and calling for socialism surely 
would have benefited from his strong, clear voice and able 
leadership. Speculation, of course, is idle. But the direction taken 
by the Black Panthers, the Young Lords, and Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s Poor Peoples Campaign of the late 1960s, as well as the 
emergence of strong anti-imperialist voices in the New Left, offer a 
glimpse of what might have been possible. As an aid in 
understanding Malcolm X’s historical place, we republish an 
interview with Malcolm conducted by the poet A. B. Spellman which 
appeared in Monthly Review’s pages in May 1964. It is accompanied 
by Jigs Gardner’s examination of the political context of Malcolm’s 
killing which was published in MR in April 1965. The two pieces 
are introduced by John J. Simon’s survey of Malcolm’s life and work 
from the perspective of the present.—The Editors of Monthly Review 


1. The Achievement of Malcolm X 


JOHN J. SIMON 


The life of Malcolm X, who was murdered forty years ago this 
month, spafined a trajectory from oppression and victimization to 
inchoate rebellion and revolutionary autonomy. His was a voyage 
from resistance to an informed radicalism. It was a journey from 
which he ultimately gathered political and historical insight which, 
combined with his tools of persuasion and skills at leadership, 
made him at the time of his death arguably the most dangerous 
figure in this country’s history to.confront its ruling class. For us, 
forty years later, Malcolm’s life is also informative: both about the 
destructive encounters that Africans, Asians, Latins, and indigenous 
peoples have had with this country, its culture and its history, and 
how deeply domestic resistance to that oppression is embedded in 


John J. Simon has been a book editor and public radio and television 
producer. He is a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. 
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the global anti-imperialist struggle. 

Malcolm was born in Omaha, Nebraska in 1925. While į pi 
with him, his mother was attacked by Ku Klux Klansmen tryin, 
force his family out of town because his father had spoken to- | 
meeting of local blacks in support of Marcus Garvey’s “back to 
Africa” movement. Malcolm’s family moved to Lansing, Michigan 
where one of his earliest memories was seeing his home burnt 
down in 1929 by members of the Black Legion, a white fascist 
organization; later his father’s body was found hacked to death. 
There followed a spiral of family breakdown sadly all too familiar 
among the most victimized and vulnerable in this country in the 
last century. Malcolm’s mother went mad under the weight of trying 
to bring up eight children alone in extreme poverty. His family was 
broken up and Malcolm went to live in what is now called a group 
foster home. But, bright and good looking, he stood at the top of 
his class academically and was seventh grade class president in a 
mostly white school. Indeed, Malcolm might have been poised on 
the brink of a Horatio Alger-like ascent—if such a thing existed— 
had it not been for his skin color; a white teacher explained the 
real-word limitations of twentieth century America. When Malcolm 
said he might want to be a lawyer, the teacher suggested carpentry 
instead, saying, “We all here like you, you know that, but you’ve 
got to be realistic about being a nigger.” 

The amalgam of everyday racism, historic and institutionalized 
white supremacy, and the Great Depression found Malcolm vainly 
looking for work, moving to Boston and New York, running numbers 
for gamblers and dealing cocaine, heroin, and women. A junkie 
himself, he became a burglar and, inevitably, was caught, convicted 
of multiple crimes, and sentenced by a Massachusetts court to ten 
years in prison. There, in events movingly recounted in The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, Malcolm went through a kind of 
“conversion,” curing himself of his drug addictions and a propensity 
to extreme violence. Malcolm fortuitously met a long-serving ex- 
thief who introduced him to the prison’s uncommonly well-stocked 
library, which became his “university.” It was there that his 
intellectual odyssey began. He read everything, from philosophy, 
history, and fiction to the words (all of them, in alphabetical order) 
in the Merriam-Webster College Dictionary. He also encountered the 
sacred texts of Christianity and Islam, and, in 1948, was converted 
to the faith of the Nation of Islam, the Black Muslims. 

In his review of The Autobiography of Malcolm X (1965) in The 
New York Review of Books, the radical journalist I. F. Stone, 
attempting to understand both the cognitive and unconscious 
aspects of Malcolm’s experience and the life changing character of 
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his religious conversion, cites the pragmatist philosopher William 
James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). Uncomfortable 
with such sudden, even radicalizing, changes in outlook and 
personality, James saw them as character flaws, describing them as 
a “liability” and noting “sudden and complete change as one of 
[man’s] most curious peculiarities.” But James also understood 
them as emancipating qualities; he quotes Martin Luther, “God is 
the God...of those who are brought to nothing...and his nature 
is...to save the very desperate and the damned” [Stone’s ellipses]. 
Stone was fascinated by Malcolm’s religious conversion because it 
prefigured his later political conversion. 

Stone wrote in the context of the early 1960s debate among 
white liberals about the nature of the Black Muslim movement. 
Many condemned it as a hate-breeding cult, violent, extremist, and 
subversive of what mainstream commentators saw as a civil rights 
movement led by the “respectable” black middle-class leadership. 
Malcolm attacked those leaders, seeing them as compliant and 
submissive. In his eyes they were willing to betray those they 
purported to champion even as they sought admission to the white 
establishment. While not accepting Malcolm’s blanket condemnation 
of the civil rights leadership, Stone did see the Black Muslims as 
addressing in unique, imaginative, and transmuting ways the 
seemingly intractable and humiliating problems of material 
exploitation and abuse that was Jim Crow. “The sickness of the 
Negro in America is that he has been made to feel a nigger; the 
genocide is psychic,” Stone wrote. What the Muslims did for 
Malcolm, as they did for numerous others, through their sometimes 
fantastical teachings—for example, the white man as “blue-eyed 
Devil”—was to invalidate the debilitating and self-destructive 
mindsets that accompanied the legacy of slavery, Jim Crow, and 
unremitting poverty, replacing them with a sense of liberation and 
allowing them the prospect of being actors in their own history. 

Released from prison in 1952, Malcolm went to Chicago to meet 
Elijah Mohammed, leader of the movement, and then moved to 
Detroit, working at various industrial jobs and becoming increasingly 
engaged in Muslim activities. Ultimately he became a minister in 
the Nation of Islam, preaching in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. With Malcolm often the spur, the Nation of Islam 
grew from a small religious sect based around Chicago and Detroit 
to an important national force among primarily northern urban 
blacks. That population had grown dramatically during and after the 
Second World War, migrating north, first to find jobs in defense 
plants and later fleeing the loss of work due to the mechanization 
of cotton harvesting, work traditionally done by blacks since slavery. 
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Increasingly crowded into ghettos and substandard public housing, 
working at ill-paid jobs, and enveloped in a climate of desperation, 
many were attracted to the Nation of Islam. The Nation of Islam 
taught self-help and preached self-respect; it provided schools both 
for children and adults and offered cooperative food and clothing 
shops. Its mosques became centers of a culturally enriched life. 
Many were attracted to its religious and ethical message offering 
both salvation and spiritual protection from the “white devil.” The 
Nation of Islam was attractive, presenting a middle-class face to the 
community; it was free of crime and drugs, and, perhaps above all, 
it offered pride. The Muslims were viewed sympathetically by 
politicians such as Reverend Adam Clayton Powell Jr. and included 
among its adherents the heavyweight boxer and Vietnam war 
resister Muhammad Ali. But its catalyzing personality was Malcolm 
X. 

From 1952 to 1963 Malcolm oversaw the Nation of Islam’s rise in 
numbers, prestige, and influence. Malcolm was charismatic, 
dynamic, possessed of a commanding stage presence. He was 
learned, quick witted, and erudite. He was also telegenic and was 
increasingly sought for debates with both black and white 
adversaries. At the same time, but especially after the Brown vs. 
Board of Education school integration decision in 1954, Malcolm 
was increasingly attacked in white media as a purveyor of hate for 
standing for black racial autonomy. In his view, consistent with the 
black pride stance of the Muslims, racial separateness was better 
than some vague promise of equality. But with his growing celebrity, 
Malcolm was also increasingly attacked from within the Nation of 
Islam, primarily by those wary of his prominence, for his 
outspokenness on matters that were perceived to be non-theological. 
Tensions rose. Finally, Malcolm described the 1963 assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy as “chickens coming home to roost.” 
What he meant was that Kennedy’s killing was of a piece with 
societal violence spawned by institutionalized racism, but he was 
widely excoriated for his remark and was muzzled by Elijah 
Mohammed. This was followed by Malcolm’s break with the Nation 
of Islam and his establishment of an independent mosque in New 
York and a political group, the Organization of African American 
Unity. 

All this played out against a background of domestic and 
international upheaval. Industrialization, agricultural decline, and 
unremitting oppression of blacks led to the rise of the Southern 
civil rights movement, marked by the huge 1963 March on 
Washington for Civil Rights, Jobs and Justice. International 
anticolonial and national liberation movements led many countries 
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- to at least nominal independence in Africa and Asia. The triumph of 
the Cuban revolution confronted U.S. dominance in Latin America 
and sent tremors through the region. And U.S. intervention in 
Southeast Asia led to war and a homegrown antiwar movement. 

At the same time, Malcolm was on the move. He fulfilled a 
religious obligation and went to Mecca where he encountered not 
only Muslims of many colors, but leaders and participants in the 
anti-imperialist struggle. In the Middle East and in Europe he met 
with Algerians, South Africans, Palestinians, and others. Returning 
to New York he sought out Che Guevara at the United Nations and 
announced he planned to work to internationalize the struggle. In a 
move reminiscent of the 1952 petition against black genocide 
brought to the UN by Paul Robeson and William L. Patterson of 
the left-wing Civil Rights Congress, Malcolm reached out to other 
black groups, progressive and radical white organizations, and 
newly-independent African states to bring black people’s complaints 
before the international body. He also began working with these 
groups on their issues: voter registration and black and community 
control of such institutions as schools and the police. 

Malcolm spoke widely and indefatigably throughout 1964 and 
early 1965. A measure of his evolution—his conversion to an 
irreversible revolutionary outlook—can be seen in a series of 
observations he made in the last year of his life. At a street 
meeting in Harlem, in response to criticism for not adopting 
nonviolence, he offered militancy, 


If we react to white racism with a violent reaction, to me 
that’s not Black racism. If you come to put a rope around my 
neck, and I hang you for it, to me that’s not racism. Yours is 
racism....My reaction is the reaction of a human being 
reacting to defend and protect himself. 


Soon, however, he connected the gradualism implicit in the 
nonviolence postulate with imperialist realities, saying, “They want 
you to be nonviolent here, but they want you to be very violent in 
South Vietnam.” 

Malcolm’s political transformation continued; he told a group of 
Columbia University students, 


We are living in an era of revolution, and the revolt of the 
American Negro is part of the rebellion against oppression 
and colonialism which has characterized this era..,.It is 
incorrect to classify the revolt of the Negro as simply a racial 
conflict of Black against white, or as a purely American 
problem. Rather, we are today seeing a global rebellion of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, the exploited against the 
exploiter. 
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A measure of Malcolm’s understanding is seen in two brief 
remarks: “You can’t have capitalism without racism,” he said. And 
he understood the source of the latter was to be found in “Ignorance 
and greed. And a skillfully designed program of mis-education that 
goes along with a system of exploitation and oppression.” 

Malcolm’s “conversion” was not simply changing his mind about 
certain issues. It had to do with the imprinting of a world view 
that, to be sure, came from keen observation, but also from deeply 
felt and imbued personal experience, and his immutable 
identification with the historical experience and ongoing pain of 
what Frantz Fanon called “the wretched of the earth.” Malcolm was 
now seen by friends and enemies alike as a true threat to the 
system and the class that imposed it. Indeed, documents released 
under the Freedom of Information Act reveal a pattern of 
surveillance and harassment by the FBI, CIA, and the New York City 
Police Department’s “red squad.” They show an ongoing fear of 
Malcolm as an actual and potential leader of a black America 
independent of the norms of subservience and coercion and, most 
frighteningly, connected to the storm of movements for change 
worldwide. 

Malcolm X was gunned down in the early afternoon of a chilly 
February 21, 1965, as he addressed a meeting in Harlem’s Audubon 
Ballroom. The circumstances of Malcolm’s assassination remain 
murky to this day.. There have long been suspicions of some 
government involvement. At the time of the shooting there were 
about forty NYPD officers at the scene, ostensibly to prevent any 
violent attack (there had been many threats to Malcolm’s life in the 
weeks leading up to the “hit”). Inexplicably though, the police were 
instructed to stand down at the moment of the shootings, 
complicating both the investigation of the crime and the capture of 
the assailants. Ultimately three men were indicted and served jail 
time. Two, from the Nation of Islam’s paramilitary unit, Fruit of 
Islam, were convicted for shooting Malcolm. The third, one of 
Malcolm’s bodyguards, was found guilty of illegally (but perhaps 
wisely) carrying a pistol into the ballroom. 

Malcolfn X’s legacy is ongoing. Schools, colleges, and streets 
have been named for him. He has inspired millions here and abroad. 
But with Malcolm “safely dead,” some have tried to dilute him into 
a kind of vague, nonthreatening, and distant icon. But for those of 
us who have a radical vision of a world transformed by a humanely 
engaged struggle for social justice—for socialism—one place we can 
surely start is that part of his legacy to be found in his own 
transformation, his own “conversion,” and what it can tell us in 
very bleak times about human possibility. 
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2. Interview with Malcolm X 
MALCOLM X interviewed by A. B. SPELLMAN 


The Muslims, as the Nation of Islam is called, stress the futility 
of the integrationist program. They argue that there is no precedent 
for the absorption of Negroes into the greater white American 
mainstream in fact or in history, that integrationists are asking for 
something the American socioeconomic system is inherently unable 
to give them—mass class mobility, so that at best Negroes can 
expect from the integrationist program a hopeless entry into the 
lowest levels of a working class already disenfranchised by 
automation. 

The Muslims tell Negroes to be proud of their African heritage, 
to make a new identity for themselves by adopting an X or a 
Muslim surname and dropping their “slave name,” thereby severing 
all ties with a history of subservience to whites. The-Muslims have 


This interview is adapted from the transcription of an interview published 
in the May 1964 issue of Monthly Review. 

A.B. Spellman, a poet, critic, and jazz historian is the author of numerous 
books and articles on the arts, including a collection of poetry, The Beautiful 
Day (Poets Press, 1965), as well as Four Lives in the Bebop Business (Limelight, 
1985) and Four Jazz Lives (University of Michigan Press, 2003). 
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urged Negroes to be polite in their dealings with whites and to be 
nonviolent, even if provoked. But if attacked, the Muslims say, a 
Negro should defend himself by any means at his disposal. The 
Muslim solution to the race problem in America is separation of the 
races, either in the allocation to Negroes of several states in the 
South or the repatriation of Negroes to Africa. (The separatist 
solution has been in the programs of several movements varying in 
size and appeal since the early nineteenth century, culminating in 
the Garvey movement which, though irreparably fragmented, still 
has considerable appeal in many major Negro communities.) 
Estimates of Muslim membership have ranged from 10,000 to 
250,000. 

There had been rumors for some months to the effect that a 
split was developing in the upper ranks of Muslim leadership 
between a conservative and highly religiously-oriented faction led by 
Mr. Muhammad’s family (which controls all the money) and a 
political activist faction led by Malcolm X. The split came early this 
March when Malcolm left the Nation of Islam to start an all-black 
political party. Malcolm is an overwhelming public speaker, 
particularly in Harlem where his positive demagogy is 
unchallengeable in the heart and eyes of his audience, and in 
question and answer, or in debating situations where the stark 
realities of his uncompromising ghetto-eyed point of view can 
usually embarrass his antagonist, especially if that opponent is a 
black or white liberal. Malcolm is a product of the ghetto. He is 
the crystallization of whatever revolutionary impulse exists in the 
ghetto. He is an organizer and administrator of proven ability. For 
these reasons, he has the potential of becoming one of the really 
major revolutionists in America today. 

The following interview with Malcolm X, formerly the minister 
of the New York City and Washington, D.C. mosques of the Lost- 
Found Nation of Islam, headed by The Honorable Elijah Muhammad, 
was held on March 19, 1964. 


A. B. Spellman: Please answer these charges that are often raised 
against you: That you are as racist as Hitler and the Klan, etc. That 
you are anti-Semitic. That you advocate mob violence. 


Malcolm X: No, we’re not racists at all. Our brotherhood is based 
on the fact that we are all black, brown, red, or yellow. We don’t 
call this racism, any more than you could refer to the European 
Common Market, which consists of Europeans, which means that it 
consists of white-skin people, as a racist coalition. It’s referred to 
as the European Common Market, an economic group. While our 
desire. for unity among black, brown, red, and yellow is for 
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brotherhood, [it] has nothing to do with racism, has nothing to do 

_with Hitler, has nothing to do with the Klan—in fact, the Klan in 
this country was designed to perpetuate an injustice upon Negroes, 
whereas the Muslims are designed to eliminate the injustice that 
has been perpetuated upon the so-called Negro. 


Were anti-exploitation and in this country the Jews have been 
located in the so-called Negro community as merchants and 
businessmen for so long that they feel guilty when you mention that’ 
the exploiters of Negroes are Jews. This doesn’t’ mean that we are 
anti-Jews or anti-Semitic—we’re anti-exploitation. 


No. We have never been involved in any kind of violence whatsoever. 
We have never initiated any violence against anyone, but we do 
believe that when violence is practiced against us we should be able 
to defend ourselves. We don’t believe in turning the other cheek. 


ABS: Why did you find it necessary to split with the Nation of 
Islam? 


MX: Well, I did encounter opposition within the Nation of Islam. 
Many obstacles were placed in my path, not by the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad, but by others who were around him, and since I believe 
that his analysis of the race problem is the best one and his 
solution is the only one, I felt that I could best circumvent these 
obstacles and expedite his program better by remaining out of the 
Nation of Islam and establishing a Muslim group that is an action 
group designed to eliminate the same ills that the teachings of the . 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad have made so manifest in this country. 


ABS: What is the name of the organization that you have founded? 


MX: The Muslim Mosque Inc., which means we are still Muslims— 
we still worship in a mosque and we’re incorporated as a religious 


body. 


ABS: Can other Muslims work with the Muslim Mosque Inc. 
without leaving the Nation of Islam? 


MX: Oh yes. Yes anyone who is in the Nation of Islam who wants 
to work with us and remain in the Nation of Islam is welcome. I 
am a follower of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad—I believe in the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad. The only reason I am in the Muslim 
Mosque Inc. is because I feel I can better expedite his program by 
being free of the restraint and the other obstacles that I encountered 
in the Nation. 


ABS: Will you have access to Muhammad Speaks? 
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MX: Probably not. No, I very much doubt that the same forces 
which forced me out would permit me access to the Muhammad 
Speaks newspaper as an organ although I am the founder of the 
paper, the originator of the paper. Few people realize it—I was the 
one who originated Muhammad Speaks newspaper. The initial 
editions were written entirely by me in my basement. 


ABS: Will you start another publication? 


MX: Yes. One of the best ways to propagate any idea is with a 
publication of some sort and if Allah blesses us with success we 
will have another publication. We’ll probably name it the Flaming 
Crescent because we want to set the world on fire. 


ABS: How religious is the Muslim Mosque Inc.? Will it be more 
politically oriented? 


MX: The Muslim Mosque Inc. will have as its religious base the 
religion of Islam which will be designed to propagate the moral 
reformation necessary to up the level of the so-called Negro 
community by eliminating the vices and the other evils that destroy 
the moral fiber of the community. This is the religious base. But the 
political philosophy of the Muslim Mosque will be black 
nationalism, the economic philosophy will be black nationalism, and 
the social philosophy will be black nationalism. And by political 
philosophy I mean we still believe in the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad’s solution as complete separation. The 22,000,000 so- 
. called Negroes should be separated completely from America and 
should be permitted to go back home to our African homeland 
which is a long-range program; so the short-range program is that 
we must eat while we’re still here, we must have a place to sleep, 
we must have clothes to wear, we must have better jobs, we must 
have better education; so that although our long-range political 
philosophy is to migrate back to our African homeland, our short- 
range program must involve that which is necessary to enable us to 
live a better life while we are still here. We must be in complete 
control of the politics of the so-called Negro community; we must 
gain complete control over the politicians in the so-called Negro 
community, so that no outsider will have any voice in the so-called 
Negro community. We’ll do it ourselves. 


ABS: Whom do you hope to draw from in organizing this political 
movement—what kind of people? 


MX: All—we’re flexible—a variety. But our accent will be upon 
youth. We’ve already issued a call for the students in the colleges 
and universities across the country to launch their own independent 
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studies of the race problem in the country and then bring their 
analyses and their suggestions for a new approach back to us so 
that we can devise an action program geared to their thinking. The 
accent is on youth because the youth have less stake in this corrupt 
system and therefore can look at it more objectively, whereas the 
adults usually have a stake in this corrupt system and they lose 
their ability to look at it objectively because of their stake in it. 


ABS: Do you expect to draw from the Garveyite groups? 


MX: All groups—nationalist, Christians, Muslims, agnostics, 
atheists, anything. Everybody who is interested in solving the 
problem is given an invitation to become actively involved with 
either suggestions or ideas or something. 


ABS: Will the organization be national? 


MX: National? I have gotten already an amazing number of letters 
from student groups from college campuses from across the country 
expressing a desire to become involved in a united front in this new 
idea that we have. 


ABS: What kind of coalition do you plan to make? Can whites join 
the Muslim Mosque Inc.? 


MX: Whites can’t join us. Everything that whites join that Negroes 
have they end up out-joining the Negroes. The whites control all 
Negro organizations that they can join, [and] they end up in control 
of those organizations. If whites want to help us financially we will 
accept their financial help, but we will never let them join us. 


ABS: Then black leadership is necessary? 
MxX: Absolutely black leadership. 


ABS: Will you work with the so-called “established” civil rights 
organizations? 


MX: Well, we will work with them in any area and on any objective 
that doesn’t conflict with our own political, economic, and social 
philosophy which is black nationalism. I might add that I was 
invited to attend a civil rights group meeting where all of the 
various civil rights organizations were present and I was invited to 
address them in Chester, Pennsylvania. Gloria Richardson was there; 
Landrey, the head of the Chicago School Boycott, was there; Dick 
Gregory was there; many others were there; the Rochedale movement 
was there. Now my address to them was designed to show them 
that if they would expand their civil rights movement to a human 
rights movement it would internationalize it. Now, as a civil rights 
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movement, it remains within the confines of American domestic 
policy and no African independent nations can open up their mouths 
on American domestic affairs, whereas if [civil rights leaders] 
expanded the civil rights movement to a human rights movement 
then they would be eligible to take the case of the Negro to the 
United Nations the same as the case of the Angolans is in the UN 
and. the case of the South Africans is in the UN. Once the civil 
rights: movement is expanded to a human rights movement our 
African brothers and our Asian brothers: and our Latin American 
brothers can-place it on the agenda at the General Assembly that is 
coming up this year, and’ Uncle Sam has no more say-so in it then. 
And we have friends outside the UN—700,000,000 Chinese who are 
ready to die for human rights. 


ABS: Do you intend to collaborate with such other groups as labor 
unions or socialist groups or any other groups? 


MX: We will work with.anybody who is sincerely interested in 
eliminating injustices that. Negroes suffer at the hands of Uncle 
Sam. ; 


ABS: What is your evaluation of the civil rights movement at this 
point? 


MX: It has run its—it’s at the dad of its leash. 
ABS: What groups do you consider most promising? 


MX: I know of no group that is promising unless it’s radical. if it’s 
not’ radical. it- is in no way involved effectively in the present 
struggle. 


ABS: Some local civil rights leaders have said they’d welcome your 
support, some national leaders have said they want” nothing to do 
with you, what is your reaction? 


MX: Well, the local civil rights leaders are usually involved right in 
the midst of the situation. They see it as it is and they realize that 
it takes a combination of groups to attack the problem most 
effectively and, also, most local civil rights leaders have more 
independence of action and usually they are more in tune and in 
touch with the people. But the national leaders of the civil rights 
movement are out of touch with the problem and usually they are 
paid leaders. The local leaders usually have a job and they lean 
against the local situation on the side, but the nationally known 
leaders are paid. They are full-time leaders, they are professional 
leaders and whoever pays their salary has a great say-so in what 
they do and what they don’t do, so naturally the ones who pay the 
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salaries of these nationally known Negro leaders are the white 
liberals, and white liberals are shocked and frightened whenever you 
mention anything about some X’s. 


ABS: What is your attitude toward Christian-Gandhian groups? 


MX: Christian? Gandhian? I don’t go for anything that’s nonviolent 
and turn-the-other-cheekish. I don’t see how any revolution—l’ve 
never heard of a nonviolent revolution or a revolution that was 
brought about by turning the other cheek, and so I believe that it is 
a crime for anyone to teach a person who is being brutalized to 
continue to accept that brutality without doing something to defend 
himself. If this is what the Christian-Gandhian philosophy teaches 
then it is criminal—a criminal philosophy. 


ABS: Does the Muslim Mosque Inc. oppose integration and 
intermarriage? 


MX: We don’t have to oppose integration because the white 
integrationists themselves oppose it. Proof of which, it doesn’t exist 
anywhere where white people say they are for it. There’s just no 
such thing as integration anywhere, but we do oppose intermarriage. 
We are as much against intermarriage as we are against all of the 
other injustices that our people have encountered. 


ABS: What is the program for achieving your goals of separation? 


MX: A better word to use than separation is independence. This 
word separation is misused. The thirteen colonies separated from 
England, but they called it the Declaration of Independence; they 
don’t call it the Declaration of Separation, they call it the 
Declaration of Independence. When you’re independent of someone 
you can separate from them. If you can’t separate from them it 
means you’re not independent of them. So, your question was what? 


ABS: What is your program for achieving your goals of 
independence? 


MX: When the black man in this country awakens, becomes 
intellectually mature and able to think for himself, you will then see 
that the only way he will become independent and recognized as a 
human being is on the basis of equality with all other human beings. 
He has to have what they have and he has to be doing for himself 
what others are doing for themselves, so the first step is to awaken 
him to this and that is where the religion of Islam makes him 
morally more able to rise above the evils and the vices of an 
immoral society. And the political, economic, and social philosophy 
of black nationalism instills within him the racial dignity and the 
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incentive and the confidence that he needs to stand on his own feet 
and take a:‘stand for himself. 


ABS: Do you plan to employ any kind of mass action? 
Mx: Oh, yes. 
ABS: What kinds? 


MX: Wed rather not say at this time, but we definitely plan to 
employ mass action. 


ABS: How about the vote—will the Muslim Mosque Inc. run its 
` own candidates or support other candidates? 


Mx: Since the political structure is what has been used to exploit 
the so-called Negroes, we intend to gather together all of the 
brilliant minds of students, not the adult politicians who are part 
of the corruption but the students of political science, and get 
their findings, get their analyses, get their suggestions, and out of 
these suggestions we will devise an approach that will.enable us to 
attack the politicians and the political structure where it hurts the 
most, in order to get a change. 


ABS: If the Muslim Mosque Inc. joined in a demonstration 
sponsored by a nonviolent organization, and whites countered with 
violence, how would your organization react? 


MX: We are nonviolent only with nonviolent people—I’m nonviolent 
as long as somebody else is nonviolent—as soon as they get violent 
they nullify my nonviolence. 


ABS: A lot of leaders of other organizations have said they would 
welcome your help but they qualify that by saying “if you follow our 
philosophy.” Would you work with them under these circumstances? 


MX: We can work with all groups in anything but at no time will 
we give up our right to defend ourselves. We'll never become 
involved in any kind of action that deprives us of our right to 
defend ourselves if we are attacked. 


ABS: How would the Muslim Mosque Inc. handle a Birmingham, 
Danville, or Cambridge—what do you think should have been done? 


MX: In Birmingham, since the government has proven itself either 
unable or unwilling to step in and find those who:are guilty and 
bring them to justice, it becomes necessary for the so-called Negro 
who was the victim to do this himself, and he would be upholding 
his constitutional rights by so doing, and in Article 2 of the 
Constitution, it says concerning the right to bear arms in the Bill of 
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Rights: “A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of 
a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” Negroes don’t realize this, that they are within their 
constitutional rights to own a rifle, to own a shotgun, and when 
the bigoted white supremists realize that they are dealing with 
Negroes who are ready to give their lives in defense of life and 
property, then these bigoted whites will change their whole strategy 
and their whole attitude. 


ABS: You’ve said this will be the most violent year in the history of 
race relations in America. Elaborate. 


MX: Yes. Because the Negro has already given up on nonviolence. 
This new-thinking Negro is beginning to realize that when he 
demonstrates for what the government says are his rights then the 
law should be on his side. Anyone standing in front of him 
reclaiming his rights is breaking the law. Now, you're not going to 
have a law-breaking element inflicting violence upon Negroes who 
are trying to implement the law, so that when they begin to see 
this, like this, they are going to strike back. In 1964 youll find 
Negroes will strike back, there never will be nonviolence anymore, 
that has run out. 


ABS: What is your evaluation of Monroe? 


MX: I’m not too up on the situation in Monroe, N.C. I do know 
that Robert Williams became an exile from this country simply 
because he was trying to get our people to defend themselves 
against the Klu Klux Klan and other white supremist elements, and 
also May Mallory was given 20 years or something like that because 
she was also trying to fight for the place of our people down there; 
so this gives you an idea of what happens in a democracy—in a so- 
called democracy when people try to implement that democracy. 


ABS: You often use the word revolution, is there a revolution 
underway in America now? 


MX: There hasn’t been. Revolution is like a forest fire. It burns 
everything in its path. The people who are involved in a revolution 
don’t become a part of the system—they destroy the system, they 
change the system. The genuine word for a revolution is Umwälzung 
which means a complete overturning and a complete change, and 
the Negro Revolution is no revolution because it condemns the 
system and then asks the system that it has condemned to accept 
them into their system. That’s not a revolution—a revolution 
changes the system, it destroys the system and replaces it with a 
better one. It’s like a forest fire, like I said—it burns everything in 
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its path, and the only way to stop a forest fire from burning down 
your house is to ignite a fire that you control and use it against the 
fire that is burning out of control. The white man in America 
realizes that there is a Black Revolution all over the world—a non- 
white revolution all over the world—and he sees it sweeping down 
upon ‘America, and in order to hold it back he ignited an artificial 
fire which he has naméd the Negro Revolt, and he is using the 
Negro Revolt against the real Black Revolution that is going on all 
over this earth. 


ABS: Can the race problem.in America be solved under the existing. 
political-economic system? : 


MX: No. ar, 9 
ABS: Well then, what is the answer? 
MX: It answers itself. 


ABS: Can there be any revolutionary phan in America while the 
hostility between black and white working classes exists? Can 
Negroes do it alone? 


MX: Yes. They’ll never do it with working-class whites. The history 
of America is that working-class whites have been just as much 
against not only working-class Negroes, but all Negroes,. period, 
because all Negroes are working class within the caste system. The 
richest Negro is treated like a working-class Negro. There never has 
been any good relationship between the working-class Negro and 
the working-class whites. There can be no white/black solidarity 
until there’s first some black solidarity. We have got to get our 
problems solved first and then if there’s anything left to work on 
the white ‘man’s problems, good, but I think one. of the mistakes 
Negroes make is this worker solidarity thing. There’s no such 
thing—it didn’t even work in Russia. Right now it was supposedly 
solved in Russia but as soon as they got their problems solved they 
fell out with China. 


ABS: Will the Muslim Mosque Inc. identify with non-white 
revolutionary movements in Africa, Asia, and Latin America? 


MX: We are all brothers of oppression and today brothers of 
oppression are identified with each other all over the world. 


ABS: Is there anything else you want to say? 


MX: No. I’ve said enough—maybe I’ve said too much. 
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By publishing this article, we do not mean to imply endorsement 
of the view that Malcolm X’s actual murderers, the men who 
wielded the fatal weapons, were politically motivated. On the basis 
of what little evidence is available, it would seem as reasonable to 
assume that he was the victim of a vendetta in which the murderers 
were mere tools. But in a deeper sense, the only sense that has 
historical meaning, we have no doubt that Malcolm’s assassination 
was a profoundly political event. It was because of his ideas and his 
politics that he represented a threat to the privileges and vested 
interests of powerful groups, both white and black. Whatever the 
immediate pretext, it was certainly this threat in the background 
which caused his enemies to wish to be rid of him. [Introduction 
written by MR’s editors in 1965.] 


Here is a man who was killed for his ideas. Think of it! In 1965, 
when we have become inured to the hypocrisy, venality, stupidity, 
and brutality of public figures in this blighted land, he was a hero, 
a martyr. 

Secret societies, conspiratorial organizations are phenomena 
common to all oppressed groups, especially minority groups with a 
long history of oppression and enforced ignorance. Surrounded by 
secrecy, based on exclusiveness, serving an elite, pervaded by 
obscurantism, these organizations are essentially reactionary, and 
the most striking fact about Malcolm’s career, since he left 
Muhammad’s “Nation of Islam,” was his explicit and implicit 
rejection of these qualities. He traveled; he studied; he learned; he 
developed. The most striking thing about him was his growth, 
unique among Negro leaders, so that one eagerly read his speeches 
or interviews to see this progressive development, to see what he 
had learned. By his study of Islam he was enabled to see the 
phoniness of Muhammad’s pseudo-religious doctrines, especially 
their racism. Thus he wrote, 


as a follower of Elijah Muhammad I said that I believed in 
the religion of Islam but his teaching or version of it was not 
based upon the brotherhood of man. It was against people 


This essay first appeared in the April 1965 issue of Monthly Review following 
Malcolm’s murder on February 21, 1965. 

Jigs Gardner is a college English teacher who has written many essays on 
current events and socialism. 
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just on the basis of their color. But my beliefs now are 100 
percent against racism and against segregation in any form 
and I also believe that in the religion of Islam, as I now 
understand it, that we don’t judge a person by the color of 
his skin but, rather, by his behavior, by his deeds and we 
think-that this is justified.* 


His travels in Africa taught him he most important lesson: that 
there is a direct relation between events in the Congo and events in 
Harlem; that imperialist exploitation and oppression are caused by 
the same. force—United States capitalism—which exploits and 
degrades American Negroes. As he said: l 


Now the African nations are speaking out and linking the 
problem of racism in Mississippi with the problem of racism 
in the Congo and also the problem of racism in South 
Vietnam. It’s all racism. It’s all part of the vicious racist 
system that the Western powers have used to continue to 
degrade and exploit and oppress the people in Africa and 
Asia and Latin America during centuries. 


Malcolm X and those Negroes who were members of the 
Organization of Afro-American Unity (and who thereby created him 
as a leader) were emerging from the sterile, stupid, hateful world of 
the secret societies which help to perpetuate the slavery of working- 
class Negroes (the middle-class “struggle” is purely reformist), 
emerging from that dark world into the light of consciousness— 
knowledge of the real nature of the American Negro’s condition, its 
causes and its cure. Significantly, he did not conceive of the OAAU 
as an exclusive, narrowly-based organization, and he welcomed 
cooperation with other groups: 


The Organization’ of Afro-American Unity will support fully 
and without compromise any action by any group that is 
designed to get meaningful immediate results. 


‘Malcolm X, while he lived, was often condemned as an advocate 
of violence and now that he has been murdered, the hangers-on of 
the ruling class can scarcely contain their satisfaction as they 
piously chant their smug phrases about “violence begetting violence,” 
and “as they sow, so shall they reap.” In fact, as anyone even 
superficially acquainted with his career must know, Malcolm was 
not an advocate of violence: 


[We] think that when non-violence is taught to the Ku Klux 
Klan or the White Citizens Councilor these other elements 


* All quotations are from an interview with Malcolm broadcast over radio station 
WBAI-FM, January 28, 1965, and printed in The Militant, February 8, 1965. 
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that are inflicting extreme brutality against blacks in this 
country, then we would accept it. If we’re dealing with a 
non-violent enemy, then we would be non-violent, too. But as 
long as our people in this country have to face the continued 
acts of brutality on the part of the racist element in the 
North as well as in the South, then I don’t think that we 
should be called upon to be non-violent. When they’ll get 
non-violent, we'll get non-violent. 


Such a position is unassailable. But its justice is irrelevant to the 
ruling class; any form of effective resistance to oppression enrages 
those hypocrites who themselves do not hesitate to use whatever 
forms of violence are necessary to maintain the exploitation of the 
mass of Negroes. Violence against Negroes is standard operating 
procedure; it is unthinkable that Negroes should defend themselves. 

Malcolm X’s absolute determination to end the degradation of 
his race, symbolized by his resolute stand on “violence,” as well as 
the breadth and depth of his understanding of the Negro’s present 
situation, were what alarmed the ruling class and aroused its 
implacable hostility. For although we cannot call Malcolm X a 
socialist, since he did not wholly grasp the fact that racism is the 
result of capitalist exploitation, there is no question that he was 
developing in that direction, and consequently was the only 
prominent Negro leader with an intelligent, far-reaching grasp of 
the realities of the Negro struggle. 

Is it any wonder he was murdered? 

Look at the effects of the murder, at the way in which the 
United States capitalist ruling class is using it: how many words 
have been expended in vilifying his example, in warning, and 
threatening, and “deploring” such a man and such a career, at the 
same time that the truth of his career, his knowledge and its 
meaning, is deliberately disguised and distorted? How eagerly do 
the organs of the ruling class seize this opportunity to discredit the 
Negro struggle, to drive working-class Negroes back into apathy, 
and to enforce the confinement of middle-class Negroes within the 
servile limits of the civil rights organizations (which servility, the 
product of class, is amply shown by the craven response of the 
leaders of these organizations to Malcolm’s murder). 

This is not the beginning of the suppression of the only 
meaningful, the only revolutionary Negro struggle—that of working- 
class Negroes—for that struggle itself has hardly begun. We cannot 
say that suppression of a revolutionary movement has a specific 
moment of inception; it is implicit, immanent in class society. But 
the lesson of the murder of Malcolm X and the reaction to it, is 
that the fear and hostility of the ruling class toward the Negro 
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struggle increases in direct ratio to the involvement of working- 
class Negroes in the struggle, and consequently, that attempts to 
suppress that revolutionary aspect of the struggle are increasing ‘and 
will continue to increase at the same time that the middle-class 
Negro struggle is tamed and “used” as a complementary tactic of 
the ruling class. ; i 

Malcolm X is dead. The exploitative society of capitalism, which 
created Malcolm, lives on. The basic economic structure, the social 
forces, the class dynamics called into being by it continue to 
develop, to create their opposites, their reactions, their negations. 
Malcolm’s organization, the OAAU, may disappear; we may see a 
temporary pause in the working-class Negro struggle. So long, 
however, as capitalist exploitation exists, we may be sure that as 
the consciousness of working-class Negroes develops, they will 
create new organizations, new leaders in the tradition of Malcolm 
X. And we can be equally sure that they will be socialists. The 
capitalist ruling class is capable of distortion, vilification, 
suppression, and assassination—but it cannot destroy the forces 
which a Malcolm X represents; no, not until the ruling class and its 
system of exploitation and degradation is itself destroyed. 
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A Cup of Tea, Summer of ’72 
BORZOO NABET . 


My sister was the only one who had sensed something about the 
issue. I had just stepped into the room from the terrace one day 
when she jumped in front of me and said, “What the heck is going 
on with you? Every time the bell rings you grab your briefcase and 
step out on the terrace.” She was loud and her tone was angry. I 
don’t remember her exact words. She may have added, “Do you 
think that you can just grab your briefcase and jump over the wall if 
they suddenly show up?” 

Come to think of it, more than thirty years have passed. It was 
sometime in the summer of 1972, or maybe ’73, when she said those 
words, and I am trying to remember them in February 2004. 
‘Whatever she said, I guess I responded, after a few moments, 
“What could I have in my briefcase? Here, look at it for yourself.” 
Perhaps she responded with a nervous laugh, “Do you think I am so 
dumb that I could not see that you were hiding your stuff in it in 
the other room?” Well, maybe she was more polite and did not use 
the word “dumb,” but, as I said, how can I remember her exact 
words after thirty years? 

Later that evening, I must have called Siamak. I say “I must 
have” because he was the only one who knew what I was doing. 
This was our arrangement: I would call him and hang up after a 

-single ring. Then after twenty to thirty minutes I would call him 
again and this time we could talk. Sometimes it happened that his 
mother or father picked up the phone. Not knowing what to do I 
would hang up. I had to do that otherwise they would become 
worried if they found out that we still met with each other. Besides, 
it would be better for them to have limited information in response 
to a question such as, “With whom does your son have visits?” Yet, 
calling after half an hour as we had agreed was practically never 
possible. Usually I found the phone booth occupied, and if there 
was either a housewife or a young girl inside, there was no prayer 


This short memoir was originally written in Farsi (Persian) and will shortly 
appear in a collection to be published in Tehran in honor of Paul Sweezy. 
Borzoo Nabet translated Sweezy’s The Theory of Capitalist Development into 
Farsi in 1975. The translation, however, was published after the revolution in 
1979. Borzoo now lives in the Netherlands, the country he entered as a political 
refugee in 1997. Siamak, who appears in this memoir himself, translated it into 
English. He immigrated to the United States where he has lived since 1985. 
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that would get them out of there. The next booth would also be 
occupied and, if not, that usually meant that something was wrong 
with the phone. In that case I would have to walk for another ten 
minutes or so to get back to the first booth hoping to find it 
vacant. Gradually I had acquired a good sense of the status of each 
neighborhood phone booth. I knew which one was less frequently 
occupied, which one was usually broken, which would eat my 
change, and which would return the coin if you banged on it. The 
general rule that I discovered was that the message would get there 
sooner if I walked to the destination, than if I called from a public 
phone. Moreover, I was not supposed to use the phone booths that 
were close to my house. Someone who might have been watching 
me, or even some curious neighbor, would become suspicious of me 
using a public phone rather than my home phone. 

If I were writing this as a novel, perhaps I would have elaborated 
more on details like the yellow color of the booths, their broken 
glass, the stores that I had to stop in to get some change or the 
young guy who talked and talked for fifteen minutes in a phone 
booth one time. I finally hit my coin on the glass and he came out. 
When I rushed inside I found out that the earphone was missing. I 
noticed him walking away toward the end of the street, his 
shoulders shaking with laughter. 

Yet, on that specific day I don’t remember any of these events. 
Perhaps Siamak had picked up the phone himself the second time. I 
might have said something like “How are you doing young man? 
Long time no see.” He might have said, “Not bad, Pm watching 
some movies on TV.” Then, maybe after some short chatting about 
the soccer games or the weather, I would have asked, “Why don’t 
you swing by, I shall brew you some hot tea.” I don’t know, but I 
guess he might have replied, “Hot tea in this hot weather?” Finally I 
must have concluded with the main point, “I might stop by around 
six.” He paused. His voice somewhat hoarsened and turned serious, 
it was as if I could see him frown. “Okay,” he said, “stop by if you 
get a chance.” 

Well, I am somehow making up the sentences about the tea 
business—just to record what I do recall. How could I remember 
the exact words? However, I do remember the exact words “I might 
stop by around six,” and I will be able to repeat them, just as 
exactly, thirty years from now. All the words in this sentence were 
necessary and to miss any of those could have put us in trouble. 
Suppose I said, “I must see you at six o’clock sharp.” If a third 
party were listening, they would certainly sense that something was 
going on. Then the chances were that they would chase me and get 
to Siamak. “I will stop by” was also a good phrase because it was 
not clear where I would meet with him. It might make them think 
that I would go to his house. Previously though, Siamak and I had 
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made our arrangements carefully. “Around eight o’clock” meant eight 
sharp. Our meeting spot was determined in person. In my thinking, 
using words like “perhaps” and “around” were of utmost 
importance. I said to myself that the third party might conclude 
that this guy isn’t sure if he will see his friend or not. Yet deep - 
down I also had a feeling of suspicion. I worried myself with the 
thought that those eavesdroppers must have a keen ear for our real 
meaning. Because of that, I still exercised all routine precautions 
when I left the house. Leaving one of my shoelaces loose—this was 
my own creation—I placed my packet inside my pants under my 
shirttail, tightened my belt a little, made sure that my clothes 
looked normal, and then I hit the road. Jahangear, a good friend, 
shared with me a technique he had discovered. “The most critical 
moment,” he said, “is the moment you step out. If someone is 
waiting and watching your house, he will inevitably get a bit 
shocked to see you and will perhaps try to look away. That moment 
of that shock is very short but if you remain alert you can sometimes 
notice it at the first instance.” This is why I would rush out the 
door when I left home and try to take in a 180-degree view in the 
first moment—I called it my “panoramic viewing.” Well, I have to 
say that neither on that day, nor on any other day, did I find anyone 
who appeared even a little bit shocked to see me, and nobody 
looked the other way, not even slowly. 

I began walking on the wide busy street. I passed by the real 
estate agency, che butcher shop, a site where some laborers were 
demolishing or constructing a building, and then turned onto a less 
busy street that I always used. On such streets one had a better 
chance to determine whether one was being followed or not. I don’t 
remember whether the following technique was my own creation, or 
I learned it by listening to a revolutionary radio station named 
Meehan Parastan (Patriots). The idea was that one must pay 
attention to the license plate numbers of the cars passing by when 
walking on a street that is not busy. If you saw the same car again, 
you could tell that it was trouble and you had company! 

And again, neither on that day nor on any other day did the 
same car pass me more than once so that I could tell that I was 
being watched. On the contrary, my arrest had happened in a simple 
way. I was cracking some walnut shells to prepare my lunch in the 
dormitory of the university when a man opened the door and 
stepped into my room. Acting like the most harmless person ever in 
existence he said, “There is a mail packet for you downstairs; you 
need to come and sign the papers for it.” I had a feeling that the 
mailman could not be so enthusiastic about his job that he would 
climb four flights of stairs only to say that. Furthermore, I would 
not expect a mailman to be so huge. Obviously there was no way 
around it. I put my clothes on and went downstairs to the 
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courtyard with the guy only to find three other “mailmen” sitting in 
a car waiting for us. Not only did they not avert their eyes as we 
approached, but one of them got out and directed me to sit between 
two of them in the back. I got into the car and did not dare to ask 
about my mail packet. 

At the same time, one could not assume that a second arrest 
would happen exactly as the first one. It was therefore prudent, 
especially for someone who had been released, to comply with all 
security—or antisecurity, so to speak—precautions that one had 
learned. So when I was crossing a street to turn onto a side street I 
would use the opportunity to look behind me. It seemed quite 
natural to turn my head and look when I crossed a street. That did 
not totally assure me though. After a minute or two I would stop 
and fasten my shoelace. By putting my foot on the curb and bending 
I had the advantage of peeping through the side to glance at the 
street entrance. Again, I can’t remember if it was the advice of that 
radio station or my own belief that the worst thing you could do 
would be to turn your head suddenly and look back for no reason. 
This was as if you were saying to your potential pursuers, loud and 
clear, that you had a chip on your shoulder and that you were into 
something unlawful. If any person or car did not enter the street 
while I fastened my shoelace, then I would feel relieved. Otherwise, 
I would sneak. into the bakery located at the corner. Inside the 
bakery, while I pretended that I was looking at the pastry on the 
showcase, I had a good chance to see if any passerby appeared like 
a hunter who has just lost his prey. And again, there was yet 
another chance to catch a good glimpse of the street on my way out 
of the shop. This was the reason that anytime Siamak saw me 
carrying a bag of pastry, instead of having fun and eating them, he 
would frown. He knew that I had not felt safe. We had agreed that 
we would not show up at the designated spot if we did not feel 
comfortable about what was going on behind us. In the event that 
we saw each other under such circumstances, we would walk past 
each other pretending that we did not know each other. Correctly, 
Siamak used to say, “Well, those guys cannot afford to place a team 
to watch and chase each student dismissed from the university for 
political reasons. They may do it only once a month or perhaps once 
every six months. Yet the point is that, that one time, might be this 
very time.” 

On that day we were supposed to meet at 5 or 6 p.m. I also 
know that I carried a bag of pastry and it was not so late that it 
was dark. They said that SAVAK (the secret police) had special 
binoculars, which allowed them to see in the dark. By setting the 
appointment during daylight we deprived them of an opportunity to 
use at least one of their high-tech devices. 
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So, I guess we met on that empty narrow street that was bright 
enough for our “inspection at a glance.” We must have watched the 
surroundings, and then I must have pulled the packet out from 
under my shirt for Siamak to put it under his. Perhaps I told him 
“My sister has become suspicious; that’s why I had to see you 
earlier.” We must have smiled and agreed that our next 
appointment would be a couple of streets away from that one, said 
goodbye, and parted quickly. On the days that we exchanged 
packets it did not make any sense to hang around and walk 
together. He would go straight home to hide the packet by the ones 
that he had gotten from me previously, and I would go back home 
without it. 

I don’t recall whether I went straight home that day or went for 
a walk first, staring at the windows of the shops. Yet, when I got 
home, I did not feel like working. I sat at my desk. It was an old 
military folding desk in dark brown color. One of its legs was so 
loose that no nail could fix it. As usual, I organized my desk: a 
pencil, a sharpener, five blank pages, and my dictionary. Then I 
pulled the book out of my briefcase. 

Now I had some peace of mind. If they stormed in they could 
find only one item that might be of interest to them, a book in 
English, and only its subtitle, “The Principles of Marxian Political 
Economy,” would be likely to arouse suspicion. I had not kept even 
one page of what I had translated. I sharpened my pencil, pulled the 
blank sheets in front of me, and started to translate from where I 
left off. But no, I could not concentrate. “Surplus value,” “over- 
production crisis,” and “the declining rate of profit” all appeared as 
if they were some meaningless figures. Also, the sentences looked 
too lengthy. I could understand a sentence, yet by the time I 
reached the end of it I had forgotten the beginning. I could not 
continue. Something was missing. 

I began to play some beats by tapping on the desk when I saw 
my sister standing there, holding a tray in her hands. It seemed 
that she had been there for a while, staring at me. She came closer. 
Her eyes were red from crying. In a hoarse voice she said, “Earlier, 
I spoke for your own sake.” She paused for a moment. Then she 
picked up the cup of tea from the tray and placed it on my desk, 
and to its side, the sugar bowl. She said, her voice getting hoarser 
still, “What will happen to mother if they arrest you too? Have you 
ever thought of that?” She left as quietly as she had come in. 

No, I didn’t feel like translating. I closed the book. Suddenly I 
remembered the bag of pastry that I still had not opened. Now, 
having a hot cup of tea with it would be really fun. 
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David Gilbert, No Surrender: Writings from an Anti- 
Imperialist Political Prisoner (Montreal: Abraham Guillen 
Press, 2004), 283 pages, paper $15.00. 


David Gilbert is serving a seventy-five year to life prison sentence 
for his participation in the 1981 holdup of a Brinks armored truck in 
which three persons were killed, two police officers and a security 
guard. The attempted robbery was an effort to raise money for the 
Black Liberation Army (BLA), an underground offshoot of the Black 
Panther Party. By the time of the Brinks events, David had been a 
committed revolutionary for nearly twenty years. In 1965 he founded 
the Committee Against the War in Vietnam while a student at 
Columbia University; he was a founding member of the Columbia 
chapter of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) in 1967; he was 
a leader of the famous student strike at Columbia in 1968; and he 
was an early member of the Weathermen faction of SDS in 1969, 
whose members soon went underground to wage war against U.S. 
imperialism and racism, renaming themselves the Weather 
Underground. They hoped to support all those around the world 
actually fighting against U.S. imperialism and even to ignite a 
popular uprising in the United States through a series of spectacular 
bombings of government facilities (including the Pentagon) and 
corporate offices and banks, as well as by written propaganda and 
analysis. Great efforts were made to ensure that no one was killed 
in these bombings and, remarkably, no one was. It became clear in 
the changed conditions of the mid-1970s (following the final defeat 
of the United States in Vietnam) that the organizations 
underground existence had lost its political relevance. By the early 


Michael D. Yates is associate editor of Monthly Review. For many years he 
taught economics at the University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown. He is the author 
of Naming the System: Inequality and Work in the Global System (2004), Why 
Unions Matter (1998), and Longer Hours and Fewer Jobs: Employment and 
Unemployment in the United States (1994), all published by Monthly Review 
Press. 
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1980s, most members had surfaced. Looking back, it is clear that 
the post-Watergate period was a short and unique period in which 
police misconduct and illegality were disallowed by U.S. courts. 
Since the Weather Underground had been the target of massive 
illegal government actions, in most cases the government was unable 
to prosecute those who surfaced. By the time of the Brinks robbery 
in October 1981 the Weather Underground Organization had been 
defunct for years. David was one of a few who had refused to 
surface, believing that solidarity with the still existing black 
underground, the BLA, took precedence. David was the driver of the 
getaway vehicle and did not himself hurt anyone in the Brinks 
robbery. At his trial he took the position that he was a prisoner of 
war, and he received a sentence improbable (or even impossible) in 
any other country. He remains in prison, and under the letter of 
New York State law will not be eligible for parole until he is 111- 
years-old. Given the draconian term he received and the goals of the 
attempted robbery, David Gilbert must be considered a political 
prisoner. 

_ This book is mainly a collection of informative book reviews 
written by David while in prison. The mere writing of these reviews 
and the other essays in this volume, much less their overall 
excellence and usefulness for our struggle to create a better world, 
is a remarkable thing. As political prisoner Marilyn Buck says in her 
foreword to the book, 


As a prisoner myself for nearly 20 years, I know how difficult 
it is to create and to engage with the world. It is a never- 
ending effort to get hold of reading materials and to keep 
them, or to do research, much less to read, study, and think. 
Thought is constantly disrupted; arbitrary rules and 
interruptions create a chaos in which sorrow, discontent, and 
rage are the generalized response to and currency of the harsh 
cruelty, brutality, and absences of imprisoned women’s and 
men’s lives. Noise, stress, fear, even mental breaks fill the 
time and space of the prison world. But in reading his 
[David’s] words, that in and of themselves are a triumph of 
the human spirit, we experience resistance, commitment, and 
courage. 


The reviews are given coherence by being arranged into chapters 
by topic: white supremacy, race and class, women of color, women 
and male supremacy, the criminal justice system, AIDS in prison 
and in the world, imperialism, human rights, and the environment. 
In addition to the reviews there are also a number of 
autobiographical statements, including two from his trials, a few 
humorous pieces and two children’s stories (one of the stories was 
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presented serially to his son over successive weekly phone calls), 
interviews given by David, and commentaries on events and 
organizations in which he played a central role. Through his reviews 
and essays, David Gilbert tells us something important about 
subjects of great significance for an understanding of our world, 
and about the possibilities and prospects for human liberation. 

Several things stand out in David’s reviews. The first is his 
simple humanity. This shines through in his complete identification 
with the oppressed. Unlike most of us, he has fully shed his own 
class background and made the perspective of the world’s workers 
and peasants his own. This is clear whether he is writing about Ota 
Benga, the Pygmy brought to the United States in the early 1900s 
and exhibited in zoos, or about the persecution of Leonard Peltier 
and Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

Second, David shows us that an identity with the oppressed has 
to be matched with active struggle. Of course, he did engage in 
struggle before he went to prison. However, he has managed to 
continue to be a committed revolutionary even from his prison cell. 
He shows us the reality of the criminal justice system: its role in 
destroying working-class, and most especially the black working- 
class, collective organization; its overall class and race bias; and its 
role in promoting racism as a scapegoating mechanism for a system 
which finds much of the black population expendable. David’s 
writings are themselves acts of resistance, obviously for him, but 
for us too since their power forces us to think and act. But David 
has also engaged in social and political actions inside prison, most 
notably in his AIDS activism. He has helped to organize his fellow 
prisoners to demand that prison authorities do something to stop 
the AIDS epidemic in our nation’s prisons. He helped formulate 
detailed plans to achieve this, emphasizing prisoners educating one 
another and preparing materials suggesting alternatives to the 
methods for cleaning needles advocated by the authorities, which 
were useless. There is a long and informative article in this book in 
which David takes apart the AIDS conspiracy theory (that the AIDS 
virus was intentionally introduced into black communities). The 
conspiracy theory resonated with black people’s experience of 
medical neglect and abuse in the United States, and tragically 
resulted in many prisoners dismissing the relevance of AIDS 
prevention. Gilbert both debunks the theory and traces the origins 
of the version circulating in prison to hardcore white supremacists. 

Third, David’s writings show that it is essential for all of us to 
continually test our theory against practice and to be willing to 
grow and develop intellectually. The reviews in this book cover a 
very wide and varied terrain. There are reviews of novels and stories, 
reports by advocacy groups, collections of essays, and books of 
historical and political analysis. Such wide reading is necessary if 
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one wants to develop a coherent and humane theoretical framework. 
In addition; as the chapter headings noted above indicate, the 
reviews cover a large number of subjects, allowing David to make 
connections among race, gender, class, and imperialism. He shows 
how he has undergone an intellectual transformation over the years, 
rejecting some ideas (such as the hopelessly racist character of the 
white working class and the effectiveness of violent underground 
deeds without an aboveground mass movement) and embracing 
others, foremost here is feminism. There are fine reviews of works 
by Barbara Smith, bell hooks, and Margaret Randall. Thus the anti- 
imperialism and antiracism which must be centers of the struggle 
against capitalism and for socialism are deepened by a critical 
examination of the past, including his own. I recommend in this 
connection also the reviews of books by Ted Allen, W. E. B. Du 
Bois, C. J. Sakai, Walter Rodney, and Butch Lee and Red Rover. 

I have taught classes in a maximum security prison. I was always 
amazed at the seriousness of the students. But what was truly 
remarkable was their kindness and consideration not just for me 
but for their fellow classmates, mixed in with an unexpected (to me 
at least) sense of humor. It is these characteristics that shine 
through David Gilbert’s book. They also come through even in the 
few seconds of conversation David was permitted with film makers. 
Sam Green and Bill Siegel in their documentary The Weather 
Underground. Despite all these years in prison and all the 
degradations that come with them, David remains committed and 
caring. As he says in the book’s final paragraph, 


We don’t have a chance for a decent future for all children 
unless we can change public terms and perceptions to get 
across that every human life is precious. Staying in close 
touch with our love for people and for life on the planet can 
both impel and sustain us. As Che Guevara urged decades 
ago, “We must stand firm but without losing our tenderness, 
ever.” 


We must constantly remind those we know of the crucial fact 
that the United States imprisons far more of its population than any 
other nation in the world. It takes great courage and more to make 
one’s life an act of solidarity in the face of such fierce repression. 
No decent person could read this book without feelings of respect, 
support, and love for David Gilbert. Tested by events and by time, 
he stands without doubt among the very best of his generation. He 
writes with humor and brilliance. Read his book. And then, let us 
all devote at least a part of our lives to ending the multiple 
repressions he has devoted his life to ending. 
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Carl Marzani, The Education of a Reluctant Radical, Book 5, 
Recon-struction (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2001), 285 
pages, cloth $24.95, paper $16.95. 


In recent years four remarkable and quite disparate stalwarts of 
the left have died, but not without each leaving his own 
quintessential and characteristic hallmark. Although each was 
profoundly different from the others, they had much in common for, 
as I will argue, their core was identical. 

The four horsemen of the left were Paul Sweezy, Angus Cameron, 
Daniel Singer, and the subject of this review, Carl Marzani. I knew 
them all; they were my close friends. 

Sweezy, the son of a vice president of the First National Bank of 
New York, was born and raised in Englewood, New Jersey, where J. 
P. Morgan and other financial types lived. He went to Harvard and 
‘earned degrees in economics. While there, he became an enthusiast 
of the Boston Red Sox. Cameron was an American born descendant 
of Scottish Covenanters (Reformed Presbyterians). Singer was a 
Jewish, Polish, English, French, middle-European secularist. And 
Marzani was a sui generis Catholic, Italian-American firecracker. 

What was it that they had in common? What was their core? 
Sweezy was a nonsectarian Marxist whose only political party 
involvement was with the Progressive Party of Henry Wallace. 
Cameron distrusted political parties although he too was a Wallace 
activist in the 1948 presidential race. Singer, a disciple of Isaac 
Deutscher, described himself as a Luxemburgian socialist, and 
_ Marzani was a Gramscian ideologue. Of the four, only Marzani had 
a flirtation with a communist party (the British Communist Party, 
1937-1938 and the Communist Party U.S.A., 1939-1941). 

Marzani was born in Rome in 1912, attended Catholic school, 
and was at one time an altar boy at a Dominican monastery. He and 
his family migrated to Scranton, Pennsylvania in 1924. His father 
worked as a coal miner, a laborer on the railroad, and finally a 
presser in the garment industry. His mother was a knitting machine 
worker. Carl went to school in Scranton and, although he spoke no 
English when he arrived in the United States, six years later he was 
offered scholarships at Hamilton College in New York (for $190) 
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and Williams College in Massachusetts (for $450). He accepted the 
latter. 

His classmates included Richard Helms (who later achieved fame 
and notoriety in the CIA) and Herb Stein (who became chair of 
Nixon’s Council of Economic Advisors). In the class elections of 
1935, Helms was perceptively voted “most likely to succeed,” 
receiving 52 votes to 7 for Marzani. In the “most brilliant” category, 
Marzani won with 42 votes to 23 for Helms, and Stein got 19. Years 
later, Helms, who lied under oath before a Congressional committee, 
received a slap on the wrist. Marzani, on joining the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS) during the Second World War, withheld 
any mention of his earlier membership in the Communist Party. He 
did this with the full knowledge and acquiescence of the people 
involved in hiring him, all of whom were aware of his political past. 
The result was he was sent to prison for three years. 

The story of how and when Marzani became a political activist is. 
of great interest. As the most brilliant student of the year, Williams 
College sent him to Oxford University. He wanted to become a 
playwright, and at Oxford he immersed himself in drama (writing, 
directing, and producing plays). The August 4, 1938, Oxford Mail 
has a page describing a presentation of Chaucer’s “Nonnes Preestes 
Tale,” with Professor J. R. R. Tolkein, and produced by Marzani: 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Spanish Civil War made 1938 a year of 
ferment in Europe. I suspect the drama of those times made Marzani 
interested in politics, and he started attending Communist Party 
meetings at the university. He applied for, and obtained, 
membership in the British Communist Party. During the summer he 
vacationed in the south of France and crossed the border into Spain 
to see what was going on. He went to the front and joined up with 
the anarchist Durruti Column. The leaders of the column thought he 
was a Comintern agent and told him that he’d better get out of the 
country. He was in Spain all of three days. 

It turned out that he was at the same front as George Orwell, 
who came back from Spain a dedicated anticommunist. Marzani, 
however, came back from Spain a dedicated antifascist. 

Nobody ever got rich being a lefty. Society rarely rewards such 
misguided souls. On the contrary, a pound of flesh is usually 
required, and each of our four stalwarts had to pay. At Harvard, 
Sweezy was passed over for appointment to a tenured professorship, 
despite Joseph Schumpeter’s campaign on his behalf. Cameron lost ` 
his job as editor in chief at Little Brown. Singer left his job at the 
Economist in order to write Prelude to Revolution in 1968. Marzani 
was sent to prison for three years. 

Nothing daunted them. Sweezy, who had already written the 
classic Theory of Capitalist Development, went on to write (with 
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Paul Baran) Monopoly Capital, and with Leo Huberman founded 
Monthly Review in 1948. Harry Magdoff came on board in 1968 as 
coeditor of MR and together Sweezy and Magdoff wrote Reviews of 
the Month for MR, many of which were reprinted as pamphlets or 
collected into books. 

Cameron spent ten years fishing, hunting, and writing books on 
the economy and globalization, and then started a publishing 
company (which Marzani later joined). Cameron also wrote the 
famous L. L. Bean Game and Fish Cook Book—the proceeds of 
which, he told me, enabled him to live a most comfortable life in 
old age and guaranteed his pleasure in a daily pre-lunch martini. 

Singer went on to write three major works, The Road to Gdansk; 
Is Socialism Doomed?; and his last and defining book Whose 
Millennium? Theirs or Ours? He also was the European 
correspondent for the Nation for some twenty years. Gore Vidal 
wrote of Singer that he was “one of the best, and certainly the 
sanest, interpreters of things European for American readers.” 

‘When Marzani came out of jail he decided to forego his ambition 
of becoming a playwright and would instead spend the rest of his 
life defending and promoting democracy. In the dark days of 
Truman, McCarthy, Jenner, Dulles, Parnell Thomas, and Eastland, he 
thought of himself as being part of the “American resistance.” This 
book, Reconstruction, is the fifth book of his extended memoirs, 
which are collectively titled, The Education of a Reluctant Radical. 
The preceding volumes, Roman Childhood, Growing Up American, 
Munich and Dying Empires, and From Pentagon to Penitentiary 
combine to describe not only his life but also his times—what Eric 
Hobsbawm has called “the extraordinary and terrible world of the 
past century.” Marzani takes you through his own involvement in 
the Spanish Civil War and the Communist movement of the late 
1930s and early ’40s; his work in the OSS during the war and on 
the staff of the U.S. State Department after the war; his 
documentary filmmaking for the United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers Union (UE); his indictment and trials all the way up to 
the Supreme Court; his three years in jail; and then his becoming a 
writer. 

His first book was We Can Be Friends: Origins of the Cold War, 
followed by a semi-autobiographical novel, The Survivor, and a book 
on ecology, The Wounded Earth. Altogether, after coming out of 
prison, Marzani wrote eleven books, many pamphlets, essays in 
Monthly Review, the Nation, and In These Times, and a biweekly 
Letter from America in Ethnos, a Greek newspaper. He also made 
five documentary films. 

Some have written that Orwell was the man of the century, but I 
submit that Marzani was a better man. When he was indicted in 
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January 1947 his father was dead and his mother, a religious Italian 
immigrant woman without much formal education, was living with 
Carl and his family. She was terrified that her son might be sent to 
prison and cried inconsolably. Carl, in an attempt to mollify her, 
said, “All right, if yowre going to break down Ill fix it. Pll go to 
the government and make a bargain. Pll tell them about my 
Communist friends.” His mother turned to him and cried out, “Oh, 
no. You can’t, you can’t do that.” It was the sanction Marzani 
needed, and he accepted his punishment. In contrast Orwell, who 
has been described as a supremely honest man, an honorable man, 
did not hesitate to inform on his friends to British intelligence. 
Which is more honorable? To go to prison, or to be a stool pigeon? 

Italo Calvino, the renowned Italian journalist, resistance fighter 
during the Second World War, and one of the most important 
Italian fiction writers of the twentieth century, has written that 
Marzani was “The only man truthfully and completely in love with 
the United States....a unique man...of hard coherence. He has 
succeeded in thinking in such a completely American idiom because 
he succeeds in making operative the enormous difference between 
Americans and Europeans.” 

Those fortunate enough to have known Carl will remember that 
he was a conversationalist par excellence and a great raconteur. True 
to form this book is full of anecdotes about his encounters with 
such luminaries as W. E. B. Du Bois, Shirley Graham, Che Guevara, 
Fidel, Nehru, Ghandi, Gerhardt Eisler, Arthur Garfield Hays, Howard 
Fast, General Donovan, Henry Wallace, Chief Justice Vinson, Justice 
William Douglas, John Ford and many others. When he was jailed, 
more than a thousand prominent Americans signed a petition for 
his release, including three Nobel Prize winners (Einstein, Shapley, 
and Thomas Mann), and professors from Harvard, Amherst, 
Columbia, Yale, and Stanford. Also many clergy, lawyers, and 
writers such as Norman Mailer, Louis Untermeyer, and Millen 
Brand, and theater folk including Garson Kanin signed the petition. 
Why did all these people petition for his release? Well, simply 
because an enormous injustice had taken place. 

It is instructive to consider the circumstances leading up to the 
Marzani indictment. After the Second World War, Congress enacted. 
the False Claim Statute, which extended the usual statute of 
limitations and was intended as a means of prosecuting those 
corporations and businesses which had overcharged and defrauded 
the government during the war. 

Marzani had already resigned from the State Department and 
had made a documentary for the UE. The movie, Deadline for 
Action, described how the J. P. Morgan Group controlled General 
Electric, U.S. Steel, and AT&T, and how the crippling of trade 
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unions in 1919 had opened the doors to the pro-business 
administrations of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, and 
ultimately to the Great Depression. Leo Huberman called it “the 
best labor film ever made.” 

General Electric bought eleven prints of the film, and it was 
reported that someone in corporate America had approached the 
Treasury Department seeking retribution. Apparently one of the 

. lawyers on the staff of the Treasury Department came up with the 
theory that Marzani could be indicted for defrauding the 
government during the war, when he received a sergeant’s pay in 
the OSS, for making a false and fraudulent statement by failing to 
disclose that he had previously been a member of the Communist 
Party. As Carl writes in this book, “The OSS was fully aware of my 
political past, before 1 was hired. All my superiors knew.” This has 
been confirmed by Professor Edward S. Mason of Harvard University 
who was the OSS representative in the intelligence arm of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs. Mason was responsible to General Donovan, and he 
had to approve Carl’s employment. 

There were eleven counts in the indictment, nine of which were 
thrown out. The remaining two had to do with the exit interview 
which Marzani had with a State Department officer, at which no 
notes were taken. The officer alleged that in the interview Marzani 
had denied his membership in the Communist Party. Marzani’ was 
found guilty. The Appeals Court upheld the conviction (despite a 
vigorous defense by Arthur Garfield Hays), and the case wound up 
in the Supreme Court. The Court at the time consisted of Chief 
Justice Vinson, and Justices Frankfurter, Black, Murphy, Rutledge, 
Reed, Jackson, Burton, and William O. Douglas. The Court split 
four to four, with Justice Douglas abstaining. A few weeks later the 
Court agreed to a second hearing of the case (only the eighth time 
in the history of the Court that it agreed to a rehearing). Marzani 
felt encouraged and believed that Douglas had changed his mind 
and was prepared to vote. When the Court reconvened, Douglas 
gathered up his papers and left the bench. Once again the Court 
split four to four, and Marzani went to jail. 

Why did Douglas, a well known liberal who almost always voted 
with Black, recuse himself? It is believed that Douglas was 
positioning himself to be a presidential candidate in 1948 and did 
not want to be accused of being “soft on communists.” Apparently 
the Court was no less political then, than it is now. 

As I have said, all of our four stalwarts were my friends. They 
were all quite different, but they all shared the conviction that the 
world can be and must be made a better place. They arrived at this 
conviction through different routes: Sweezy from a thoroughgoing 
analysis of capital; Cameron through literature and simple humanity; 
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Singer as a journalist and historian; and Marzani through politics 
and the struggle for civil liberties. I saw them frequently and visited 
-with all of them when they were near the end of their lives. Sweezy, 
at age 93, was very much at peace and did not speak much, content 
to let his record and that of MR as a whole speak for themselves, 
but when I asked him what he thought of a certain radical thinker 
he was as sharp and critical as ever. Cameron told me that the 
great disappointment of his life was that he did not live to see the 
establishment of socialism in the United States. In the last week of 
his life, Singer said to me and my wife Gladys that humanity has 
for the first time in history, the ability to destroy itself, and may 
very well do so. (This view is echoed by Sir Martin Rees, The 
British Astronomer Royal, in his recent book, Our Final Hour, where 
he warns that humankind is potentially the maker of its own demise, 
and in this century.) Singer went on to say that to prevent such 
destruction of humanity it was essential for the people of the world 
to change the world system, and that unless someone came up with 
something better, he opted for socialism. He repeated a phrase that 
is now well known, “It is either one world, or no world.” 

Marzani and I were very close friends for over forty years. He 
neither regretted nor apologized for his membership in the 
Communist Party. Like so many in those years, he was radicalized, 
not so much by left-wing ideology, as by the reality of the Great 
Depression—because capitalism could not address the needs of the 
people of the world and it was not interested in doing so. 

He left the party because of the arbitrary way it functioned, but 
chose not to follow the path of others who became professional 
anticommunists. Instead he chose the path of becoming an 
outspoken advocate of civil liberties, democracy, and a defender of 
human rights. This book which covers the period 1949-1989 includes 
his “Prison Notebooks” (180 pages) which detail much of his life 
and activities in jail, and the events leading up to his indictment. 
In the last year of his life, Carl was quite ill, and he wrote and 
dictated much of this book while in bed. His wife, Charlotte 
Pomerantz Marzani, has marvelously and lovingly edited his words 
and, with the assistance of Carl’s son Tony, has published this 
concluding volume of Carl’s memoirs. 

This book describes how he became a documentary filmmaker 
for the UE and then became editor of that union’s newspaper, the 
U.E. Steward. He tells how he went on to become a book publisher 
(for both Liberty Book Club and Prometheus Books) and published 
and distributed books by Ring Lardner Jr., John Wexley, Claude 
Bowers, C. Wright Mills, Curtis MacDougall, Richard Boyer, Herbert 
Morais, Fred Cook, Rex Tugwell, Isaac Deutscher, Dalton Trumbo, 
William Appleman Williams, Alexander Solzehenitsyn, and W. E. B. 
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Du Bois. That is quite a list. 

Marzani also translated books. In 1957 he translated and 
annotated a collection of writings by Antonio Gramsci. The 
publication of The Open Marxism of Antonio Gramsci introduced 
Gramsci to the English speaking world. Carl spoke across the 
country for progressive causes. In addition to all this, he used his 
carpentry and plumbing skills to build the houses in which he and 
his family (and friends) lived: on Fire Island, in New York City, 
New Paltz, and Guanica, Puerto Rico. He was truly a man for all 
seasons. ; 

There is an old adage that the essential meaning of life is to try 
and figure out who you are before you die. Carl told me that the 
reason he started writing his memoirs was so that he could figure 
out why he always ended up on the left. This book, and the 
preceding four, provide the answer. The complete memoirs of a 
remarkable life are now available. Now, to answer the initial 
question: What did these four stalwarts of the left have in common? 
Well, I will tell you swiftly. What they had in common was a core 
which they all shared, and that core, the very. essence of their being 
is the soul of socialism. 
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The battle over the future of Social Security, the site of continual 
skirmishes since the Reagan era, is now being waged in earnest (for a 
history of this struggle see The Editors, “Social Security, the Stock Market, 
and the Elections,” Monthly Review, October 2000). President Bush began 
his second term by declaring that partial privatization of Social Security 
through the creation of personal investment accounts was at the top of 
the domestic agenda of his administration. This would require an 
estimated $2 trillion in additional borrowing over the next ten years, and 
even more after that (New York Times, January 3, 2005), to be coupled 
with drastic cuts in future Social Security benefits. The White House is 
counting on the Republican majority in both houses of Congress, the 
backing of Wall Street, and years of unrelenting ideological warfare 
against Social Security as the bases on which to effect this change. 

Yet, there are already signs that a strong opposition to the Bush plan is 
developing, and that more than two decades of near universal 
establishment propaganda against Social Security is finally wearing thin. 
The mainstream media, which previously merely parroted outright 
falsehoods about Social Security, is beginning to expose the truth (while 
ignoring its own earlier complicity). Both the Washington Post and the 
New York Times have recently carried stories pointing to the phony 
nature of the Social Security crisis and the economic perils of the Bush 
plan. The January 4, 2005, issue of the New York Times carried a full- 
page ad by the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) 
condemning the personal investment account plan. This counterattack is 
emerging in spite of the generally weak-kneed response of the Democrats 
to Social Security privatization, the previous failures of the AARP to rise 
effectively to Social Security’s defense, and the lackluster response of the 
business-oriented leadership of most trade unions. One likely explanation 
for this dramatic turnaround is that a significant part of the ruling class 
is now worried about the repercussions of the Bush plan on the stability 
of U.S. capitalism as a whole and is adding its support to the opposition. 

The first thing to understand is that the claim that Social Security is 
in crisis is a scare tactic that misrepresents the financial viability of the 
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system. Beginning in 2018 Social Security is expected to be paying out 
more in benefits than it is receiving in income. Based on this it is often 
contended that the system will be virtually “bankrupt” at that point and 
soon won’t be able to cover its guaranteed benefits. Yet, Social Security 
will still have trillions of dollars in U.S. Treasury securities. These 
Treasuries mean that Social Security can continue to cover 100 percent of 
its guaranteed benefits up to 2042 according to the estimates of the Social 
Security Administration and up to 2052 according to the forecasts of the 
' Congressional Budget Office. After mid-century it is possible that Social 
Security would not be able to cover all of its guaranteed benefits simply 
out of its own funds. But the actual shortfall is expected to be small in 
relation to Social Security as a whole (not more than 20 percent of total 
benefits) and minuscule in relation to the size of the U.S. economy. At 
most, only minor tinkering with the Social Security system or a relatively 
small injection from the general tax revenue would be necessary to put it 
on a much more solid basis. The cost of “fixing” Social Security according 
to the Congressional Budget Office would require a smaller portion of 
GDP than the United States is currently spending on the war in Iraq and 
only about a quarter of the government revenue lost each year due to the 
recent Bush tax cuts, much of which went to the rich (Paul Krugman, 
“Inventing a Crisis,” New York Times, December 7, 2004). 

The real point, however, ought not to be the financial viability of 
Social Security as a separate government entity supported by a regressive 
payroll tax, but rather keeping a promise that was made to U.S. workers. 
Guaranteed retirement benefits should remain guaranteed, whether Social 
Security remains financially self-supporting (as it is at present) or not. 
Social Security as originally designed was not meant to be self-financing 
indefinitely. Its New Deal framers expected that it would require periodic 
injections from the general tax revenue, although funded primarily 
through its own regressive payroll tax. In his “Economic Bill of Rights,” 
presented in his January ll, 1944, state of the union address to Congress, 
President Roosevelt stated that such a “second bill of rights” included 
“the right to adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, 
sickness, accident and unemployment.” A true defense of Social Security 
would not raise the retirement age or cut benefits—two compromises 
favored by today’s Democrats—but would treat old age insurance as an 
economic right and the benefits as guaranteed. 

The real threat to Social Security comes not from an internal crisis 
but from the Bush plan to privatize it by setting up personal investment 
accounts and drastically cutting benefits for retirees—-a plan that would 
require trillions of dollars in new government borrowing. Apart from the 
effective demolition of Social Security itself through the diversion of a 
part of its revenues into private accounts, this would lead to an explosion 
of the federal deficit, skyrocketing interest rates, and a further 
destabilizing of the dollar. Recognition of these economic perils seems to 
be generating a split at the apex of society and a sudden reversal by the 
media, which is beginning to expose what might be called the “Great 
Social Security Crisis Hoax.” As the New York Times (January 3, 2005) 
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describes the economic dangers of the Bush plan: “The borrowing that 
would. be needed to establish private accounts could lead to higher 
interest rates, a weaker dollar and slower economic growth. .It is also 
likely that future tax hikes would be required to cover the interest 
payments on the additional national debt. The only hands-down winner 
would be Wall Street, as fees to manage millions of accounts poured in.” 

With voices. within the establishment now directing sharp criticisms 
at the Bush program and exposing the myth of Social Security’s impending 
“exhaustion,” more space is being opened up for workers and those on 
the left to organize to save it. The role of labor educators is key. The 
battle for Social Security is an issue of class struggle. Union members 
should pressure their leadership to join the class struggle to protect what 
was the crowning achievement of Roosevelt’s New Deal. The main task is 
to reverse a conservative propaganda campaign that has convinced 
ordinary working people, particularly the young, that they will be better 
-off without Social Security (and with the substitution of private accounts) 
than with it (given that it is said to be failing). If the Great Social 
Security Crisis Hoax is effectively exposed, and the real costs and risks of 
private accounts are made evident, public support for privatization of 
Social Security will dry up overnight and the Bush administration will be 
handed a defeat that could herald its downfall. Let us recall the 
arrogance of Nixon after his re-election in 1972, and his fate. 

MR will continue to follow the Social Security struggle in upcoming 
issues. Stay tuned for more in the March commentary.’ 


A 

- Two documentaries of interest to MR readers will be broadcast on 
public television stations this month. One is “Malcolm X—Make it Plain,” 
a definitive profile produced for the series, American Experience. The 
other is “Scandalize My Name” with Ossie Davis, Harry Belafonte, and 
others who resisted the McCarthyite witch hunt of the 1950s. They are 
interviewed about the shameful events of that time and their devastating 
effect on black artists and entertainers. The Malcolm documentary is 
scheduled for February 21, 9-11:30 p.m. (EST) and “Scandalize My Name” 
for February 28, 9-10 p.m. (EST), ‘but times may vary so please check 
local listings. 

A 

Joanne Grant, who died on January 9, was an acclaimed author and 
film maker. Her work included a biography of Ella Baker, the great men- 
tor of SNCC, and Black Protest, the standard text for civil rights courses. 
Her 1960s civil rights reporting for the National Guardian taught us all 
how to blend political journalism and radical activism. She was our 
friend and we at MR will miss her. 
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Western Europe, in 1910, was the stable, solvent center of 
the earth’s industrial, political, and military potential. Thirty- 
five years later in 1945, Western Europe was a shambles... 

Where had the power gone? f 

Some of it had vanished. Some had passed to the Soviet 
Union or the United States. The bulk of the industrial 
potential and the imperial authority lay unused, to be picked 
up by the first comer... 

At the outset of this power struggle, Washington set out 
to build a barrier that would exclude the Soviet Union from 
Western Europe as the “Cordon Sanitaire” of 1919 had 
excluded Bolshevism from Central Europe....The United States 
defense perimeter soon stretched from Turkey and Greece 
through Northern Italy and Central Europe to Iceland. Western 
Europe had become a sphere of United States influence to 
which Washington’s armed forces extended their protection. 
But an uncompleted task remained—the United States must 
supplement military occupation by economic and political 
bonds which would subordinate Western Europe’s economy to 
that of the United States and make Europe a useful tool in 
achieving the American century goal of world hegemony... 

Nothing short of federation would reestablish Western 
Europe as a major area in the world power struggle. Yet if 
economic and political integration went too far, the resulting 
strength might checkmate America’s European ambitions. 
Western Europe must be strong enough to protect United 
States defense posts on the Rhine, but not strong enough to 
question United States ascendancy. 


—Scott Nearing, “World Events,” February 1955 
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Geophysical Research Institute correctly commented “Earthquakes 
do not kill people, it is shoddy dwellings that kill them.” If we 
take the statistics of last decades from 1991-2000, the death toll in 
India due to earthquake, epidemic, flood and windstorm are 
respectively 11425, 1676, 15217 and 15179 and the total affected 
person was around 4.3 crores, yet these figures underestimate the 
actual casualties. 

The attention paid for a few weeks to the most ravaged 
communities, fishing villages above all, is already fading away. 
What happened to the fishing communities is not just a onetime 
disastrous. event, but a continuing process that aggravated the 
disaster. That process is neoliberal “reform”. Fishing communities 
have always lived with the threat of danger from the sea. The 
ancient locations of fishing villages took into account the protective 
aspects of geographical location, mangrove forests that absorbed the 
first blow of sudden flooding, and the natural barrier of sand dunes. 
The profit motivated development imposed since 1991 has led to 
the removal of fishing villages to marginal and unsafe locations to 
provide for new resorts, to the widespread destruction of mangrove 
forests to benefit commercial shrimp farming, and to the looting of 
natural barrier sand dunes by private construction firms. When all 
is said and done, the market “reformers” killed many more than the 
tsunami. ' 

Indian communists along with so many others turned from their 
lives to help the afflicted. But we have a special task. We must not 
leave off when the light of publicity fades. The fishing communities 
will need to fight against the resorts and commercial shrimp farms 
for every paisa of aid to rebuild and replace their homes, their nets, 
their boats. Some believe that fishing communities become apolitical 
and fatalistic from their every day experience with the dangers of 
the sea. But there is also a history of fishing communities that have 
revolted against their social oppression, from Masaniello in Naples 
in 1647 to the brave (if suicidal) uprising of the youth of the fishing 
villages of south coast Sri Lanka in 1971. Every communist youth 
who has turned (or returned) to the tsunami affected communities 
brings aid greater than brought by others. As the ravaged 
communities rebuild, the message needs be learned that not 
technology but'a radical change of the society, removing the feudal 
remnants and imperialist influence along with al related 
institutions, holds the only promise of safety from devastating 


natural events. 
A 


Even when it [national bourgeoisie] takes part in the revolution, it is 
unwilling to break with imperialism completely and, moreover, it is 
çlosely associated with the exploitation of the rural areas through land 
rent; thus it is neither willing nor able to overthrow imperialism, and 
much less the feudal forces, in a thotough way. 

—Mao Tse-tung ‘On New Democracy' , January 1940 
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Pacific nation clients. The biggest hit would be in the Indian Ocean. 
The Pacific Tsunami Warning Centre’s only Indian Ocean clients are 
Australia, Thailand and Indonesia and. received the warning, but India 
and SriLanka did not. But even if the warning had been made 
available, there are other factors. The experiences in our country 
where a warning system of cyclonic storms exists indicate that 
evacuating the vulnerable population is not an easy job. For example, 
during the Orissa super cyclone in 1999, the Indian Meteorological 
Department provided a warning that was technically correct, but the 
warning did not lead to evacuation and as a result nearly 10,000 
people died. In the case of a Tsunami warning, the problem of 
evacuation is compounded because the phenomenon unlike a cyclone 
provides very little lead time, at the most an hour or so, for 
_ evacuation to a safe place. Furthermore, Indonesia and Thailand were 
among the countries that received the early warning. The Indonesian 
authorities were thoroughly familiar with three recent Tsunamis. 
Nothing was done about it. The wealth of Indonesia goes to the 
corrupt military, the local bourgeoisie, the imperialist oil companies, 
the sweatshops and other exploiters. So, getting the information of 
impending catastrophe is a necessary condition, but not sufficient to 
mitigate the damage. 

The World Disaster Report of the year 2002 stated “From 1992- 

2001, countries of low human development (LHD) have accounted for 
just one-fifth of the total number of disasters, but over half of all 
disaster fatalities. On average 13 times more people died per reported 
disaster in LHD countries than in countries of high human 
development (HHD). Again in 2003, Jonathan Walter, editor of the 
World Disasters Report wrote “Disasters continue to target the 
world’s poorest and least developed. Of those killed in 2002, just 6 
per cent lived in countries of high human development (HHD). While 
countries of low human development (LHD) reported the fewest 
natural disasters during the decade, their death toll is by far the 
highest. When ‘related to the numbers of reported disasters, an - 
average of 555 people died per disaster in LHD nations, compared to 
133 in countries of medium human development (MHD) and 18 people 
in HHD nations.” 
_ There are ample examples that prove these statements. The 1993 
Marathwada earthquake in India left over 10,000 dead and destroyed 
houses and other properties of 200,000 households. However, the 
technically much more powerful Los Angeles earthquake of 1971 left 
55 dead: The 1991 Bangladesh cyclone destroyed and damaged more 
than a million homes. Hurricane Mitch in 1998 in the Honduras 
killed 5,642 people and destroyed about 100,000 houses. The 1996 
cyclone along the east coast state of Andhra Pradesh in India killed 
1,077 people. In contrast, Hurricane Andrew that struck Southern 
Florida in 1992 killed 41 people. 

Natural events of devastating magnitude continue to impact 
differently in different parts of the world. A scientist of National 
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1 a world where everything has been turned over to the 
market, that is, to capital accumulation, the fundamental 
yblems dividing and endangering human society and the 
wnet are bound to worsen....If we want a stable, just, 
ilitarian, sustainable world in which the “free.development 
each is the condition for the free development of all” there 
no alternative but a long march to socialism propelled 
‘ward. by a growing socialist movement. 
—The End of Rational Capitalism 
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The people of Bangladesh, two generations after Partition and one 
generation from their war of independence from Pakistan, are invisible to 
our media. Only in times of flood and cyclóne, or the more spectacular of 
the periodic clashes between the ruling and opposition parties of 
parliament, are we aware of events just beyond our doorstep. For the rest 
of the time, as far as our media are concerned, Bangladesh could be 
another planet. 

The actual condition of the people is, in general terms, well known. 
Poverty and retarded development have characterized the state from .its 
inception; it has recently been estimated that 47% of the populatiori lives 
below the official poverty line. Under such circumstances, a vast movement 
for progressive social change flared through Bangladesh but one decade 
. ago. Beginning with a wildcat strike in 1989, a workers movement 
culminated in: social upheaval from October to December 1990, most 
notably in the capital, Dacca. In January, 1992 demonstrations by several 
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The End of Rational 
Capitalism 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


The twentieth century’s dominant myth was that of a “rational 
capitalism.” The two economists who did the most to promote this 
idea were John Maynard Keynes and Joseph Schumpeter. Both were 
responding to the great historical crisis of capitalism manifested in 
the First World War, the Great Depression, and the Second World 
War. In the wake of the greatest set of horrors the world had ever 
seen, accompanied also by the rise of an alternative, contending 
system in the Soviet Union, it was necessary for capitalism following 
the Second World War to reestablish itself ideologically as well as 
materially. In terms of the ideological requirement, the two 
economists who accomplished this most effectively were Keynes and 
Schumpeter—not simply because they epitomized the best in 
bourgeois economic ideology, but also because they were the leading 
representatives of bourgeois economic science. What they set out in 
their analyses were the requirements of a rational capitalism and at 
least the hope that these requirements would be achieved. 

Let us consider Keynes first. Keynes, located at Cambridge in 
England, was the embodiment of rational capitalism. He not only 
perceived contradictions of the system but also believed they were 
subject to rational management. This was true with regard to both 
the relations between capitalist states and the regulation of internal 
contradictions ‘of the accumulation process. In his Economic 
Consequences of the Peace (1919) he criticized the Versailles peace 
agreement for the predatory war reparations imposed on a defeated 
Germany, which might lead, he suggested, to another world war. In 
response to the Great Depression Keynes wrote his magnum opus 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936) 
overthrowing Say’s Law (the orthodox supply-side view that supply 
creates its own demand). For the first time in the establishment 


This article is reconstructed from the notes to a keynote address delivered 
at the annual conference of the Alumni Association of the Department of 
Economics of Istanbul University, Turkey, December 18, 2004. 
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economic literature serious consideration was given to the nature of 
structural economic crisis under capitalism and what states might 
do about it. For Keynes the key was to get the state to intervene to 
ensure sufficient effective demand to guarantee full employment. As 
Paul Sweezy pointed out at the Istanbul University ten years ago 
(see “The Triumph of Financial Capital,” Monthly Review, June 
1994), Keynes also believed that a rise to dominance of financial 
capital as in the 1920s spelled the end of capitalist rationality, 
turning productive enterprise, in his words, into a “bubble on a 
whirlpool of speculation.” He therefore called for the “euthanasia of 
the rentier.” He argued for a tempering of free trade and a degree 
of national self-sufficiency, in response to the globalizing influences 
of his time. He was one of the principal architects of the Bretton 
Woods system, designed to stabilize world trade and finance 
through the creation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. In general 
Keynesianism is thought to have pointed toward social democracy 
and the welfare state as manifestations of capitalist rationality. It 
seemed to portend a reformation rooted in a political compromise 
between capital and labor. 

At the outset of the Great Depression in 1930 Keynes wrote an 
essay entitled “Economic Possibilities for Our Grandchildren” in 
which he declared that the economic problem, in the sense of 
meeting subsistence needs of everyone in the rich societies, might 
be solved in a hundred years. The issue would then become one of 
how to deal with leisure as the work week declined to three hours 
a day, a total of fifteen hours a week. At that point, he claimed, a 
new moral code might develop. to bring society “out of the tunnel 
of economic necessity into the daylight.” Until then, however, the 
world would have to stick to an alienated moral code in which “fair , 
is foul and foul is fair,” that is, one based on the greed and 
exploitation associated with the accumulation of capital. 

Schumpeter, located at Harvard in the United States, was a 
more conservative figure opposed to Keynes and Keynesianism. He 
promoted the notion of the rational entrepreneur as the essence of 
capitalism, insisting that the further growth of monopolies/ 
oligopolies though inevitable could lead to the eventual demise of 
capitalism. He argued against notions of a structural economic 
crisis of capitalism, employing long cycle theory—the fifty-year 
Kondratieff cycle—to rationalize the long downturn associated with 
the Great Depression. Nothing was more objectionable «to 
Schumpeter than the argument of Alvin Hansen, Kéynes’s leading 
American follower, that capitalism was tending to economic 
stagnation for economic reasons. Capitalism’s problems, Schumpeter 
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believed, were sociological: the demise of the necessary external 
conditions for the free development of the entrepreneurial function. 
In a chapter on “Crumbling Walls” in his great work, Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy (1942) he explained how “dematerialized, 
defunctionalized and absentee ownership” together with the 
“mechanization of progress” under the regime of concentrated 
capital took the life out of entrepreneurship, undermining its vital 
function, and with it the capitalist system. 

. Schumpeter also argued that capitalism as a rational economic 
system was opposed to imperialism, which came about in 
contemporary times as in the past through the development of a 
war machine—and, in terms of economic factors, through the 
emergence of monopolistic corporations. “Capitalism,” he observed 
in “The Sociology of Imperialisms” (1919), “is by nature anti- 
imperialist....We cannot readily derive from it such imperialist 
tendencies. as actually exist, but must evidently see them only as 
alien elements, carried into the world of capitalism from the 
outside, supported by non-capitalist actors in modern life.” 

Neither Keynes nor Schumpeter was so naive as to think that 
capitalism could simply develop unconstrained according to its.own 
logic—a view associated with the myth of the self-regulating 
market, which has now displaced the myth of rational capitalism 
within the dominant ideology, and is associated with the name of 
Friedrich Hayek and contemporary neoliberalism. In Schumpeter’s 
words, “no social system is ever going to survive when allowed to 
work out according to its own logic. You need only look at the 
present situation. There is no firm, no industry, no country, which 
can live under those rules which it would assuredly live under if it 
were allowed.”* The same was true of capitalism as a whole. If left 
to its own devices it would so thoroughly impose its economic 
logic on everything existing that it would undermine the 
sociological-cultural elements without which its continuance was 
impossible. In Schumpeter’s pessimistic account, capitalism was 
destined to undercut itself in this way, since attempts to regulate 
it, to save it from itself, would also lead to the same end and not 
necessarily more slowly. Capitalism, he concluded, would not 
survive. Still, Schumpeter, no less than Keynes, articulated some of 
the conditions of what was conceived as a rational capitalism. 





* Joseph Schumpeter, The Economics and Sociology of Capitalism (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1991), 194, 30); Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), 131-42. Schumpeter’s argument 
on monopoly in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy is often misconstrued as a 
simple, straightforward defense of economic concentration. As was. his wont, 
Schumpeter defended to a considerable extent the economic basis of the giant 
firms, while at the same time seeing them as undermining the sociological 
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Of course the new mythology of a rational capitalism did not 
simply emerge from the heads of two economists. It reflected the 
spirit of an age of restored capitalism under the leadership of the 
United States, which had emerged virtually unscathed from the 
Second World War with half of the world’s output, 60 percent of 
its manufacturing, a currency that was thought to be as good as 
gold, and a monopoly of nuclear weapons. The United States, by far 
the most powerful economic, political, and military force following 
the Second World War, seemed to stand for this new capitalist 
rationality. The construction of the Bretton Woods system for 
international trade and finance and the location of the new United 
Nations in New York promised a different, more stable capitalism. 
The relatively benign approach to occupied Germany and Japan and 
. the introduction of the Marshall Plan to aid the western European 
states in rebuilding their economies seemed to point to the 
benevolence of the new world power. The United States established 
the Atlantic Alliance and beyond that an alliance between the triad 
of the United States, Western Europe, and Japan. In Western Europe 
social democracy flourished in a seemingly comfortable and mutually 
reinforcing partnership with capital. The growth of the welfare state 
became emblematic of the new organized capitalism. 

The European and Japanese economies were quickly rebuilt. 
Rapid economic growth ushered in a new golden age, reminiscent 
of the best years of capitalism’s youth. European colonialism receded 
in the face of anticolonial movements and revolutions in the third 
world. The United States, presenting itself as an anticolonial power, 
took the lead in promoting a new development ideology for export 
to the periphery. 

In the United States itself antitrust measures were adopted to 
ensure continuing competition. Fiscal and monetary fine-tuning were 
seen as keys to management of the economy. A little over two 
decades after the Second World War leading American economists, 
such as Paul Samuelson, recipient of the first Nobel Prize in 
economics, proclaimed the end of the business cycle. Pundits in the 
United States adopted the term “Pax Americana” to describe the 
new era of supposedly benign American hegemony. At other times 
they referred to “the American Century.” Social scientists throughout 
the West celebrated the new rational-functional capitalist order. 

All of this was occurring in the environment of the Cold War, 
including two hot wars in Asia. In the United States the 
anticommunist witch hunt known as McCarthyism was used to 
break the back of the New Deal coalition of labor, civil rights 
supporters, and small farmers. In An Essay for Our Times (1951) 
critical cultural historian H. Stuart Hughes called the United States 
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the “new Byzantium,” preferring this to the “new Rome.” He sought 
to emphasize the conservative and religious-moralistic nature of its 
empire, as well as the notion that the United States had become 
‘the last bastion of a fading civilization. Washington intervened 
throughout the globe, and unleashed death and destruction on 
millions to prop up dictatorial regimes that it said were bulwarks 
for the “free world.” But all of this was justified in the dominant 
ideology as the necessary defense of a new rational capitalist 
civilization—not a reaffirmation of capitalist empire of old. 

Naturally not all economists succumbed to the idea of a new, 

rational capitalism. Criticism was particularly strong in the Marxist 
tradition. One such dissenting view arose from what has often been 
called monopoly capital theory associated with Paul Baran and Paul 
Sweezy and Monthly Review in the United States, but which grew 
out of economic critiques developed by Michal Kalecki and Josef 
Steindl in Europe. At the height of the golden age of post-Second 
World War capitalism in 1966, Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital 
was published, which argued that far from being a reflection of a 
more rational, more organized capitalism, the prosperity of the post- 
Second World War years was a transitory product of special 
development factors to be sought in the larger historical 
environment. The normal tendency of capitalism in its monopoly 
stage was one of economic stagnation due to the inability to absorb 
the enormous actual and potential surplus at its disposal. Given a 
tendency to stagnation in monopoly capitalism, what needed to be 
explained was not stagnation as much as prosperity. They thus 
focused on the counteracting forces to stagnation that had served to 
prop up the capitalist economy: Some of these were entirely 
transitory such as: 

l. The buildup of consumer liquidity in the United States during 
the Second World War, which immediately after the war fed a 
consumer spending boom. 

2. The second great wave of automobilization in the United States, 
which was associated with the growth of suburbs and the 
building of the interstate highway system and powered the steel, 
glass, and rubber industries. 

3. The rebuilding of the European and Japanese economies following 
the war. 

4. The stability associated with unchallenged U.S. hegemony over 
a world economy, marked by the absolute dominance of the 

ollar. 

In addition to these more transitory factors, however, there were 
also longer-term structural changes in the working of capitalism, 
and particularly U.S. capitalism. These included: 
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5. The emergence of massive and continuing military spending in 
the United States, justified originally in terms of the Cold War 
arms race, but geared principally to the maintenance of the 
imperialist system. 

6. The development of the modern “sales effort”—or an economy 
geared to high consumption, and supported by marketing and 
the development of a system of consumer credit or mass 
indebtedness. 

7. The rise of a qualitatively new financial superstructure operating 
somewhat independently from the productive base of the 
capitalist economy, and leading to a financial explosion. 


For Baran and Sweezy this new regime of accumulation was, in 
contrast to the myth of a new rational capitalism, an “Irrational 
System” (the title they gave to the closing chapter of Monopoly 
Capital). Under monopoly capitalism few if any of the 
characteristics of rational capitalism, as conceived by Keynes and 
Schumpeter, pertained. Capitalism had not become less 
imperialistic, rather militarism and imperialism were built into the 
very fiber of its day to day operations—integrated with its economic 
functioning as never before. U.S. hegemony was maintained only 
through wars in Asia and elsewhere. State promotion of effective 
demand through civilian government spending and fiscal and 
monetary fine-tuning—the hallmarks of Keynesian policy—were 
completely inadequate to counter the tendency toward stagnation 
under capitalism. The welfare state celebrated by Keynesians and 
social democrats was undeveloped in the most developed, most 
stable capitalist state—the United States—blocked by vested 
interests. What were viewed as successes in economic growth and 
stability were the product of fortuitous historical circumstances and 
artificial economic stimulants. Rather than relying primarily on 
productive investment the system was dependent for its growth on 
the sales effort and financial expansion. The Schumpeterian 
entrepreneur was no longer at the center of the system but had been 
displaced by the giant, monopolistic corporation. The limited quid 
pro quo of capitalism—its idealized system of equal exchange—had 
broken down almost completely under monopolistic pricing and 
output arrangements. High profit margins were maintained in the 
face of shortfalls in demand by idling plants and machinery instead 
of lowering prices, resulting in continuing high levels of excess 
capacity. Wage exploitation rather than decreasing, leading to 
greater leisure time as Keynes had envisioned, was becoming more 
severe. Meanwhile leisure itself became just another form of 
exploitation—“passively absorbable amusement”—designed to 
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reinforce an economic system that while encompassing a vast 
productive capacity was unable to allow for a meaningful 
transformation of human existence or ease the chains on the 
individua] worker. 

At the center of Baran and Sweezy’s analysis was the view that 
the monopoly capitalist system, despite all of the massive, irrational 
means being used to shore it up, could not continue crisis free. The 
forces of stagnation constantly threatened to reassert themselves. In 
the early 1970s, within a few years of the publication of their book, 
the United States was once again caught in a serious economic 
crisis. This return of economic crisis was complicated by the fact 
that it overlapped with an energy crisis arising from OPEC’s actions 
in response to the Yom Kippur War, and by the decline of U.S. 
hegemony, as the United States encountered more economic 
competition from abroad. The entire U.S.-centered global economic 
system was proving to be unstable. 

The crisis of the early 1970s was complicated still further by the 
U.S. defeat in Vietnam. The war had contributed to serious 
imbalances in the position of the dollar, leading to a vast flow of 
dollars abroad, and the build-up of a huge Euro-dollar market. The 
result was the end of the dollar-gold regime in 1971 as Nixon 
delinked the dollar from gold. Meanwhile the defeat in Vietnam 
placed constraints on the ability of the United States to continue to 
utilize its war machine to ease its economic problems by increasing 
its ascendancy abroad. 

At the outset of the economic crisis Paul Sweezy together with 
Harry Magdoff, his coeditor at Monthly Review and the author of 
The Age of Imperialism (1969), not only emphasized all of the 
factors presented earlier in Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital, 
but insisted even more adamantly that stagnation was the normal 
state of monopoly capitalism, so that what needed to be explained 
were the bases of the rapid growth that had vanished, rather than 
stagnation itself. The fact that stagnation had reappeared in spite of 
all the vast means used to sustain the economy showed the full 
depth of the contradiction. The crisis was therefore irreversible 
within the given structure of things. 

Now almost four decades after the publication of Monopoly 
Capital there is no doubt that this assessment was in its essentials 
correct. The per capita growth rate of world output (world GDP) 
was obviously slower in the 1970s than the 1960s. But the problem 
did not end there: it was slower in the 1980s than in the 1970s, 
slower in the 1990s than in the 1980s, and so far has been slower in 
the 2000s than in the 1990s (see “The Stagnation of Employment,” 
Monthly Review, April 2004). The experience of the U.S. economy 
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and that of the other wealthy states is similar to the world economy 
as a whole in this respect, with decades of deepening stagnation. 

The response of the advanced capitalist states to the reemergence 
of stagnation was fairly immediate and uniform across the board 
and by the late 1970s had taken a definite form at both the national 
and global levels. If rational capitalism (in its Keynesian version) 
had been something more than an ideological mirage an attempt 
would have been made to adopt more radical Keynesian and social 
democratic programs in response to the crisis. This would 
presumably have taken the form of a redistribution of wealth and 
income from the top of society to the bottom, the enhancement of 
the welfare state, the promotion of full employment and economic 
security in general—even what was sometimes envisioned as a 
“global Marshall plan” designed to aid the third world. The fact 
that none of this was tried and the much-vaunted Keynesianism 
vanished instantly without a fight the moment capital felt pressure 
on its bottom line is eloquent in itself. 

As Joyce Kolko observed in her Restructuring the World 
Economy in 1989, “capital restructures by accretion, not by 
strategy.” What quickly emerged was a supply-side discourse that 
reflected capital’s attempt to purify its accumulation logic, 
abandoning all previous attempts to rein in and regulate the system. 
Thus the 1970s and 1980s saw the emergence of a host of terms that 
have now become all too familiar: -rigidities, restructuring, 
deregulation, privatization, the free market system, globalization, 
and (from a more critical standpoint) neoliberalism. The goal 
became one of forcing down wages, breaking unions, eliminating 
state supports for workers and subsidies for consumers, the removal 
of barriers to the mobility of capital, the redistribution of income 
and wealth from bottom to top, and like measures clear across the 
globe. In areas as fundamental as employment, health, education, 
retirement, food availability, the environment, etc. the principles of 
a no-holds-barred capitalism took over. -The presumption of 
rationality, associated with thinkers like Keynes and Schumpeter— 
and before them the sociologist Max Weber, who had described 
capitalism as “the rational tempering” of an “irrational impulse”— 
appeared suddenly only a distant memory, the rhetoric of a bygone 
age.* 

Despite the continued slowing down of capitalist economies 
market fetishism became more not less ascendant in each passing 
decade. With capitalism performing at a rate well below what it 
had achieved in its immediate post-Second World War period, and 





* The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1958), 17. 
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‘with class organization at the bottom of society far weaker than 
before, the system reverted to a more directly exploitative form, 
which, if it did not do much to boost the fortunes of whole 
nations, nonetheless enhanced the wealth at the top. The ruling 
ideas, that is, the ideology of the ruling class, shifted accordingly. 
With a renewed belief in the system’s self-regulation, Hayek was 
suddenly seen as superior to Keynes. 

Not only did raw capitalism reemerge, but also, following the 
fall of the Soviet bloc, naked imperialism suddenly loomed forth, as 
the United -States took advantage of the vacuum created by the 
Soviet Union’s demise to attempt to reestablish and even expand its 
global hegemony. If for Schumpeter imperialism was a byproduct of 
a war machine and monopolization rather than the intrinsic 
properties of capitalism, reality today suggests this distinction is 
either irrelevant or false. The most powerful state of the global 
capitalist system and the one claiming to best represent its logic, 
the United States, has openly adopted a strategy of retaining its 
economic and political hegemony through military means—and went 
so far as to announce this to the entire world in the National 
Security ` Strategy of the United States released in 2002. 
Simultaneously with this declaration Washington began to beat the 
drums for an invasion of Iraq—the country with quite possibly the 
largest share of the world’s unexploited oil reserves and hence 
conceivably the largest potential for an expansion of oil 
production—under the pretense of defending against nonexistent 
weapons of mass destruction. Within months the invasion had taken 
place followed by a prolonged occupation and continuing war. In 
this case the exercise of power became its own justification. Empire 
was now to be glorified. The terrorist attacks of 2001 had turned 
the greater part of the world into nests of barbarians, to be 
dominated at will by the United States in “coalition” with those 
lesser countries willing to subordinate themselves to its interests. 

Economically, global stagnation gave rise to a global casino 
economy as capital sought an outlet for its surplus. Rather than 
Keynes’s “euthanasia of the rentier” the system has seen the relative 
decline of production in the advanced capitalist states, where it has 
been subordinated to a process of financialization. Although this 
was an effect rather than a cause of stagnation it has generated a 
real transformation in the form of the dominance of finance capital 
and a more unstable, uncontrollable capitalism. As Sweezy observed 
in “The Triumph of Financial Capital,” “In earlier times no one,” 
Keynes included, “ever dreamed that speculative capital, a 
phenomenon as old as capitalism itself, could grow to dominate a 
national economy, let alone the whole world. But it has.” One 
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consequence of this, according to Sweezy, was to remove power 
from the boardrooms of the giant corporations and to place them in 
financial markets (a sphere in which the corporations themselves are 
major actors). States have also found themselves increasingly captive 
to capital markets. Hence, “Adam Smith’s invisible hand,” Sweezy 
stated, “is staging a comeback in a new form and with increased 
muscle.” The result, however, has not been the generation of a more 
rational capitalism, but a less rational one. The invisible hand is 
now that of finance capital orbiting the globe, as an outgrowth of 
globalized monopoly capitalism. 

These same decades of economic stagnation and financial 
explosion have also been decades in which capital has become more 
and more parasitic on the global environment. The system of 
accumulation under globalized monopoly capitalism is undermining 
the basic biogeochemical processes of the planet in the process of 
promoting conspicuous waste and growing inequality. Not only has 
global warming emerged since the 1980s as the greatest threat yet 
to the biosphere as we know it, but the problem has gotten rapidly 
worse. The prospect of only a very limited rise in average world 
temperature—one that society might easily adapt to—now appears 
highly unlikely. An increase in average global temperatures of 2° C 
(3.6° F) above preindustrial levels—an amount of increase thought to 
separate non-catastrophic from catastrophic levels of global 
warming—will soon become unstoppable. Further, there is a 
growing fear among scientists of runaway global warming due to 
cumulative effects associated with a lessening of the carbon- 
absorbing capacities of the oceans and forests—a_ probable 
consequence of global warming itself. In Antarctica glaciers are 
melting and ice shelves thinning, pointing to a rise in world sea 
levels. All ecosystems on earth are now in decline. Species are 
facing extinction at levels not seen for 65 million years. Global 
shortages of fresh water are looming. The toxicity of the earth is 
increasing. All this and more is to be expected now that the rational 
regulation of the environment under capitalism has been shown to 
be a dangerous fantasy. Moreover, rather than any direct attempt to 
stop these trends we are now told in the age of neoliberal 
globalization that all such attempts are useless—witness the U.S. 
refusal to sign the Kyoto Protocol. Instead we are asked to rely on 
the magic of the market to save the environment. Yet, there is 
nothing in the nature of a capitalist society, which has no logic 
other than that of accumulation, that could possibly produce such a 
result. 

All of this flies in the face of Keynes’s expectation that the 
economic problem (and the material problem in general) might be 
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solved in a hundred years. On the one hand, the economic 
problem—the existence of hunger and inequality—is perpetuated and 
in many ways made worse by capitalism itself. On the other hand, 
the pretense that “foul is fair,” advocated by Keynes, is resulting in 
a rapid deterioration of the material conditions of existence. It is 
now rational, as Jared Diamond explains in his new book Collapse, 
to consider the possibility of the ecological collapse of global 
capitalist society, in ways analogous to earlier ecological collapses 
of civilizations. 

In short, in a world where everything has been turned over to 
the market, that is, to capital accumulation, the fundamental 
problems dividing and endangering human society and the planet 
are bound to worsen. 

The political significance of the foregoing is apparent when we 
recognize that the postwar politics of the left in the West were 
predicated from the beginning on the idea of rational capitalism. 
This was the case for both social democracy and what was called 
Eurocommunism. What was proposed was radical reform in the 
context of a new, stable, organized, consensual, and rational 
capitalism. As Lucien Goldmann, a leading European Marxist 
intellectual, expressed this belief: “By the term ‘organized 
capitalism,” we mean the contemporary period which, through the 
creation of regulative mechanisms owing to state interventions, has 
made possible a continual economic growth and the diminution, not 
to say the total elimination, of internally generated social. and 
political crises.”* Yet the material assessment underlying this was, 
as we have.seen, all wrong. If Keynes and Schumpeter presented the 
dangerous contradictions-of the capitalist order laced with the hopes 
for a rational capitalism it was the dangerous contradictions that in 
the end prevailed. Capitalism in its monopoly stage, faced once 
again with stagnation, reverted to its essential nature: the ruthless 
pursuit of accumulation at all costs. Dispensing with any meaningful 
promises of social betterment for the vast majority it simply had 
recourse to the language of power: “there is no alternative.” 

The result of this sea change has been a dramatic decline of 
social democracy as a political ‘movement. In 1981 Francois 
Mitterrand was elected the first Socialist president of France. But 
his classically social democratic strategy of nationalization and 
demand promotion quickly collapsed in the face of opposition by 
capital. Within just a few years with Mitterrand still at the helm 
France turned back toward neoliberalism. Mitterrand’s failure was 
widely presented as a failure of socialism, but what it pointed to 


* Quoted in István Mészáros, The Power of Ideology (New Yuk: New York 
University Press, 1989), 63. 
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instead was the barriers that now existed to a social democratic 
politics once the post-Second World War boom had faded and 
capitalism had reverted to its elemental form. Without a mass 
movement mobilization drawing on the strength of the population 
left politics had relied on implementing rational reforms compatible 
with a rational capitalism. Yet the room for meaningful reforms that 
were acceptable to the system had narrowed to the point of 
nonexistence. i 

The fall of the Soviet bloc made matters worse in the sense that 
there were now seemingly no obstacles to the universalization of 
capitalism, and thus no reason for the system to present itself any 
longer in sheep’s clothing. Beginning in the 1990s the world 
witnessed an even more dramatic shift toward naked capitalism, 
heartless both in its treatment of workers and its domination of 
those countries at the bottom of the global hierarchy. Both class 
struggle from above and imperialism were intensified in the wake of 
capitalism’s triumph in the Cold War. 

Of course not all is yet lost. Europe still holds on to remnants 
of the welfare state and social democracy. These historic working 
class achievements, however, are rapidly fading in the face of the 
neoliberal onslaught. As the European Union (EU) expands countries 
entering it or with prospects of doing so, such as Turkey, still 
imagine themselves joining a more rational capitalist order, 
tempered by social democracy. Yet, the EU itself is rapidly moving 
in the other direction: toward a more elemental capitalism. To forge 
a strategy built on joining European social democracy is to adopt a 
creed shorn of its attractions and to reach out to a set of promises 
that can no longer be fulfilled, even momentarily. The result is 
bound to be disillusionment. The persistence of stagnation has 
made a middle way (such as Britain’s Third Way) impossible, except 
as a way. of facilitating neoliberalism itself. Social democracy as a 
rational politics for a rational capitalism has turned into unbridled 
capitalist politics for an unbridled capitalism. 

The obvious conclusion is that there is no space for a rational 
politics of the left in liné with the logic of capital. All pretensions 
to the contrary have proven illusory. Yet it is equally true that 
capitalism is unable to accommodate anything that could be 
considered a rational politics of the right. With the return of 
stagnation, and the rise of neoliberal global restructuring, 
conservatism has been reduced to making “free market capitalism” 
work by removing all barriers to the: accumulation of capital in every 
sphere. The result is a commodification of all aspects of social and 
cultural life, creating deep crises in family, community, and society. 
Moreover, the system continues to stagnate with no visible way out, 
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demanding ever larger cuts in the social infrastructure that supports 
it and ever greater human sacrifices. No economic system, 
particularly capitalism, left to follow its own logic unrestrained can 
possibly survive, as Schumpeter stressed. In the end it will 
undermine itself. The idea of “free market capitalism” is a dangerous 
illusion in a time of growing class polarization, monopolization, 
speculation, militarism, and imperialism. The politics of the right, 
lacking any substantial or rational basis, has increasingly turned to 
a predatory culture of open barbarism: the resurgence of open 
racism, war, imperialism, sexism, religious fundamentalism. 
Eventually such a society, trapped in stagnation and left to follow 
its own downward logic, will destroy itself and everything else 
within its reach—not through economic breakdown but through an 
intensification of barbarism on a global scale. 

This takes us back to the essential truth that the problem is 
capitalism. The only solution, as difficult as this may be to 
-contemplate at the present time, is socialism; socialism, that is, as 
the socialist movement always meant it to be: revolutionary, 
democratic, egalitatarian, environmental, necessitating mass 
participation and mobilization. The difficulties in creating such a 
society are immense. But “immense,” as Daniel Singer once said, “is 
not synonymous with impossible.”* If we want a stable, just, 
egalitarian, sustainable world in which the “free development of 
each is the condition for the free development of all” there is no 
alternative but a long march to socialism propelled forward by a 
growing socialist movement. There are already signs of a new 
dawn—a spectrum that ranges from the antiglobalization movement 
to the brave revolutionary youth in the hills of Nepal. It is to this 
new arc of revolution that we must now dedicate ourselves and 
lend our support. 


* Is Socialism Doomed? (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 277. 
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Homo Floresiensis and 


Human Equality 
Enduring Lessons from Stephen Jay Gould 


RICHARD YORK 


The discovery by a team of Indonesian and Australian researchers 
of the remains of a previously unknown species of hominid, Homo 
floresiensis, on the Indonesian island of Flores was characterized by 
some scholars as the greatest discovery in anthropology in a half- 
century and was selected by Science magazine as the leading runner- 
up for the 2004 “breakthrough of the year” (first place went to the 
discoveries of the Mars Exploration Rovers that indicate Mars was 
once wetter than it is today and potentially capable of supporting 
life). The discoverers of the new species note that it was a 
particularly small hominid, with an adult stature of approximately 
one meter and an endocranial volume of about 380 cm?, less than 
one-third that of the typical modern human and even small relative 
to its body size. They argue that it is most likely a descendant of 
Homo erectus that evolved in long-term isolation, with subsequent 
endemic dwarfing. Another interesting aspect of the find is that 
Homo floresiensis apparently lived until at least 18,000 years ago 
and was, therefore, a contemporary of anatomically modern humans. 
Many scholars where shocked by both the small stature of and late 
date attributed to the new hominid, with some moved to question 
whether the remains were not merely those of a deformed modern 
human, a suggestion that its discoverers reject as unsupported by 
the evidence. 

Despite the unusual character of this find, should we be 
surprised that our genus, Homo, spawned a dwarf species that was 
contemporaneous with Homo sapiens for a long stretch of our 
evolutionary history? The late Stephen Jay Gould, renowned 


Richard York teaches sociology at the University of Oregon. His research, 
which focuses primarily on human interaction with the natural environment, 
has been published in Ambio, American Sociological Review, Ecological 
Economics, Gender & Society, Human Ecology Review, Organization and 
Environment, and other scholarly journals. 
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dialectical biologist and evolutionary theorist, would surely have 
said no. What we see as a surprise can reveal a great deal about 
our underlying, and often unconscious, assumptions about the 
world. The discovery of Homo floresiensis is only particularly 
surprising from a bourgeois perspective, with its paradigmatic 
assumption that history necessarily unfolds in a progressive manner, 
leading inexorably to our contemporary world. Gould was one of 
the best-known critics of this worldview, and he surely would have 
both welcomed the discovery of Homo floresiensis and been entirely 
unsurprised by it. 

Stephen Jay Gould was a lifelong intellectual protagonist of the 
left and his loss to cancer in 2002 has been greatly felt, as is 
demonstrated by the touching memorial to him published in the 
November 2002 issue of MR by his colleagues Richard Lewontin 
and Richard Levins. Although he is lost to us, his carefully 
developed worldview lives on through his extensive.and enduring 
written work. The application of his intellectual perspective to 
understanding nature and society remains as pertinent as ever. 
Gould would certainly have written about Homo floresiensis if he 
was still with us, and his insights are invaluable to the maintenance 
and development of a dialectical science of human origins. 

Gould and his close colleague Niles Eldredge—who together 
developed the theory of punctuated equilibria, which suggests that 
rather than following a process of Darwinian gradualism, the 
evolution of a typical species is best characterized by periods of 
geologically rapid change followed by long periods of stasis, with 
most change occurring at the point of speciation—have noted the 
bourgeois character of traditional Darwinism and acknowledged the 
link between their particular view of natural history and Marxism. 
That is not to say that they imposed, or condoned the imposition 
of, social views on the natural world, but to note that they 
recognized. the socially embedded nature of science. Gould and 
Eldredge knew well that social philosophies not only inhibit our 
perception of certain facts of nature—such as how Darwin’s social 
context likely made him unable fully to recognize the lack of 
progressive drive in evolutionary history—they also help us to see 
things that we might otherwise miss, such as how historical 
materialism’s focus on revolutionary change in social history helped 
to open the eyes of Marxist scholars to the possibility that organic 
evolution proceeds in the manner proposed by the theory of 
punctuated equilibria. Gould’s perspective, stemming from the 
Marxist tradition, helps us to recognize the important implications 
of the discovery of Homo floresiensis, implications that may be 
missed by less critical scientists. 
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A theme that runs through nearly all of Gould’s work is that the 
present is the product of innumerable contingent events, and, 
therefore, we live in only one of many possible worlds. Gould and 
Lewontin penned a famous critique of what they termed the 
“Panglossian Paradigm,” the hyper-functionalist view, which is so 
common in bourgeois society, that our world is the only way it 
could be, and that it therefore reflects an inevitable natural order. 
Counter to the Panglossian Paradigm, Gould argued that the 
unfolding of natural history, and by extension human history, is not 
properly characterized by a progressive, directional trend, but rather 
as a wandering across the landscape of possibility governed 
predominantly by happenstance. From early in his career, Gould 
emphasized the importance of recognizing that the evolutionary 
process was best characterized as a metaphorical bush, with copious 
branches, rather than by a ladder, with its implication of clear 
directional progress to a higher status. Applying this point to human 
evolution, he argued that the evolutionary development of our 
species was not a linear march to our current form, but rather a 
process of diversification of hominid species and subsequent pruning 
‘of lineages through extinction, with the present point in time, where 
we are the only extant hominid, being historically atypical.’ 

Gould’s writing has already proven prophetic at least once, when 
evidence was reported in 1996 that suggested Homo erectus 
survived on the island of Java until perhaps as recently as 27,000 
years ago, and, therefore, may have shared the world with Homo 
sapiens for well over 100,000 years. This find prompted Gould to 
note that as recently as 40,000 years ago there were at least three 
coexisting human species, Homo neanderthalensis in Europe, Homo 
erectus in Asia, and Homo sapiens spreading out of Africa into 
other parts of the inhabitable world.? The discovery of Homo 
floresiensis adds a fourth member of our genus to this same period, 
with its discoverers suggesting that the remains of still further 
species of hominids may be found on other islands in the Malay 
Archipelago. The mass of accumulated evidence suggests quite 
forcefully, therefore, that Gould called it correctly long ago: modern 
humans are not the product of a linear march of progress, but 
rather one twig on the hominid bush that merely had the good 
fortune to survive to the present. 

In addition to the coexistence of at least four human species in 
the recent past, the dwarfism of Homo floresiensis further makes 
the point that there is no necessary direction in the evolutionary 
process. Since Homo erectus apparently spawned not only large- 
brained modern humans, but also a descendant with a remarkably 
small brain (even smaller than would be expected based on its 
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diminished physical stature), there was clearly no’ inherent 
evolutionary drive toward larger brains among our ancestors. As the 
prominent scholar Jared Diamond has noted, we should not be 
particularly surprised by the apparent fact that our ancestor Homo 
erectus spawned a “micropygmy” population, since it is well-known 
that “large mammals colonizing remote small islands tend to evolve 
into isolated populations of dwarfs,” with examples including pygmy 
hippos and elephants.* It is only because of the widely held notion 
that the modern world is the inevitable outcome of a natural 
progressive drive that the bushiness of our family tree and the small 
physical and mental stature of one of our evolutionary cousins come 
as a surprise at all. 

The Homo floresiensis find should also draw our attention to 
the remarkable unity of all contemporary humanity, since it sheds 
further light on the origin of modern humans. Scholars in the 
multiregionalist tradition have long claimed that modern human 
populations descended from regional populations of Homo erectus 
that evolved in parallel over hundreds of thousands of years, with 
modest genetic exchange across populations. Multiregionalists 
adhere to the position that the division of humans into distinct 
groups (races) is very old, which implies that genuine biological 
differences exist among contemporary races. This perspective 
parallels a view common before the rise of Darwinism known as 
polygenism, which asserted that each human race was the product 
of a separate divine creation, and that, therefore, human races are in 
fact separate (hierarchically orderable) biological species. After 
evolutionary theory became widely accepted, multiregionalism arose 
as a scientific version of polygenism. It is important to note in all 
fairness that contemporary supporters of multiregionalism typically 
deny any support for racist views or policies and acknowledge the 
high level of genetic similarity among human populations, but the 
multiregionalist position does, nonetheless, reify divisions of 
humans into distinct biological races (if not species). 

The combination of recent paleontological and genetic evidence 
has made the multiregionalist explanation of human origins 
increasingly untenable, supporting, rather, the argument that all 
modern humans share a very recent (in geological terms) common 
ancestor who lived in Eastern or Southern Africa approximately a 
quarter of a million years ago and whose descendants spread out of 
Africa around 100,000 years ago, eventually replacing all other human 
groups. As some anthropologists have noted, the find of Homo 
floresiensis “puts yet another (the last?) nail in the multiregional 
coffin,” since it demonstrates the recent existence of human groups 
in various regions of the world that were entirely distinct from 
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modern humans sand could not have exchanged genes with our 
recent ancestors.’ The weight of current evidence, then, points to 
the conclusion that regional populations of Homo erectus, Homo 
neanderthalensis, and Homo floresiensis did not slowly blur into 
regional populations of Homo sapiens, but rather were distinct 
contemporaries of modern humans until very recently. Therefore, 
regional populations of modern humans do not share a continuous 
ancestry with the populations of Homo erectus that spread out of 
Africa one to two million years ago, but, rather, with Homo sapiens 
who migrated out of Africa only a geological eye-blink ago. 

As Stephen Jay Gould argued two decades ago, human equality 
is a contingent fact of history. We could have lived in a world 
where divisions among human groups occurred long ago, and, 
therefore, races were truly biologically distinct. We do not, 
however, live in such a world due to the quirks of history. We live 
in a world where all humans are remarkably similar genetically and 
where race as a biological reality is an illusion. If populations of 
Homo erectus or Homo floresiensis had survived to the present, we 
may have been faced with genuine moral dilemmas of how to deal 
with fellow humans of a truly different nature. But we are fortunate 
that we do not face such dilemmas, and we should rejoice in our 
unity. Gould expressed the lesson well: 


If our current times are peculiar in substituting the bushy 
richness of most human history with an unusual biological 
unity to undergird our fascinating cultural diversity, why not 
take advantage of this gift? We didn’t even have such an 
option during most of our tenure on Earth, but now we do. 
Why, then, have we more often failed than succeeded in the 
major salutary opportunity offered by our biological unity? We 
could do it; we really could. Why not try sistership; why not 
brotherhood? ° 
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The Ghosts of Karl Marx 
and Edward Abbey 


MICHAEL D. YATES 


My wife Karen and I were on the road, traveling around the 
United States, for 150 days. We left: Portland, Oregon on April 30, 
2004, and over the next five months, we drove about 9,000 miles, 
through sixteen states. We visited thirteen national parks, seven 
national monuments, and towns large and small. We walked on 
streets and hiked on trails; we talked to people; we read local 
newspapers and watched local television stations; we shopped in 
local markets; and we observed as much as we could the economics, 
politics, and ecology in the places we stayed. What follows ‘are 
some of my impressions. 

The ghosts of Karl Marx and Edward Abbey haunt the 
contemporary United States. Marx needs no introduction to readers 
of this magazine, but perhaps Abbey does. Edward Abbey was born 
in 1927 in Indiana, Pennsylvania, a small town about thirty miles 
from where I was born. He spent some of his youth on a 
hardscrabble farm in the nearby tiny village of Home, Pennsylvania, 
but he lived most of his adult life in the desert and canyon country 
of the Southwest. He was a novelist, essayist, poet, and a radical 
environmentalist. Among his best works are Desert Solitaire, an 
account of a year he spent as a park ranger at Arches National 
Monument (now a national park) in Moab, Utah, and The Monkey 
Wrench Gang, the novel which inspired a generation of militant 
environmentalists. 

Marx argued that capitalist societies tended to exhibit poles of 
wealth and misery, with each pole tightly connected to the other. 
This prediction has been dismissed by mainstream thinkers, who 
argue that while there might have been some truth to it in 
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capitalism’s early years, the advanced capitalist countries have 
shown that all boats tend to rise on the tide of the system’s 
incredible economic growth. However, if we look at the United 
States today, nearly 140 years after the onset of full-scale capitalism 
in the 1870s, we see that Marx’s prediction still has a lot of life in 
it. 

Marx was speaking of relative misery, that is, how those at the 
bottom compared to those at the top. Workers create profit by their 
labor, and the capitalists take this profit because they own the 
workplaces. If the workers are not organized, employers will squeeze 
more and more profit from their labor, and the workers will become 
relatively. worse off over time. Growing inequality is therefore the 
consequence of uncontested employer power. Other things being 
equal, there is no limit to rising inequality except the natural limits 
imposed by the inability of workers to minimally sustain themselves. 
Of course, if workers are organized, both at their workplaces and 
politically, they can and have placed social limits on the growth of 
inequality. l 

Today, the power of capital in the United States is more and 
more uncontested. Labor unions continue to hemorrhage members, 
and they exert a very limited power politically. The state is more 
firmly in the hands of.employers than it has been in seventy years. 
Property rights reign supreme in the law, and capital is pretty much 
free to do what it wants, whether that means firing workers trying 
to organize unions or moving operations to a low-wage venue in 
another country. Workers are becoming more insecure, without allies 
or organizations, and slowly but surely losing the social securities 
won by hard struggle many years ago. 

The facts are readily available to show that relative misery is 
growing in the United States. We now have reasonably good data 
on the distribution of household income going back to 1913 (A 
household is a physical space in which people live, excluding 
institutions such as nursing homes and prisons). By 2000, the 
income share of the richest 1 percent.of households was about 20 
percent, its highest level since just before to the Great Depression. 
It has been rising since the mid-1970s when it was just half this 
high. The rise in the share of the richest .01 percent (a hundredth 
of the richest 1 percent) has risen even more dramatically, from well 
under l percent of total household income in the mid-1970s to a 
little over 3 percent today. Much the same can be said about the 
distribution of wealth—people’s stock of assets as opposed to the 
yearly flows of income they receive. The“ richest 1 percent of 
households own a third of the nation’s wealth, while the bottom 80 
percent have just 16 percent, and this gap has been growing for at 
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least two decades, although it diminished during the-recent stock 
market crash. 

Both Marx and Abbey understood that capitalism devastates the 
environment. Abbey said, in reference to the environment, “Like my 
old man always says, capitalism sounds good in theory but it just 
doesn’t work; look around you and see what it has done to our 
country. And what it is going to do to-our country—if we let it.” 
Abbey documented in his.essays and novels the destruction of the 
unique canyons, deserts, and mountains of the Southwest by: the 
mining industry, agribusiness, urban sprawl, and the automobile. He 
had a good grasp of the fact that the growth which is at the heart 
of capitalism is incompatible with environmental health. He also 
understood that growth is not just a requirement of the economic 
system. It is also a deeply embedded part of capitalism’s ideology. 
Senator Diane Feinstein, when she was mayor of San Francisco, said 
that she could not imagine the city not growing. Abbey had harsh 
words for this statement. 

The evidence of environmental destruction is as easy to come by 
as is that for inequality. Consider just a few facts. More than 100 
million persons in the United States live in urban areas where the 
air is officially classified by the Environmental Protection Agency as 
unsafe to breathe. In a world awash in toxic substances, the United 
States, with just 5 percent of the world’s population, produces over 
70 percent of the world’s hazardous waste. Over a million children 
in the United States suffer from lead poisoning. 

Needless to say, inequality and environmental devastation are 
connected to one another. 

Those at the bottom of the income distribution are bound to be. 
those most affected by pollution, congestion, pesticides, and bad 
water. The rich can buy their way to relatively clean air and peaceful 
neighborhoods. Great inequality is deleterious to democracy and 
precludes any sense of common ground or need to develop social 
solutions to problems. Those at the bottom are so harried by the 
problems of daily life and so alienated from those at the top that 
they are likely simply to abstain from politics, leaving the well-to- 
do to make the government an agent of their will. Those at the 
bottom are forced into ways of living that are harmful to the 
environment, while those at the top see nature merely as something 
to be bought and sold. 

I am an economist, so I am used to seeing the world in terms of 
data. But data alone do not satisfy most people. It is one thing to 
make the arguments I have just made, but it is another to have 
them resonate enough in people’s minds to make them come to 
realize that the facts are part of their lives. To give.the facts real 
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bite, it is necessary to connect them to the lives of ordinary people. 
Perhaps I can do this by describing a few of the things we observed 
on our cross-country journey. 

Signs of growing inequality are everywhere in the United States. 
I have written a detailed travelogue for the Monthly Review website 
(www.monthlyreview.org), and I have noted many of these there. 
But here I note two especially stark indicators. First, there is an 
incredible and growing distance between the housing of the rich 
and the poor. The great increase in the incomes of the top 20 
percent, and even more so the richest 5 and 1 percent, of families, 
combined with low mortgage rates, has driven up the price of 
housing, excluding those with even moderate incomes from buying 
anything but modest homes. The rich, however, are not deterred by 
high prices, and their high and growing incomes have allowed them 
to buy or to build ever larger houses. For those at the bottom, 
there is no new public housing, and everywhere housing subsidies 
have declined and are under attack, so they must live where they 
can. What we end up with is a kind of housing apartheid. 

No matter where you go, the well-to-do have isolated their 
living spaces from everyone else’s. Either they are living in gated or 
otherwise guarded communities or they are buying enormous tracts 
of land and building bigger and bigger mansions on them, 
sometimes complete with private roads and security guards. Often 
the growing political power of those with money allows them to 
obtain, through the lobbying of real estate and banking interests, 
large tax breaks for “developing” the land. Sometimes, as was the 
case in the Pearl District of Portland, Oregon, tax breaks were given 
not only to the developers who converted waréhouses into swank 
condominiums but to the buyers as well. 

Consider the towns of Florence, Oregon and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Florence is on the central Oregon coast, the northern 
gateway town to the fifty-mile stretch of sand dunes which hug the 
coast south to Coos Bay. Florence used to be a small fishing town, 
and there are still working boats at the dock on the Siuslaw River 
in the Old Town, not far from the gorgeous art deco style bridge on 
Highway 101, built by the Works Progress Administration during 
the Great Depression. Like a lot of small working-class towns, 
Florence has a nice feel to it, easy-going and friendly. But the 
surrounding area is growing, attracting people with more money 
who think they will enjoy the slower pace of life. A drive to the 
beach next to the north jetty where the river meets the Pacific 
Ocean takes you past several gated communities. I was struck by 
these; I wondered why gates were needed in such a place. But 
income disparity is growing, as evidenced by the recent construction 
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of a casino, a sure sign that good jobs are rare, and no doubt the 
wealthier newcomers feel safer behind gates. I note in passing that 
we also saw a gated community in the dirt poor and dusty southern 
California desert town of Twentynine Palms. 

Santa Fe will be more familiar to readers. It is a much larger 
town than Florence. It is the state capital of New Mexico, with a 
reputation for sophistication that attracts thousands of visitors 
annually to its opera, Indian market, and museums. It is the second 
largest art market in the United States; only New York City’s is 
larger. Along Canyon Road, there are more than one hundred art 
dealers. In the downtown, there are several excellent art museums, 
including one dedicated to the works of Georgia O’Keefe, many. fine 
restaurants, and at least a half dozen smart hotels. The town’s 
geographical setting is glorious, with easily reachable mountains 
-rising to over 13,000 feet to the north and east. Much of the year 
the weather is warm and sunny. 

Not many people live in Santa Fe’s downtown; we could not find 
a drugstore or, a chain grocery store there. But if you take a hike in 
any of the surrounding hills, houses can be seen that boggle the 
mind. One morning we began a hike at St. John’s College, located 
east of downtown. This college is the sister school to the one of 
the same name in Annapolis, Maryland; both are famous for their 
focus on a “Great Books” curriculum. We parked in a college lot 
and after crossing two arroyos, we headed up a hill toward Atalaya 
Mountain. We came to a private road which entered a very posh 
gated community, filled with large adobe-style houses, probably 
priced at upwards of one million dollars. As we ascended the 
mountain, we came upon isolated homes, each more spectacular 
than the one before. These were gigantic adobe structures, 
containing upwards of 10,000 square feet of living space plus various 
outbuildings, gardens, stables, and swimming pools. As we 
discovered in our travels, these estates are often not occupied year 
round but are just one of several homes of the owners. And as a’ 
perusal of the real estate ads in the New York Times Magazine 
shows, such estates can cost as much as ten million dollars. 

The southern entrance to Santa Fe is Cerillos Road,.a congested 
and ugly ten-mile stretch of strip malls, motels, businesses, and 
retail stores. It is on the streets behind this road that one 
encounters the houses and apartments of the poorly paid workers 
who service tourists in restaurants and downtown hotels and shops. 
We learned this from a clerk in a bookstore who told us that many 
service workers earned the minimum wage or slightly above and 
found it very difficult to find adequate housing in Santa Fe. Still 
poorer housing can be found in the predominantly Indian villages 
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close to the town. Although we did not observe this in Santa Fe, it 
is not uncommon to see entire families living in the cheapest 
motels. Unable to find housing, these migrants seeking work hole 
up in motels hoping for something better. I had thought that these 
people must be mainly immigrants or displaced manufacturing 
workers. However, a recent article in the Washington Post described 
a new phenomenon: highly skilled but displaced information 
technology workers living in motels, often with their families, while 
they completed a temporary job assignment. One worker complained 
that the $58 per day he was paying for a motel room was eating 
deeply into his wage, much as a city cab driver might worry about 
meeting his daily cab leasing and gas expenditures or a criminal 
gang member might wonder how he was going to meet his weekly 
quota. 

Those upper-income households which are not rich but still have 
considerable income are moving to what New York Times columnist 
David Brooks calls the “exurbs.” Santa Fe does not really have 
exurbs, that is, areas removed even from the suburbs and not 
necessarily connected to a city. Such regions are, contrary to 
Brooks’ panegyric to them as incubators of new technology, rather 
lifeless places of expensive tract housing sitting on treeless lots and 
without much in the way of social amenities. Employers are building 
office complexes and other workplaces in the exurbs, far away from 
the higher taxes and unions of the cities or even the older suburbs. 
Exurbs can be seen all around the country. We saw them near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, sprawling endlessly away from the city 
center, as well as along Interstate 5 in Oregon and California. 

The second striking feature of inequality in the United States is 
its racial and ethnic face. While there are, of course, exceptions, in 
the United States today, poor means black or brown and rich means 
white. This is something that I am certain most white people fail to 
notice. When we lived in Portland and pointed out to people that 
there was no diversity in the city, they would say, “Well, I never 
thought of that.” We noticed right away that the only people of 
color in every upper-income neighborhood were the Mexican 
gardeners and construction laborers. 

Before I give some examples of the racial and ethnic divide 
overlapping growing inequality, let us look at some numbers. Median 
family income (in 2003 dollars) for whites in 2002 was $55,885, but 
for blacks it was $34,293 and for Hispanics $34,968. While 20.4 
percent of white workers earned a wage that would not support a 
family of four at the poverty level of income, for black workers it 
was 30.4 percent and for Hispanics 39.8 percent. Since the middle 
of the 1970s, the average unemployment rate for whites is a little 
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over 5 percent. For blacks it is over 13 percent, and for Hispanics it 
is more than 9 percent. These unemployment differences understate 
the true differences because relatively more blacks and Hispanics are 
out of the labor force than is true for whites. For example, blacks 
comprise only a bit more than 1l percent of all workers, but they 
represent nearly half of the 2.2 million persons in our prisons and 
jails. The rapid increase in the rate of black imprisonment over the 
past three decades has had a devastating impact on the integrity of 
black communities. If we look at the wealth data, the racial gap is 
startling. In 2001, the median net worth (assets minus debts) of 
black households was $10,700, compared to $106,400 for white 
households. This includes all wealth, of which houses are a major 
component for all but the wealthy. If we include only financial 
wealth.(stocks, bonds, and cash), median black wealth is a mere 
$1,100; for whites it is $42,100. Thirty-one percent of black - 
households have zero or negative net wealth, while only 14 percent 
of white households do. Data for Hispanic household wealth is not 
available, but it is surely much lower than that for whites. 

The racial and ethnic divide can be seen everywhere and in 
virtually all aspects of daily life. The fine houses we saw and the 
gated communities were invariably inhabited by whites. The people 
we saw living in motels were persons of color. The shabbier grocery 
stores we visited were mostly frequented by people of color, but if 
we went to an upscale market such as Whole Foods, New Frontiers, 
or Wild Oats, the clientele was typically white. We often shopped 
in ethnic markets, and unlike places such as Manhattan where such 
markets attract a heterogeneous group of shoppers, in towns like 
Santa Fe, Taos, or Flagstaff, we might be the only white persons in 
the store. In downtown areas, Hispanics, American Indians, and 
blacks commingle with the tourists (on the streets at least; if there 
is a museum exhibit or a symphony concert, the audience will be 
overwhelmingly white), but the fancier suburbs and exurbs are 
mostly white preserves. 

The racial and ethnic divide becomes a chasm when it comes to 
the work people do. It is a safe bet that if there is a low-wage, 
low-status job, a person of color will be working at it. Throughout 
the West, we saw prisoners doing various types of road work, 
under the supervision of armed guards. A white worker here was as 
rare as rain in Death Valley. We stayed in nearly thirty motels, 
several for a week and one for twenty-two days. So we saw 
hundreds of desk clerks, maintenance personnel, and housekeepers. 
It was very much more likely that a desk clerk, the person who first 
meets the guest, will be white than a housekeeper. In fact, in the 
five months we traveled, we met exactly one white housekeeper (not 
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counting the national parks, where white Eastern European young 
people without English are recruited by the parks’ concessionaires 
and then set, often against their wishes, to cleaning rooms). Nearly 
all the rest were from Latin America. All were women. Most spoke 
little or no English, and I am sure that many were in the United 
States illegally. It was not uncommon for them to bring their small 
children to work and for a coworker to watch the kids when she 
was not working. 

We had an encounter with the one white housekeeper we met. 
We were staying at a motel in an isolated, very small and uniformly 
white town in Utah. We were there for seven days, and we noticed 
that our room was not being cleaned,.The bed was made but 
nothing else was done. We are sensitive to what housekeepers have 
to put up with; we always leave a gratuity, and we make sure that 
the room is tidy and uncluttered before we leave each morning. But 
we felt that a room ought to be cleaned, so after three days of 
living in a dirty room, we asked the housekeeper if she had cleaned 
our room, and when she said yes, we invited her into our room to 
show her that it had not been cleaned. Then she said, “Oh, we 
don’t.do cleaning.” We were taken aback and asked her why not. 
She said that she did not like to interfere with people’s belongings. 
We said that we had put all our things away, even repacking our 
toiletries, so there was nothing to interfere with. In a huff, she said 
she would return to clean. She did, making a halfhearted effort. to 
clean the floor and sink. We noticed that she was dressed in a 
completely inappropriate manner -for cleaning rooms, wearing, a 
dressy long-sleeve blouse and pants. She was so angry. that she 
complained about us to the owners, a remarkable thing since the 
owners were very apologetic and told us that they were always 
telling the housekeepers that they had to clean the rooms. What 
was going on here? I am sure that this event had everything to do 
with race. This was a white town; Hispanic immigrants hadn’t 
arrived here yet. So, only local white women could. be recruited. 
They would do the work, no doubt out of economic necessity. But 
it was clear that they considered this work beneath them. It was 
not “white” work, and they would not demean themselves by 
working hard like their darker-skinned sisters. And unlike the 
Hispanic housekeepers we met everywhere else, these white women 
could not be easily replaced, because there was not a ready pool: of 
surplus laborers to take their place. White skin privilege runs deep, 
and it thoroughly divides the working class. 

What was true in the motels was also true in restaurants. Where 
it is possible to recruit them, as it is in our national parks, waiters 
are more likely to be white, while kitchen dishwashers and cooks 
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are seldom white. Laundromat attendants, convenience store and 
gas station workers, grocery store clerks, baggers, and stockers, 
retail store workers, gardeners, nonunion construction laborers, farm 
workers—whites are very seldom seen in these jobs. In the West, 
Hispanics, American Indians, and blacks do the dirty work. And I 
might add, they live in the worst housing, are most likely to be 
homeless, and inhabit most of the prison cells. 

We ended our journey in Miami Beach, Florida. This is a good 
place to observe both inequality and the racial divide. We often 
walked down the beach to the pier at the southern end of town. 
Here we watched the giant container ships delivering cargo to the 
port at Miami and carrying cargo out to the far corners of the earth. 
We also observed the huge cruise ships taking tourists to exotic 
places. The travelers waved to the people-on the pier, and at night 
the ships looked like decorated mansions as they made their way 
out to sea. However, underlying this tranquil scene is a reality of 
harsh and dangerous work. These ships usually register in countries 
such as Liberia and are therefore immune to U.S. labor law. The 
employees who do the most onerous work are invariably people of 
color, typically from poor countries. Their pay is low, and their 
hours are long. If they get severely injured on the job and need 
hospital care, they are often forced to fly back to their home 
countries for care even if better care is available in the United 
States. One worker from a Caribbean nation slipped on a kitchen 
floor while carrying a large pot of oil. The oil severely burned his 
leg and foot. He was taken out of a hospital in Anchorage, Alaska 
and forced to take several flights home. He called his mother in 
desperation and managed at a stopover in Miami to contact a lawyer 
his mother knew of through a friend. This lawyer managed to get 
him care in Miami, and then sued the shipping company. The 
company retaliated by contacting the immigration authorities who 
promptly deported the man. 

“Development” and “growth” are the watchwords of capitalism 
in the United States. Environmental protection is pretty much an 
afterthought; when this conflicts with growth, growth wins. Two 
things you can’t miss if you drive around the country are urban- 
suburban-exurban sprawl, heavily subsidized by the government, and 
private use of public lands. Examples are almost too numerous to 
mention. Los Angeles is everybody’s poster child for sprawl. It is 
quite an experience to drive in and around this city, seeing 
everywhere clogged highways and tangles of freeway entrance and 
exit ramps, close by endless unsightly housing developments, the 
whole mess made possible by a hundred years of publicly-financed 
dam-building and river-ruining. The city and its suburbs extend far 
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into the deserts north and south. Once beyond these there are 
towns and development everywhere, all suffering from smog and 
industrial pollution. One hundred and fifty miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, just outside Twentynine Palms, is the relatively pristine 
desert of Joshua Tree National Park. From the top of Keys View 
(the highest point in the park accessible by car), the resort town of 
Palm Springs, with its hundred golf courses shamelessly wasting 
water, is visible. Visible too is the brown Los Angeles smog 
snaking its way through a mountain pass, corrupting even this 
special place. The insanity of a megalopolis in the desert is further 
brought home by something else which can be see—the San Andreas 
Fault. 

Growth run wild can also be witnessed in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico and Denver, Colorado. Albuquerque’s population Has 
quadrupled, to about 800,000, since the 1950s, and it now spreads 
out interminably from the intersection of Interstates 15 and 40. 
There are now nineteen Albuquerque freeway exits, and residents 
think still more are needed to accommodate the ceaseless traffic. 
There is just no way to go from one place to another in this city 

. without getting on an interstate highway. What seems like an 
infinity of suburbs and exurbs crowd out the desert, filled with 
developments of cheaply-built but expensive homes on treeless lots 
baking in the sun and running now almost all the way to Santa Fe, 
sixty miles north. Perhaps hidden in one of the nondescript 
industrial parks which pockmark the landscape in the exurbs are the 
scientists developing nanotechnology about whom David Brooks 
gushes when he writes of the exurbs as an exciting new frontier. 
But even technological advance does not seem worth the social cost 
of such land-destroying, water-wasting, and air-polluting ugliness. 

Denver, just a few hundred miles north of Albuquerque on 
Interstate 15, is another mess of relentless traffic and highway 
building. North of the city, farmlands are being rapidly converted 
into faceless housing developments. The juxtaposition of farms and 
housing tracts, again on lots without trees and- with houses so 
similar that it must sometimes be difficult to find your own on a 
dark night, is difficult to absorb. However, it will not be long 
before the farms have disappeared altogether and Denver goes on 
forever. The logic of capitalism, which today is nearly as unfettered 
as it was in the 1920s, dictates that land will be put to whatever 
use can generate the most profits. Economically-strapped farmers 
will sell their fields to developers who will make a fortune, shared 
with construction companies and politicians on the take, building 
new exurbs. Governments will accommodate them with new zoning 
laws, more highways, and subsidized industrial parks. 
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In theory the public lands of the United States belong to all the 
people. In reality, many public lands might as well be private 
property, and much public land is always under threat of being sold 
to private developers. Throughout the West, cattle graze on public 
lands irrigated with public water and in the process ruin the terrain 
and pollute rivers and streams in an extraordinarily socially 
inefficient operation. Communication towers pollute the peaks of 
publicly-owned mountains; high above Albuquerque near Sandia Peak 
there is a mass of such towers called without irony by the 
government a “steel forest.” Even in the national parks, cell phone 
towers are being constructed so that the tourists can chat with 
their friends and tell them what wonderful sights they are seeing. 
Signs in our national forests proclaim that these are lands of “many 
uses.” Odd that so many of these uses are commercial. Roads are 
rapidly being built in these forests so that lumber companies may 
soon log out the trees. Today mines and wells can be dug from 
outside public lands at an anglé going into them, and this is fine by 
the government. The running of most of the national parks has from 
their beginnings been the province of private enterprise. The 
Xanterra Corporation (formerly one of the “big five” sugar overlords 
of Hawaii) today has the concessions at several parks and actually 
owns part of the water rights at Death Valley and property rights in 
the historic buildings of Grand Canyon National Park. We have not 
even been able to prevent the use of snowmobiles (promoted heavily 
by businesses in West Yellowstone and other gateway towns) in 
Yellowstone National Park, despite the obvious damage they do to 
the environment. Gate attendants at the park now have to wear 
masks to protect themselves from the pollution caused by the 
machines. 

The usurpation of public lands by private interests is very likely 
greater at state and local levels where business can exert enormous 
influence on public officials and where the latter are more willing 
subjects of influence peddling. Virginia Key is an oasis of natural 
beauty and tranquility offshore from but part of the crowded city of 
Miami. There are unspoiled beaches and self-guided nature trails. 
The beaches here were the first ones to which black people had 
access in Miami. But developers would love to build luxury 
condominiums here, and the city stands to make a lot of money if 
it sells the land. A volunteer guide at the old lighthouse on Key 
Biscayne told us that a compromise was in the works. If history is 
any guide, rich folks will soon have another place to live. Once 
capital gets its foot in the door, it does not tolerate compromises. 
A few miles away at Miami Beach, a large and beautiful public 
beach is routinely used as private property by the wealthy. In late 
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November 2004, jewelry magnate David Yurman and his wife Sybil 
had a warehouse-size tent, designed to look like a chic lounge, 
constructed on the beach, complete with several industrial air 
conditioners, to house a lavish dinner party in honor of the 
charitable work of the Cuban-born gusano singer Gloria Estefan and ` 
her husband Emilio. A few yards away, homeless people tried to get 
some sleep. 

I have reached one major Seneluston from what I have witnessed. 
The radical politics of the future must make inequality and 
environmental destruction its centerpiece. Both of these phenomena 
are so much a part of the nature. of capitalism that it is hard to talk 
about them without making at least a partial indictment of the 
system. Their consequences are thoroughly harmful to the health, 
welfare, and happiness of the majority of people. They lend an 
ugliness’ to daily life that is becoming increasingly hard to tolerate. 
This is why some people turn to the seeming verities of religion. 
But I know from long experience as a teacher, mainly of working 
men and women, that discussion and analysis of these twin evils 
resonate strongly. We just have to find the ways and the means to 
hammer the effects of these evils home, over and over, in our 
unions, at our workplaces, in our political work, in letters to the 
editor, in our daily conversations. 
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Ever since the major reversals of socialism in the twentieth 
century, first in the Soviet Union and then in China, leftists 
internationally have been faced with a serious question: After the 
initial victory of the people’s revolutionary forces, what can be done 
to keep on the “socialist road”? What measures can be taken to 
restrict the class differences inherited from the old society, fend off 
imperialist hostility and intervention, and prevent a new capitalist 
class from developing within socialist society itself? 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was China’s answer to 
this question. It was a historical first—a punctuated series of mass 
revolutionary upsurges within a socialist country. It took place 
within the space of eleven years, 1966-76. Initiated by Mao Zedong 
and his supporters in the Chinese Communist Party, the Cultural 
Revolution was aimed at overthrowing “capitalist roaders” at the 
` highest levels of the party who were steering China towards full- 
scale capitalist restoration. This unprecedented form of class 
struggle engaged tens of millions of workers, peasants, students, 
and intellectuals. 

In a speech at the 1999 Socialist Scholars Conference in New 
York City, William Hinton explained that the method of the Cultural 
Revolution was to “mobiliz[e] the common people to seize power 
from below in order to establish new representative leading bodies, 
democratically elected organs of power.” All over China, tens of 
thousands of revolutionary committees in factories, farms, and 
schools were built. Inspired by Mao’s vision, people developed 
other socialist new things that revolutionized society, such as 
barefoot doctors in the countryside, and cultural works based on 
the rich life experiences of China’s workers and peasants. 

Mao understood that the Cultural Revolution was a high-stakes 
battle to prevent the emergence of state capitalism in China. He had 
studied the political economy and social relations in the Soviet 
Union and was convinced that capitalism had been restored there. 





Dave Pugh is a public school teacher in New York City and a former member 
of the U.S.-China People’s Friendship Association. 
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Ultimately Mao and his allies failed, but that does not mean that 
they shouldn’t have launched this historic struggle. Writing in the 
early 1970s, Hinton made a profound observation: “socialist 
revolution is much more complex and difficult than most 
revolutionaries have hitherto supposed, that the seizure of power...is 
only the first step in a protracted revolutionary process...” 

Many people on the left, in the United States and internationally, 
have had a negative view of the Cultural Revolution. The corporate 
media has played an active role here. In the 1980s and °90s, a new 
book appeared every month on the theme of “how my family and I 
were persecuted during the Cultural Revolution.” Of course, the 
context for these persecution stories is lacking. It is impossible to 
tell whether the authors were incorrectly (or correctly) targeted as 
capitalist roaders. We are not told which factions of the Red Guards 
were involved—those honestly trying to carry out Mao’s policies, 
ultra-leftists, or sham Red Guards organized by Liu Shaoqi and 
Deng Xiaoping, the main proponents in the party of taking the 
capitalist road. 

The issues surrounding the Cultural Revolution require 
clarification—not just for writing history, but for looking toward 
the next wave of socialist revolutions. What better person than 
William Hinton, who spent most of his adult life working in China, 
to teach us about the Cultural Revolution and the twists and turns 
in his own understanding of this historic revolution within a 
socialist society? 

William Hinton’s views on the Cultural Revolution went through 
three periods of development. The-first is most clearly represented 
in Turning Point in China: An Essay on the Cultural Revolution 
(Monthly Review Press, 1972). In Shenfan (Random House, 1983) 
Hinton is critical of Mao and -the Cultural Revolution, and he 
supports the new government that came to power during the 1976- 
78 period after the arrest of the “gang of four.” 

By The Great Reversal: The Privatization of China, 1978-1989 
(Monthly Review Press, 1990), Hinton publicly opposes the new 
regime and reaffirms the goals of the Cultural Revolution—even if it 
did not succeed in realizing them. Hinton further develops this line 
of thinking in his speeches and articles during the 1990s. His speech 
at the 1999 Socialist Scholars Convention in New York City is 
particularly noteworthy (Monthly Review, September 2004). 

One of Bill Hinton’s great strengths was his insistence on 
“seeking truth from facts.” He reported what he saw, and what 
others whom he trusted told him. At the same time he maintained 
a critical attitude and often let the reader decide how to evaluate 
key issues. Hinton was brutally honest and let the chips fall where 
they may. At one time or another, he criticized the policies or 
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actions of just about all of the Chinese leadership—but he never 
wavered in his support for the Chinese people and socialism. 


Turning Point in China 


In the early 1970s, Hinton firmly supported the goals, methods, 
and achievements of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. After 
a 1971 visit to China at the invitation of Premier Zhou Enlai, Hinton 
wrote in Turning Point in China: 


The heart of the Cultural Revolution has indeed been a 
struggle for power, a struggle over the control of state 
power....But it has not been a struggle over power for power’s ' 
sake....It has been a class struggle to determine whether 
individuals representing the working class or individuals 
representing the bourgeoisie will hold state power. It has 
been a struggle to determine whether China will continue to 
take the socialist road and carry the socialist revolution 
through to the end, or whether China will abandon the 
socialist road for the capitalist road. (16-17) 


[S]ocialism must be regarded as a transition from capitalism 
to communism (or in the case of China from new democracy 
to communism). As such it bears within it many 
contradictions, many inequalities that cannot be done away 
with overnight or even in the course of several years or several 
decades. These inequalities are inherited from the old society, 
such things as pay differentials between skilled and unskilled 
work and between mental and manual work, such things as 
the differences between the economic, educational, and 
cultural opportunities available in the city and in the 
countryside, as long as these inequalities exist they generate 
privilege, individualism, careerism and bourgeois 
ideology....They can and do create new bourgeois individuals 
who gather as a new privileged elite and ultimately as a new 
exploiting class. Thus socialism can be peacefully transformed 
back into capitalism. (20-21) 


In Turning Point, Hinton placed the Cultural Revolution within 
an international context. China faced a serious threat from U.S. 
imperialism in the Pacific and Southeast Asia (the Vietnam War was 
still raging in 1971). In Siberia, the Soviet Union posed a growing 
and possibly imminent threat to China’s nuclear program and plants. 

The primary foreign policy issues in the Cultural Revolution were: 
how to deal with military threats from the Soviet Union and the 
United States; how to develop modern defensive armaments; and 
how to continue supporting national liberation struggles. China was 
the largest source of military aid for the peoples of Indochina. A 
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key question was what kind of “opening” or political alliance 
socialist China should develop with the West to deal with the 
Soviet. Unions growing military threat. to China, especially its 
nuclear program. Deng saw this opening in strategic terms and was 
able to use it to rip China off the socialist road and integrate China 
into the U.S. imperialist-dominated: global economy. While these 
questions “helped to define the dividing line between the 
contending forces in China,” Hinton emphasized that the Cultural 
Revolution developed as a result of internal contradictions arising 
out of socialist construction in China. 

In a breathtaking passage in Turning Point, Hinton situated the 
Cultural Revolution within a protracted, perhaps centuries long, 
global process of revolutionary struggle and transformation: 


In the course of the Cultural Revolution Mao Tse-tung and 
his supporters, by mobilizing a great mass movement of the 
people, have confronted one gréat wave of capitalist 
restoration. Other waves are sure to follow. It will take 
decades, perhaps a century or two, before the working class 
can establish socialism so firmly in any one country that it 
can no longer be challenged. In fact this can probably only 
come about when socialism is established on a world scale. 
One can expect more cultural revolutions in China and many 
cultural revolutions in other parts of the world wherever 
working people take power and embark on socialist 
construction....All this indicates that socialist revolution is 
much -more complex and difficult than most revolutionaries 
have hitherto supposed, that the seizure of power....is only 
the first step in a protracted revolutionary process and may 
well be easier than the steps which follow. (106) 


Shenfan 


A decade later, Hinton’s views on the Cultural Revolution had 
shifted dramatically. In Shenfan, Hinton credits it with starting off 
in a positive direction. However, he writes that it quickly 
degenerated into factionalism and unprincipled contests for power 
at national, provincial, and local levels. In these works, Hinton 
bends the stick to criticize ultra-leftism; these groupings. split and 
wrecked mass movements, allowing rightist forces to pick up the 
pieces and maintain power. He also dismissed the seizure of power 
by revolutionary workers in Shanghai in 1967 (517). 

Hinton asserts in Shenfan that Mao had to take major 
responsibility for these leftist excesses because he refused to initiate 
mass campaigns to put an end to them. Hinton also writes that 
Mao was making use of China’s Confucian and feudal culture to 
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build up a personality cult (766). Still, Hinton supports Mao’s 
political outlook and policies against Liu and other leading 
capitalist roaders in the party (760). In one chapter, Hinton strongly 
supports the 16 Points that launched the Cultural Revolution and 
explains them in detail. Hinton argues that the 16 Points were in 
the main ignored; instead, factionalism and heightened antagonisms 
among the people predominated. 

Shenfan picks up from Hinton’s classic Fanshen. Hinton compiles 
a mainly oral history of Long Bow village during socialist 
construction. He demonstrates the viability of Mao’s socialist road 
in agriculture in Long Bow, and in the Dazhai brigade in southern 
Shanxi province. This model brigade was hailed for its ability to 
“grasp revolution, promote production.” On the basis of new 
collective forms of organization and the stronger unity and 
heightened revolutionary consciousness of its members, the Dazhai 
brigade built new infrastructural works and made big gains in 
- agricultural production from formerly barren hillsides. 

The book also describes in detail the unprincipled factional strife 
and civil war from 1966-71 that left at least 800 dead in southern 
Shanxi. This must have come as a huge shock to Hinton, and no 
doubt made him much more critical of the Cultural Revolution. 

After Deng came to power in 1978, Hinton sought and received 
permission from the Chinese government to live and work in China 
in the 1980s. He served as an agricultural consultant, and some of 
his reports and proposals (such as a UN-funded model collective 
villages project) are included in The Great Reversal. His presence in 
China enabled Hinton to witness and write about the process of 
capitalist restoration in the countryside. However, it also helped 
prevent him from drawing correct conclusions about the nature of 
the new regime for ten years. During these years, Hinton’s tended 
to be pragmatic and he uncharacteristically lost sight of the bigger 
picture. 

On one occasion, Hinton wrote about his post-1978 thinking: 


I did not leap from defender to critic overnight however. As 
an old friend of New China living abroad, I was certainly free © 
to speak out. But at the beginning of the reform period, 1 
consciously avoided passing hasty judgment. I decided, with 
uncharacteristic forbearance, to wait and see what the new 
regime, with most of the old heroes gone, would do. My 
particular concern, was of course, the countryside. (The Great 
Reversal, 13) 


Hinton was more detailed and self-critical in his forward to the 
Chinese edition of Shenfan, which appeared in 1993. He even 
considered rewriting the book (Jose Maria Sison and Stefan Engle, 
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eds., Mao Zedong Thought Lives [Utrecht, the Netherlands: Center 
for Social Studies, New Road Publication, 1995], 163~68). 

When Hinton summed up what had happened to socialism in 
China in the 1980s, he came out with guns blazing. 


The Great Reversal 


As many MR readers know, The Great Reversal is a detailed 
study of how Deng and his fellow capitalist roaders dismantled 
collective agriculture in the 1980s through the imposition of the 
“family responsibility system.” This included a frontal attack on the 
model brigade in Dazhai. Hinton’s visits and talks with 
knowledgeable people inside China allowed him to refute the lies of 
the regime about the smashing “successes” of the so-called reforms. 
Hinton was also in Beijing during the Tienanmen crackdown in 1989, 
in which the army killed at least 2,000 civilians and injured 
thousands more. 

By the time he came out with The Great Reversal in 1990, 
Hinton’s view of the Cultural Revolution reaffirmed his position of 
the early 1970s. He refuted the claims of the new rulers that the 
Cultural Revolution was a “catastrophe”: 


As things have turned out, it seems clear that Mao correctly 
appraised the opposition in regard to what he stood for and 
what it wanted to do with power. Since Mao’s death and the 
dismissal of Hua Guofeng from office, Deng and his group 
have dismantled, step by step, almost the whole of the 
economic system and the social and political superstructure 
built in the first thirty years following liberation, and they 
are rushing to finish off what remains.... 


Mao foresaw this, called it the “capitalist road,” and called 
Liu and Deng “capitalist roaders.” He launched the Cultural 
Revolution in a major, historically unprecedented campaign to 
remove them from power and prevent them from carrying out 
their line. In the end he failed. 


The Cultural Revolution unleashed action and counteraction, 
initiative and counter-initiative, encirclement and counter- 
encirclement, all sorts of excesses, leftist and rightist, and an 
overall situation that spun out of anyone’s control. To blame 
Mao alone for the disruptions caused by this struggle, for the 
setbacks and disasters that ensued, is equivalent to th®’ 
Guomindang blaming the Communists for the disruptions of 
China’s liberation war....(156-57) 


Whereas Hinton in Shenfan was dismissive of the idea of a 
“bourgeoisie in the party,” by The Great Reversal he had come to a 
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deeper understanding of the decisive nature of class struggle within 
the Communist Party: 


Due to historical circumstances peculiar to China, all the 
politics of the postwar era—all the forces that mattered, all 
the issues that counted—tended to concentrate inside the 
Communist Party. Thus the struggle took the form of an 
internal contest for control of the party and through it for 
control of the country. Mao saw this phenomenon pretty 
clearly and began a struggle against the opposition very early. 
As time went on the struggle escalated, reaching a climax in 
the Cultural Revolution. (158) 


’ Hinton also came to a more balanced understanding of the role 
of the gang of four. They included two Politbureau members from 
Shanghai, Zhang Chungiao and Wang Hongwen, writer Yao 
Wenyuan, and Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing. In Shenfan, Hinton wrote 
approvingly of the arrest of the gang of four by the combined forces 
of Deng and Hua Guofeng in 1976. 

In The Great Reversal, Hinton doesn’t mention the 1976 coup; 
instead he focuses on Deng’s coup against Hua in 1978 and the 
subsequent dismantling of socialism. By the end of the 1980s, 
Hinton concluded that Liu, Deng, and other leading capitalist 
roaders had been the most serious threat to the Chinese revolution, 
not ultra-leftists such as the gang of four. Nevertheless, Hinton 
believed that the gang of four helped produce the “virtual stalemate” 
in which the Cultural Revolution ended: 


The result was immeasurably complicated by the ultraleft 
ideology and activity of the gang of four. I do not subscribe 
to any “gang of five” theory that lumps Mao with his wife 
and, her three cohorts politically, though he certainly was 
responsible for their coming to prominence to start with. 
They grossly distorted Mao’s policies and directives, carried 
sound initiatives to extremes that turned them inside out 
and upside down, and succeeded in wrecking whatever they 
touched. Although in previous periods Mao had been able to 
correct both right and “left” excesses, in the 1960s he found 
himself on “Liang Mountain” in regard to “leftism”’—that is, 
virtually immobilized by a contradiction with the right that 
he felt tied his hands in dealing with the “left.” (158) 


Two Important Speeches in the 1990s 


In a 1991 speech at Harvard University, Hinton explained the very 
real obstacles faced by the Cultural Revolution: 


In the Cultural Revolution, Mao mobilized millions of citizens 
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to confront powerholders, particularly capitalist roaders, to 
overthrow the traditional hierarchy from below, and to build 
a new government structure, starting with revolutionary 
committees composed of citizens, cadres and soldiers. But 
every effort in this direction generated a counter-effort from 
the establishment under attack. Core functionaries were able 
to delay, divert, misdirect, or carry to absurd extremes every 
initiative from Mao’s side. Far from creating a new, more 
democratic form of government, the movement bogged down 
in unprincipled power struggles that exhausted everyone and 
led nowhere. The failure of the. Cultural Revolution laid the 
groundwork for a great reversal of policy in all fields. 
(Monthly Review, November 1991, 10) 


On the post-1949 period as a whole, Hinton continued in this 
address about the systematic attempts of the rightist forces to 
oppose and sabotage every revolutionary initiative taken by Mao and 
his supporters: 


A regular pattern of right-wing obstruction alternating with 
ultra-left wrecking made it very hard for those building 
socialism to consolidate any new set of production relations, 
any new social structure, or any new ideology. For thirty 
years after 1949, those who were trying to create, develop and 
consolidate socialism faced fierce opposition from those who 
wanted to block, undermine, and cripple it in order to pursue 
a capitalist alternative. 


...[A]t no time did Mao and his supporters have a free hand 
to take initiatives, deepen and consolidate them, learn from 
mistakes, and move forward. Every step had to overcome not 
only the inertia of custom and tradition but also the 
determined opposition of a large, powerful and cleverly led 
faction of the party itself. “Never forget class struggle” was 
no idle Maoist slogan. Intense struggle between social classes 
over basic policy permeated the whole period. That struggle 
continues to this day. (Monthly Review, November 1991, 13) 


Hinton pointed to the devastating consequences for China as it 
became increasingly integrated into the imperialist-run global 
economy, and its inevitable return to being a semicolonial country 
dominated by the Western powers and Japan. (This period of rapid 
capitalist expansion internally and abroad is documented by Martin 
Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett in the July-August 2004 issue of 
Monthly Review, China & Socialism: Market Reforms and Class 
Struggle.) While tending to underestimate the ability of China to 
stave off crisis by garnering export markets with its brutal strategy 
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of low-wage primitive accumulation, Hinton’s analysis has been 
borne out. 

In his speech at the 1999 Socialist Scholars Conference, Hinton 
eloquently described the necessity, goals, and historical legacy of 
the Cultural Revolution: 


[T]he Cultural Revolution, after generating a tremendous 
storm, wound down without consolidating its goals. 
However, the movement as a whole was a great creative 
departure in history. It was not a plot, not a purge, but a 
mass mobilization whereby people were inspired to-intervene, 
to screen and supervise their cadres and form new popular 
committees to exercise control at the grassroots and higher. 


The whole idea, that the principal contradiction of the times 
was the class struggle between the working class and the 
capitalist class, expressed itself in the party center, and 
unless ‘it was resolved in the interest of the working class the 
socialist revolution would founder. And the whole idea that 
the method must be to mobilize the common people to seize 
power from below in order to establish new representative 
leading bodies, democratically elected organs of power was a 
breakthrough in history summed up by the phrase “bombard 
the headquarters.” They constituted, in my opinion, Mao’s 
greatest contribution to revolutionary theory and practice, 
lighting the way to progress in our time. Had Mao 
succeeded, I think there is no doubt we would have today a 
burgeoning socialist economy and culture in China with 
enormous prestige among the people. The economic advance 
might be slower than the current one but it would be much 
more solid and much more useful as a development model 
for all third world peoples now living in abysmal poverty and 
` exploitation. (Monthly Review, September 2004, 57-58) 


Mao and the Cultural Revolution’s Enduring Legacy 


In The Great Reversal and his speeches in the 1990s, Hinton 
marshals facts to demonstrate why Chinese agricultural production 
is already stagnating and in some areas is in acute crisis as a result 
of the capitalist “reforms.” He points to high levels of 
unemployment, migration, social ills, and open political unrest. He 
points to growing social polarization. and a greater vulnerability of 
the Chinese economy to crises in the world capitalist economy. His 
conclusion: The future does not look bright for Deng’s successors. 

Throughout the 1980s, it appears that Hinton believed that the 
‘political direction of the new regime could still be reversed within 
.the party by honest cadre. By 1989, in the wake of the Tienanmen 
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Massacre of several thousand students and workers by units of the 
erstwhile People’s Liberation Army from Sichuan (Deng’s home 
province), Hinton had reached a new view. 


My estimate is that there are large numbers of E 
communists in the Chinese Communist Party and also in the 
army. I foresee the possibility of change brought about,by the 
mobilization of such people—perhaps through an army coup 
led by radical officers who can rally all the revolutionary 
elements in the army, in the party, and in society. (191) 


Putting aside the wisdom of a “change” strategy based on the 
party and. army, Hinton no longer believed that the new regime 
could be reformed by means of non-antagonistic struggle within the 
Communist Party. Hinton would be very pleased to hear of the case 

of the Zengzhou Four, veteran workers from Henan who passed out. 
flyers titled “Mao Zedong Forever Our Leader” on December 26, 
2004, Mao’s birthday. The flyers denounced the party leadership and 
called for a return to. the Socialist road. Tens of thousands of 
people from all over China attended their trial, and news of their 
. courageous actions spread over the internet. 

In this article’s concluding words, Hinton writes poetically about 
China’s future: 


The Chinese are an energetic, dynamic, creative people. They 
have a ‘long revolutionary history and large reserves of 
revolutionary: consciousness and motivation. New waves of 
rebellion and revolution will come. In France, after the 
Thermidor, came 1848, and after 1848, 1870. Events in our era 
move ever more quickly. One can say with confidence: “The 
revolution is dead. Long live the revolution.” (15) 


In the last decade of his life, Hinton drew on his prescient work 
written during the Cultural Revolution to understand its historical 
significance for the people of China and the world. Revolutionary 
movements that succeed in defeating reactionary. regimes and 
undertake socialist construction will be able to draw on Hinton’s 
ay of writings on the decisive struggle to stay on the socialist 
road, 

Like the developmeie of Marxism itself, William Hinton’s 
understanding of this. earth-shaking event went through twists and 
turns, steps backward and steps up to higher levels of 
understanding. At the end of the day, William Hinton concluded 
that he had to defend the Cultural Revolution in order-to stand 
with the Chinese people, oppose the oppressive state capitalists in 
China, and support people’s struggles against imperialism and for 
socialism around the world. 
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Political economy is the basis of all good government. The 
wisest men of all ages have brought to bear upon this subject the— 

{Here I was interrupted and informed that a stranger wished to 
see me down at the door. I went and confronted him, and asked to 
know his business, struggling all the time to keep a tight rein on 
my seething political economy ideas, and not let them break away 
from me or get tangled in their harness. And privately I wished the 
stranger was in the bottom of the canal with a cargo of wheat on 
top of him. I was all in a fever, but he was cool. He said he was 
sorry to disturb me, but as he was passing he noticed that I needed 
some lightning rods. I said, “Yes, yes—go on—what about it?” He 
said there was nothing about it, in particular—nothing except he 
would like to put them up for me. I am new to housekeeping; have 
been used to hotels and boarding houses all my life. Like anybody 
else of similar experience, I try to appear (to strangers) to be an 
old house keeper; consequently I said in an off-hand way that I had 
been intending for some time to have six or eight lightning rods 
put up, but the stranger started, and looked inquiringly at me, but I 
was serene. I thought that if I chanced to make any mistakes he 
would not catch me by my countenance. He said he would rather 
have my custom than any man’s in town. I said all right, and 
started off to wrestle with my great subject again, when he called 
me back and said it would be necessary to know exactly how many 
“points” I wanted put up, what parts of the house I wanted them 
on, and what quality of rod I preferred. It was close quarters for a 
man not used to the exigencies of housekeeping, but I went through 
creditably, and he probably never suspected that I was a novice. I 
told him to put up eight “points,” and put them all on the roof, 
and use the best quality of rod. He said he could furnish the “plain” 
article, at 20 cents a foot; “coppered,” 25 cents; “zinc-plated, spiral- 
twist? at 30 cents, that would stop a streak of lightning any time, 
no matter where it was bound, and “render its errand harmless and 
its further progress apocryphal.” I said apocryphal was no slouch of 
a word, emanating from the source it did, but philology aside I 


This short story originally appeared in the September 1870 issue of The 
Galaxy magazine. 
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liked the spiral-twist and would take that brand. Then he said he 
could make two hundred and fifty feet answer, but to do it right, 
and make the best job in town of it, and attract the admiration of 
the just and the unjust alike, and compel all parties to say they 
never saw a more symmetrical and hypothetical display of lightning 
rods since they were born, he supposed he really couldn’t get along . 
without four hundred, though he was not vindictive and trusted he 
was willing to try. I said go ahead and use four hundred and make 
any kind of a job he pleased out of it, but let me get back to my 
work. So I got rid of him at last, and now, after half an hour spent 
in getting my train of political economy thoughts coupled together 
again, I am ready to go on once more.] 

—richest treasures of their genius, their experience of life, and 
their learning. The great lights of commercial jurisprudence, 
international confraternity, and biological deviation, of all ages, all 
civilizations, and all nationalities, from Zoroaster down to Horace 
Greeley, have— 

[Here I was interrupted again and required to go down and 
confer further with that lightning rod man. I hurried off, boiling 
and surging with prodigious thoughts wombed in words of such 
majesty that each one of them was in itself a straggling procession 
of syllables that might be fifteen minutes passing a given point, and 
once more I confronted him—he so calm and sweet, I so hot and 
frenzied. Hé was standing in the contemplative attitude of the 
Colossus of Rhodes, with one foot on my infant tuberose and the 
other among my pansies, his hands on his hips, his hat-brim tilted 
forward, one eye shut and the other gazing critically and admiringly 
in the direction of my principal chimney. He said now there was a 
state of things to make a man glad to be alive; and added, “I leave 
it to you if you ever saw anything more deliriously picturesque than 
eight lightning rods on one chimney?” I said I had no present 
recollection of any thing that transcended it. He said that in his 
opinion nothing on this earth but Niagara Falls was superior to it in 
the way of natural scenery. All that was needed now, he verily 
believed, to make my house a perfect balm to the eye, was to kind 
of touch up the other chimneys a little and thus “add to the 
generous coup d’oeil a soothing uniformity of achievement which 
would allay the excitement naturally consequent upon the first coup 
d’etat.” I asked him if he learned to talk out of a book, and if I 
could borrow it anywhere. He smiled pleasantly, and said that his 
manner of speaking was not taught in books, and that nothing but 
familiarity with lightning could enable a man to handle his 
conversational style with impunity. He then figured up an estimate, 
and said that about eight more rods scattered about my roof would 
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about fix me right, and he guessed five hundred feet of stuff would 
do it; and added that the first eight had got a little the start of 
him, so to speak, and used up a mere trifle of material more than 
he had calculated on—a hundred feet or along there. 1 said I was in 
a dreadful hurry, and I wished we could get this business 
permanently mapped out so that I could go on with my work. He 
said: “I could have put up those eight rods, and marched off about 
my business—some men would have done it. But no, I said to 
myself, this man is a stranger to me and I will die before Pll wrong 
him; there ain’t lightning rods enough on that house, and for one 
Pll never stir out of my tracks till I’ve done as I would be done by, 
and told him so. Stranger, my duty is accomplished; if the 
recalcitrant and dephlogistic messenger of heaven strikes your—” 
“There, now, there,” I said, “put on the other eight—add five 
hundred feet of spiral twist—do anything and everything you want 
to do; but calm your sufferings and try to keep your feelings where 
you can reach them with the dictionary. Meanwhile, if we 
understand each other now, | will go to work again.” I think I have 
been sitting here‘a full hour, this time, trying to get back to where 
I. was. when my train of thought was broken. up by the last 

‘interruption, but I believe I have accomplished it at last and may 
venture to proceed again.] 

—wrestied with this great subject, and the greatest among them 
have found it a worthy adversary and one that always comes up 
fresh and smiling after every throw. The great Confucius said that 
he would rather be a profound political economist than chief of 
police; Cicero frequently said that political economy was the 
grandest consummation that the human mind was capable of 
consuming; and even our own Greeley has said vaguely but forcibly 
that— 

{Here the lightning rod man sent up another call for me. I went 
down in a state of mind bordering on impatience. He said he would 
rather have died than interrupt me, but when he was employed to 
do a job, and that job was expected to be done in a clean, 

‘workmanlike manner, and when it was finished and fatigue urged 
him to seek the rest and recreation he stood so much in need of, 
and he was about to do it, but looked up and saw at a glance that 
all the calculations had been a little out, and if a thunder storm 
were to come up and that house which he felt a personal interest in 
stood there with nothing on earth to protect it but sixteen lightning 
rods “Let us have peace!” I shrieked. “Put up a hundred and fifty! 
Put some on the kitchen! Put a dozen on the barn! Put a couple on 
the cow!—put one on the cook!—scatter them all over the 
persecuted place till it looks like a zinc-plated, spiral-twisted, 
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silver-mounted cane-brake! Move! Use up all the material you can 
get your hands on, and when you run out of lightning rods put up 
ram rods, cam rods, stair rods, piston rods—anything that will 
pander to your dismal appetite for artificial scenery and bring 
respite to my raging brain and healing to my lacerated soul!” Wholly 
unmoved—further than to smile sweetly—this iron being simply 
turned back his wrist bands daintily and said he would now 
“proceed to hump himself.” Well, all that was nearly three hours 
ago. It is questionable whether I am calm enough yet to write on 
the noble theme of political economy, but I cannot resist the desire 
to try, for it is the one subject that is nearest to my heart and 
dearest to my brain of all this world’s philosophy.] 

“Political economy is heaven’s best boon to man.” When the 
loose but gifted Byron lay in his Venetian exile, he observed that if 
it could be granted him to go back and live his misspent life over 
again, he would give his lucid and unintoxicated intervals to the 
composition, not of frivolous rhymes, but of essays upon political 
economy. Washington loved this exquisite science; such names as 
Baker, Beckwith, Judson, Smith, are impetishably linked with it; and 
even imperial Homer, in the ninth book of the Iliad, has said: 

Fiat justitia, ruat caelum, 

Post mortem unum, ante bellum, 
Hic jacet hoc, ex-parte res, 
Politicum e-conomico est. 

The grandeur of these conceptions of the old poet, together with 
the felicity of the wording which clothes them and the sublimity of 
the imagery whereby they are illustrated, have singled out that 
stanza and made it more celebrated than any that ever— 

[“Now, not a word out of you—not a single word. Just state 
your bill and relapse into impenetrable silence for ever and ever on 
these premises. Nine hundred dollars? Is that all? This check for the 
amount will be honored at any respectable bank in America. What 
is that multitude of people gathered ‘in the street for? How?— 
‘looking at the lightning rods!’ Bless my life, did they never see any 
lightning rods before? Never saw ‘such a stack of them on one 
establishment,’ did I understand you to say? I will step down and 
critically observe this popular ebullition of ignorance.”]. 

THREE DAYS LATER—We are all about worn out. For four-and- 
twenty hours our bristling premises were the talk and wonder of 
the town. The theatres languished, for their happiest scenic 
inventions were tame and commonplace compared with my lightning 
rods. Our street was blocked night and day with spectators, and 
among them were many who came from the country-to see. It was a 
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blessed relief, on the second day, when a thunder storm came up 
and the lightning began to “go for” my house, as the historian 
Josephus quaintly phrases it. It cleared the galleries, so to speak. In 
five minutes there was not a spectator within half a mile of my 
place; but all the high houses about that distance away were full, 
windows, roof, and all. And well they might be, for all the falling 

stars and Fourth of July fireworks of a generation put together and 
` rained down simultaneously out of heaven in one brilliant shower 
upon one helpless roof, would not have any advantage of the 
pyrotechnic display that was making my house so magnificently 
conspicuous in the general gloom of the storm. By actual count the 
lightning struck at my, establishment seven hundred and sixty-four 
times in forty minutes, but tripped on one of those faithful rods 
every time and slid down the spiral twist and shot into the earth 
before it probably had time to. be surprised at the way the thing 
was done. And through all that bombardment only one patch of 
slates was ripped up, and that was because for a single instant the 
rods in the vicinity were transporting ‘all the lightning they could 
possibly accommodate. Well, nothing was ever seen like it since the 
world began. For one whole day and night not a member of my 
family stuck his head out of the window but he got the hair 
snatched off it as smooth as a billiard-ball, and if the reader will 
believe me not one of us ever dreamt of stirring abroad. But at last ` 
the awful siege came to an end—because there was absolutely no 
more electricity left in the clouds above us within grappling 
distance of my insatiable rods. Then I sallied forth, and gathered 
daring workmen together, and not a bite or a nap did we take till 
the premises were utterly stripped of all their terrific armament 
except just three rods on the house, one on the kitchen, and one on 
the barn—and behold these remain there even unto this day. And 
then, and not till then, the people ventured to use our street again. 
I will remark hére, in passing, that during that fearful time I did 
not continue my essay upon political economy. I am not even yet 
settled enough in nerve and brain to resume it. 


A 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN—Parties having need. of three 
thousand two hundred and eleven feet of best quality zinc-plated 
spiral-twist lightning rod stuff, and sixteen hundred and thirty-one 
silver-tipped points, all in tolerable repair (and, although much 
worn by use, still equal to any ordinary emergency), can hear of a 


bargain by addressing the publishers of this magazine. 
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Bound for Glory—Indeed! 


- ROXANNE DUNBAR-ORTIZ 


Ed Cray, Ramblin’ Man: The Life and Times of Woody Guthrie 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 2004), 488 pages, cloth $29.95. 


Ed Cray’s new biography of Woody Guthrie marks another step 
in a growing interest in the left-wing Okie troubadour. In 1997, 
historian Charles J. Shindo published Dust Bowl Migrants in the 
American Imagination, which includes analysis of Woody Guthrie’s 
work along with that of John Ford and John Steinbeck. Joe Klein’s 
enthusiastic biography of Guthrie, first published ‘in 1980, was 
reissued in 1999, the year after Ed Cray began the new biography. 
Elizabeth Partridge’s book for young readers, This Land Was Made 
for You and Me: The Life and Songs of Woody Guthrie was 
published in 2002. 

` Cray’s work is the first scholarly treatment of Woody Guthrie’s 
life and career. Cray is a journalism professor in the prestigious 
University of Southern California Annenberg School for 
Communications. He had access to thousands of letters that other 
authors had never read, and his footnotes are meticulous and 
informative. Only Cray has delved into the passionate love and 
commitment between Guthrie and his wife, Marjorie, mother of Arlo 
and Nora Guthrie. Cray also tackles and sympathetically treats the 
U.S. left of the 1930s in which Guthrie was imbedded and to which 
his loyalty was unflagging. 

Cray’s biography arrives on a wave of renewed popular interest 
in Guthrie’s life, music, and politics. In 1998, British militant writer 
and musician Billy Bragg and his U.S. counterpart, Jeff Tweedy of 
Wilco, put some of Guthrie’s unpublished and unsung poems/lyrics 
to music. The result was an amazing CD, Mermaid Avenue. Two 





Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz is a long-time activist, university professor, and 
writer. In addition to numerous scholarly books and articles, she has written 
three historical memoirs, Red Dirt: Growing Up Okie (Verso, 1997), Outlaw 
Woman: Memoir of the War Years, 1960-1975 (City Lights, 2002), and Red 
Christmas: A Memoir of Faith and Terror (forthcoming from South End Press) 
about the 1980s contra war against the Sandinistas. 
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years later, the same duo produced a second CD in the same 
manner. Meanwhile, the Smithsonian Institution released Moe Asch’s 
recordings of Guthrie from the second half of the 1940s. That same 
year, Woody’s image appeared on a first class stamp. 

In 1999, the Smithsonian Institution began a cross-country 
exhibit of Guthrie’s original manuscripts, letters, and drawings, 
stunningly staged with photographs and texts that did not omit 
Guthrie’s devotion to socialism. Because of its accurate portrayal of 
Woody Guthrie, the National Cowboy and Western Heritage 
Museum, located in Oklahoma City, refused the Smithsonian’s 
proposal to launch the exhibit there. The rabidly right-wing Gaylord 
family, which has long dominated major media in Oklahoma, also 
controls the museum’s board of directors through Edward K. 
Gaylord, the publisher of The Daily Oklahoman. Woody Guthrie has 
not been inducted into the museum’s honorees. The exhibit opened 
at the Los Angeles Autry Museum of Western Heritage and 
eventually appeared in Tulsa, Oklahoma, its only venue in Guthrie’s 
_ home state. In fact,.even during the fifteen years of the height of 

Guthrie’s career, he was never invited to perform at the Grand Ole 
Opry. Woody Guthrie, like many other U.S. artists, paid a high 
price in his professional career and legacy because of his politics. 

In Oklahoma when I grew up, we didn’t know about Woody 
Guthrie. His cowboy song, “Oklahoma Hills,” was recorded by many 
and played on the radio, but I don’t recall it being attributed to 
anyone. I thought it was traditional and anonymous like many of 
the ballads of my childhood. Not until I moved to San Francisco in 
1960 would I hear of Woody. As a student at San Francisco State 
and the University of California during the early sixties folk revival, 
my friends found that hard to believe. ` 

In Okemah, Oklahoma, Woody’s birthplace, nothing marked it as 
such until 1972, five years after his death, when one of Okemah’s 
water towers was painted with “Okemah, Home of Woody Guthrie.” 
Later, a small museum appeared, responding to inquiries by 
vagabond admirers from all over the United States, Europe, and 
Japan. Then in 1998, something remarkable happened, the founding 
of the Woody Guthrie Folk Festival in Okemah, to be held annually 
on Woody’s birthday, July 14. Billy Bragg, along with Arlo Guthrie, 
were the stars of the 1998 festival, but more interesting to me, a 
dozen lesser known groups from Oklahoma and other Southwest 
states performed, the most notable being Oklahoma’s popular Red 
Dirt Rangers. The organizers of the festival commissioned a local 
Creek Indian sculptor to cast a full-body bronze of Woody and his 
guitar, marked with his “This machine kills fascists” inscription, 
now a permanent fixture on Okemah’s main commercial street. 
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Three serious problems run through Cray’s biography, as they do - 
in the other Guthrie biographies. One is a lack of attention to, and 
understanding of, the significance of Guthrie’s Oklahoma roots. - 
Another is insistence on Guthrie’s “patriotism,” apparently intended 
to “balance” his blatant leftism and make him more “acceptable.” A 
third is the questioning of Guthrie’s authenticity in representing 
poor and working people. 

In his biography of Guthrie, Joe Klein quotes Alan Lomax about 
the importance of Woody’s Oklahoma roots: “Early on, Alan Lomax 
told me that Pd never really know Woody until I understood where 
he came from” (xiii). Klein spent some time in Okemah and narrated 
the story of the first seventeen years of Guthrie’s life, as well as 
social ambience in which he was born and lived, but the result is 
superficial. Cray probes much deeper than Klein in the first two 
chapters of his biography, as well as into the social dynamics that 
existed among the “dust bowl Okies” in California with whom 
Guthrie became identified. 

Most Oklahoma settlers, including Guthrie’s family (and mine) 
were descendants of Ulster-Scots. Usually the Ulster-Scots 
descendants say their ancestors came to America from Ireland, but 
their trek was more complicated than that. The Ulster-Scots were a 
people born and bred of empire. They were Protestant Scottish 
settlers in the British colony of Northern Ireland, where the 
indigenous inhabitants were Catholic. By the time of U.S. 
independence, Scots, mainly Ulster-Scots, made up around one- 
sixth of the population and in some areas such as Pennsylvania, a 
third. Their communities predominated on the frontier. During the 
last two. decades of the eighteenth century, first and second 
generation Ulster-Scots continued to move westward into the Ohio 
Valley, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Ulster-Scots were 
overwhelmingly frontier settlers rather than scouts, explorers, or fur 
traders. They cleared forests, built log cabins, killed Indians, and 
during times of war they employed their fighting skills effectively. 
Many descendants of the Ulster-Scots trekked from Kentucky and 
Tennessee to Missouri and Arkansas, and then moved on to 
Oklahoma during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Guthrie’s grandparents migrated from Texas to Okemah—Creek 
Indian territory—in 1897. By then, before the Native American 
republics of the Indian Territory were dissolved by the 1898 Curtis 
Act (which violated the existing treaties with the Native nations 
and forced their communal holdings into individual allotments), 
white tenants had already come to outnumber the Indians two to 
one in Indian Territory. Breaking the law, violence, and corruption 
were from the first the rule not the exception in that region, and 
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this set the stage for an agrarian rebellion. 

Times were hard. Over 60 percent of mortgaged farms were lost 
to foreclosure in the period after Guthrie’s birth in 1912; most farms 
were worked by tenants. Farming in Oklahoma was commercial 
from the beginning of white settlement, with tenants as wage 
laborers and cotton the king; cotton production doubled between 
1909 and 1919, making Oklahoma the fourth-largest cotton producer 
among the states and firmly establishing a cash-and-credit economy. 
The other major industries were oil production and coal mining, 
which spawned boomtowns and attracted large populations of 
transient workers. 

Between 1906 and 1917, the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW) and the Socialist Party won converts on a massive scale in 
Oklahoma. They adopted the religious evangelist technique of 
holding huge week-long encampments with speakers, usually near 
small towns. Socialists were elected as local officials and the 

-lampposts of many towns were hung with red flags. In 1915 alone, 
205 of the mass encampments were held. The Socialists never won a 
statewide race in Oklahoma, but the percentage of the vote for the 
Socialist Party presidential candidate, Eugene Debs, increased from 
6 percent in 1908 to 16 percent in 1912. In 1914, the Socialist 
candidate for governor won 21 percent of the vote and in the state 
legislature they won four House seats and one Senate seat, along 
with many local offices. This phenomenon was occurring in the 
state’s Indian and African-American communities as well as the 
white ones. 

The U.S. entrance into the European war in 1917 produced a 

wave of patriotism and a brutal backlash against the unanimously 
- antiwar Socialists of Oklahoma. When the government began to 
draft soldiers for the First World War, the white, black, and red 
farmérs in southeastern Oklahoma resisted conscription in an 
uprising called the Green Corn Rebellion, which was crushed with 
fierce repression. Fiery crosses burned all over the state, and the 
ranks and resources of the Ku Klux Klan burgeoned. 

Woody Guthrie’s father Charlie was not among those who viewed 
socialism positively. He was rabidly antisocialist and racist, 
participating in at least one lynching. He considered himself an 
entrepreneur and politician, always striving, and failing. Guthrie 
never wrote or talked much about being influenced during his 
childhood by radicalism and repression, but once in California he 
certainly took to the socialist milieu like a natural. 

Guthrie considered the Dust Bowl migrants to be his people. The 
Communist Party focused on organizing the farm laborers. This was 
the decade when a general strike shut down San Francisco, 
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vigilantes attacked union organizers in the Central Valley, and the 
Red Squad hunted Communists in Los Angeles. Will Rogers, the 
most famous entertainer of the time, an Oklahoman transplanted to 
Hollywood, became a leftist-populist. Woody Guthrie followed in 
Rogers’s wake. During the mid-1930s, Guthrie hoboed to California 
as the troubadour of the Dust Bowl migrants. He wrote ballads 
honoring the Oklahoma outlaws hounded and killed by the FBI, 
such as Pretty Boy Floyd. But he also wrote of Jesse James, 
comparing him to Jesus Christ. Jesse James, his brother Frank, and 
the Younger brothers who together made up the train and bank 
robbing James Gang, were Confederate irregulars who continued 
their own war against the Union after the Civil War ended. Guthrie 
sang the rural Oklahoma oral tradition. 

In Los Angeles Guthrie met Communist Party organizers who 
took him up and, it’s fair to say, made him famous. Al Richmond, 
editor of the Communist Party newspaper wrote in his 
autobiography, “[I] ran into this young hillbilly singer from 
Oklahoma, who turned out to be socially conscious (in a favorite 
phrase of that era), and accepted an invitation to perform at several 
Left events.” Guthrie offered to write a column for the paper, but 
“being suspicious of folksiness and words misspelled for comic 
effect, I wondered at first: is this columnist phony or genuine?” 
Richmond met him and found him to be “a man in his late 
twenties, slender and wiry, a wild mop of hair and a beard. He 
might have been called a hippie in later years, except that his 
Oklahoma speech was authentic and so was his familiarity with the 
folkways of the open road as it was traveled by uprooted farmers 
and migratory workers. He was genuine.” 

The decade of the 1930s was the period of the Popular Front 
against Fascism organized by the Communist International. The U.S. 
Communist Party attempted to “Americanize” the party: 
“Communism is twentieth century Americanism” was the new party 
slogan as it displayed American flags and replaced the 
“Internationale” with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and elevated the 
U.S. “founding fathers” to equal status with Marx and Lenin. The 
brigades sent to support the Spanish loyalists were named in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln and George Washington, not Eugene Debs, 
Frederick Douglas, Fannie Wright or John Brown. 

It is not at all clear that Guthrie was imbued with this 
“patriotism.” His “This Land is Your Land” (1940), which is critical 
of patriotism and was a challenge to the syrupy “God Bless 
America,” is used by nearly all Guthrie observers, including Cray, as 
an example of his patriotism, ignoring and even removing the irony 
of the lyrics. Cray quotes the two regularly omitted verses: 
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One bright sunny morning in the shadow of the steeple 
By the Relief office I saw my people— 

As they stood hungry, 1 stood there wondering if 

This land was made for you and me. 


Was a big high wall ‘there, that tried to stop me 
A sign was painted said: Private Property. 

But on the back side it didn’t say nothing— 
This land was made for you and me. 


And Cray points out that Woody taught his son Arlo to finish 
the private property verse with “That side was made for you and 
me,” although he includes only the other version, “This land was 
made for you and me.” Cray comments: “[Arlo] counted his favorite 
moment as the day Woody taught him the heartfelt verses he had 
cut from “This Land is Your Land,” without specifying what the 
verses were (379). 

In his introduction, Cray writes about “This Land is Your Land” 
claiming that: “No other song so embodied Guthrie the man, his 
optimism, his love of the nation and its people” (xxii-xxiii). Here, 
Cray claims that Guthrie himself removed the relief office verse, but 
fails to even mention the private property verse. 

Partridge in her book for young people dwells on Woody’s 
patriotism and Americanism. Similarly, Joe Klein, in his afterword 
in the 1999 edition of his biography of Guthrie, relates that he had 
finally come to understand the essence of Woody Guthrie, that it 
was his sense of freedom, a “deeply American trait” (470). But in 
the 1980 introduction Klein quoted Pete Seeger, “You know, Woody 
was a Communist” (xii). 

Cray ends his biography: “So the songs live. So too does Woody 
Guthrie, American.” 

Why not Woody Guthrie, communist? That appeared to be his 
most heartfelt identity. In the middle section of the book, Cray 
narrates the activities and mini-biographies of Communists in the 
1930s and °40s, as well as the repression and blacklisting that 
followed during the late 1940s and °50s. This is fascinating and 
valuable information. But he never quite seems willing to concede 
that Guthrie was a communist to his core, and if he was, then he 
couldn’t possibly be “authentic.” This is most evident in his account 
of Guthrie’s Sacco and Vanzetti album. 

Cray writes that in 1946, Moe Asch suggested that Guthrie 
research the Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti case of the 1920s; 
the two Italian immigrant worker anarchists were executed for a 
robbery and murder they denied committing. Cray claims that “the 
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more intense the Cold War, the more Guthrie’s lyrics became 
polemics. Poetry gave way to political speeches in verse,” and 
further asserts that “Guthrie was conscious of the problem” (299). 
Although what Guthrie appeared to be conscious of was that he 
found the task difficult, not that his songs were too political. He 
finished the album after a year. Cray judges the work negatively: 
«the resulting eleven songs were labored, not as well conceived as 
the earlier dust bowl cycle. They seemed to run on too long, to lack 
the economic terseness that marked Guthrie’s best work....The spare 
voice and wry comment were gone, replaced by, a tone of preachy 
rectitude. Guthrie was no longer writing about people, his people, 
but about great issues of the day” (300). No wonder Cray doesn’t 
even mention the Billy Bragg-Jeff Tweedy resurrection of Guthrie’s 
formerly unheard songs, since they stray from the dust bowl. 

Cray is no musicologist, and his opinion is worth no more than 
yours or mine. And in this reviewer’s opinion, he’s wrong; the 
Sacco and Vanzetti songs are Guthrie’s best. The album, reissued by 
Smithsonian Folkways in 1996, is a must buy. The music is haunting, 
the lyrics breathtaking. Read a bit of the sixteen-verse long “The 
Flood and the Storm” which tells the background of the case: 


Old von Hindenburg and his Royal German Army 
Are tramps in tatters and in rags. 

Uncle Sammy has tied every nation in this world 
In his long old leather money bag... l 


Every dollar in the world it rolled and it rolled. 
And it rolled into Uncle Sammy’s door 

A few they got richer, and richer, and richer. 
But the poor folks kept but getting poor... 


‘The world shook harder on the night they died 
Than ’twas shaken by that Great World’s War. 
More millions did march for Sacco and Vanzetti 
Than did march for the great War Lords. 


Cray’s disdain for Guthrie’s political songs forms the basis to 
his charge that: “Guthrie, praised for his authenticity, was 
inauthentic himself.” 


Born into the middle class, Guthrie turned his back on the 
very values that drove his go-getter father, Charley....In the 
cotton rows of California’s Imperial Valley, in the fields and 
orchards of the Central Valley, twenty-five-year-old Woody 
Guthrie first recognized the social and economic inequities 
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that burdened the migrants. Only later, in early 1939, did he 
adopt the Socialist credo: ‘The highest social priority must 
go to the least fortunate’...The adult Woody Guthrie 
straddled two social classes, two political camps.,..Guthrie 
represented a synthesis of populism, religious values, and a 
fierce love of country, overlaid with Marxist concepts of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and Communist Party 
leadership as infallible. (400-01) 


This is a big question: authenticity, representation, class, 
identity—who or what is the real thing? 

Rarely can the issue be posed as simply as Cray would wish. 
Presumably if Woody Guthrie had, like his sick failure of a father, 
glorified “free enterprise,” attended lynchings, been a racist, and 
First World War patriot, Cray would have blessed him as 
“authentic.” But, on the contrary, in fact it was Woody Guthrie who 
understood (and sang) what was real and what was not. 
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Yvonne Kapp, Time Will Tell: Memoirs (New York: Verso, 
2003), 296 pages, cloth $25.00. 


Yvonne Kapp is best known for her biography of Eleanor Marx 
(1855~1898). Published in two volumes in 1972 and 1976, it rescued 
the youngest daughter of Karl Marx from the obscure corner she 
‘ occupied in biographies of her famous father and restored her to a 
position of prominence among the major players in the development 
of late nineteenth-century British socialism. In bringing her subject 
to life, Kapp manages at the same time to provide a panoramic view 
of the rise of the progressive movement, in all its. variety and 
complexity. Upon its release, Eric Hobsbawm praised the work as 
“one of the few unquestionable masterpieces of twentieth century 
biography.” Verso has now reissued the books in one volume and 
has published this memoir of its author for the first time. 

Readers of this new book may be surprised to discover that the 
woman they met as a biographer had taken up the scholarly pursuit 
of Eleanor Marx after a long career as an activist. One of the 
pleasures of this memoir is, in fact, the way the life of Eleanor 
Marx resonates through Kapp’s own (though Kapp draws no 
attention to this herself). Although she died a full century after 
Marx and achieved both the long life and the domestic contentment 
denied to her subject, there is nonetheless something similar in 
their determined responses to the political ferment of their day and 
in their high hopes for meaningful change. And for both, it was 
tough going; as women born less than fifty years apart, they both 
had to face Victorian prejudices against, on the one hand, the active 
participation of women in political struggle and, on the other, the 
liberation of women from bourgeois family expectations. 
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Central to this affinity between writer and subject was the fact 
that both were born in England to German Jewish parents. 
Inevitably, they grew up in families with a tolerance for complex 
loyalties. This liberated them from “Little England” parochialism. 
Their natural facility with languages made radical ideas from across 
the English Channel easily accessible to them and, as translators 
and editors, they helped bring the work of many European thinkers 
before English-speaking audiences. Firsthand experience of cross- 
border intellectual exchanges and solidarity movements must have 
enlarged and sustained their sense of the potential reach of radical 
social change; to the end of their lives, both women remained true 
internationalists and true believers. 

The long arc of Kapp’s life (1903-1999) spanned the rise and fall 
of Communism as well as the twentieth century itself. She was 
herself converted to the Communist cause in 1935 through direct 
conversations with the man at the top, Harry Pollitt. Pollitt had 
been an engineering worker from the north of England who, in 1929, 
became the General Secretary of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, a position he would hold until 1956. Kapp crossed paths 
with him on a ship returning from a holiday visit to the Soviet 
Union. Until then, she had led a vagabond, bohemian life, 
eschewing formal education, moving from one short-lived job and 
one borrowed flat to another, in London, Rome, the ‘Lake District 
in the north of England, and the south of France. Like so many of 
the well-known artists and writers she consorted with, all of whom 
had cut themselves off from conventional middle-class families, 
Kapp pursued an essentially impromptu, hand-to-mouth life. She 
had aspirations to be a novelist (and did actually publish a few), 
but she entertained no fixed ambitions and had no political 
awareness. At twenty, she married a difficult artist thirteen years 
her senior (Edmund Kapp) and had a daughter. Neither of these 
events had the customary stabilizing effect on her life—she remained 
as footloose as ever, if no longer fancy-free. 

Kapp admits to no sudden epiphanies that awakened her political 
consciousness, just a slow process of pulling it all together in the 
mid-1930s and a retrospective shame at its having taken so long. 
Once she puts her failed marriage behind her and takes up leftist 
causes, her life story becomes a picaresque chronicle of progressive 
movement activities leavened by often amusing tales of encounters 
with colleagues, friends, and lovers. At one moment she is traipsing 
across town shouting “Arms for Spain.” The next she is marching to 
prevent Oswald Mosley and his Blackshirts (members of the British 
Union of Fascists that Mosley founded) from entering the 
predominantly Jewish neighborhood of Whitechapel in London’s East 
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End. Or she is organizing a fundraiser at the Royal Albert Hall 
where Paul Robeson comes to sing for refugees from the Spanish 
Civil War. But she is equally caught up with many of the 
Bloomsbury and international modernist set, out for a good time, 
gallivanting with, among others, the madcap and surely dangerous 
Nancy Cunard, the shipping heiress, whose support for the campaign 
to free the Scottsboro Boys and affairs with African Americans 
scandalized mainstream America. 

Just before the Second World War, Kapp works for Jewish 
refugee organizations helping to resettle German, Austrian, and 
Czech Jews in jobs and homes in England, but, as a Communist, 
- she is barred from many jobs and fired from others. Finally, work in 
the Labour Party Research Department leads her, in 1941, to a stable 
position as the first woman Research Officer for the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, a job she would hold for many years. After that, 
blacklisting would no longer be a factor in her job search and 
employment became more of a certainty. 

Kapp’s retrospective portrayal of bohemian life, with its rejection 
of bourgeois values, class distinctions, and sexual orthodoxies, does 
not slight the hardships it sometimes inflicted on women. She 
reluctantly agreed to an illegal abortion when her husband “declared 
quite firmly that we ‘couldn’t afford’ another baby.” The eventual 
decline of this improvised lifestyle in England after the Second 
World War probably owes as much to the rise of home ownership 
as to any preemptive shift in consciousness. Until the First World’ 
War, about 90 percent of British households still paid rent to 
private landlords. The advent of owner occupation (facilitated. by 
the availability of mortgage financing) imposed a new kind of 
discipline on many formerly freewheeling souls. 

Kapp’s life embodied this shift. In 1956, the “year when I moved 
house for the last time,” she bought a home with the benefit of a 
mortgage supplied by her local council—and never left it. She had, 
in a word, settled down. By this time she had become the 
companion of Margaret Mynatt. The two would remain together in 
their house in north London until the latter’s death in 1977. Mynatt 
was another Anglo-German Communist, friend of Bertolt Brecht and 
Walter Benjamin, who arrived as a half-Jewish refugee from Berlin in 
1933. She eventually became editor-in-chief of the English editions 
of The Collected Works of Marx and Engels published by Lawrence 
& Wishart. 

Kapp brackets her house purchase in 1956 with the significant 
political events of the same “traumatic year’—the Hungarian 
uprising, Suez, and Krushchev’s speech to the Communist Party 
Congress, concluding that “We had to take new bearings. Though 
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we were not deflected from our course, it marked a turning point. 
‘Never glad confident morning again.’” This is not a recantation but 
an adjustment. 

Just a few years later, she conceived the idea of writing the life 
of Eleanor Marx while translating the correspondence between 
Frederick Engels and the Lafargues, Laura and Paul (Laura was 
Eleanor’s sister and the translator of the Communist Manifesto into 
French; her husband Paul was a French socialist). Kapp saw Eleanor 
in the shadows of this correspondence, flitting in and out of the 
story in a way that she found tantalizing. She was now in a position 
to pursue her subject full time, to devote whatever resources were 
necessary to retrieve Marx from obscurity and give her a 
comprehensive rootedness in the political culture of her time. The 
project took Kapp ten years to complete and, she confesses, “drew 
in one way or.another upon my whole accumulated experience.” We 
are profoundly the richer for this exhaustive effort. 
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William Blum, Killing Hope: U.S. Military & CIA 
Interventions since World War II (Monroe, Maine: Common 
Courage Press, 2003), 469 pages, paper $24.95. 


For most Americans, awareness of their country’s role in the 
world is severely limited. This is largely due to. the elite’s 
ideological hegemony within the education systems and the media. 
Both were mobilized against socialism, especially during the Cold 
War. when the witch hunt of McCarthyism pacified and marginalized 
dissent. 

The corollary to antisocialism is the widely held belief in the 
benevolence of the United States, which is portrayed as protecting 
the world against the forces of evil. In this context, the immediate 
response to 9/11 was typical: “Why do they hate us?” The answer 
given by President George Bush at a press conference on October 11, 
2001, did not encourage national reflection: “I’m amazed that there’s 
such misunderstanding of what our country is about that people 
would hate us. I am like most Americans, I just can’t believe it 
because I know how good we are.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the U.S. political establishment 
has been able to marshal public opinion behind its international 
role, historical evidence disproves the naive belief in a benign U.S. 
hegemony. The notion of “soft power”—according to which the 
United States leads the world through the attractiveness of its 
values, institutions, and culture rather than by resorting to the 
brutality of traditional imperialism—does not correspond to reality. 

According to the conventional U.S. worldview, the United States 
became the “indispensable nation” through an unusual process of 
“stumbling” into the leadership of the capitalist world; in other 
words, ascension by invitation! As Andrew Bacevich put it in 


Jacques Hersh is professor emeritus of international political economy and 
development studies at Aalborg University in Denmark and a former director 
of the Research Center on Development and International Relations there. 
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American Empire (2002), his dissenting book on U.S. foreign policy 
discourses, “[I]n practice, the myth of the ‘reluctant superpower’— 
Americans asserting themselves only under duress and then always 
for the noblest purposes—reigns today as the master narrative 
explaining (and justifying) the nation’s exercise of global power.” A 
related dominating assumption is that a two-party. system 
guarantees real choice. In fact, American politics is determined by 
“one agenda: two parties.” 

This explains the lack of genuine differences on foreign affairs as 
there is no great divide between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. From the end of the Second World War until today, both 
were guided—during their alternating control of Washington—by 
the same concerns: projecting political power; keeping other 
societies open to U.S. economic expansion; and preventing. the 
emergence of alternative models to U.S.-dominated capitalism. 

Although the victors write official history, the revisionist 
historical tradition has interpreted the rise of U.S. imperialism from 
a viewpoint closer to that of the countries with first-hand 
experience of overt and covert U.S. operations. Although foreign 
interventions in the Western Hemisphere and Asia were a constant 
component of U.S. history, their scope grew global in the twentieth 
century and deeper still as it became the leading capitalist power 
following the Second World War. 

Killing Hope, which William Blum has updated to include the 
2003 invasion of Iraq, presents a litany of “dirty tricks” whereby the 
United States intervened in the political evolution of countries in 
Europe (including Germany, France, Italy, and Greece), Africa, the 
Middle East, South America, Asia, and even Australia. Most 
interventions were geared toward implementing regime changes or 
constraining the policies of sitting governments. 

Under the guise of fighting communism, the United States 
became involved in a struggle against social and political change 
everywhere. As Guatemala’s foreign minister, Guillermo Toriello, put 
it when Washington was preparing the overthrow of Jacobo Arbenz, 
the United States was “categorizing as ‘communism’ every 
manifestation of nationalism or economic independence, any desire 
for social progress, any intellectual curiosity, and any interest in 
progressive liberal reforms” (73). The consequences of the military 
coup for the indigenous peoples of Guatemala were horrendous. 
Blum remarks that the politics of Che Guevara, who lived in 
Guatemala then, were shaped by these events. 

Given the increased interest among Americans in foreign policy, 
Blum’s analysis of the nearly sixty cases of direct or indirect U.S. 
interventions since 1945 offers much that can raise consciousness. 
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Blum shows that these interventions were more or less equally 
divided between Republican and Democratic administrations. No 
president during this period was innocent, including the icon of the 
Democratic Party, John F. Kennedy. One telling illustration of the 
bipartisan foreign policy agenda is the fact that the groundwork for 
the 1973 coup in Chile can be traced back in detail to the Kennedy 
administration. fe oe 

After the failure of the Bay of Pigs invasion and influenced by the 
implemented social program of the revolutionary regime of Fidel 
Castro, the Kennedy government launched the Alliance for Progress 
in 1961. This was an attempt to counter the appeal of the socialist 
island for the rest of Latin America. But by 1970, Cuba—which had 
been excluded—had come closest to the stated objectives of the 
alliance! Just as threatening, the example of Chile as a democratic 
socialist alternative was unacceptable for both the Kennedy and 
Nixon administrations. As Bloom puts it: “There could only be one 
thing worse than a Marxist in power—an elected Marxist in power” 
_ (215). 

A precedent was established in the early sixties as Guyana gained 
independence from the British and Cheddi Jagan came to power in a 
democratic election. The CIA intervened, directly and through other 
institutions, playing also on racial divisions in the country. After 
Kennedy’s electoral victory, Jagan requested and was granted a face- 
to-face meeting with the new president and some advisers. The 
purpose was to reduce U.S. harassment and talk about assistance 
for Guyana’s development program. But in the course of the 
discussions, Jagan, perhaps under illusions about the new 
administration, mentioned his admiration for the scholarly leftist 
journal, Monthly Review. In doing so he had crossed the ideological 
fault line and sealed his regime’s fate (110). 

The paradigm guiding American decision makers during the 
twentieth century was based, according to Blum, on the drive to 
prevent alternatives to capitalism from taking root. Consequently, 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 became an early target. Even before 
the military intervention that was to come, anticommunist 
propaganda was virulent in the U.S. media. By the summer of 1918, 
some 13,000 U.S. troops—together with soldiers from Britain, 
France, and Japan—invaded the young Soviet Union in order to 
support the White Army. Although this intervention was beaten 
back, its impact on the internal political process of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the evolution of the world, is undeniable. First 
alone in a hostile international environment, the country would later 
have to face the onslaught of the Nazi war machine and then the 
Cold War. As Blum puts it, “History does not tell us what a Soviet 
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Union, allowed to develop in a ‘normal’ way of its own choosing, 
would look like today” (8). 

History written by winners is not soft on losers. Consequently, 
it is important to remember that not a single post-capitalist 
experiment was free from hostile interference, especially from the 
United States. This has been largely ignored by mainstream Western 
political science which, together with the media, preferred 
concentrating on the internal shortcomings of these attempts. But 
as Blum writes, “Not one socialist government or movement—from 
the Russian Revolution to the Sandinistas in Nicaragua, from 
Communist China to the FMNL in El Salvador—not one was 
permitted to rise or fall on its own merits; not one was left secure 
enough to drop its guard against the all-powerful enemy abroad and 
freely and fully relax control at home” (20). ; 

The documentation Blum presents makes it clear that fighting 
and sabotaging socialism, nationalism that threatens imperialism, 
neutralism, and economic independence in other countries was a 
cornerstone of U.S. strategy in the era of the Cold War. But this 
aggression was not in itself a radical departure from earlier practice. 
Appendix 2 of the book lists the U.S. military interventions from 
1798 to 1945, especially in Latin America and Asia. (Students of 
U.S. economic imperialism would do well to consult Joseph Freeman 
and Scott Nearing, Dollar Diplomacy [Monthly Review Press, 1966].) 
In other words, the doctrine of Manifest Destiny molded the 
imperialist past of the United States and defined its role during the 
Cold War—a conflict which really started in 1917. This legacy 
informs present and future prospects of American foreign policy 
regardless of the sitting administrations. 

Blum has made an important contribution to our historical 
memory of how U.S. imperialism has opposed progressive change. 
However, by focusing on the apparent asymmetry between the 
weakness of new social and political experiments and the 
overpowering U.S. capacity for destroying these, Killing Hope may 
lead to defeatism. The neutralization of all opposition is the 
objective the U.S. political elite is striving to obtain. Therefore the 
book should not be read as a self-fulfilling prophesy. On the 
contrary, the numerous U.S. interventions are themselves testimony 
to the vitality of worldwide resistance. The constant emergence and 
reemergence of forces striving to alter the course of history as 
charted by the United States constitutes in itself a source of hope 
for the future. 
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In the face of continuing right-wing attacks on Social Security since 
the Reagan era in the 1980s, MR has responded repeatedly by pointing to . 
the phony nature of the Social Security crisis. Two articles of note are 
Jacob Morris, “Social Security: The Phony Crisis” in the February 1983 
issue of MR and “Social Security, the Stock Market, and the Elections” in 
the October 2000 issue. Those wanting a thorough historical 
understanding of this struggle are encouraged to look back at these 
articles. Given the nature of the right-wing onslaught, which all along 
has pretended that the Social Security trust fund was threatened with 
“bankruptcy,” MR’s chief thrust has been to dispel such misconceptions. 
Our primary purpose has been to counter what has been one of the major 
propaganda campaigns of our time. If Social Security is in peril of 
‘“collapse” it is only because of current plans to privatize it. However, 
there is a great danger in this controversy of getting drawn into endless 
debates on the financing of the Social Security system in the United 
States, while losing sight of the more fundamental issues. 

In order to quiet conservative criticisms and to make Social Security 
virtually impregnable to right-wing attacks, the New Deal administration 
of Franklin Roosevelt constructed it as an autonomous function of the 
government, with its own regressive payroll taxes, a trust fund, and an 
administration to govern the system. All of this was seen by Roosevelt as 
the necessary means of guaranteeing that Social Security would not be 
dismantled by capital at the first opportunity. Referring to the payroll 
taxes, he stated, “Those taxes were never a problem of economics. They 
are politics all the way through. We put those payroll contributions there 
so as to give the contributors a legal, moral and political right to collect 
their pensions and their unemployment benefits. With those taxes in 
there, no damn politician can ever scrap my social security program” 
Si in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Coming of the New Deal, 308- 
309). 

Today Social Security is being treated as an economic problem—~a 
system on the verge of insolvency that urgently needs to be overhauled 
and privatized. The particular claims made by the Bush administration 
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and the right in general in this regard are all patently false. But what 
most needs to be understood is that ‘this is a political question through 
and through; it has little or nothing to do with financial integrity. The 
social insurance programs developed in Europe and still existing in most - 
advanced capitalist countries provide retirement benefits (and benefits 
associated with early death and disability) to a large extent out of the 
general tax revenue of the government. They do not rely exclusively on a 
regressive payroll tax as in the case of Social Security in the United 
States in order to fund their systems. Moreover, there is no fuss in such 
societies about social insurance “trust funds” since these benefits are 
allocated on a pay-as-you-go basis, which is indeed the only rational way 
in which such a system of social insurance can be set up. (In the 
convoluted U.S. system, the government borrows from Social Security 
when it is in surplus, depositing interest-bearing Treasury certificates in 
the trust fund, and must later redeem these certificates with interest 
when Social Security is in deficit. In practice this amounts to a pay-as- 
you-go system disguised as something else.) 

In essence, Social Security should be viewed not as a fund but as a 
promise made to the workers of this country and a fundamental right of 
human beings. It is not a set of special privileges that can be lost or 
withdrawn if seen as too costly by the wealthy. Why should Social 
Security be forced to meet tests of financial integrity and not be allowed 
to draw on the general tax revenue for its funding while the massive and 
rapidly growing military budget is subject to no such constraints? Why 
should paltry Social Security benefits not be extended further to cover 
more amply the needs of recipients? These are the questions we should 
be asking. Let us hope that the working population of this country will 
demonstrate once again that they have not been duped into giving up 
their historic, hard-won gains for the false promises of the “ownership 
society.” 

A ; 

We were saddened to learn of the death on January 5, 2005, in 
Manhattan of Robert Heilbroner, best known as the author of the classic 
introduction to economic thought, The Worldly Philosophers, along with 
many other works. (One of us was first introduced to economics in junior 
high school through a reading of his Worldly Philosophers.) As an 
undergraduate at Harvard in the late 1930s Heilbroner had Paul Sweezy 
as his tutor. In the April 1999 issue of MR (in celebration of Pauls 
ninetieth birthday) Heilbroner wrote this of his early mentor: 


I did not see Paul much in those days [the years following the 
Second World War] but I talked with him constantly—not in 
person but in my head. That conversation still continues as I have 
turned more and more to a consideration of the growing tendency 
of economists to consider their work a science. Never mind the 
. disappearance of social formations, of power and obedience, of 
social norms and class interests, all central to economic thought as 
Paul and I still silently discussed it. I rather doubt that Paul was 
ever aware of his voice within my head, but I am certain he knew 
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of such a connection with many. others, like himself in search of a 
perspective from which one could better grasp the world. Marx is 
no doubt indispensable for that task, but not exclusively—ar least, 
that is what I seem to hear Paul telling me. 


It is clear that this “silent discussion” had a significant impact on 
Heilbroner’s work, causing him, despite an orientation that was 
frequently guided by establishment discourse, to return again and again 
to the big questions. In our view his most important and radical book was 
The Nature and Logic of Capitalism (1985) in which the core chapter was 
entitled “The Regime of Capital.” Heilbroner used this term to describe 
Marx’s general formula for capital or M-C-M’ : representing capital’s 
drive toward endless accumulation. This prompted Sweezy to elaborate 
on his own understanding of this aspect of Marx’s thought and 
Heilbroner’s interpretation, also under the title of “The Regime of 
Capital” (MR, January 1986). These analyses (as well as Marx’s own 
earlier treatment) should be “required readings” for students of political 
economy today. In his work as a whole Heilbroner remained true to the 
need to get Beyond the Veil of Economics (the title of another major 
work). He was not, as he liked to observe, an “economist’s economist,” 
but rather an economist as critic. More of his kind are needed. 


A 

As this issue was about to go to the printer, we learned of the death of 
our friend and comrade Ossie Davis. Ossie was a defining force in 
American film and theater as well as a powerful voice in the struggles for 
social justice and equality. Last January we celebrated Ossie and his wife 
and partner Ruby Dee as they were honored at the Kennedy Center and 
noted their contributions both to the arts and the fight for humanely 
engaged social change. As actor, writer, and director Ossie put his art at 
the service of his politics. For more than a half-century, he demonstrated, 
walked picket lines, raised money for the civil rights and antiwar 
movements, demanded justice for the Rosenbergs, and put his body on the 
line against police brutality—not to mention a multitude of other causes. 
The scope of his engagement is evident in his eulogizing Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther King Jr. at their funerals as well as chairing and speaking 
at Paul Sweezy’s memorial meeting last spring. 

Ossie once wrote “The profoundest commitment possible to a black 
creator in this country today—beyond all creeds, crafts, classes and 
ideologies whatsoever—is to bring before his people the scent of 
freedom.” 

Perhaps that should be his epitaph. 

We will miss him. 
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Some economists and businesses that support Mr. Bush on 
Social Security say financial markets are already jittery about the 
government’s ability to rein in the budget and trade deficits and 
that more borrowing could lead to a faster fall in the value of 
the dollar, higher interest rates and slower economic growth. 


—New York Times, January 6, 2005 
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SOHN THEY MUST HAVE THE SAME LANDLORD AÇ WE DO- 


If the “free-traders” cannot understand how one nation can 
grow rich at the expense of another, we need not wonder, since 
these same gentlemen also refuse to understand how in the 


same country one class can enrich itself at the expense of 
another. 


—Karl Marx, “On the Question of Free Trade,” 
an address given in Brussels, 1848 
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was arrested by RAB men from a club in Gulshan area of the capital 
city. Taher and Mujibar—were also arrested along with him. Later, the 
three were brought to Kushtia and interrogated on Friday. According 
to a police account of the encounter-“Following his confessional 
statement, police took Mohit to the area in hunt for his accomplices 
and arms. When they reached the spot at about 3 am, the cohorts of 
Mohit opened fire on the law-enforcers in a bid to snatch him. Police 
fired back and a gunfight ensued, lasting an hour.” 


e On 18 February, a regional leader of Purbabangler Communist Party 
(Janajuddha faction) was killed in an ‘encounter’ with the elite force 
Cobra. 


@ On 25" February, the regional leader of Gono Bahini and the chief of 
Safat Bahini were first arrested and then killed in a shootout between 
police and their accomplices at Boiragir char in Doulatpur upzila. 
According to police-“ they arrested Safat and Jinu from Palashir Char 
of Padma river on Thursday and according to their confession they 
caught Siraj from Gorua village near the Indian border. When police 
were taking them to Philipnagar area for recovering their hidden arms 
the cohorts of Safat opened fire on them near the Boiragir char 
embankment in a bid to snatch them, forcing the law enforcers to fire 
back at about 4am. Safat, Jinu and Siraj were caught in the gunfight 
and died on the spot.” 


The pattern in the lies of the Bangladesh government is clear and 
evident. In every case the communist is arrested, tortured into a 
‘confession’ and then murdered in a faked middle of the night ‘encounter’. 
This murderous nightmare is not ‘taking place long ago and far away; it 
began but a few months ago and is taking place in the miles between 
West Bengal and Tripura. We have a responsibility to make these facts 
known, and to do what we can to bring a halt to these shameless 
murders. 
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thousand workers were brutally repressed. In October 1993 four 
universities were temporarily closed, having been described by the 
government as “centers ‘of conspiracy and terrorism” Strikes and 
demonstrations followed one after the other in various sectors in April, 
May and June 1994. In July the opposition tried.to take control of the- social 
movement, calling for a day to “defend democracy against the rise of 
Islamic fundamentalism”. In September 1994 further strikes and 
demonstrations took place in Dacca and in Chittagong. In November 1994, 
new conflicts erupted in the textile industry. In December 1994, against a 
background of strikes, demonstrations and riots across the country, entire 
barracks rose up and refused to obey the government. Social tension did 
not ease in 1995 and, on the 22nd January, thousands of textile workers 
went out on strike again. . By April, a further round of strikes commenced, 
affecting all major industries, but the transport sector in particular. During 
a “day of anti-governmental mobilisation” called by the opposition parties 
in Dacca in November 1995 the stewards were overwhelmed and violent 
confrontations erupted. By the 30th December, Bangladesh was completely 
paralysed, with no trains, buses, boats or airplanes running at all. The 
ruling class of Bangladesh responded with on the one hand repression, and 
on the other a mix of electoral politics and the spread of the narcotic 
ideology of political Islam. The June 1996 elections, in which the Awami 
League emerged victorious, also marked the end of nationwide concerted 
mass struggle. Since then, a sterile tussle between the two main electoral 
groupings, Awami League and BNP-Jamaat Coalition, has occupied the 
political foreground. 

It is sad to acknowledge that the communist movement in Bangladesh. is 
fragmented and weak, and that broad section of the masses are under the 
influence of various reactionary strands of the ideology of political Islam. 
Nonetheless in recent years there have been signs of a resurgence of 
Marxist revolutionary thought and activity, particularly of maoist groups. 
The Bangladeshi ruling clique has now begun to respond with unabashed 
brutality. The communist groups are outlawed, and special well equipped 
‘Rapid Action’ paramilitary forces, called ‘Cheetah’ and ‘Cobra’ are being 
used to carry out a massive murder campaign. A 


@ On the evening of 16 December2004 they arrested Mufaqqar Chowdhury 
in the capital, Dhaka, and killed him later that same night. They then 
circulated a note to the press claiming that Chowdhury had been killed 
in a “crossfire” during an encounter (firefight) in a village in the 
Kushtia district. Comrade Chowdhury was the secretary of the 
Communist Party of East Bengal (Marxist-Leninist) and a leader in the. 
founding of that Maoist party in 1976. 


e Mohidul Islam Shamim alias Mohit Malitha, 42, a top leader of Purba 
Banglar Communist Party, was arrested in Dhaka and then died in a 
shootout at Lalongar village in Daulatpur upazila in the early morning 
of 12 February, 2005. The United News of Bangladesh stated that, 
Mohidul Islam Shamim was said to be second-in-command: of Purba 
Banglar Communist Party (ML-Janajuddha) led by Abdur Rashid. Mohit 
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The dominant media continues to report that India is gloriously 
advancing towards unprecedented growth, and that the only obstacle 
remaining is the shortage of capital and (to some extent) modern 

technology. And, of course, the way to solve this problem is to lure 
foreign investment to India. And, of course, to make India attractive 
for foreign investors what is needed is yet more neoliberal “reforms” 
(the usual list, privatisation and market—above all labour market— 
“flexibility” at the head). Are we being too optimistic in hearing a 
certain strain in this stale chorus? At the least it seems that what 
has been proclaimed to be incontestable is, in fact, visibly in contest. 
Among the fields in which the contest has broken into sight are the 
journals of the social science intellectual community, and in the 
relations of the UPA government to the left parliamentary parties—on 
which it relies for its continued existence. Nonetheless, ‘the fact 
remains that irrespective of colour of party or parties in power, a 
competition continues among the states in giving concessions to 
foreign investors—not merely as to improvements in infrastructure 
that might be regarded as ultimately to the public benefit, but virtual 
gifts of land and guarantees of the absence of militant union struggle; 
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The Great Fear 


Stagnation and the War on Social Security 
THE EDITORS OF MONTHLY REVIEW 


David Wyss, chief economist for Standard & Poor’s, recently 
opened an article, “Good, Gloomy or Grim in 2005?,” with the 
words: “Growth tops the wish list [for the U.S. economy], but even 
recession wouldn’t be all that bad, given that recovery always 
follows. The big fear? Stagnation” (Business Week Online, January 
10, 2005). 

This assessment is important enough we believe to deserve closer 
scrutiny. Wyss suggests that a cyclical downturn since it would be 
automatically followed by a cyclical upturn represents a less serious 
threat to the accumulation process than a continuation or a 
deepening of the stagnation that has plagued the U.S. and world 
economy in recent decades. Stagnation is usually understood as a 
long period of slow growth, weak employment, and weak 
investment. It is as evident in business upturns, which tend to be 
weak and dependent on artificial stimulants, as in business 
downturns. Stagnation thus represents the underlying economic 
trend in which the normal business cycle ups and downs occur. It 
does not lead automatically to its own reversal, and can linger on 
endlessly—no wonder that it rather than recession constitutes, 
according to Wyss, “the scariest scenario.” 

The U.S. economy is now in the midst of a recovery from the 
2001 recession—a downturn that was preceded by the bursting of 
the New Economy financial bubble. Are there reasons under current 
conditions to fear that the economic engine might suddenly stall or 
simply sputter along for years (or even decades) without getting up 
any real steam? Wyss suggests there are. First—although he doesn’t 
bother to mention it to his Business Week Online audience—there 
is the history of the last four years (three of them recovery years), 
during which real GDP has grown by an anemic 2.5 percent. Second, 
there are a number of “major risks” including: “rising oil prices, the 
falling dollar, higher interest rates and the twin deficits’—the 
federal budget deficit and the current accounts deficit on 
international transactions—that could destabilize the economy. The 
biggest worry is the possibility that a further financial crisis brought 
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on by such factors will lead to the kind of deep-seated, unrelenting 
stagnation that has plagued the Japanese economy since the bursting 
of its financial bubble in late 1989. “So far,” Stephen Roach, chief 
economist for Morgan Stanley, declares, “America’s post-bubble 
experience has been very different—merely one recession and nothing 
worse than a brief deflation scare. Yet it may be premature to 
conclude that the U.S. has avoided the dreaded Japanese syndrome” 
(“Global Post-Bubble Pitfalls—Yet Another Lesson from Japan,” 
www.morganstanley.com, February 18, 2005). 


Chart 1: Average Annual Rates of Growth of Real GDP, 
1960-2004 


percentage. rate of growth 





1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 2000-2004 





Source : Economic Report of the President, 2005, 211, table B-2. 


But if the specter of stagnation is haunting the U.S. and world 
economy this is downplayed in the Bush administration’s own 
assessment in the 2005 Economic Report of the President. The 
introduction signed by President Bush proclaims that “the United 
States is enjoying a robust economic expansion.” Nevertheless, 
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economic growth of 3.3 percent, only a’ little “above the average 
annual rate for thé last thirty-five years, is’ projected by the 
administration for the rest of the decade. Indeed, if the 2.8 percent 
growth rate for the years 2000- 04 (see chart'1):is combined with 
the administration’s own projections for the next: five years the 
annual growth rate for the 2000-09 ‘decade would be 3.1 percent, 
slightly below the average for the last thrée decades and far worse 
than the 1960s. Recent economic history and the administration 
projections therefore“ ‘point to the likelihood of _continuing slow 
growth in‘the’ years ahead. 

Still, the implications of this are deftly ‘avoided in this year’s 
Economic Report of the President. Released in late February by the 
president’s Council of Economic Advisors it’ attributes the weak 
recovery of the last few years to the shallowness of the preceding 
recession. In an obvious attempt to side step the question of slow 
growth the ‘report claims that both “récent.recéssions and 
expansions have been especially moderate, suggesting the economy 
has become mote stable in general” (70). What this means of course 
is that’ a lackluster expansion has been difficult to distinguish from 
the’ relatively ‘shallow contraction ‘that preceded it. In a word, 
stagnation. 

If persistént and prolonged stagnation is the “big fear” of those 
running today’s economy how is it to be explained? And how is this 
connected to the current attack on Social Security aiid other social 
' programs, representing what is clearly a new stage in the class war 
from above? 

According to a theoretical’ perspective that we have presented 
many ‘times in these pages, stagnation not ‘rapid growth is the 
normal, state ‘of the capitalist economy. This is particularly true of 
the monopoly stage of capitalism (including today’s more globalized 
corporate world) in which the ‘giant firms'attempt to maximize the 
economic surplus at their disposal by seeking to control ‘and 
caréfully regulate the expansion of production capacity. 
Overaccumulation, reflected in the buildup of undesired excess 
capacity, due ultimately to the restricted | consumption of the masses, 
has the effect of shutting off investment as corporations seek to 
avoid: adding to their idle plant and equipment. The result is a 
tendency toward a general slowdown in growth. |” 

At the root of this problem is the effective banning of price 
competition in the more mature, consolidated industries. Prices as 
a whole tend to go only one way—up. This means that competition 
is not eliminated but channeled into areas such as cost-saving 
innovations and marketing. Corporations respond to shortfalls in 
demand not by reducing prices for the most part but by reducing 
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capacity utilization along with employment in order to defend their 
profit margins. Increases in productivity do nat generally lead to 
lower prices or increased real wages (which rise decisively only 
when the economy approaches full employment peaks), instead they 
end up feeding the surplus in the hands of corporations and the 
wealthy. The result of all of this, however, is to create 
overaccumulation and a shortage of effective demand in the economy 
as a whole. A growing investment-seeking surplus increasingly 
controlled by a relatively small number of giant corporations and 
wealthy individuals is unable to find profitable investment outlets, 
reducing the rate of economic expansion. Those investment booms 
that do occur under these circumstances tend to be extremely short- 
lived and self-limiting. 

These problems of accumulation typical to monopoly capitalism 
need to be understood in a larger and wider historical context in 
which it is recognized that all periods of rapid growth under 
capitalism have been periods in which external historical factors not 
understandable in terms of the internal accumulation (savings-and- 
investment) process have come into play. In the initial period of 
industrialization there was a seemingly insatiable demand for new 
plant and equipment since industry had to be built up virtually from 
scratch. But in a mature, capital-rich economy, in which ample 
productive capacity exists both to meet current needs and to expand 
the level of production, with investment only needed to replace 
worn-out, depreciated plant and equipment, strong stimuli to new 
investment on the scale represented by an industrial revolution is 
lacking. As Joseph Schumpeter observed near the end of his two 
volume work on Business Cycles (1939): “The atmosphere of 
industrial revolutions—of ‘progress’—is the only one in which 
capitalism can survive.” Without this capitalism tends to descend 
into stagnation. The Great Depression of the 1930s represented a 
long period of vanishing investment opportunities in which 
economists of all stripes were eventually compelled to grapple with 
the question of stagnation. 

The depression finally ended not through any internal process 
associated with accumulation, but as a result of the boom resulting 
from the huge increase in military spending with the outbreak of 
the Second World War in Europe. When the war ended stagnation 
seemed to have vanished. Rapid growth took place, lasting for more 
than two decades. The strength and duration of this “golden age” 
as it has been called was clearly the product of special historical 
factors. These included: (1) the build-up of consumer savings during 
the war; (2) the reconstruction of the European and Japanese 
economies following the war-time devastation; (3) the extraordinary 
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expansion of the role of the automobile in American life’ in a’ wave 
of growth: in this sector that also included the construction of the 
interstate highway system and the suburbanization of the country; 
(4) the rise of the United States and the dollar to-hegemonic status 
in the world economy; (5) the creation-of a permanent war economy 
justified, by the Cold War (which included hot-wars in. Asia); (6) the 

commercialization of nearly all aspects of American life with the 
attendant sales effort and consumer. debt , structure; and (7) the 
beginnings of a boom/bubble in. the financial superstructure of the 
economy. 

The trouble is that all of, these, forces Were either temporary or 
simply couldn’t'do the job sufficiently. An economy with,a tendency 
.to stagnation is like a leaky tire; it is always in the process of 
going flat. It therefore has to be. pumped up constantly. Since what 
we are talking about is a growing system, moreover, we can say 
that both the tire and the leak are expanding in size so that only a 
bigger, and more. active pump will.serve to keep, it inflated (see 
Harry, Magdoff and Paul Sweezy,, The End of Prosperity, 1977, 22). 

In the 1970s the economy slowed down representing a return of 
stagnation. Full employment production was.not approached. again 
for any extended period andthe average annual rate of growth of 
the economy sank by more than a. quarter during: the last three 
decades of the century, as compared with the 1960s (chart 1). 
Moreover, the growth, rate appears to be slowly slipping even 
further. The leak from the income stream requited a bigger and 
more active pump. And while this was found to some extent 
through an, enormous financial explosion the resulting financial 
bubble (or bubbles). has generated fears of suddén bubble-bursting 
events, leading to cascading defaults of the kind that have. preceded 
deep stagnations. 

Capital’s response to these exigencies has been threefold: (1) a 
stepped-up class war; (2) an attempt.to increase the size and 
activity of the pump (but, consistent with the class war from above 
in terms that primarily serve capital); and (3) a growth of 
imperialism (including economic globalization) and war. 

All three methods of confronting the crisis have been used by 
the Bush White House, which has gone further than any other 
administration in promoting the class war; has pumped up the 
economy in every way it can that it is consistent with direct 
adherence to ruling-class interests; and has launched a global war 
to back up an imperialist strategy of world domination. 

Domestically, the Bush White House has followed a policy first 
initiated by the Reagan administration of continual pressure on 
labor and the poor while stimulating the economy by generating 
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massive deficits. These are made more acceptable to the system 
since associated with military spending and with tax cuts mainly 
for corporations and the wealthy. Budget deficits as part of a “starve 
the beast” strategy are then -used to justify sharp reductions for 
social programs that help the poor as well as the working and 
middle class (Paul Krugman, “Spearing the Beast,” New York Times, 
Op-Ed, February 8, 2005). The ultimate reactionary goal of this class 
war is to eliminate or eviscerate the major social programs—not 
only Medicare, Medicaid, and Social Security, but also housing 
assistance, nutrition assistance, etc.—that help people cope with the 
many harsh realities of capitalism. 

It is a sign of capital’s strength in the class struggle that Social 
Security, the most popular of all U.S. government programs, has 
been chosen as the first target of a renewed offensive in the battle 
to eliminate all New Deal and 1960s era social programs. Despite 
decades of conservative propaganda meant to soften it up for 
assault, Social Security has thus far been largely impregnable 
(though some benefit cuts were initiated in the Reagan period) 
since supported by its own regressive payroll taxes giving workers 
the sense that their Social Security benefits are owed to them. The 
plan for partial privatization of Social Security through the creation 
of private accounts, which would be based on carve-outs from the 
Social Security payroll taxes and would require benefits cuts in 
turn, is a Trojan horse introduced by the Bush White House as a 
device- for destroying Social Security from within. But in order to 
frighten the public into supporting such a major overhaul of an 
immensely popular government program it was necessary to claim 
that Social Security was facing a severe crisis, making it untenable 
in the long-run.’ 

It is now considered common knowledge that the Social Security 
trust fund will no longer be able to meet its total obligations by 
2042 (with its funds predicted to fall some 25 percent below what 
it will owe to its beneficiaries at that point). However, this “fact” 
is based on long-run forecasting by the Social Security 
Administration claiming (in the intermediate-cost projections) that 
the average annual rate growth of the economy will drop 
precipitously from 3 percent in 2005-10 to 2:2 percent in 2010-15 to 
an abysmal 1.8 percent in 2015-80 (see chart 2). The 1.8 percent 
growth forecasted here is lower than the growth rate in any two 
decades of U.S. history, including 1920-39, which includes the Great 
Depression and is viewed as the classic period of stagnation under 
monopoly capitalism.* With economic growth rates only a little 





* The average annual rate of growth of real GDP was 2.1 percent from 1920-39 (L8 
percent from 1920-38) (Historical Statistics of the United States, 1970, 226, series F 
31). 
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above this, Social Security would, not be in any peril and would 
have the funds to cover its beneficiaries indefinitely. Indeed, the 
date at which Social Security is supposed to run short of the full 
funds it needs has been continually pushed back as real growth 
rates have proven greater than those projected. 


Chart 2: The Social Security Administration’s Long-Term Growth 
Projections, Average Annual Rates of Growth, 2005-2080 


, 
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4.0 


percentage rate of growth 





2010-2015 2015-2080 





Source : Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance and 
the Federal Disability Trust Funds, Annual Report, 2004, 94, table V.B2. 
Note: data bascd on intermediatc-cost assumptions of Social Sccurity Trustees. 


More telling, however, is the fact that if stagnation as deep as 
the 1920s and 1930s were actually to extend out for decades (with 
the rate of growth falling to less than 2 percent for most of the 
century), in conformity with what is considered the best-guess 
forecast of the Social Security Administration, U.S. capitalism as a 
whole would be in serious jeopardy and the class struggle 
enormously intensified. Social Security, which could still cover 
three-quarters of its benefits in that situation, would be the least of 
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the problems of the system and would even be considered a saving 
grace. Indeed, given the economic Armageddon that such an 
abysmally low long-run growth rate would portend for a capitalist 
society it is hard to imagine getting very far down the road that the 
Social Security Administration projects without major social 
upheavals of the kind that defy all future assumptions. 

The truth is that with a long-run growth rate of this kind what 
would be called into question would not bė Social Security so much 
as capitalism itself. Is this within the range of possibility? Yes, we 
think it is. But to project such a future, in which U.S. capitalism as 
a whole would sink into deep, perpetual stagnation and unending 
crisis and class war, and then, without addressing this larger crisis, 
present this as simply a crisis of Social Security resulting from 
mere demographic trends is dishonest to an extreme. - 

The extent of the deception is revealed by the fact that then 

Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors in the Bush 
Administration, N. Gregory Mankiw, baldly declared: “The Social 
Security trust fund will be empty in 2042, at which point the system 
will be insolvent” (“The Economic Agenda,” The Economists’ Voice, 
vol. 1, no. 3 [2004], 4). Yet this is clearly meant to mislead since at 
this date Social Security will have sufficient funds to meet three- 
quarters of its obligations according to the conservative assumptions 
of the Social Security Administration—even if absolutely no changes 
are made to the system. Indeed, it is appropriate to wonder how 
Social Security could become insolvent at all, since it is part of the 
U.S. government budget. If Social Security is ever short of funds 
these could be taken from the general tax revenue as in other 
advanced industrial countries. There is no reason that Social 
Security has to be internally self-supporting any more than the 
Pentagon. 

Social Security was a product of the great revolt from below by 
workers during the Great Depression of the 1930s. It was designed 
to keep the elderly and disabled from falling into a deep and 
unending pit of poverty. Now, ironically, economic downturns 
approaching those of the depression are being projected for this 
century as a means of justifying the effective elimination of Social 
Security. There can hardly be a more dramatic sign of the great 
reversal in the class struggle and in the political economy of 
capitalism that has occurred over the last few decades. 

Given the foregoing it follows that those who, in conformity 
with the present White House proposal, claim that Social Security 
can be partially privatized through the creation of individual private 
accounts and that those accounts will then earn high rates of return 
are shuffling two different sets of books. High rates of return on 
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the stock market are extremely unlikely. in a- severely stagnating 
economy. “If economic growth is slow enough that we've got a 
problem with Social Security, then we are also going to have 
problems with the stock market. It’s as simple as that,” according 
to Douglas Fore, director of investment analytics for TIAA-CREF 
Investment Management Group (Washington Post, February 9, 2005). 
As Congressman Peter DeFazio (D-OR) puts it, “Proponents have 
‘not been able to show how the stock market: would: be able to yield 
7. percent returns in the future [as claimed in. Bush administration 
sales-pitches regarding private accounts] when economic growth. is 
projected to be only about Half of what. it has been in the past.” 
(Peter DeFazio Réports, January 2005). As we: observed in these 
-pages more than four years ago (“Social Security, the Stock Market 
and the Elections,” November 2000), it is “like predicring the Great 
Depression without a stock market crash.” TE 

Since there is -no scientific basis on which: mae trends of ‘the 
economy can.be accurately predicted even-a few years (or months) 
ahead the current. predictions of the Social Security Administration 
could just as easily be replaced. with slightly more optimistic ones 
that would leave the system entirely in the black. Yet there is a 
certain degree of realism embodied in these projections to the 
extent that they do recognize that stagnation is ingrained in the 
U.S. economy. Not only is a full employment level of production no 
longer considered likely, but the.system seems'to be getting further 
and further from that goal. Stagnation, though this is barely 
acknowledged, is almost a built-in assumption in most mainstream 
economic analysis today; since it accepts with equanimity the notion 
that full capacity production will almost never be reached. 
v The answer to economic. slowdown offered again and: again by 
economic and political decision-makers is to remove the restraints 
on capital imposed or strengthened by the New Deal. in one area 
after another—in banking, industry, welfare, food and drugs, and 
media regulations. Yet the inevitable-result is only to deepen the 
economic and social crisis of capitalist society. Wyss’s “major risks” 
point to how fragile the accumulation process has become. High oil 
prices (not unrelated to U.S. attempts to gain control of world oil 
through the invasion of Iraq), rising interest rates (threatening a 
bursting of the. housing bubble supporting U.S. consumption), the 
falling dollar (associated with the growing current account deficit 
arising from a deteriorating trade balance and the outflow of dollars 
for empire), and the federal budget deficit (a combined result of 
weak growth, tax cuts for the wealthy, and a boom in the 
armament-imperialism complex)—all point to the enormous perils 
of a stagnating economy. 
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Federal deficit spending, though a necessary tool in keeping the 
economy going, has itself become a major potential source of 
instability, threatening financial markets. Testifying before the House 
Budget Committee on March 2, 2005, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan declared: “When you begin to do the arithmetic of 
what the rising debt level implied by the deficits tells you, and you 
add interest costs to that ever-rising debt, at ever-higher interest 
rates, the system becomes fiscally destabilizing. Unless we do 
something to ameliorate it in a very significant manner we will be 
‘in a state of stagnation.” 

As Greenspan well knows the federal deficit could be eased by 
reversing the tax cuts aimed at the wealthy that the Bush 
administration has introduced (or by not allowing them to become 
permanent). Moreover, a small portion of the revenue lost through 
these tax cuts would be sufficient to put Social Security on a solid 
basis indefinitely even with abysmally slow growth in the future. 
The share of GDP now spent on the war in Iraq would also be more 
than enough to accomplish the same end (Paul Krugman, “Inventing 
a Crisis,” New York Times, December 7, 2004). Yet, the U.S. ruling 
class, wallowing in its wealth, is not about to offer the miniscule 
amount of the surplus at its disposal that would be necessaty to 
strengthen Social Security—or to go one step further and make 
Social Security benefits more adequate for its recipients who 
increasingly depend on it as their main source of income. Instead, 
the goal is to use the phony Social Security crisis (concocted partly 
to hide the real fiscal crisis) as an excuse to squeeze workers even 
further. Thus Greenspan, loath to reimpose taxes on the rich, has 
nonetheless made a strong plea to Congress for the introduction of 
a consumption tax that would hit workers particularly hard. This 
policy has a name: class war. 

It is in the nature of this game that working people will come 
under sharper attack while deficits will keep on mounting with all 
the attendant problems. As Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy observed 
in Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987), “the stimulation 
generated by unending and ever more red ink is self-limiting. 
Deficits piled on top of deficits provide fuel for new inflationary 
spirals and help sustain high interest rates; and at the same time 
they set in motion forces that eventually arrest growth and lead to 
a new business decline. In short, capitalism finds itself on the 
horns of a dilemma: it can’t live without deficits, and it can’t live 
with them” (106). The fiscal crisis of the state, or, as Schumpeter 
called it, “the crisis of the tax state,” is therefore a part of the 
logic of stagnation under monopoly capitalist society. 

Indeed, at this point any of the economy’s major risks has the 
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potential to shake the entire system, bursting financial bubbles and 
bringing growth to a standstill or worse. Nor are these: problems 
confined to the' Uriited States.-The rest of the capitalist world 
economy is caught up in various ways in this enduring.crisis. Class 
war from above, growing’ competition between `. major capitalist 
states, imperialism, global military ‘conflict, and the proliferation of 
waste are all natural outgrowths of the present economic malaise. 


What is the answer?.There.are no ready-made solutions to the 
problems. raised here. The economic burdens of the’ system are 
likely to become more not less crushing for the ordinary populace, 
nationally and globally.. In the séarch for a-tational, sustainable 
society there is no alternative but socialism—i.e., the struggle for a 
democratic, egalitarian order. It is of an old, idea, but one that 
refuses to die and that is now taking on new revolutionary forms. 
Understanding. the limitations .of capitalia is ‘only the first step; 
the ‘second has to take us beyond it. 


i, age 

. i oy ra . i A a ’ 2 

‘It has always been the essence of taxation policy under capitalism 
to ‘minimize the share of tax revenues: ‘which confiscate privately 
appropriated “economic surplus and ‘to increase the proportion 
constituting additional economic surplus. This basic principle 
underlies obviously:-all reduétions of taxes under capitalism. They 


i 


are ‘so calculated as to maximize the amounts returned to privately - 


appropriated -ecoriomiċ surplus and-to minimize the sums that are 
‘released, as'it were, from the economic surplus and made available 
for’ consumption. 

oo —Paul Baran,’ The Political Economy of Gtowth, 127-28 
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A Statistical Portrait of the: 
U.S. Working Class 2. 


MICHAEL D. YÁTES “0 


. The: biennial State! of, Working: America (hereinafter SWA), 
written ,by.-economists at the: Economic Policy. Institute . in 
, Washington, D.C., is the best compendium and analysis of U.S. 
labor market statistics there is.* In one convenient book, ‘there -are 
„data on the distribution of income and wealth, all aspects of wages 
and benefits, employment and unemployment, poverty, regional labor 
markets, and international. labor comparisons. In addition to the 
data, there are explanations for all of the major labor market: trends. 
Does the stagnating minimum wage:contribute.to poverty? Is rising 
wage inequality the result of the growing educational requirements 
of jobs? Are trade agreements such as the North American. Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) necessarily good for workers ‘as 
mainstream economists. keep telling us? Why. do, the;wages and 
incomes of,racial and ethnic minorities continue to lag:behind those 
of whites? Does the labor, market model of the United: States; with 
its very limited regulation, deliver better results for workers than 
does the more institutionally-constrained model of most European 
nations? Mishel, Bernstein, and: Allegretto analyze their data using: 
sophisticated statistical..techniques to give us answers to these and 
many other questions. A review..of this book, along. with some 
critical commentary, will give readers a good idea of how -workers 
in the United States-have been:faring, and.what they can reasonably 
expect in the future. 

What do the data tell us about the state of the U.S. working 
‘class? Basically they tell us that, with one exception, workers in the 
United States have been taking a beating for the past thirty years. 


* Lawrence Mishel, Jared, Bernstein, and. Sylvia’ Allegretto, The State. of Working 
" America: 2004-2005 (Ithaca, N.Y: Cornell University Press, 2005), 484 pages, paper 
$24.95. Visit the EPI website, www.epinet.org, to learn more about their work.‘ 


Michael D. Yates i is associate editor of Monthly Review. For many'years hè 
taught economics at the University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown. He is the author 
of Naming the System: Inequality and Work in the Global Systém (2004), Why 
Unions Matter (1998), and -Longer Hours-and Fewer Jobs: Employment and 
' Unemployment i in the United States’ 01994), all: published by Monthly Review 
Press. 
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The single exception is roughly the period. from 1995 to 2000. From; 
1995 to 2000, wages (unless otherwise indicated, wages will refer to 
“real” wages, a measure of the purchasing power of our wages) 
began to grow significantly after ‘two decades ‘of stagnation, 

especially for those workers at the bottom of the wage distribution. 

Poverty rates declined and unemployment rates fell to thirty-year 
lows. The gap between both black workers and Hispanics and whites 
declined, .in terms of wages, family incomes, unemployment. rates, 

and the incidence of poverty. However, this rebound in some of the 
most basic indicators of working-class ‘well-being’ ended with' the 
onset of recession in March 2001 and the beginning of what has 
accurately been described as a “jobless recovery” in ‘November of 
that same year. During the recession and the recovery, 
unemployment rose and-has stayed well above 5 percent up to the 
present. The gains made by minorities and those at the bottom of 
the income distribution have eroded. Most of the increases in total 
income have gone to the owners of capital; very little’ has found its 
way into the hands of workers. Most ‘disturbingly, many months. 
after the recovery began; employment remains stagnant and Wiese 
are once again falling behind the rise in prices. 

Although the SWA contains labor market data covering the entire 
period after the Second World War, most of this volume-concerns 
itself with the rapid economic expansion of .the late 1990s, the 
downturn of 2001, and the: recovery’since- then: Soit makes sense’ 
for this review to do the same. ~ $ 

The authors stress that when aneribloyinént' is very low, en 
benefit greatly and those at the bottom of the income distribution 
benefit the most. They also say that high productivity growth is 
essential, -but this seems a dubious proposition; especially given the 
tremendous disconnect between productivity .gains.and wages over 
the past thirty years. And even more.so,sinceithe. very meaning of 
the word “productivity” is ambiguous to say-the least. Productivity 
is very difficult to measure unambiguously, especially when applied 
to the economy as a whole, and even if-we could measure it, it 
would be, hard to know what it means. If a given number of workers 
produce more output but at the expense.of their health or at the 
expense of our environment, is the productivity, gain, an obviously 
good thing? Even if. we suppose that.it-is possible to say. that, all 
else remaining equal, workers are now producing greater output 
than they did before, what is it about the increase in productivity 
that compels the payment of higher wages? A society whose output 
per person has risen obviously has more output to go around, but 
why would workers automatically get any of the greater output? The 
abstract fantasies of mainstream economists -tell ùs that higher 
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productivity automancaly raises wages, but eE are fantasies 1 not 
the real world. ee ee an ee 


b 


Table 1: U.S. E EN l eaa A 
Years ‘Overall Rate ‘White Rate ` Black Rate .. Hispanic Rate 


1973-79 6.5% *- 68%" . 12.5% © 95% 
1979-897 7.1 ' 55 ; 147 > 10.3 
1989-2000 5.6 7 0 C42 0 7 1108, O 86 
1995 5.6 2. 0 49, CT T104, 93 
1996 5.4 ` AP OP 2 OAS 8D 
1997 - AQ’ w A2 ta 10.0 . 27: 
19998 0 45 5 0 396 88:9 ; 7.2 
19998" Ae EO BS eeg a EE 
2000 4003S S76. ar 
2001 | 47 n + 42 86. 66 
2002, - (58 Stes i ODS. oe SNS To 
2003: : 6.0. s52 m n. vr 10.8 7.7 


2004 va j ee a 10.4 - ny a 0 
Sources: SWA, 222; Bureau of: Labor Statistics (BLS), ats ia bis. gov. ‘These are 
official unemployment rates, derived: from a monthly ‘survey of ‘households. They 
include only those,who are without jobs but.are actively -seeking work. They exclude 
so-called “discouraged workers,” those who haye given. up looking: for, work for 
market-related reasons, They also, exclude “involuntary part-time” workers, those who 


desire full-time work” but ‘anriot, find. it, eae e 


Table 1 shows the A E ‘data. Alieugh EEN 
rates fell between -1992 and 2000, it wasn’t until the second half of 
the ‘decade that they-fell to: Jevels‘not! seeniin'decades. The’ national’ 
rate for 2000 was 'the-‘lowest since’ 1969;:and: the’ 2000 rates’ for 
blacks and Hispaitics: were the lowest on record. (It must be noted 
that the black. rate’ does not reflect the fact that- more’ than ohe: 
million black: persons are in our jails and prisons. Many of these’ 
would be unemployed if they-were not incarcerated: And many até’ 
in prison- because employmentWas not available to them.) Such low’ 
rates meant that. labor-market shortages were"the rule rather‘ than 
the exception, and: these’ shortages ‘bénefited workers. Employers 
had to raise wagés to’ attrdcr:and keep employees. :And because 
minority workers Are: always over-represented among those -not 
working, ‘they benefit the"most from tight labor markets. However, 
note that with the onset of recéssion in 2001, minority’ 
unemployment began. to rise again Black ‘unemployment rates have 
been double-digit since 2002. = “ 
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Table 2: Real Hourly Wage Rates ‘of All Private Production and 
Nonsupervisory Workers, 1947—2004 (in 2003 Dollars) 


Year |; u. Real Average Hourly Earnings. 

1947 . fi $8.47 pa. 
1967 es oR F813 30 j 

1973 ` me 14.85" 

1979 oo M86 oo. 

1982 | 14.34, pop 

1989 ooon TAO Ys 

1995 13.95., n E - 
2000 7 ee t495 Mx he!” 
2003 on , 53S 7 ase 
10 1) 0 aa 415.27 

Business Cycles... Average Growth. Rate 

1947-67, i e 

1967-73 . pee E: 

1973-79 eo 0.0 | 

1979-89 me a eG 

1989-2000 © `” “0.6 

1989-95 0.1 

1995-2000 s/o Beet Re 

2000-03 te See K: 

1979-2003 Be ei QT 





Source: SWA, 119. The 2004 number is courtesy of the authors. 


` Table 1 does not include separate unemployment rates for 
`, women, These have been very close to, and in some years below, 
those for men for more than a decade. Women used to have higher 
unemployment rates than men, but the decline of sectors of the 
economy dominated by male employment, especially manufacturing, 
has helped to make thé rates converge. Also not shown in the table 
is “hidden unemployment” (see note at the bottom of table 1), 
which fell dramatically during the expansion as part-time workers 
were able to find full-time jobs and those who had dropped out of 
the labor force reentered it and found work. However, this too has 
increased considerably during the recession and jobless recovery 
(see 242-48). 

‘The correlation between low unemployment rates and wage rates 
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is shown in table 2, which includes data from earlier years for 
comparison purposes. The workers included comprise what we 
normally think of as the working class, except for public employees. 
We see from these data how real wages rose dramatically between 
1947 and 1973, then declined over the next twenty-two years before 
rising again between 1995 and 2003. The annual growth rate between 
1995 and 2000 was the highest since the post-Second World War 
“golden age,” not coincidentally the period with the lowest 
unemployment rates since then too. After 1995-2000, wage growth 
slowed, as the economy entered recession and the jobless recovery. 
In 2004, the real wage declined, remarkable at a time when the 
economy is supposedly heating up. 

The wage numbers in table 2 are averages for workers as a 
whole, so as with the overall unemployment rates, they tell us 
nothing about specific categories of workers. Nor do they tell us 
anything about wage inequality. Several facts stand out if we take a 
broader look at wages: 

1. Wage rates vary tremendously by race and by gender (166-67). 
In 2003, the median hourly wage rate of black men was about 73 
percent that of white workers (in table 2, the wage rate is a mean, 
which is the simple average of all wage rates. The median wage rate 
is the wage rate right in the middle of all wage rates ranked from 
highest to lowest; 50 percent are higher and 50 percent are lower 
than the median.) The Hispanic median was about 64 percent of the 
white median wage rate. For women, the- percentages for blacks and 
Hispanics were 86 and 75 percent respectively. The growth of these 
median wage rates for black and Hispanic men and for black women 
grew faster than the white median wage during the 1995-2000 
expansion, again showing how low unemployment rates typically 
benefit most those at the bottom. Interestingly if we look at median 
family incomes instead of wage rates, we find that blacks and 
Hispanics gained even more on, whites during this period. This is 
because low unemployment rates and the corresponding tight labor 
markets allowed more minority family members to find employment 
and encouraged employers to increase hours of work. However, the 
recession and jobless recovery have in large part reversed these 
gains (48). 

2. For a nation as rich as the United States, there are a very 
large number of low-paying jobs. One of the most interesting data 
sets in the SWA is that for the fraction of jobs which pay an hourly 
wage rate insufficient to support a family of four at the poverty 
level of income with full-time, year-round work. Below in table 3 
are some of the data for 2003. During the expansion of the 1990s, 
women gained against men and blacks gained against whites in 
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terms of laboring at poverty-level employment. Hispanics, on the 
other hand, fell further behind whites, no-doubt because of increases 
in immigration of relatively unskilled Hispanic workers. 


Table 3: Poverty-Level Employment, 2003 


Workers - Percent of Employment at or below — 
Í the Poverty Wage 
All workers 24.3% 
Men 19.6 
Women ' 29.4 
Whites 20.4 
"Men 15.1 
Women — 26.0 
Blacks 30.4 
- Men , 26.2 
Women . -° i 33.9 
Hispanics 39.8 
Men f 35.7 
Women 45.8. 


Source: SWA, 128-33. ` 


. 3. There is a great deal of wage inequality in the United States, 

and it has been growing since the late 1970s (120-27). The SWA 
authors look at high, middle, and low wage earners. High wages 
are those in the 90th percentile (only 10 percent of all workers earn 
more than these workers); middle earners are those at the 50th 
percentile (the median wage earner); and low wage earners are those 
in the 10th percentile (only 10 percent of workers earn less than 
these workers). The gap between the top and the middle has been 
- rising throughout this period. However, the gap between the middle 
and bottom narrowed during the 1990s and has stayed constant 
since then. In this connection, it can also be noted that the gap 
between workers with high and low amounts of schooling has grown 
considerably since the 1970s. Two important aspects of wage 
inequality are the decline in the real value of the minimum wage 
and the runaway inflation of the salaries of top corporate officials. 
In terms of purchasing power, the federal minimum wage of $5.15 
per hour is worth nearly 25 percent less today than it was in 1967 
(200). Executive pay, on the other hand, has risen by leaps and 
bounds; if we limit ourselves just to salary and cash bonuses, CEO 
pay more than doubled between 1989 and 2003. The ratio of CEO 
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pay to the wage of the average worker went from 24 in 1967 to 300 
in 2000 (212-16). Certainly this increase must call into question the 
alleged connection between productivity increases and wages, unless 
we are to believe that the productivity of CEOs rose more than ten 
times faster than that of the average worker over this period. 
During the 1995-2000 expansion, employment grew by amounts 
large enough to push the unemployment rate down to levels not 
seen in a long time, and these low rates helped workers to improve 
their economic circumstances (224-31). But once recession hit in 
March 2001, the economy began to shed jobs and continued to do 
so long into the recovery. While employment has rebounded in 
recent months, President George W. Bush’s first term has witnessed 
the poorest job performance since the presidency of Herbert Hoover. 
There are a few more jobs now at the end of his first term than 
there were at the beginning, but this is only due to an increase in 
public employment; private sector employment is lower. The data 
are quite remarkable. Between 2001 and the present, manufacturing 
shed jobs for forty-one consecutive months. Overall, 1.1 million jobs 
were lost during the first twenty-one months of the recovery! 
Employment growth has been weaker in this recovery than in any 
recovery since the Second World War. This is the second straight 
recovery (the last one was in 1991) in which many jobs were shed 
even as the economy was growing, but it is much worse in terms of 
both jobs lost and the time it has taken for employment to expand. 
There is now tremendous slack in our labor markets even though 
the unemployment rate has fallen over the past three years ‘and even 
‘though it didn’t reach levels typical of post-Second World War 
contractions. Evidence of labor slack can be seen in several statistics 
(237-55). First, the average duration of unemployment and long-term 
unemployment have been high even as the recovery has picked up 
steam. The average duration of unemployment in February of 2004 
was 20.3 weeks, the highest since July 1983. However, the 
unemployment rate for the first date was 5.6 percent, while for the 
latter date it was 9.4 percent. Such a high average duration of 
unemployment with a relatively low unemployment rate is very 
unusual and a sure sign of labor market distress for workers. The 
long-term unemployed are those who have been searching for work 
for twenty-seven weeks or longer. In 2003, the long-term 
unemployed comprised 22.1 percent of all unemployed, again a very 
high number given the rate of unemployment. Even by the end of 
2004, the long-term unemployed made up 20.2 percent of all 
unemployed, very much higher than in almost every recovery year for 
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the past forty years. The long-term unemployed also include many 
workers with a college education, workers of prime working age, 
and workers in white collar and professional employment. Between 
2000 and .2003, the highest growth in long-term unemployment 
occurred among those with a bachelor’s degree or higher, those 
forty-five and older, those in management’ and professional 
occupations, those in industries such as information and 
professional and business services, men, and whites. The last 
recéssion and the current recovery have seen labor market difficulties 
for a wide range of workers, again something quite unusual. by 
historic standards. 

A second sign of labor market slack is the decline in labor force 
participation rates, that is, the share of the working-age population 
actually in the labor force (the labor force consists of .those 
employed and those unemployed). A decline in this means that 
people are dropping out of the labor force, an unhealthy sign during 
a' recovery. At the end of 2004, the labor force participation rate 
was 66 percent, down one percentage point from what it was at the 
last business ‘cycle peak in March 2001. Had the rate been the same 
in December of 2004 as it was in March of 2001, nearly 3,000,000 
more persons would have been in the labor force. If we assume that 
these people dropped out of the labor force because they couldn’t 
find jobs and imagined them rejoining the labor force now, the 
unemployment rate would be nearly 7.5 percent. 

If we shift our attention away from wages to income, and the 
connected concept of wealth, two facts stand out. First, poverty, 
defined here as income below a certain threshold, is extensive in 
the United States (309-20, 324-28). The poverty threshold is very 
low, equal to three times a minimum food budget set by the 
Department of Agriculture. In 2003, it was $18,660, before taxes. 
The incidence of, poverty overall in 2003 was 12.5 percent, which 
equates to just over 35,000,000 persons. Naturally, there is great 
variability in the incidence of poverty among groups. In 2003, the 
poverty rates for whites, blacks, and Hispanics were 10.5, 24.4, and 
22.5 percent respectively. The overall rate for children under eighteen 
years of age was 19.8 percent; for whites, blacks, and Hispanics the 
rates were 14.3, 34.1, and 29.7 percent respectively. All of these 
rates shifted down dramatically during the 1995-2000 expansion, 
most of all for blacks and Hispanics. The overall rate was 11.3 
percent in 2000, while that for blacks was 22.5 percent and that for 
Hispanics, 21.5 percent. These latter rates fell so much that the gap 
between minority and white rates closed to its lowest levels on 
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record. Unfortunately, these positive trends have been reversed. Of 
course, in any discussion of poverty, we must realize that the 
officjal poverty thresholds are completely inadequate as measures of 
economic hardship. Many economists believe that thresholds twice 
the official one would better show how many people are in difficult 
economic circumstances. If we used such a threshold, the incidence 
of poverty would rise about two and one-half times; more than 
88,000,000 would be classified as poor. ; 

Second, both income and wealth are horribly unequally 
distributed (58-72, 277-307). The rich are definitely getting richer, 
both absolutely and relatively, and the poor are getting poorer in 
both senses as well. The economic pie has steadily gotten bigger, 
but the share going to those at the bottom has actually shrunk, as 
most of the gains from greater productivity have gone to the owners 
of capital. Families have been able to bring home higher incomes 
each year, but this has mainly been due to greater hours of work 
and more family members working. However, during the last 
recession, median family incomes fell for whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics and it may now be true that we are reaching limits to the 
ability of families to increase hours and send more members into 
the workplace. As with wage rates, the 1995-2000 expansion saw 
faster increases in family income for blacks and Hispanics than for 
whites. But since then, minorities have suffered much sharper losses 
than have whites. And today, as in the past, the ratios of black and 
Hispanic family income to white family income remain well below 
65 percent. 

Incomes have been becoming more unequal for more than three 
decades, and even the rapid growth of the 1995-2000 period, which, 
as we have seen benefited working people in several ways, failed to 
reverse this trend. Table 4 and chart 1 provide some stark testimony 
to growing inequality. The table shows how the total increase in 
incomes between 1979 and 2000 was distributed among various 
income classes. The richest 1 percent of all households, whose 
income is mainly from capital (or capital income disguised as 
wages), grabbed an astonishing 38.4 percent of all of the income 
produced over a thirty-one-year period. The poorest 20 percent of 
households took home a mere 0.8 percent of the total income. 
Consider that in 2003 there were 111,278,000 households in the 
United States. One percent of this number is 1,112,780 households. 
These very rich households got a share of the income increase forty- 
eight times higher (38.4 divided by 0.8) than the 22,255,600 families 
which comprise the poorest 20 percent of households. 
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Table 4: Distribution of Income Growth to Income Group, 1979-2000 


Income Group (Households) Share of Income Growth, 1979-2000 
Poorest 20% 0.8% 
Middle 20% 5.1 
Richest 20% 74.0 
80-95% ` o> 2165 
95-99% 144 
Richest 1% 38.4 


Source: SWA, 62. 


Chart 1: Income Share of the Top 1 Percent 
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Chart 1 shows the share of total household income going to the 
richest 1 percent of households from 1913 to 2002. This chart 
graphically shows what has been happening in the United States. In 
the 1920s, capital reigned supreme, and workers were on the 
defensive, suffering a string of setbacks from which it was routinely 
predicted they would never recover. Yet they did recover and then 
some during the Great Depression, the Second World War, and the 
years immediately following the war. This upsurge corresponds 
roughly with the downward trend on the graph from the onset of 
the depression to the middle of the 1970s. The upward swing on 
the graph marks the attack on labor by capital which commenced at 
the end of the “golden age.” The graph slopes down when the stock 
market bubble collapsed in 2001, but it is again on the upswing as 
markets have recovered and capital continues to usurp the fruits of 
workers’ labor. 

The distribution of wealth (the money value of all of an entity’s 
assets) is much more unequally distributed than income. The 
concept of net worth is useful here. This is the difference between 
total assets and total debt. Among the many statistical nuggets 
about wealth provided in SWA, here are some of particular interest: 


@ In 2001, the richest 1 percent of all households had 33.4 percent 
of all net worth. The bottom 90 percent had 28.5 percent. This 
is somewhat of an understatement for today since it reflects the 
losses suffered by the very rich in the recent stock market 
collapse, losses which have been largely reversed in the last two 
years. 


è In 2001, 17.6 percent of all households had zero or negative net 
worth, and 30.3 percent had net worth less than $10,000. 

@ Wealth is racially divided. 13.1 percent of white households had 
zero or negative net worth in 2001, while this was true for 30.9 
percent of black households. The median financial wealth 
(holdings of stocks, bonds, cash, and the like) of blacks was a 
paltry $1,100; for whites it was $42,100. 

è The rich are asset heavy, especially with respect to financial 
assets (those which yield income), and debt poor, while the 
opposite is true for those with the lowest incomes. In 2001, the 
richest 1 percent of households owned 44.8 percent of all 
common stock (excluding stock owned through pensions); the 
poorest 80 percent owned 5.8 percent. This suggests that the 
poorest 10 or 20 percent own a minuscule share of stock. Even 
including stocks held through various pension arrangements, in 
2001, those households with yearly incomes less than $15,000 
held 1.1 percent of all stocks, while those with annual incomes’ 
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equal to or greater than $250,000 owned 40.6 percent of all 
stock. Debt, on the other hand, bears down most heavily on the 
poor. In 2001, debt service payments made up 40 percent or 
more of yearly ‘household income for 27 percent of those 
households‘ with less than $20,000 in income. For households 
with yearly income between $90,000 and 100,000, the percentage 
was 2 percent. Of the former group, 13 percent were sixty days 
or more late paying ¢ their bills; for the latter group the rate was 
13 percent. 


It is important to note that there ias been a tremendous inaen 
in asset prices over the past decade, first in stock prices and now 
in real estate. There is no question that the late .1990s saw a stock 
market bubble, and we are now witnessing a real estate bubble. 
However, asset price inflation greatly benefits the very rich. They 
own most of the assets whose prices rise, and they can use the 
rising prices to buy other assets solidifying their control over both 
the economy and the political system. Since this asset price 
inflation is part and parcel of modern monopoly capitalism and the 
political decisions that are its handmaiden (both bubbles were 
encouraged by Alan Greenspan and the Federal Reserve System), it 
can be seen as a subtle ae of class struggle, one barely perceived 
by most of us. 

What have been the causes of the trends so well illustrated in 
the SWA? The authors offer a number of explanations, supported by 
sophisticated statistical analyses. While mainstream economists like 
Harvard’s Martin Feldstein throw up their hands, mystified by the 
great rise in income and wage inequality, the SWA authors show us 
that the reasons for this are not hard to find at all. The tax system 
has become more regressive; tax rates have been lowered for the top 
income recipients and the largest corporations. This has channeled 
money from the poor to the rich, increasing inequality. The Bush tax 
cuts, for example, have transferred “0.8 percent of total, after-tax 
household income from the bottom 99 percent to the top 1 
percent” (3). 

Unions have become noticeably weaker; in 2004 union workers 
comprised only 12.5 percent of employed workers. Just twenty-one 
years before, density was 20.1 percent. In the private sector, union 
density in 2004 was 7.9, its lowest level since the early 1900s. Even 
in the public sector, density is down to 36.4 percent, from 37.2 
percent in 2003. In Indiana and Missouri, new Republican governors 
have ordered an end to collective bargaining for state workers. 

Union workers make much higher wages and more and better 
fringe benefits than do nonunion workers (189-98). In 2003, the 
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union wage premium (the difference between union and nonunion 
wages after controlling for a variety of worker characteristics such 
as amount of schooling) was 15.5 percent (for black workers it was 
20.9 percent and for Hispanics 23.2 percent). Therefore, as the labor 
force is increasingly made up of relatively more nonunion workers, 
average wages will fall. But in addition, unions benefit blacks and 
Hispanics more than whites, blue-collar more than white-collar 
workers, less-educated more than more-educated workers, and those 
at the bottom of the wage distribution more than those at the top. 
So as unions become less common, the wage gap between whites 
and minorities increases, as do those between blue- and white- 
collar workers, high school and college graduates, and low- and 
high-wage workers. 

Another factor responsible for growing inequality is the decline 
in the purchasing power of the minimum wage noted above. This 
has happened because Congress has made the political decision not 
to increase the minimum wage over long periods of time. Then any 
rise in prices reduces the buying power of a fixed minimum wage. 
The major impact of this is on poor women, since women represent 
nearly 60 percent of all minimum wage workers as well as nearly 60 
percent of all workers earning no more than one dollar an hour 
above the minimum wage (201). If the minimum wage were 
increased, both groups of workers would benefit as employers were 
forced to keep their wage structures in balance. The failure of the 
minimum wage to grow has greatly exacerbated inequality at the 
bottom of the wage distribution. Consider the wage gap between 
the poorest workers and those in the middle, that is between those 
workers earning a wage at the lOth percentile of the wage 
distribution and those at the 50th (median) percentile. SWA 
estimates that a falling real minimum wage is responsible for most 
of the growth in this gap, much more than can be accounted for by 
changes in the skill requirements of jobs or any failure of poor 
workers to increase their schooling. Overall, the authors estimate 
that the decline in union power and the fall in the real minimum 
wage are responsible for about one-third of the growth in wage 
inequality (5). 

Mainstream economists have argued that one important source 
of inequality is a technologically-driven increase in the skill 
requirements of jobs. Workers who get large amounts of schooling 
will have these skills; those who don’t will not. Thus, technology 
will widen the gap between skilled and unskilled workers, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the gap between more and less educated 
workers. The authors of SWA demolish this argument (205-12). The 
details are too complicated for quick explanation. Suffice it to say 
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that during the 1990s when technology presumably sped up and 
there was an accelerated introduction of computers into workplaces, 
nearly all types of wage inequality slowed down. Yet those at the 
very top of the wage distributions—mainly high-level corporate 
executives—are pulling away from everyone else, and it seems 
implausible that technology could be the cause of this. The wages 
of CEOs and their immediate subordinates have risen whether 
productivity increases (presumably driven by technology according 
to the mainstream) have been high or low, in corporations both low 
and high tech, in businesses doing well and in those not doing so 
well. 

Any argument that we will be entering a period in which high 
skill will be necessary for most jobs does not stand up to the facts. 
As I said in these pages last April: 


Nearly 30 million persons labor as teaching assistants, food 
‘preparers and servers, counter attendants, cashiers, counter 
and rental clerks, bookkeepers, customer service reps, stock 
clerks and order fillers, secretaries, general office clerks, 
assemblers, sorters, helpers, truck drivers, packers and 
packagers, and laborers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that the ten occupations with the largest job 
growth between 2000 and 2010 will be food preparation and 
service workers, customer service representatives, registered 
nurses, retail salespersons, computer support specialists, 
cashiers, general office clerks, security guards, computer 
software engineers, and waiters and waitresses. Of these, 
nurses and software engineers are the only obviously “good” 
jobs, and even these are rapidly being rationalized or 
outsourced by cost-conscious managers. 


The SWA authors perform an interesting analysis in which they 
take the occupational structure of 2002 and compare it with BLS 
projections for 2012 (216-18). Assuming that the BLS estimates are 
correct, they show that there will be very minimal occupational 
“upgrading,” and this will require only slightly greater educational 
attainment and wage rate. For example, the BLS data show that in 
2002, 26.9 percent of jobs required a college education, but this will 
rise to just 27.9 percent by 2012. Hardly anything to write home 
about. It may be that skill requirements of any given job might rise 
(as opposed to rising skill requirements due to a change in the 
occupational structure), but history doesn’t lend much evidence for 
this possibility. 

The emphasis by mainstream economists on technology as a 
causal factor in the conditions of workers is matched by their 
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fixation on “free” trade as something which is of obvious benefit to 
working people (178-89). I put the- word free in quotes because 
much trade among nations is anything but free, such as trade in the 
services of doctors and lawyers and materials and methods that are 
patented or copyrighted. But if we look at the ‘impact of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement and others like it, we see clearly 
that “free” trade has been a disaster for workers. The political 
decisions which ended capital controls and pushed through these 
trade agreements have led to large increases in imports of 
manufactured consumer goods and capital goods used in 
manufacturing; they have promoted the shifting of U.S.-based 
production overseas to low-wage venues in Mexico and China; they 
have given employers a gigantic club with which to threaten workers 
and obtain wage concessions from them; and they have given rise to 
the phenomenon of outsourcing both unskilled and skilled jobs. The 
consequences have been very large losses of manufacturing 
employment, lower wages. for workers with less skill and schooling, 
and high unemployment for highly skilled workers such as computer 
programmers. The authors estimate that trade-related impacts on 
workers have been responsible for another one-third of the growth 
in wage inequality. They don’t have estimates of the amount of 
outsourcing of jobs. However, in a recent study done for the U.S.- 
China Economic and Security Review Commission, researchers: Kate 
Bronfenbrenner and Stephanie Luce found that in the first quarter of 
2004 alone as many as 100,000 jobs (suggesting about 400,000 per 
year) were outsourced. Their absolute rock-bottom estimate was 
25,000, and this was more than five times higher than the estimate 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

To say that the jobs of U.S. workers are being Suess to 
lower wage countries is not to say that U.S. workers should be 
privileged over those in other countries. Workers everywhere are 
subject to the same forces. NAFTA has provided few benefits and 
lots of harm to Mexican workers, and the cheap U.S. corn flooding 
Mexican markets is wreaking havoc on Mexican peasants, forcing 
them to abandon the land- and seek employment in the cities of 
Mexico and the United States. Jobs are now being outsourced from 
Mexico to China, and should wages rise enough in China, jobs will 
be outsourced from there too. 

Mishel, Bernstein, and Allegretto offer by way of conclusion the 
observation that the economy today is at a crossroads. It can take a 
path leading back toward the kind of “virtuous cycle” which existed 
in the long post-Second World War boom and in the shorter 
expansion at the end of the 1990s. Or it can continue on the path 
set in motion after the long boom and the shorter expansion ended. 
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Let us look at each of these paths.. 

The SWA authors correctly point out how beneficial low 
unemployment rates are for working people. As we have already 
noted, they refer to the 1995-2000 period throughout the book, 
pointing out the gains made by workers. They even compare it 
favorably to the long post-Second World War (1947-73) boom in 
which workers saw both their real wages double and fringe benefits 
expand in scope and increase in amounts, and in which all income 
groups from the bottom to the top shared in roughly equal degree 
the tremendous rise in productivity. They are hopeful that the 
economy can return to the growth trajectory exhibited in the 1995- 
2000 period. 

I am more pessimistic about this. The authors might have delved 
into the mini-boom of the late 1990s a little more deeply as have 
other economists such as Robert Pollin and David Kotz. In referring 
to the 1995-2000 period, the SWA authors tell us what they mean ` 
by a “virtuous cycle” (19-34). As the economy begins to expand, 
certain conditions must exist for the expansion to continue, to 
become self-reinforcing. The key is for the income generated by the 
expansion to be broadly shared. As they put it, “...broad-based 
income gains generate equally broad consumption, triggering greater 
confidence among investors and producers. This confidence in turn 
feeds greater investment and sustains further growth. At the same 
time, these growing incomes boost government coffers, leading to a 
better fiscal position and other associated benefits, from reassuring 
financial markets to providing government with more resources to 
meet social needs” (21). The “virtuous cycle” is helped along by 
“strong labor market institutions” such as labor unions and rising 
minimum wages. 

The most virtuous of “virtuous cycles” was the long economic 
boom from the end of the Second World War until the middle of 
the 1970s. The pent-up domestic demand from the war (buttressed 
by large savings, the growth of credit purchases; and public 
subsidization of housing and schooling—limited, however, to 
whites) and enormous demand for U.S. capital exports by war- 
ravaged Europe tightened labor markets and made business 
expectations about the future very positive. This caused an increase 
in capital spending, which in turn tightened labor markets further. 
Wages rose both because of strong demand for labor and because 
relatively strong labor unions forced businesses to share some of 
the increases in revenues. All of this made workers more confident 
about the future and more willing to spend money. The automobile 
industry boomed, and this greatly increased capital spending in a 
host of areas from steel, oil, and glass to road, home, restaurant, 
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and motel construction. Meanwhile the rudiments of a social safety 
net were in place, including social security and unemployment 
compensation. Government spending continued upward as military 
spending never fell back to what it was before the war, and 
enormous highway building and other government-financed 
construction projects grew in size. Hence a virtuous cycle of 
investment and employment growth, wage and consumer spending 
growth, higher tax revenues and government spending, optimistic 
expectations about the future all around, all of these leading to the 
whole process beginning anew. Capital controls and limited 
international competition kept most of the gains inside the country. 

Of course, the postwar boom came to an end as all booms must, 
for reasons expounded by the editors of this magazine for many 
years. And I do not mean to imply that the “golden age” was in all 
ways good for workers. But even so, it is difficult to see how the 
1995-2000 expansion can be compared to that of the “golden age.” 
It is true that there were significant increases in capital spending 
and then in consumer spending. But it is also true that much of the 

- investment spending as the expansion proceeded was due to the 
overly optimistic expectations generated by the stock market bubble. 
As even those who should have known better began to suggest that 
the expansion might go on indefinitely, businesses got caught up in 
a spending frenzy lest they fall behind their competitors. What this 
investment spending did mainly was create a lot of excess capacity 
throughout the economy, and excess capacity cannot rise without 
sooner or. later bringing an ‘end to an investment boom. 
Consumption spending was fueled by both the inflation in stock 
prices—through the “wealth effect” by which households spend 
more because they have more wealth, that is, a greater sense of 
economic security—and borrowing (itself pumped up by the greater 
paper wealth which could be used as collateral for loans). When the 
stock bubble burst in 2000, it wasn’t long before investment and 
consumer spending stopped rising. What is more, the higher income 
brought about by the expansion were not at all equitably shared, so 
there could not be the kind of broad-based working-class spending 
that marked the “golden age.” 

The federal government received an enormous tax revenue 
windfall as the rise in stock prices brought in billions of dollars in 
capital gains taxes. But the government did not use its revenues to 
increase the amounts of money spent on the social welfare programs 
that would make workers healthier, better educated, and more 
productive, things which would reap many future benefits. As Pollin 
points out, spending on education, for example, failed to keep up 
with the growth of the economy as a whole. Instead draconian 
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crime bills were enacted and poor women were denied welfare. 

Two final points can be made here. First, there were not the 
institution forces at work which were there during the golden age. 
The labor movement continued to shed members and lose both 
economic and political power throughout nearly the entire 
expansion. This denied workers the larger share of the economic 
growth they would have had had they been able to count on strong 
unions. The declining political power of unions meant that they 
could not effectively pressure the government to raise the minimum 
wage and do all of the other things that both increase the security 
of workers and their disposable incomes. Luckily there was an 
earned income tax credit which does help poor working people to 
help maintain and improve slightly their standard of living. Second, 
today a lot of any increase in incomes leaks out of the domestic 
economy in the form of spending on imports. The thorough 
deregulation of the economy continued throughout the 1990s, 
especially through the passage of NAFTA. This set the stage for 
massive movements of capital overseas and the outsourcing of both 
unskilled and skilled jobs. 

What all of this amounts to is that it is hard to argue that there 
was anything close to a “virtuous cycle” during the boom of the late 
1990s. A good indication of this is the speed with which things 
deteriorated for workers once the boom ended. And as we have 
seen, the current expansion, now three years old, has seen little in 
the way of recovery for workers. Real wages are falling, and: 
employment is just now getting back to where it was when Bush 
took office. As the authors of SWA make crystal clear, most of the 
gains of the current recovery have gone to capital not labor: 


[In the corporate sector of the economy] inflation-adjusted 
capital income grew 32.2% over the recession and jobless 
recovery, while real compensation [wages plus benefits] was 
up only 1.2%. Thus, the vast majority (84.6%) of the real 
income growth in the corporate sector since the first quarter 
of 2001 has accrued to capital income, a hugely 
disproportionate share when considering that capital income 
comprised just 16.6% of total corporate income when the 
recession started in early 2001. (31) 


So where does all of this leave us. Whither the workers of the 
United States? We have seen that with the exception of a brief 
period at the end of the 1990s and the beginning of the new century, 
it is clear that workers have become increasingly insecure in their 
employment and in their lives when they become unemployed. And 
it is also clear that the late 1990s expansion was not fueled by a 
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“virtuous cycle,” but by a stock market bubble and a large volume 
of consumer debt. Once the bubble ended, the downward trend in 
worker well-being continued where it had left off before the 
expansion began. With the country bogged down in war in Iraq, 
Bush tax cuts guaranteeing enormous budget deficits and higher 
interest rates into the indefinite future, no obvious demand stimulus 
on the horizon, a mountain of debt limiting long-term growth of 
consumption, a record trade imbalance which has made the country 
thoroughly dependent on the willingness of foreigners to buy 
government bonds, and the continued outsourcing of jobs, it is 
difficult to see anything but a bleak future for workers. What is 
more, structural changes in the way the labor markets function 
appear to be creating a greater disconnect between the growth of 
the nation’s output and the expansion of employment. 

The state of working America is in large part a function of the 
class struggle. Although wages, hours, employment, unemployment, 
and productivity might appear to be determined by what happens in 
the impersonal marketplace and by the independent impact of 
technological changes, in reality all of these are shaped by the 
struggle between workers and employers as this occurs in both 
workplaces and in the larger political arena. If the statistics which 
define the economic conditions of working people show 
deterioration, then this is evidence that employers have increased 
their power. If this is happening at the same time that the economic 
conditions of capitalists are improving, then it is certain that this 
is so. We can probe the data further to see if we can tell why 
workers are losing power, and this in turn can help us to develop 
strategies and tactics to help workers regain what they have lost 
and to push ahead. What this long review of The State of Working 
America makes clear is that the rebuilding of power of the U.S. 
working class is really the only thing which can give workers any 
sense of hope that the future will be in any way better than the past 
thirty years. And this rebuilding must be on an entirely different 
basis than in the past. It must have a radical vision, which 
understands that this system has had more than. enough time to 
fulfill its promises and admits that it cannot do so. And U.S. labor 
must, above all, ally itself with workers in the rest of the world, 
especially in the poor countries. For example, in addressing the 
outsourcing of jobs and immigrant labor, labor must’ never scapegoat 
workers in other countries. Instead of demanding protection from 
outsourcing, it must demand expanded unemployment 
compensation, full pay while retraining, and a public commitment 
to full employment. Instead of feeding anti-immigrant hysteria, it 
must support immigrant ‘rights, show solidarity with workers’ 
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movements in the countries from which immigrants come, and take 
the lead in demanding a complete revamping of U.S. foreign policy. 


Note on Sources 


The page numbers in parentheses are for page references in The 
State of Working America, 2004-2005. Unless otherwise noted, all 
other data have been taken from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(www.bls.gov) or the Bureau of Census (www.census.gov). The 
references to works by Pollin and Kotz are Robert Pollin, Contours 
of Descent: U.S. Economic Fractures and the Landscape of Global 
Austerity (New York: Verso, 2003), and David Kotz, “Neoliberalism 
and the U.S. Economic Expansion of the °90s,” Monthly Review, 
April 2003: The study by: Bronfenbrenner and Luce is Kate 
Bronfenbrenner and Stephanie Luce, The Changing Nature of 
Corporate Global Restructuring: The Impact of Production Shifts in 
the U.S., China, and around the Globe, report submitted to the 
U.S.-China Economic and Security Review Commission, October 14, 
2004. The article from which I quoted myself is “Workers Looking 
for Jobs, Unions Looking for Members,” Monthly Review, April 
2004. On Martin Feldstein’s inability to analyze income inequality, 
see Michael Yates, “The Rich, the’ Poor, and the Economists,” 
available at http://www.monthlyreview.org/nftae02.htm. 


A 

What happened: to higher-up architects and consultants on 
administration [torture] policy? Mr. Rumsfeld revealed last week 
that he twice offered to resign over the Abu Ghraib scandal and was 
twice turned down by President Bush. Mr. Bybee, who [as Assistant 
Attorney General had] defined torture as pain equivalent to “organ 
failure,” was nominated by Mr. Bush to the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals and took his seat there in 2003. Michael Chertoff, who in 
his capacity as head of the Justice Department’s criminal division 
advised the C.LA. on the legality of coercive interrogation methods, 
was selected by President Bush to be the new secretary of homeland 
security. William J. Haynes II, the Department of Defense’s chief 
legal officer, who helped oversee Pentagon studies on` the 
interrogation of detainees, was twice nominated by President Bush 
to the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. And Mr. Gonzales, who 
* used the words “obsolete” and “quaint” in reference to the Geneva 
Conventions, was confirmed last week as attorney general, the 

nation’s top legal post. 
—Michiko Kakutani, “Following a Paper Trail to the Roots 
of Torture,” New York Times, February 8, 2005 
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A Feeble and Unstable Recovery 


According to The Annual Economic Fiscal Report (July 2004) 
prepared by the Ministry of Economic and Fiscal Policy, the Japanese 
economy is recovering from the prolonged stagnation that began 
with the bursting of the financial bubble in 1990-91. This recovery 
started at the beginning of 2002. It is characterized by the restored 
increase of both profitability and spending on plant and equipment 
in the private business sector and an increase in demand from 
abroad, while public spending (like public works) has been rather 
held down. In the fiscal year 2003 (up through March 2004) for 
instance, the Japanese real Gross Domestic Product (GDP) was said 
to have grown by 3.2 percent. Contributions to this growth rate 
came from the growth of domestic demand in the private sector 
(2.9 percent) and the growth of foreign demand (0.8 percent), offset 
by a mild decline in government spending (minus 0.6 percent). The 
annualized rate of GDP growth in the quarter January-March 2004 
was said to have reached 5.6 percent and especially encouraged the 
official expectation of a strong economic recovery. 

The Economic Outlook for the Fiscal Year 2005, a document 
approved by a cabinet meeting on December 20, 2004, similarly 
emphasized the continuous economic recovery, mainly driven by 
spending in the private sector. However, estimates of annual 
economic growth rates (by fiscal years) were sharply marked down. 
The real GDP growth rate in 2003 was revised from 3.2 to 1.9 
percent, so as to give the impression that the growth rate in 2004 
had risen. Nevertheless, the projected growth rate in 2004 was 
reduced from 3.5 percent in July to 2.1 percent. And the growth rate 
in 2005 was projected to be just 1.6 percent. 


Makoto Itoh teaches economics at Kokugakuin University, Tokyo, and is 
professor emeritus of the University of Tokyo. For a more detailed analysis of 
the Japanese economy by the author, see The Japanese Economy Reconsidered 
(Palgrave, 2000) and “Assessing Neoliberalism in Japan” in A. Saad-Filho and 
D. Johnston, eds., Neoliberalism: A Critical Reader (Pluto Press, 2005). 
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It is amazing to see such a wide revision of the most basic 
estimates of macroeconomic data in a short five month period. Does 
it not reveal the irresponsibility of the Japanese government in 
regard to economic management? Indeed, when the government 
announced in July. 2004 figures showing a rather strong economic 
recovery—no doubt expecting a favorable effect for the governing 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP): in the July 2004 Upper House 
election—Japanese business managers and people in general were 
taken aback. The announcement was very remote from what their 
actual experiences in business and economic life were telling them. 
The revised. downward estimation of growth rates confirmed 
people’s day-to-day sense of their economic lives. 

These revisions: in government data: show that the Japanese 
economic recovery is still far from full-fledged, and in fact, remains 
feeble and unstable. Even a reversal:of the recovery may be at hand. 
On February 16, 2005, data revealed by the Japanese government 
showed GDP declining by 0.1 percent in the three-month period 
ending in December 2004 as compared to a forecast of 0.1 percent 
growth. The government also revised its July-September figures to 
show a:0.3 percent decline in the country’s GDP, versus the earlier 
declared 0.1 percent growth. The Japanese economy had contracted 
by 0.2 percent in the April-June quarter. Following these data, eight 
private research institutes revised their growth rate projections for 
2005 downward, to predict, on average, a rate of 1.1 percent instead 
of the 1.6 percent forecast by the government.. There are four 
aspects, as we shall examine in the following sections, which make 
the Japanese economic recovery (if it has indeed not already ended) 
structurally restrictive, unpredictable, and difficult. . 


International Environments 


A substantial part of the Japanese economic recovery has been 
assisted by foreign demand. Its contribution to the 2003 growth 
rate,.as we have seen, was assessed to be 0.8 percent, or a quarter 
of the total 3.2 percent growth. In fiscal year 2004, Japanese exports 
are estimated to reach 59.4 trillion yen, or 11.8 percent of GDP, 
resulting in a 13.4 trillion yen trade surplus as well as an 18.4 
trillion yen international current account surplus. 

A major portion of foreign demand in this recovery phase came 
from China and other Asian countries. Their share in the Japanese 
total export in 2000-03 reached 45.5 percent, doubling from 23.4 
percent in 1984-87. During the same period, the U.S. share declined 
from 37.5 percent to 28.1 percent. If Hong Kong is added to China, 
their share in Japanese total foreign trade (exports plus imports) in 
2004 was more than 20 percent, greater than the share of the United 
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States. It is apparent that the high rate of economic growth in 
China and other Asian countries made the largest contribution to 
the expansion of Japanese exports. 

Although growth of manufacturing industries in China and other 
Asian countries tends to increase their exports to both each others’ 
domestic markets and overseas, including Japan, it simultaneously 
expands demand for Japanese industrial machinery, cars, and the 
more sophisticated models and parts of electric appliances. 
Multinational-ization of Japanese corporations with direct 
investment in these Asian countries has been effective in inducing 
such expansion of Japanese exports, including intra-firm 
international trade. 

The expanded demand for digital home appliances and cars in 
the United States and other advanced economies also benefited 
Japanese export industries. Although its relative share has been 
reduced, the U.S. market is still important in this regard, as it 
remains the biggest single-country export market, still absorbing 
more than 22 percent of Japanese exports in 2004. The demand of 
the U.S. market, however, has been maintained by three categories 
of mounting debt: in the international account, in households, and 
the state. It is clear that a huge amount of Japanese portfolio 
investment and other forms of lending, as well as increased foreign 
currency reserve assets, have directly or indirectly supported the 
U.S. economy’s swelling debt. At the end of September 2004, the 
cumulative amount of Japanese portfolio investment reached 207.9 
trillion yen, and the foreign currency reserve assets amounted to 
92.1 trillion yen, large parts of both of which were in U.S. dollars 
and in great part lent to the United States. 

The international environment that has facilitated the Japanese 
economic recovery is full of uncertainty. It is now turning into a 
serious source of worry for the Japanese economy in at least three 
ways. 

First, as domestic and international concern has intensified about 
the twin U.S. deficits (both in the federal budget and in the 
international current account), the exchange rates of the dollar 
against other major currencies have begun to decline. The dollar, 
which cost more than 130 yen at one point in 2002, and around 120 
yen through most of 2003, declined widely last year and went below 
102 yen at the beginning of 2005. It is feared that the dollar may 
decline still further. Needless to say, a fall of the dollar, or 
appreciation of the yen, hits Japanese exporting industries. For 
example, a certain model of Japanese car, which had been exported 
and sold in the U.S. market for 10,000 dollars to earn 1,200,000 yen 
with about 20 percent of profit in 2003, can earn almost no profit at 
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the same dollar price if it yields just 1,020,000 yen. Since the 
exchange rates of most of the Asian currencies, including the 
Chinese yuan, are tied to the U.S. dollar, such difficulty for 
Japanese exporting industries occurs not just in the U.S. market, 
but also in the Asian markets. In addition, the U.S. economy seems 
likely to subside into a depressive phase as a result of rising 
interest rates (and therefore falling share prices), largely the: result 
of the massive borrowing needs of the state. This likely U.S. 
slowdown would surely affect directly and indirectly (via other 
Asian economies) the Japanese economy. 

In theory, Japan can compensate for some part of the loss in the 
U.S. and Asian markets.by expanding exports to the EU, where the 
appreciated euro should facilitate Japanese exports. However, since 
Japanese industries have tended to concentrate on the United States 
and Asian countries, sending more than 70 percent of their exports 
there, the EU market is not yet so familiar to them and not easy to 
access for a rapid expansion of their business. Though they will 
surely endeavor to shift their business activity toward the expanding 
EU, it will take some time and may be obstructed structurally by 
the excessively strong politico-economic relationship with the 
United States. 

Therefore, a major Japanese political réaction to the consequences 
of the falling dollar for the faltering Japanese economic recovery 
will not necessarily have an immediate bearing on Japan’s classic 
postwar stance. Rather, it is more likely that Japan will continue to 
try to mitigate the shock by buying dollars so as to increase dollar 
foreign currency reserves (as well as encouraging dollar portfolio 
investment), in effect tying the yen to the dollar in order to (at 
least) slow the yen’s appreciation. In a December 2003 interview, 
Hiroshi Watanabe, Director General of the International Bureau at 
Japams Ministry of Finance, said even Toyota might struggle with 
less than 100 yen to the dollar, and for medium-sized enterprises 
and the service sector any further appreciation in the yen would be 
painful. He confessed he was “somewhat puzzled” by the European 
Central Bank’s apparent willingness to tolerate the steady 
appreciation of the euro against the dollar. Like Japan, he said, the 
core European economies need lower interest rates and a 
depreciating currency (The Independent, December 8, 2003). 

_Japanese banks and other financial institutions also would not 
dare to sell their dollar assets so massively as to ignite a global 
monetary crisis, in fear of yet greater capital loss. Another possible 
reaction would be to cooperate with the United States to persuade 
China to allow the yuan to appreciate by pushing it into the floating 
exchange rate system. 
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Second, a further fall of the dollar must cause a huge amount of 
capital loss in terms of yen value. Since in September 2004 Japan 
had 438.5 trillion yen of estimated assets in various forms invested 
internationally, devaluation of the dollar and other currencies tied 
to the dollar by, say, 20 percent would easily cause the loss of 
assets valued in several tens of trillion yen. This would be the same 
as if a huge amount (probably more than 10 percent of Japanese 
GDP) of value produced by Japanese working people were given as a 
free gift to the United States and other countries, initially being 
lent and then made exempt from repayment. I am afraid that the 
loss would actually diminish the savings not just of wealthy persons 
and firms but also of Japanese working people, who have been 
advised to deposit their retirement savings in dollar-denominated 
saving accounts (so as to avoid the almost zero domestic interest 
rate), as well as into investment trust funds, pension funds, and 
insurance funds invested largely in dollar-denominated assets. 
Japanese banks and other financial institutions have already been 
seriously affected by capital loss in their dollar-denominated loans 
and investments. They have only just recently recovered profitability 
after more than a decade of struggling to cope with bad loans 
following the collapse of the gigantic bubble. Overcoming additional 
capital loss would put them in a tight and inflexible financial 
position. The result is that a credit crunch similar to that in the 
1990s may reoccur, harming in particular medium and small 
businesses. Working people would then greatly suffer, since more 
than two-thirds of Japanese workers are employed by medium and 
small businesses. 

Third, a strong tendency for the price of oil to rise also threatens 
Japanese economic recovery. From the middle of the 1980s toward 
the end of the 1990s, the price of crude oil remained stable and 
relatively low. It started to rise from a little more than 10 dollars a 
barrel at the end of 1998, accelerated with the U.S. military invasion 
of Iraq in the spring of 2003, and now has reached over 48 dollars a 
barrel, or nearly four times the 1998 level, at the beginning of 2005. 
Thus we may be witnessing the third oil crisis following the first in 
1973, and the second in 1979-80. Combined with the restricted 
supply of oil from the Middle East due to the war, the continuous 
expansion of demand for oil caused by the high rate of economic 
growth in China and other Asian countries serves as a powerful 
background for the rise in price. And the rise in the price of oil has 
already tended to induce an increase of prices for other raw 
materials. The Japanese economy is particularly vulnerable to these 
oil shocks, as its energy import-dependency rate approaches 80 
percent, by far the highest among major capitalist countries 
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(excepting only Italy). In comparison with the previous two oil 
shocks, the current rise in oil price is more prolonged, but it has 
not yet induced general inflation. It has so far been offset in Japan 
by the deflationary tendency in prices of consumption goods and 
services caused by stagnant income among working people, global 
overcapacity preventing price increases by the multinationals, and 
the pressure of cheap (primarily Chinese) imports. Thus the rising 
prices of oil and other raw materials make Japanese firms fear for 
their profits, threatening the reversal of their profit recovery, a 
precious and hard won result of many-years of rationalization. 

Since the Japanese economic recovery has depended on a degree 
of export expansion, the restored flexibility of banks and other 
financial institutions achieved by the reduction of bad loans, and 
the return to profitability and new investment by private firms, the 
worries that affect each element in turn naturally cloud the process 
of recovery itself. If the concerns turn real, basic internal structural 
difficulties in Japanese capitalism will resurface to cause a renewed 
phase of depression. 


Neoliberalism and the Deepening Fiscal Crisis of the State 


Three major actors compose the contemporary Japanese economy: 
private firms; the state; and working people. The first has obviously 
gained disproportionately in the recent recovery process. Indeed, 
while profits of not a few big businesses in the first section of the 
Tokyo stock exchange (firms with the largest capitalization) have 
reported historic highs for the 2004 fiscal year, the fiscal crisis of 
the state has continuously worsened, and living conditions for 
working people remain hard and stagnant. 

According to the government budget for the 2005 fiscal year, 
despite an increase of corporate and consumption (sales) taxes, the 
amount of new state bond issues (including those that roll over 
maturing bonds) will reach 169.5 trillion yen, the largest in history. 
At the end of the 2005 fiscal year, the amount of outstanding 
national bonds will go up to 538.4 trillion yen, for the first time 
more than annual GDP. If we add the debt of local governments, the 
total amount of Japanese public debt will swell to 774 trillion yen, 
1.9 times bigger than in 1995. This amount is per capita 6 million 
yen (about 60 thousand dollars), and 151.2 percent of GDP, which is 
by far the highest among the seven major advanced countries. The 
second highest proportion of public debt to GDP is 119 percent in 
Italy, while the proportions in the other five countries remain within 
the range of 40-70 percent. Even in the United States, the 
proportion of government debt to annual GDP will be 64.9 percent 
in 2005 (see OECD, Economic Outlook, no. 76, December 2004). 
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It is quite ironic to see how Japanese neoliberal policy, 
supposedly targeting the fiscal deficit of the state since the 
beginning of the 1980s, has continuously increased the outstanding 
public debt and deepened the fiscal crisis of the state. Just before 
Japanese economic policy turned to neoliberalism under the name of 
administrative reform, outstanding government bonds totaled 70.5 
trillion yen in 1980. By 2005 this debt has increased more than 
seven-fold. 

Such an enormous increase of the state debt is a result of 
confused economic policies. On the one hand the state budget 
suffers from the so-called hollowing out of tax revenue by tax-rate 
reductions for the rich, in addition to overall lowered tax revenue 
due to the continuous stagnation of the Japanese economy through 
the 1990s. By following U.S. neoliberal policies since the 1980s, the 
Japanese corporate tax rate was reduced gradually from 42 percent 
to 30 percent, and the highest marginal income tax rate was cut 
down from 75 percent to 37 percent together with a substantial 
reduction of the inheritance tax rate, favoring the wealthy. This was 
done in the name of meeting global rivalry by reactivating 
competitive market principles for the economy. In contrast, a 
consumption tax of 3 percent was introduced in 1989 and raised to 
5 percent in 1997, shifting the burden of the fiscal crisis of the state 
to the shoulders of working people in general. The consumption tax 
revenue is now projected to go beyond 10 trillion yen in the 2005 
fiscal year, almost as much as corporate tax revenue, but it is still 
well short of solving the problem of the hollowing out of tax 
revenue. 

On the other hand, the government annual expenditure has been 
hard to reduce. Public expenditure for social security and general 
education has indeed been widely cut pursuant to neoliberal policies. 
But so-called additional emergency economic policies, mainly public 
investment to construct highways, public buildings, and new bullet 
train line projects, have been repeatedly undertaken in order to 
mitigate the difficulties of banks suffering from bad mortgages 
based on inflated land prices and bad loans to construction 
companies. For example, the sum of such public spending in 1992- 
2000 amounted to 120 trillion yen. Japan has thus rightly been 
called a “construction state,” and in the face of its official 
neoliberal policy her government has ironically followed a Keynesian- 
like spending policy, creating huge budget deficits. In addition, 
about 30 trillion yen of public money was directly injected into 
banks since 1998. Military expenditure has been also hard to cut 
down, including the costs of supporting the U.S. military bases in 
Japan, the purchase of sophisticated weapons from the United 
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States, and cooperation with the U.S. wars in the Middle East. For 
Japanese business circles, such military spending tends to be seen 
as a necessary cost in order to sell their products and carry on 
their activities in the U.S. market. 

In addition, the rapid transition to an “aged society” makes it 
difficult to reduce the total budget for welfare policies even though 
the level of public service for individual persons has been severely 
reduced. For instance, the share to be paid by individual persons 
for their medical expenses under the public health insurance system 
was successively raised from 10 percent to 20 percent in 1997 and 
further to 30 percent in 2003. 

As a result of the deepening fiscal crisis, in “the 2005 state 
budget debt-servicing expenditure for the swelling sum of 
government bonds reached 18.4 trillion yen, or more than three 
times the total public outlay for education and promotion of science 
and technology. Income almost matching the sum of welfare 
spending is thus redistributed to owners of state bonds, in large 
part banks and wealthier persons. It is an evident concern that if 
the currently extremely low rates of interest paid by these bonds 
(achieved by setting the official discount rate of the Bank of Japan 
at 0.1 percent since 2001) rise even a little, the fiscal crisis of the 
state will become acute with the consequent massive increase of the 
cost of debt service. 

It is clear that such a structural fiscal crisis of the state in both 
revenue and expenditure demonstrates an obvious failure of 
. neoliberalism to reconstruct a sound budget or to reactivate the 
Japanese economy. The policy measures chosen to cope with the 
deepening fiscal crisis, while confused and inconsistent, nonetheless 
show a constant invariable pattern—in favor of capitalist firms and 
wealthier people and against working people in general and 
especially the weakest persons in society. Such policies expand 
inequality in the economic life of the Japanese people, and must by 
now remind even non-Marxists of the old notion of a class society. 


Deteriorating Conditions for Workers 


In pace with the economic recovery, Japanese official 
unemployment in November 2004 fell to 2.9 million, below three 
million for the first time in three years and eleven months. The 
unemployment rate improved to 4.5 percent from 5.7 percent (with 
3.75 million in real numbers) in 2002. Although this official data 
may give an impression of a strong recovery of employment, the 
impression is deceptive for several reasons. 

It is commonly accepted among political economists that the 
official Japanese unemployment statistics should be doubled if they 
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are to be comparable with data in the advanced Western countries. 
The definition of unemployment is too narrow, for example, it 
excludes a person who did just one hour of paid work in the last 
week of a researched month. If doubled, a 4.5 percent unemployment 
rate becomes 9 percent and thus remains quite high even when 
compared to European countries. 

Reduction in the real number of unemployed and in the rate of 
unemployment has not in fact resulted in a proportional increase in 
employment. The number of employed persons remained almost at 
the same level in 2002 and 2003, and increased but a little from 
53.4 million in 2003 to 54.6 million in 2004. Even The Annual 
Economic and Fiscal Report (July 2004) recognizes that Japanese 
employment has probably become structurally stagnant since the 
latter half of the 1990s, even in the phase of recovery of private 
firms. In particular, employment in manufacturing industries has 
been continuously decreasing since 1993. The reduction in 
unemployment is thus rather due to an increase in the number of 
persons who left the labor market and gave up the search for work, 
either due to advanced age or due to the difficulty of finding 
suitable jobs. 

At the same time, so-called NEET persons (not in education, 
employment or training) are increasing. They are already graduated 
from schools, colleges or universities, not married, not engaged in 
housework or education, and not attempting to seek jobs. According 
to The White Paper on Labor Economy 2004 by the Ministry of 
Health, Labor and Welfare, the number of NEET among the - 
generation between 15 and 34 years old is 520 thousand in 2003 and 
increased 40 thousand in a year. This largely reflects the severe 
difficulty of finding proper jobs. The rate of unemployment in the 
young generation indeed tends to be high. At the end of 2003, the 
official rate of unemployment of persons 21-24 years old was as 
high as 9.8 percent. It is estimated that the number of NEET, who 
are not counted as unemployed, equals about half of the unemployed 
persons in the same generation. 

Despite the slight quantitative increase in employment, the 
quality of employment has deteriorated. In 2002-04, part-time 
employment increased by about 1.5 million, while regular workers 
decreased more than that number. As a result wages have 
decreased. Compensation for employment in nominal national 
income account has decreased both in total amount and per capita 
during the recovery phase in 2001-04. Labor’s relative share in the 
national account has thus fallen and has been pushed back to the 
level of the early 1990s. It follows that consumption demand as a 
whole continues to remain stagnant in comparison with investment 
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demand in the private sector, even in the recovery phase. 

It should be noted as an important background factor that the 
power of Japanese trade unions has greatly declined. Their 
organization rate among employed workers fell from 35.4 percent in 
1970 to 19.6 percent in 2003. In particular, neoliberal policy in 1985 
privatized three state-owned enterprises—Japan National Railways 
(INR), Nippon Telegram and Telephone Public Corporation (NTT), 
and Japan Tobacco and Salt Public Corporation—dealing a heavy 
blow to the most militant wing of the labor movement. The Géneral 
Council of Trade Unions in Japan (Sohyo), which had been the 
national center of the left labor movement and was largely based on 
the public sector, as a result dissolved and united with the Japanese 
Confederation of Labor (Domei)—forming a new national 
organization of trade unions, the Confederation of All Japan Trade 
Unions (Rengo) in 1989. 

This development also delivered a shock to the Japanese Socialist 
Party (JSP), added to by the collapse of the Soviet Union. The JSP, 
which with Sohyo’s support used to occupy around one-third of 
parliamentary seats, has steadily lost its seats. It changed its name 
(and character) to the Social Democratic Party of Japan (SDPJ) in 
1996 and has now shrunk to a small party getting just 6 out of 480 
seats in the House of Representatives in the 2003 election: The 
Japanese Communist Party (JCP), which had strengthened and thus 
managed to compensate for a small part of the losses of the JSP in 
the 1990s, also suffered a loss of ll seats to get just 9 in the 2003 
election. 

Thus, Japanese working people have to a considerable degree 
lost their collective bargaining power through trade unions, as well 
as the representative power of their political parties. As cheaper 
part-timers and other types of irregular workers have increased, 
average wage rates have tended to fall. In 1998, protective labor 
laws were generally relaxed. The employment agency business was 
liberalized, and the range of jobs open to such business was 
expanded. Overtime work was deregulated. Limits on discretionary 
payments and the time limit of one year for part-time employment 
were abolished, in order to give private firms more “flexibility” to 
utilize cheaper (usually female) part-timers for longer periods of 
time. Stressful overtime work and other sorts of hard working 
conditions under competitive and unstable market pressure have 
clearly increased. 

In the very process of economic recovery, cases of work-related 
death increased to 317, including 160 cases of notorious karoshi 
(death from overwork), in 2002. The number of annual suicides 
increased beyond thirty thousand for the first time in 1998, and 
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reached 34,427 in 2003. The Japanese suicide rate is the highest 
among major advanced countries, and more than twice as much as 
that in the United States. Among the causes of suicides, economic 
and livelihood problems account for 26 percent, failures in work 6 
percent, and disease 45 percent, in which mental and physical 
diseases more or less related to work are also included. Such 
increases in karoshi and suicides symbolize the ` uneven, 
deteriorating, and hard working-and-living conditions faced by the 
majority of Japanese workers, and stand in sharp contrast to the 
recovery in the profitability of capitalist firms. 


The Threat of Declining Population 


Another important symptom of deteriorating social conditions 
for Japanese working people is a sharp decline in the average birth 
rate. Needless to say, the average birth rate needs to be more than 
two per woman if population is not to decrease. It remained above 
two for Japanese women at the beginning of the 1970s, but thereafter 
fell continuously to 1.29 in 2003. Thus it is estimated that the 
Japanese population will begin to decline after 2006. Speculative 
long-term extension of this trend shows Japan’s population halved 
by the end of this century and back to the size of the feudal Edo 
period toward the end of the next century. 

A fall in birth rate is more or less common in many advanced 
countries (excepting a few such as the United States), but Japan is 
among those with the highest rapidity of change. A prompt shift to 
an aged society upsets all the relatively stable proportions of Japan’s 
postwar economy. The shift threatens to undermine accustomed 
expectations for pension plans, medical public insurance, and 
educational institutions; the budget crisis of the state; and national 
economic vitality in relation to prospects for the growth of both 
consumption demand and the supply of labor-power. Thus, this 
aspect completes a vicious circle of the Japanese economy in 
structural difficulties. 

Marx in Capital (vol. 1, chap. 25, sec. 4) formulates as “a law of 
capitalist society” that “not only the number of births and deaths, 
but the absolute size of families, stands in inverse proportion to the 
level of wages, and therefore to the amount of the. means of 
subsistence at the disposal of different categories of workers.” He 
quotes Adam Smith’s statement “Poverty seems favorable to 
generation,” as well as Samuel Laing’s prediction that “If the people 
were all in easy circumstances, the world would soon be 
depopulated.” This law may well apply to the pressure of population 
explosion in many of the developing countries in the contemporary 
world. However, the depopulation trend in Japan and other advanced 
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countries is not a result of easy circumstances among working 
people. 

On the contrary, marriage has been delayed by the massive 
mobilization of relatively cheap female’ workers into automated 
workplaces equipped with various information technologies (IT) in 
the process of capitalist restructuring under the pressure of 
continuous depressions and neoliberal ideology. Social care systems 
such as access for young people to reasonably priced dwellings, 
guarantees for child-bearing leave, and public child-care centers, 
have remained quite insufficient and unimproved by neoliberal 
“reforms.” Under the pressure of long hours and poor wages in not 
very promising jobs (or the greater pressure of unemployment) the 
traditional pattern of raising a family in a home of one’s own has 
become harder for a large portion of the younger generation. 

Capitalism has developed on the ground of commodification of 
human labor-power by disintegrating communal social units and 
formations. Starting with the destruction of communal feudal social 
orders, Japanese capitalism mobilized more and more workers into 
the urban labor market. The total population quadrupled since the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868, as a result of the abolition of feudal 
demographic restrictions. Especially in the postwar period of high 
economic growth until 1973, large families (typically with three 
generations) were broadly divided into nuclear families with two 
generations as the younger generation moved into urban capitalist 
work places. Thereafter under the influence of both IT in a capitalist 
firms-centered society and the pressure of neoliberal initiatives to 
meet global competition, nuclear families seem to have been further 
` fragmented so as to expand the supply of single workers’ cheaper 
labor-power, as well as the demand for those highly profitable 
consumer goods and services—such as cell phones, personal music 
players, and computer games—which, by their nature, are not sold 
to the whole family, but to individuals. 

Thus, in a sense, contemporary advanced capitalist societies like 
Japan are paradoxically undermining their own social foundation in 
the reproduction of human beings, as a result of the excessive 
success of the commodification of labor-power, by the formation of 
an extremely individualistic market society. Depopulation in Japan 
thus does not at all signify the easy circumstances of working 
people, but it is rather a symptom of a deep structural disease 
rooted in the basic historical tendency -of a capitalist market 
economy, tendentiously driving .societies toward atomistic 
individualism. 

The structural difficulties in the Japanese economy, as we have 
seen, will be impossible to resolve through the current dominant 
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neoliberal political stance. The capitalist firm-centered economic 
order unleashed by neoliberalism has deepened instability, 
inequality, stressful individualism, the fiscal crisis of the state, and 
a social crisis of generational reproduction. The relevance of Marxist 
political economy is surely shown in its ability to present objective 
analyses of the serious problems of our age in relation to the basic 
workings and the historical character of. the capitalist market 
economy. Though still tragically uncertain, the restoration of 
democratic ‘socialism is globally both desirable and necessary for a 
future worthy of all that working people have dreamed, suffered, 
and sacrificed. We can hope to build such a future through projects 
for local collaboration among people, movements against war and 
militarism, movements demanding improved welfare policies, trade 
union movements, and other forms of broad struggle against 
capitalist oppression of working people. For such practical responses 
to grow more unified and confident, they will need to be grounded 
in a critical understanding of contemporary capitalism. Socialist 
intellectuals cooperating across borders can help build that 
foundation. 


Forthcéming Cornerstone Book to be published in 2005 


THE ROSA LUXEMBURG 
READER 


edited by 


Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson 


; The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be the definitive 
one-volume collection of Luxemburg’s writings in 
s English translation. Unlike previous publications 
of her work from the early 1970s, this volume 
includes substantial extracts from her major 
economic writings—above all, The Accumulation of 
Capital (1913)—and from her political writings, including Reform or 
Revolution (1898), the Junius Pamphlet (1916), and The Russian 
Revolution (1918). 



























The Reader also includes a number of important texts that have never 
before been published in English translation, including substantial 
extracts from her Introduction to Political Economy (1916), and a 
recently-discovered piece on slavery. With a substantial introduction 
assessing Luxemburg’s work in the light of recent research, The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader will be an indispensable resource for scholarship and 
an inspiration for a new generation of activists. 
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Targeting Disability 


MARTA RUSSELL : 


In addition to old-age benefits, it is often forgotten that Social 
Security provides survivor and disability ‘insurance protections as 
well. The privatization debate has overlooked the fate of Social 
Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) as a part of the program’s family 
of benefits. 

Pll wager that most Americans are unaware of the importance of 
SSDI, especially young workers who are the target of Bush’s 
campaign to divert funds into private stock market accounts. 

I, too, was unaware until the late 1980s, when I found myself 
unable to work with an eight-year-old child to support. 1 had 
worked to put myself through college and made a career in the film 
industry. Even though I was born with cerebral palsy it never 
occurred to me that someday I might not be able to continue to 
work due to complications from my impairment. According to the 
Social Security Administration three in ten Americans have a chance 
of becoming impaired before reaching age sixty-seven, able-bodied 
or not. 

I had been paying into SSDI, which today amounts to about one 
percentage point of the 6.2 percent total payroll tax deducted from 
one’s salary, and had worked sufficiently long so that when faced 
with a bodily breakdown I could apply for disability benefits. 
Disability is placed in the same framework established for the old- 
age program. Like retirement, SSDI is a wage earner social 
insurance. It is calculated based on wages earned over the number 
of years worked; it is not a personal investment account. If one 
becomes unable to engage in “substantial gainful activity” due to 
impairment, SSDI is there to furnish income in place of wages, as 
opposed to a 401(K), for instance. 

‘ SSDI won't be there in any meaningful form, however, if 
President Bush dupes the public into believing that Social Security 


Marta Russell is an independent journalist and author who writes on the 
political, social, and economic aspects of disablement. She is the author of 
Beyond Ramps: Disability at the End of the Social Contract (Common Courage 
Press, 1998). This essay is a much extended and more detailed version of a 
paper that first appeared on the Counterpunch website, 
www.counterpunch.org. 
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is in “crisis,” it is about to become “bankrupt,” and the solution is 
an “ownership society” that promotes privatization—a proposal that 
could siphon a larger portion of the payroll tax revenue out of the 
retirement fund into private investment accounts. 

The Bush administration could deliver a blow to the Disability 
Insurance Trust Fund (a separate account in the United States 
Treasury) just as it plans for the retirement fund. The President’s 
Committee to Strengthen Social Security report entitled 
“Strengthening Social Security and Creating Personal Wealth for All 
Americans” states that SSDI program outlays are projected to 
increase as a percent of payroll by 45 percent over the next fifteen 
years, and SSDI’s costs will exceed its tax revenue starting in 2009. 
In other words, the committee’s- view is that the disability fund is 
in “crisis” as is the retirement fund. 

Despite Bush’s sales-pitch assurances that benefits will not be 
cut, a leaked private White House memo to conservative allies 
strongly argues that Social Security benefits paid to future retirees 
must be significantly reduced to make the plan work. 

The committee’s blueprint, in fact, cuts disability benefits along 
with retiree benefits to help pay for the cost of private accounts. 
The projected two trillion dollar shortfall over the first decade 
alone resulting from the carve-outs from payroll tax revenue to pay 
for private accounts must either be paid for by cutting benefits or 
added onto the record deficit if current benefits continue to be 
paid. 

In Bush White House doublespeak, the committee’s report 
cautioned that the disability benefit reductions shouldn’t be viewed 
as a “recommendation,” but said “in the absence of fully developed 
proposals, the calculations carried out for the commission and 
included in this report assume that defined benefits will be changed 
in similar ways for the two programs.” If the disability insurance 
elements of the program were insulated from benefit cuts, then 
much larger cuts in retirement benefits would be necessary to 
achieve the same overall level of cost reductions—reductions which 
are necessary because of the loss of the trust funds’ revenue to the 
individual accounts. 

The sums are not insignificant. Already benefits to future retirees 
could be slashed by as much as 40 percent. According to the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities, one Bush plan being tossed around 
to “save” Social Security—price indexing—would result in a 46 
percent drop in Social Security benefits for the average worker who 
retired in 2075 as compared to current law. 

Currently retirement benefits are matched to changing wage 
levels but tying Social Security to an inflation index could 
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significantly cut retirement benefits for all working Americans since 
inflation usually grows at a slower rate than money wages (that is, 
real wages tend to rise over time). SSDI is run like the retirement 
program, so it is likely that it too could be switched to an inflation 
index lowering the already meager disability benefits to levels one 
cannot survive on. In December 2004, for instance, the average 
disability benefit was a chintzy $894 per month (more on this 
theme below). 

There are more ways SSDI regulations could be manipulated to 
cut benefits and dismantle the system. The Bush administration 
could make eligibility rules more restrictive by. changing the 
definition of “disabled” or make formula changes that reduce 
benefits. It could use Continuing Disability Reviews (CDRs), which 
determine whether a disabled person can work, to purge disabled 
people from the rolls, increase the number of work credits required 

- to qualify, and eliminate the annual cost of living adjustments. 

Already SSDI can 
be extremely | # One in eight people who start receiving Social 
difficult to' obtain Security retirement benefits each year are coming 
owing to denials from the disability rolls. 
and the need to | Eight million workers and their dependents are 
appeal one’s claim. | . receiving disability benefits. — 

Too often lawyers | # More than half of all disability applications are 
must be hired to do rejected, yet only a quarter of rejected . applicants 
battle with the age thirty-five to sixty-four worked in the two years 


Social Security 
Administration. The 
process is rife with 
undue stress and 
economic hardship. | JA22 A 
Some applicants are Source : Alan B. Krueger, “Disability Insurance Side of 
made to wait one to { Social Security Raises Questions,” New York Times, 
two years for a final | March 3, 2005. 
determination. 
Bush’s “ownership society” does not apply to them. After these 
applicants lose their jobs and while they wait for SSDI, the former 
` workers’ homes are often foreclosed on and they lose their cars and 
savings. Many become homeless and live on the streets due to 
eligibility process flaws and delays. It is a degrading adversarial 
process. Some cannot deal with the fear of falling financially and 
commit suicide. All these chronically ill persons must wait two 
years to be covered by Medicare. 

As Linda Fullerton of the Social Security Disability Coalition ` 
explained in her Congressional testimony (September 30, 2004), “the 


after their applications were denied. 

@ Under the Bush plan, the benefits for disabled 
workers would drop sharply at age sixty-five and, 
in many cases, their incomes would fall below the 
poverty line. 
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current SSD process seems to be structured in a way to be as 
difficult as possible in order to suck the life out of applicants in 
hope that they give up or die in the process, so that Social Security 
doesn’t have to pay them their benefits.” f 

It is well known that in 1981 President Reagan proposed cutting 
retirement benefits to shore up the retirement fund. Less known is 
that the Reaganites, hoping to save billions of, dollars, arbitrarily 
sent tens of thousands of disabled people CDR notices that they 
were no longer “disabled,” and cut off their benefits entirely. This 
paper crackdown on eligibility (without due process) resulted in 
extreme hardship and in many instances death, sometimes by 
suicide, since the disability check was the only source of income for 
impaired people who could not work. The government has done 
nothing to compensate the victims of its deliberate negligence. It 
was as if the people whose benefits had been cut off had simply 
been deemed disposable. When Legal Aid attorneys sought an 
injunction against the head of the Social Security Administration, a 
judge in California stopped the Reagan savagery. 

In a double whammy to the SSDI program, according to the 
minority staff of the House Ways and Means Committee, President 
Bush’s committee also recommended that access to disability 
accounts prior to retirement age be barred. This means not only 
reduced Social Security benefits, but also no money from the 
accounts to cushion the loss. Such a change would defeat the 
purpose of SSDI entirely. 

The hard-right conservatives might say that the market, through 
private disability insurance, can pick up the pieces. But there is no 
private insurance plan that can compete with a social insurance 
program such as SSDI in covering disabled workers. For a twenty- 
seven-year-old worker with a spouséand two children, for instance, 
Social Security provides the equivalent of a $353,000 disability 
insurance policy. The vast majority of workers would be unable to 
obtain similar coverage through private markets. 

According to the General Accounting Office (GAO), in 1996, only 
26 percent of private-sector employees had long-term disability 
coverage under employer-sponsored insurance plans. Work-related 
coverage has been shrinking not expanding since then. It is not 
unheard of that after forty years of paying into private disability 
insurance the insurer refuses to recognize impairment as 
incapacitating and denies a claim. 

Last November, for instance, UnumProvident reached a tentative 
settlement with the insurance regulators of several states, which 
required UnumProvident and its subsidiaries to reconsider more 
than 200,000 long-term disability claims which had been terminated 
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or denied-from January'l, 1997, to the present. The regulators levied 
a $15 million fine and instructed the insurer to review its -claim 
handling practices. Investigations focused on assertions that 
UnumProvident had improperly denied claims for benefits under 
individual and group long-term disability insurance policies. They’ 
concluded that UnumProvident had committed nuinerous ORNAS 
of its obligation to fairly administer claims. 

` How about the prospect that private investment accounts could 
replace lost SSDI benefits? In January 2001, after examining a number 
of privatization plans, the GAO concluded, “the income [from 
workers’ individual accounts] was not sufficient to compensate for 
the decline in the insurance benefits’ that disabled beneficiaries, 
would receive.”:' 

This is in part because balances would accumulate over arch 
shorter periods ‘of time than’ retirement accounts -and would; 
therefore, provide much less income in the event that a worker 
becomes disabled. 

Indeed it is illusory to believe that the majority ae able-bodied 
or: working ‘disabled- persons fit the profile of a worker with a 
lifetime of continuous work (and thus enough gains) 'to build 

“savings” accounts. Current labor market realities -make' staying 
employed a’ significant challenge, with workers being forced into 
many different jobs with long intervals of unemployment. 

At the end of 2004, 6,198,000 persons depended on “SSDI 
Disabled' workers and their family members together comprise 
almost eight million‘on ‘the program. 

The Disability Insurance Trust Fund was created with passage of 
the Social Seĉurity Amendments of 1956 in large measure due to 
efforts by organized labor—the AFL and ClO—to protect workers as 
capitalists used up workers’ bodies and cast them aside. Business, 
especially the insurance industry, was dead set ‘against ‘it. Today 
business is among the biggest supporters of privatization. The 
Business Roundtable (a group of blue-chip U.S. companies including 
Cota-Cola, Exxon Mobil, and IBM), the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Federation of Independent Business, the National 
Restaurant Association, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers all contend that individual accounts will stave off a 
payroll tax hike in the future, and they are anteing up millions of 
dollars to buy Bush’s revarnping of the safety net. 

There are other class relationships involved. Going back to 
Marx’s theory of absolute impoverishment, Ernest Mandel clarified 
Marx’s observation that capitalism “throws out of the production 
process a section of the proletariat: unemployed, old people, 

disabled’ persons, the sick, etc.” Marx described these groups as 
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part of the poorest stratum “bearing the stigmata of wage labor.” 
Mandel reminded us, “this analysis retains its full value, even under 
the ‘welfare’ capitalism of today.” 

Indeed SSDI is part solution and part problem for workers who 
can no longer work. American capitalism oppresses those who 
cannot work by’ shifting them onto a poverty-based social insurance 
program rather than allowing them a dignified stipend. Disablement 
generally equates with poverty so becoming a nonworker translates 
into a life of financial hardship, whether one has insurance or not, 
and generates a very realistic fear in workers of becoming disabled. 

Some social analysts describe the disability benefits system as a 
privilege, because it grants permission to be exempt from the work- 
based system. Conservatives used to describe the disability system 
as part of the moral economy. Neither privilege nor morality 
theories, however, adequately describe the function of the disability 
benefits system. 

This “privileged” or “moral” status does not grant disabled 
individuals any objective right to a decent standard of living. 
Retirees’ benefits are higher overall than those of disabled persons 
on SSDI. Disability benefits hover at what is determined an official 
poverty level. For fiscal year 2004, the federal poverty guideline for 
one is $9,310. The average monthly benefit that a disabled worker 
receives from SSDI is $894. Average monthly benefits for disabled 
women are $274 lower than men’s. Income is even less if one is 
disabled at the bottom of the social strata with.no work history or 
not enough quarters of work to qualify for SSDI. This group of 
disabled persons must apply for the welfare (needs-based) disability 
program, Supplemental Security Income (SSI), where the average 
federal benefit is $417.20 per month.” 

The depth of poverty those on disability benefits face, however, 
cannot be accurately described without explaining that the current 
system of measuring poverty dates back to the 1960s. Government 
has never adjusted the equation-to take into account the sharp rise 
in costs of housing, medical care, and child care over the last four 
decades, which have dramatically altered the average household’s 
economic condition. The Urban Institute concluded that, in order to 
be comparable to the original threshold, the poverty level would 
have to be at least 50 percent higher than the current official 
standard. If basic needs were refigured to the modern market, 
almost a quarter of the American people would be deemed to be 
living in poverty.’ 

In my book, Beyond Ramp: Disability at the End of the Social 
Contract, I attempted to show how public disability benefits fit 
into the machinations of production and wealth accumulation. 
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At base, I wrote, the inadequate safety net is a product of the 
owning class’s fear of losing control of the means of production. 
The all-encompassing value placed on work is necessary to produce 
wealth. The American work ethic is a mechanism of social control 
that ensures capitalists a reliable work force for making profits. If 
workers were provided with a federal social safety net that 
adequately protected them through unemployment, sickness, 
impairment, and old age, then business would have less control 
over the work force because labor would gain a stronger position 
from which to negotiate their conditions of employment, such as 
fair wages, reasonable accommodations, and flexible work hours. 
American business retains its power over the working class through 
a fear of destitution that would be weakened if the safety net were 
to actually become safe. This, in turn, causes oppression for the 
less-valued nonworking disabled members of our society; those who 
do not provide a body to support profit making (for whatever 
reason) are relegated to extreme economic hardship. 

What other machinations are in play? The definition of disability 
is flexible, for one. The corporate state defines who is “disabled” 
and controls the labor supply by expanding or contracting the 
numbers of persons who qualify for disability benefits, often for 
political and economic reasons. A downturn in the business cycle is 
disastrous for workers because there are fewer jobs to be had. It. is 
no: surprise that a recession is accompanied by an increase in the 
numbers of persons applying for disability benefits. Furthermore, 
impaired workers are the last to be hired and the first to be fired 
at the slightest downturn of the economy. 

The conservatives’ plan to drain payroll tax revenue from the 
program through privatization is one way to make the little people 
pay for Bush’s tax cuts for the rich. It will also enrich Wall Street 
with a guaranteed influx of new clients buying stocks and bonds 
with their Social Security money—a substantial boon for financial 
corporations. But it is no less an effort to make workers less secure 
by undermining the social commitments made with the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935 and the creation of Social Security 
Disability Insurance, already inadequate when it was instituted in 
1956. Private accounts would undermine the guaranteed benefits that 
are the foundation of Social Security. The Bushites want it both 
ways: to super exploit the work force and create a you’re-on-your- 
own society that would deprive workers of the security and social 
compensation owed them. If the privatizers succeed, able-bodied 
and disabled workers will be made poorer. Under a privatized 
system, workers may only get out what they put in, unlike the 
current more progressive Social Security formula that provides 
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guaranteed and proportionally higher benefits to lower earners. 
Investment accounts that rely upon a shifty stock market can rob 
workers of every penny saved. 

As of this writing there is no final Bush proposal on the table. 
To squelch criticism and cool dissent Bush has recently stated that 
he will not cut disability benefit checks. And perhaps he wont 
directly go after SSDI, not now at least, because the first goal is to 
start the process of dismantling Social Security by convincing 
Americans they will be better off with private investment accounts. 
Building a groundswell for undermining SSDI has been a long-term 
endeavor, however. Reagan, for instance, aside from severing 
disabled persons from the rolls, tried to fold SSDI into a social 
service block grant to the states, which would have effectively 
eliminated the entitlement. In 1980, President Carter’s secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare stated, “disability is killing us,” as - 
the Carter administration succeeded in putting a cap on disability 
benefits and changing the way benefits were calculated to lower 
payments.* 

Over the years, hard-right critics of SSDI have deemed it rife 
with fraud. Congresspersons have spoken of the dilemma of 
disability “dependency” and accused the program’s growth of being 
out of control. One reason that Republicans supported the 
Americans with Disabilities Act in 1990 was to provide protections 
against employment discrimination so that disabled persons would 
get off the dole and into jobs (this hasn’t worked but that is a 
topic for another time). 

The current Bush administration’s approach is likely to be 
indirect, by making changes to regulations. For instance, there is 
already a plan afloat to require that those on SSDI reapply every two 
years—an arduous task that some may not manage well resulting in 
their disqualification from the program. In addition, the success of 
social insurance depends upon the widest pooling of risk. If the 
privatizers succeed, as money is diverted into private accounts, 
there will be less in the common pool of funds that comprise 
retirement and disability benefits. Disability payouts will then 
appear to be taking a larger piece of the pie, making the SSDI 
program an easy target for the hard right. i 

Economics, however, is not the prime motive behind the push to 
privatize our public commonwealth. Bush has admitted that 
privatization will not make Social Security solvent. The reasons are 
political and ideological. The White House memo mentioned earlier 
stated, “For the first time in six decades, the Social Security battle 
is one we can win—and in doing so, we can help transform the 
political and philosophical landscape of the country.” 
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Hard-right conservatives have been working since the New Deal’s ° 
inception to kill off Roosevelt’s vision—no matter that it has been a 
success story. In the early 1980s, free-market conservatives such as 
the Cato Institute and the Heritage Foundation began to hammer 
out the free-market’ manifestos that laid the groundwork for the 
current campaign. Now, the Bush administration is forcing us to 
defend the Social’ Security system that conservatives ‘despise so 
much, rather than fighting to improve it. It is an all out assault. 
Newt Gingrich called one strategy “starve the beast”—drive up the 
deficit then use that as justification to cut the safety net. 
Privatization is the next step`of a calculated, long-term campaign to 
end Social Security. We must do all we can, to see: ‘this doesn’t 
happen to our children. 
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History Lessor I 
` The closing of our frontier at the end of the 19th century...did 
not signal the onset of a new era of economic stagnation. 
—Alan Greenspan, quoted in “2 Fed Officials Offer Different 
but Upbeat Views on Debt,” New York Times, March 1, 2005 


History Lesson Il 


The closing of the frontier in the United $ States at the end of the 
19th century led to overseas imperialism, followed by world war, 
economic stagnation, and a second world war. 

—the Editors, Monthly Review, April 2005 
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Welcome to Wal-Mart 
Always Low Prices, Always Low Wages 


STEPHANIE LUCE 


Liza Featherstone, Selling Women Short: The Landmark Battle 
for Workers’ Rights at Wal-Mart (New York: Basic Books, 
2004), 282 pages, cloth $25.00. 


In 1999, Wal-Mart became the largest private employer in the 
world. If it were a country, its annual sales would make it 
approximately the twentieth largest economy. The company is 
notoriously anti-union, but it has become increasingly a focus of 
attention for the labor movement around the world. Recent 
proposals by U.S. unions regarding major changes in direction have 
included a proposal for a $25 million per year Wal-Mart campaign. 
These are only some of the reasons why Liza Featherstone’s Selling 
Women Short: The Landmark Battle for Workers’ Rights at Wal- 
Mart is a timely and necessary book. 

` The book tells the story of people like Betty Dukes, a fifty-four- 
year-old African-American woman who works as an associate 
minister at her Baptist church and as a greeter for Wal-Mart. Dukes 
is the lead plaintiff in the class action suit filed against Wal-Mart 
for sex discrimination. The suit is the largest class-action suit in 
U.S. history, representing 1.6 million current and former female 
employees. Although more than 72 percent of Wal-Mart employees 
are female, women hold fewer than one-third of management 
positions in the company, and studies show that in 2001 the average 
male employee was paid about $5,000 more per year than the average 
female full-time employee. Even in the occupations’ -heavily 
dominated by women, such as cashier, men. earned more than 
women, on average. There is no question that Wal-Mart increasingly 
sets the standard for a variety of national and international labor 
markets: in addition to the many who work in Wal-Mart stores, 
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for a Living Wage (Cornell University Press, 2004). 
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shipping, and distribution, untold numbers more work for the 
estimated 21,000 suppliers who sell products to’ Wal-Mart. As 
Featherstone notes, observers estimate that the company may run 
afoul of antitrust- legislation within the next five years as it already 
controls a majority skare of the U.S. retail market. In this “company 
town gone mad” scenario, it is important that we know as much as 
we can about Wal-Mart. 

Selling Women Short is an important read for another reason. In 
the wake of the 2004 election, the book gives “blue-staters” some 
insight into some of the “red-state” women who voted for Bush. 
Although Dukes lives in the blue state of California (as do the. other 
lead plaintiffs, as the suit was filed there), many of the women 
Featherstone profiles are Evangelical Christians and self-described 
conservatives. But their stories make it clear that the Christian 
right is not a monolith, and there are important openings for 
collaboration between blue-state and red-state women. For example, 
in To Move a Mountain: Fighting the Global Economy in Rural 
Appalachia, Eve Weinbaum writes about three plant closings in rural 
Tennessee in the early 1990s. Weinbaum says that when faced with 
job loss, workers tend to blame themselves or their coworkers first; 
or possibly their managers. But when presented with an alternative 
framework: that the plant closing is a result of global capitalism 
and an economic and political system that favors corporations over 
workers, many of these same workers change their perspectives. 

Featherstone describes how for many of the women at Wal-Mart 
the process was similar. When denied an opportunity to train for a 
manager position, many of the women initially resolved to keep 
‘trying and work harder. Edith Arana tried to dismiss her own 
doubts about the company, saying to herself, “Maybe it’s just me, 
maybe I don’t feel good today” (59). When Cleo Page asked why 
she was denied the opportunity to-advance, she was told she needed 
to “wear shirts with collars’—so she began to dress “a little bit 
more higher than what I was wearing” (115). But when they heard 
stories of other women they began to suspect a larger pattern. 
Christine Kwapnoski was denied promotions for years, but it was 
only after female coworkers heard about the lawsuit and encouraged 
her to come forward that she began to speak out. Featherstone 
writes that Kwapnoski is “an individualist who...does not 
instinctively think collectively” and “had never given much thought 
to feminism or workers’ rights” (96). But after joining with the 
complainants, Kwapnoski said that the lawsuit has “emboldened her 
to challenge her male coworkers’ attitudes” (122) and that she 
“hopes intensely that her experience will help other women” (96). 

At the same time, while the lawsuit provides some women an 
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opportunity to change their minds about women’s rights and 
collective action, we should not be surprised to see that 
consciousness can still be contradictory. Some of the women remain 
opposed to unions, and some remain committed to the “Wal-Mart 
vision.” Indeed, Wal-Mart itself embodies the contradictory 
messages women in the United States face: cherish individuality yet 
conform; save money yet shop to be patriòtic; and good Christian 
mothers stay home to take care of children, yet they form a large 
portion of the workforce. Wal-Mart says if you work hard you can 
move up and succeed, yet its own success is built on keeping wages 
of non-supervisory employees as low as possible. And. as 
Featherstone writes, “Wal-Mart is America—and vice versa,” yet at 
least 85 percent of products sold in the store are made elsewhere. 
She also points out that Wal-Mart says it’s a family values store, 
yet it provides neither child care for workers nor affordable family 
health benefits. It’s average hourly wage of just over eight dollars is 
not enough for a worker with a family to meet the federal poverty 
line. 

What struck me most about the book is the allegiance that many 
of the women had—and still have—to Wal-Mart. Even Stephanie 
Odle, the initial complainant in the case who was fired after filing 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Commission complaint and who 
suffered mentally and physically from job-related stress, said she 
would like to go back to Wal-Mart after the lawsuit is over. Wal- 
Mart jobs are often referred to as “bad jobs,” given their low salary 
and lack of decent benefits. But many of the women truly liked 
their jobs. They enjoyed helping customers, were happy not to have 
to work in a dangerous or monotonous factory job, and liked feeling 
part of something—part of the Wal-Mart company. In the early 
days, Odle wore a pin of Sam Walton to show her dedication to the 
company. Others worked long hours, traveled extensively, missed 
time with family, and put up with a great deal, because they 
believed, both that they had a chance to be promoted and that this 
was part of their commitment to the Wal-Mart idea. Perhaps it 
should come as no surprise that people are happy to have something 
to believe in—to belong to a community that has a vision. This also 
helps explain part of the deep devastation many of the women felt 
after their experiences at Wal-Mart. Some reported feeling 
traumatized, others reported physical symptoms, and others were 
ashamed both of their treatment and of themselves for putting up 
with it. 

In various ways, the book “highlights the limits of liberal 
feminism. The lawsuit, if successful, could help correct failures of 
the market. Public pressure on the company stemming from the case 
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has already pushed Wal-Mart to promote more women into 
management. But as Featherstone notes, the lawsuit has nothing to 
say about larger problems of exploitation, the wages of workers 
making items for sale at Wal-Mart, or the fact that even without 
sex’ discrimination the company would still offer many of its 
workers only low wages and no benefits. In this regard, we need a 
deeper explanation of the Wal-Mart’ phenomenon. Featherstone 
provides `a number of possible reasons for the pervasive sex 
discrimination found in Wal-Mart stores (but apparently not at 
competitors like Target): old-fashioned male chauvinism supported, 
if not encouraged, from the top levels; informal networks that 
privilege male activities; southern or Christian views that women 
should not be in leadership positions; and arbitrary and paternalistic 
company policies. 

Beyond the sex discrimination lawsuit, Featherstone examines 
other‘efforts to make Wal-Mart into a better employer. In a chapter 
-titled, “WWJD? Organize Wal-Mart!” she discusses how some of 
the women who have become politicized through the lawsuit 
realized that they need to fight for more than the end of sex 
discrimination. She writes that “Unions are still among the few 
institutions capable” of giving more power to the workers 
themselves. Some of the women have gone on to take jobs with the 
United Food and Commercial Workers in its efforts to organize 
Wal-Mart, but unfortunately their efforts have not been successful 
to date. In fact, only a few Wal-Mart workers, such as those in 
German stores, are covered by union contracts. The company 
recently agreed not to interfere with All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions efforts to unionize Wal-Marts in China, but it remains to be 
seen how that effort will play out. Meanwhile, the women trying to 
organize Wal-Mart in the United States face serious opposition 
from the powerful employer, as well as persistent anti-union 
sentiment from many coworkers. Even some that are supportive of 
unions in other contexts often believe unions are not appropriate for 
Wal-Mart. And still others may support the idea, but they are too 
fearful to be active or open about it. 

In the end, Featherstone does not attempt to provide one 
simplistic answer that explains the complex Wal-Mart phenomenon 
or a possible response to it. She points out the features of Wal- 
Mart that make it so popular with so many shoppers: the low 
prices; the one-stop-shopping experience that can reduce shopping 
time; and the products that cater to real needs, such as large-size 
clothing. But she also notes the many ways in which Wal-Mart fails 
communities and the tremendous potential for alliances to be built 
around these failings. The lawsuit has attracted the attention of 
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women’s groups, unions, and even religious groups such as the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth and a few evangelical churches. 
Other anti-Wal-Mart efforts have involved environmentalists, 
students, and community organizations like ACORN. The company 
even represents an opportunity to drive a wedge in the business 
community: many small businesses are opposed to Wal-Marts 
coming into their communities, and a growing number of larger 
corporations also resent Wal-Mart’s growing power to set prices 
and production standards in their industries. Given its. size and 
pervasiveness, Wal-Mart may do more to unite people-across rural/ 
urban boundaries, across states and countries, and across “single 
issues.” 

Selling Women Short is an engaging read. At times it becomes a 
bit difficult to keep track of all the women profiled in the book— 
but that is part of the point. The number of women who work for 
Wal-Mart, and the number of stories of discrimination, is endless. 
And despite the image of Wal-Mart as a “family,” in reality, at least 
to the company, most of the women who work for them are faceless. 
Wal-Mart not only took away: wages, hours, and promotions from 
these women, but it also took their dignity. Whatever the outcome 
of the lawsuit, this book gives these women some measure of the 
respect they never got from their employer. 


monthly review fifty yEARS AGO 


Western strategic moves in Southeast Asia are parts of ‘a 
carefully developed planet-wide plan to defeat and destroy 
efforts to build a collective alternative to capitalist imperialism. 
One of the essential elements in this plan is the immediate 
rearming of Germany and the ultimate rearming of Japan. These 
projects, like the military occupation of Southeast Asia by the 
United States armed forces, are being pushed to completion by 
the Washington government. The military occupation of 
Southeast Asia is a thrust at the vitals of the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, as the rearmament of Germany is a thrust at the vitals 
of the Soviet Union. 

—Scott Nearing, “World Events,” April 1955 
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MR Foundation director John J. Simon writes: 

The assault on critical thought and radical ideas accelerated this 
winter. Partly obscured by the uproar over the reactionary remarks 
of Harvard’s president, Lawrence Summers, on the so-called 
incapacities of women in ‘the natural’ sciences, was the shameful 
revocation of an invitation to the outspoken Native American activist 
and analyst of indigenous issues, Ward Churchill, professor of 
ethnic studies at the University of Colorado, Boulder, to speak at 
Hamilton College in upstate New York. The college administration 
said that the engagement was withdrawn due to threats of violence. 
In fact, these officials capitulated under intense pressure from a 
variety of right-wing media, including Fox News’s Bill O’Reilly. 
Churchill’s talk had been sponsored by Hamilton’s Kirkland Project 
for the Study of Gender, Society, and Culture, directed by Nancy 
Sorkin Rabinowitz, a professor of comparative literature and the 
author of works on classical literature and gender issues. 

Churchill is the author of Marxism and Native Americans, and A 
Little Matter of Genocide: Holocaust and Denial in the Americas, 
among other books. He lectures widely on genocide and’ the 
colonization and environmental destruction of Indian lands. As 
Bruce Shapiro recently noted in The Nation, “Churchill is a figure 
respected enough to have contributed to the authoritative 
Encyclopedia of Genocide and divisive enough that fellow scholars 
debate his conclusions.” 

Churchill also wrote the 2001 essay “Some People Push Back,” 
which is at the crux of the current assault. Contorting the essay’s 
meaning, the corporate media paint its author as a “pro-terrorist 
extremist.” Their charge, really based on reductionist sound-bites 
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from his work, accuses Churchill of applauding the death of 
thousands in the September 11, 2001, attacks, calling them “little 
Hichmanns.” This is perfect for the ratings- and profit-driven 
twenty-four-hour cable news networks. Unable to compete with each 
other over their consensual analyses or insights with respect to 
their support for U.S. imperial aims in the Middle East and 
elsewhere, they build audience with hysteria and exaggeration. To 
be ‘sure, Churchill, with his provocative shoot-from-the-hip style, 
encouraged some of the virulence. But, in the main, Churchill’s 
argument was as analytically nuanced as it was powerful. About 
those who worked as investment bankers in the global finance firms 
that occupied much of the space in the World Trade Center towers, 
he wrote, “They formed a technocratic corps at the very heart of 
America’s global financial empire—the ‘mighty engine of profit’ to 
which the military dimension of U.S. policy has always been 
enslaved—and they did so both willingly and knowingly.” 

Churchill, who has written widely on genocide, including that 
conducted by the Nazis during the Second World War, is not 
immune to the tragedy of personal suffering caused by such events 
or by catastrophes like the terror attacks; indeed his aim is to 
understand their root causes. So he focuses on the enduring U.S. 
drive for control of material resources and the resultant murderous 
violence against indigenous peoples in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
as well as on this continent. And that’s what irritates the powerful. 
The attack of the right-wing media opinion-mongers on his essay is 
part of a larger effort to squelch critical thinking, to inhibit 
opposition to ruling-class goals, and to enfeeble the academy as a 
marginally safe arena for such views. 

Which is where Hamilton College, its Kirkland Project, and 
Rabinowitz come in. Under pressure from the  college’s 
administration, the Project asked Churchill to change the focus of 
his talk from the class exploitation of a North American “Third 
World” and, instead, participate in a panel about “the limitations of 
dissent.” However, in the face of a national right-wing media circus, 
resulting local press attacks, and anonymous e-mail threats of 
violence, the college’s president, Joan Hinde Stewart, canceled 
Churchill’s appearance. Having earlier announced an investigation of 
the Kirkland Project’s overall program, the president and dean then 
dismissed Rabinowitz as Kirkland’s director. 

Subsequently, in what seems like a contagion of cowardice, 
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Churchill was also disinvited from speaking at the University of 
Oregon where one of MR’s editors, teaches. Scheduled to talk at a 
conference at the university’s Wayne Morse Center on Law and 
Politics on a panel on race, immigration, and September 11, Churchill 
was to have shared the keynote speech with his wife Natsu Taylor 
Saito, a colleague in. Colorado’s ethnic studies department, who has 
written widely on racial and immigration issues. The Morse Center, 
like Hamilton’s Kirkland Project, has been a platform for critical 
and dissenting inquiry, frequently inviting radicals to speak. But 
following the intemperate right-wing attacks on his essay, the Morse 
Center rescinded Churchill’s invitation. Meanwhile Colorado’s 
governor has called for Churchill’s resignation and his university 
launched a full investigation of his writings, on grounds that can 
only be seen as spurious, to determine if he is fit to remain on the 
faculty. 

The consequences for rigorous independent and oppositional 
thought at Hamilton, Colorado, Oregon, and elsewhere are yet to be 
determined. But as Rabinowitz said recently, “We cannot be asked 
to abandon the attempt to interpret the world and our country’s 
actions. These events have made clear the connection between the 
academy and ‘the real world.’ At-Hamilton outside forces—media 
attention, financial threats, and threats of violence—came together 
and led to regrettable abridgement of academic freedom.” 

These incidents should be a wake-up call for all.of us. The 
threat is not simply to radicals nor even to academics. It is also to 
the larger political, social, and cultural environment, in which we 
live, work, and endeavor to contribute to the struggle for social 
justice. The United States has yet to recover from the societal and 
intellectual “dumbing down” it suffered in the wake of the “red 
scare” of the 1940s and °50s; without broad opposition it can and 
will happen again, this time with perhaps even more devastating 
results. 


A 


The only part of the so-called national wealth that actually enters 
into the collective possession of a modern nation is—the national 
debt. 

—Karl Marx, “Genesis of the Industrial Capitalist,” 
in Capital, vol. 1 
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As for the left government of West Bengal, a certain ambivalence 
has started to show. In relations with the centre, and in.response to 
the .periodic neoliberal provocations that emerge from 
Chidambaram&Co, there are signs of discomfort. Last year, when 
Chidambaram&Co. attempted to place the outspoken enemies of 
planning from McKinsey and the World Bank on the: Planning 
Commission, the CPI(M) sharply protested. The , ideological 
gatekeepers of the media were outraged, and charged the CPI(M) 
with hypocrisy given its own cosy—even obsequious—relations with 
these same imperialist agents in West Bengal.. In, response the 
CPI(M) derided the argument “that there was no harm in asking 
[the World Bank] to participate in decision-making process since 
they. were funding projects” comparing it to “saying that if one 
borrowed from a moneylender for the daughter’s marriage, the 
moneylender must be consulted on the choice of the groom.” 

One hopes that such homely arguments indicate some disquiet 
with the, neoliberal policies in regard to privatisation and foreign 
investment adopted so enthusiastically over the last decade. .But 
when it comes to events on the ground in West Bengal, there is 
little evidence of any change of heart. At the public sector Great 
Eastern Hotel in Kolkata , a drama is being acted out that 
demonstrates the full range of these contradictions. The Left Front 
Government seeks to privatise the hotel, one of the very few existing 
great hotels from the days of the British Raj. It does not take much 
imagination to see the prospects for such a touristic landmark in 
the present days, especially given the generally acknowledged need 
for more first class tourist hotels in Kolkata. But the oligopoly of 
tourist hotel chains have, in a coordinated, manner, insisted as a 
precondition to considering purchase that the hotel be turned over 
purged of the entire existing unionised staff and their lawful claims. 
And the Left Front government then turned to this dirty job.. An 
“angel” then appeared in the dubious form of the “development” 
agency of Blair’s British Government (“DFID”), which offered some 
15 crore Rupees. But for what? Not to begin the (much needed) 
renovation of the Great Eastern Hotel under public ownership, 
certainly not. Although in fact a public sector hotel can be well 
operated, many have been. The funds were offered to pay off the 
union workers at the hotel with an “Early Retirement Scheme”. As 
we write it appears that thé unionised workers have turned down 
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this euthanasia of their jobs and their union, despite the threats of 
the Left Front Government that it will then shut down the hotel. 
But for our purposes here the moral is already clear. The great- 
grandchildren of the sahibs graciously return to charitably offer 
their vast funds—a pittance admittedly compared to the centuries 
of extracted tribute that flowed to their ancestors through the BBD 
Bag area—in order to destroy the jobs and unions of the great- 
grandchildren of the roomboys who slept on the floors outside the 
sahibs’ rooms. 

The British DFID has committed some 300 crore Rupees for the 
“restructuring” of 17 public sector undertakings in West Bengal. 
“Restructuring” in each case means a similar process of union 
smashing (or, as the masters of hypocritical speech would say, a 
“voluntary” retirement scheme) followed by the privatisation of the 
public enterprise at a rock bottom price. As argued in the Prabhat 
Patnaik article we mentioned above, just as in the last period of 
triumphant imperialism before the First World War finance capital 
based in the “advanced” countries erected a national-imperial 
ideology in which to pursue its own interests, today we have global 
financial capital in the name of internationalism (i.e., and now 
critical of the “national” idea) seeking to impose a world-view, an 
ideology, to serve its interests. What has not changed is the role of 
the British government in imposing the current ideology of finance 
capital in Bengal. The union smashing embarrassment now facing 
‘the Left Front government is the result of years of ideological 
servility to finance capital, a habit the time has come to break. 


— 


“what is needed is a wholesale shift in emphasis from faith in 
capital and technology to faith in people. This, of course, means a 
society that is impatient, one that is not willing to wait for some future 
technological miracles. And such societies do not develop without a 
change in the structure of power, without a transfer of power to those 
classes which will redirect the basic priorities of society toward the 
elimination of poverty and misery and which will rely on people as 
well as on modern science and technology.” 

—Harry Magdoff, 'Capitalism, Technology and Development’, Monthly 
Review, January, 1976, Reproduced in the collection of essays in 
‘Essays on Imperialism and Globalization’, 

Cornerstone Publications, 2002 
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the polite shorthand being an “investor friendly” government. 

On ‘these questions we would like to bring to your attention a 
recent article by Prabhat Patnaik, “The [lusionism of Finance”, 
available at the Macroscan website (http:/Avww.macroscan.com/fet/ 
jan05/fet270105lllusionism_Finance.htm). This article is an ideological 
critique—not only demonstrating the falsity of an argument, but as 
well showing its role in reproducing the power of those who advance 
it. First, building on extreme (indeed, absurd) assumptions of market 
perfection, all economic problems are decreed to be the. results of 
the absence of “free” markets or the lack of investor confidence. 
Therefore the sole role of the State is to improve the confidence of 
finance capital. When, as in India, a large public sector exists with 
excess capacity due to the constraints of market demand, investor 
confidence nonetheless requires the reduction of the fiscal deficit— 
i.e. prohibiting financing through a fiscal deficit that would lessen 
the constraints on demand—with the result that the public sector 
shows “losses” and a chorus of howls for privatization ensues. The 
argument quickly expands from economics, and even democracy is 
subsumed into the “market” ideology of finance capital, “‘democracy’ 
comes to signify not the sovereign right of the people to elect a 
government of their choice, but the exercise of this right ‘responsibly’ 
to elect a government acceptable to finance capital”. As Prabhat 
Patnaik then notes, this is precisely the attitude of the U.S./U.K. 
media to India today. 

Despite the collapse elsewhere—most spectacularly in Argentina— 
of thoroughgoing neoliberal policies in regard to foreign investment, 
the practice of the leadership of the left parliamentary parties 
suggests that the lesson has not yet truly been learned. Inevitably, 
the Chinese example is raised. We respectfully suggest that, as 
demonstrated in our issue of last summer “China and Socialism”, the 
Chinese pattern cannot be replicated elsewhere insofar as it is based 
on an irreducible level of competition with all other developing 
states, but also that it carries with it a sharp tendency toward 
increased inequality that under existing Indian circumstances is to 
ask for nothing less than a nightmare. Even bourgeois economists 
today acknowledge the falsity of neoliberal predictions that, as a 
result of supposed gains for a nation’s “relatively abundant factor of 
production”, trade and foreign direct investment liberalization would 
result in a decrease in wage inequality in developing countries. In 
fact, the opposite has occurred. 


(continued on page 63) 
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In recent months the Supreme Court of India has delivered several 
judgements hostile to labour, which according to The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry of India (Assocham) are “landmark” judgements 
establishing “significant” precedents. Assocham is arranging workshops in 
New Delhi on Saturday, May 14, for “managers who are dealing with 
Labour issues in an establishment”, to discuss the new tools placed at 
their disposal by the judiciary. We agree with Assocham that these 
decisions are indeed significant, and it is yet more important for employees 
than for managers to draw a lesson from them. 

Some of the many recent orders, amounting to a judicial anti-labour 
wave, are as follows: 

» In a case relating to the dismissal of two Bennett, Coleman & 
Company Limited (BCCL) workmen for fighting with their officers, the 
Supreme Court ruled that not only could the employee be dismissed, even 
his gratuity could be forfeited. 

e Reinstating an order dismissing an employee of Madhya Pradesh 
electricity Board (MPEB) who had fought with an officer, a Supreme Court 
bench sternly pronounced. that „discipline is the “sine quå non for the 
efficient working of the organisation”. “Obedience to authority in a 
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Albert Einstein, Radical 
A Political Profile 


JOHN J. SIMON 


2005 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Albert Einstein 
and the centennial of the publication of five of his major ‘scientific 
papers that transformed the study of physics. Einstein’s insights 
were so revolutionary that they challenged not only established 
doctrine in. the natural sciences, but even altered the way ordinary 
people saw their world. By the 1920s he had achieved international 
popular renown on a scale that would not become usual until the 
rise of the contemporary celebrity saturated tabloids and cable news . 
channels. His recondite scientific papers as well as interviews with 
the popular press were front page news and fodder for, the 
newsreels. Usually absent, however, was any sober discussion of his 
participation in the political life of his times as an outspoken 
radical—especially in profiles and biographies after his death. 

Albert Einstein was born on March 14, 1879, into a liberal, 
secular, and bourgeois German Jewish - family. Young Alberts 
childhood and early adolescence does not seem to have been out of . 
the ordinary. Like many late nineteenth century young-men, he was 
curious, read Darwin, and was interested in the material, that is the 
natural, world and wished to fathom “the arcana of nature, so as to 
discern ‘the law within the law.” 

In 1895, Einstein, aged sixteen, renounced his German citizenship 


-- and moved to Switzerland. His main reason was to avoid military 


service and also to complete his education at Zurich’s Polytechnic 
Institute. There he eventually earned his Ph.D. in a climate relatively 
free of the anti-Semitism that pervaded German and Austrian 
universities. But Zurich had other rewards. Einstein spent much . 
time at the Odeon Café, a hangout for Russian radicals, including 
Alexandra Kollontai, Leon Trotsky, and, a few years later, Lenin. 
Einstein admitted to spending much time at the Odeon, even 
missing classes to participate in the coffee shop’s intoxicating 
political debates. 


John J. Simon has been a book editor and public radio’and television 
producer. He is a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. 
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Unable to find an academic job, Einstein went to work in 1902 
in the Swiss patent office in Berne. It was there in 1905 that he had 
his annus mirabilus, publishing articles on the special theory of 
relativity, quantum mechanics, and Brownian motion. In 1914 he was 
offered and accepted a full professorship in Berlin. Fred Jerome, 
author of The Einstein File,* notes that the job offer was probably a 
result of a bidding competition among universities in Britain, 
France, and Germany looking for scientific and technological talent ` 
to abet their respective governments’? imperial objectives. 
Unfortunately, Einstein took up his post just as the First World 
War broke out with Germany among the chief belligerents. 

Einstein opposed the war, putting him at odds with the German 
Social Democrats to whom he had been previously sympathetic, 
instead aligning himself with the party’s minority who saw the war 
as a dispute among the ruling classes of the belligerents. Einstein 
also found himself in disagreement with most of his scientific 
colleagues. Max Planck, then a physicist of roughly equivalent 
stature to Einstein, and nearly a hundred other scientists signed a 
supernationalist “Manifesto to the Civilized World,” endorsing 
Germany’s war aims in language that prefigured the Nazi rants of a 
generation later, rationalizing the war as justifiable resistance to 
“Russian hordes,” “Mongols,” and “Negroes” who had been 
“unleashed against the white race.” Einstein and only three others 
replied in a document suppressed at the time by the German 
government, describing the behavior of the scientists (sadly joined 
by numerous writers and artists) as shameful. At least one of the 
signatories of the reply was jailed. Einstein was not; it was the first 
instance of the power of his newly acquired celebrity not only to 
protect himself, but to allow him to speak out when others couldn't. 

In the turbulent aftermath of the war Einstein continued to speak 
out. Famously, on the day Kaiser Wilhelm abdicated—it was during 
a fortnight that saw not only the armistice, but the fall of seven 
other European monarchies, all.replaced, for the moment, by liberal’ 
and socialist regimes—Einstein posted a sign on his classroom’s 
door that read “CLASS CANCELLED—REVOLUTION.” He had 
joined with and defended liberal and radical students and colleagues 
for their wartime opposition; now he was with them in their 
postwar resistance to the burgeoning revanchisr militarism that 
would quickly morph into Nazism. 

Einstein’s visibility made him a focus of the revival of viedlett 





* This narrative makes extensive use of research and insights found in Jerome's 
book (its full title is The Einstein File: J. Edgar Hoover's Secret War Against The 
World's Most Famous Scientist [New York: Saint Martin's Press/Griffin, 2002]), for 
which this writer is grateful. 
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Albert Einstein a 959), charcoal and watercolor drawing by Alexander Dobkin. 


Dobkin (1908-1975) was an important ‘painter of the mid-twentieth century 
American realist tradition along with other left-wing artists such as Jack Levine, 
Robert Gwathmey, Philip Evergood, and Raphael and Moses Soyer. A student 
and collaborator of the Mexican muralist Jose Clemente Orozco, his work is in 
the permanent collections of the Butler Art Institute, the Museum of Modern Art, , 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the Library of Congress, and the Smithsonian Institution. 
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anti-Semitism. His work on relativity was denounced as a “Jewish 
perversion” not only by far right-wing politicians, but even by fellow 
German scientists. Einstein was by now an illustrious international 
figure. In 1921 he received’ the Nobel Prize for Physics for work on 
the photo-electric effect, which demonstrated the quantum nature of 
light. He was also a visible presence in the cultural and social life 
of the Weimar Republic. At the same time, Einstein became 
increasingly outspoken in his political views. Opposing the 
mounting racist and jingoist violence and ultranationalism in 
Germany in the 1920s; he worked for European unity and supported 
organizations seeking to protect Jews against growing anti-Semitic 
violence. His egalitarian streak was irrepressible: confronting rising 
course fees poorer students couldn’t afford, Einstein routinely 
offered free after-hours physics classes. As the European economic 
and political crises grew more acute, Einstein increasingly used 
platforms at scientific conferences to address political questions. 
“He had no problem,” Jerome notes, “discussing relativity at a 
university lecture in the morning, and, on that same evening, urging 
young people to refuse military service.” 

By 1930 Hitler’s National Socialist party was poised to become 
the dominant political force in Germany and Einstein, while still 
vocal at home, more and more found himself looking abroad for 
congenial outlets for both his scientific and political expression. He 
lectured in Britain, the Netherlands and elsewhere in Europe and, 
from 1930 on, annually as a visiting professor at the California 
Institute of Technology. On January 30, 1933, the Nazis seized power 
and confiscated Einstein’s Berlin property. In May, Goebbels, Hitler’s 
propaganda minister, organized a public book burning, prominently 
featuring Einstein’s work; photos of the atrocity were published 
worldwide. Following the offer of a large cash bounty for his murder 
in Nazi newspapers, Einstein was forced to complete a speaking 
tour in the Netherlands with the protection of bodyguards. That, 
winter, while at Cal Tech, he and his family decided not to return 
to Berlin. Instead he accepted a lifetime appointment from the 
Institute for Advanced Studies in Princeton, New Jersey, settling 
into a modest house on Mercer Street. 

There, while trying to orient himself to his new country, Einstein 
worked doggedly on his Unified Field Theory, an attempt to 
demonstrate that electromagnetism and gravity were different 
manifestations of a single fundamental phenomenon. It would be his 
main scientific concern for the rest of his life and remains one that 
continues to animate contemporary physics and cosmology. 

In the years before he was granted U.S. citizenship in 1940, 
Einstein’s political concerns were focused on the depredations of 
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Nazi anti-Semitism and the rise of fascism. Once again, making use 
of his renown, he petitioned the government to allow refugees to 
migrate to the United States, but to no avail. He then joined with 
other European intellectuals to ask Eleanor Roosevelt to intervene 
with her husband, but the result was the same. This was not 
Einstein’s first conflict with FDR’s administration. He vigorously 
and publicly supported the anti-Franco forces in the Spanish Civil 
War. While the Nazi Luftwaffe bombed Spanish villages, the United 
States, along with Britain and France, enforced a phony “neutrality” 
embargo, denying Republican troops needed munitions. Despite 
organized demonstrations and appeals to which Einstein lent his 
name, the blockade was never lifted and the fascist regime imposed 
on Spain survived (with postwar U.S. aid) for nearly four decades. 
Nearly 3,000 American volunteers of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
defied their government to fight with the Republic, with Einstein an 
early and zealous supporter. 

In 1939, at the urging of the physicist and fellow refugee from 
the Nazis, Leo Szilard, Einstein wrote to President Roosevelt to 
warn about German advances in nuclear research and the prospect 
that they might develop an atomic weapon. The letter led to the 
U.S. effort to build such a bomb. It remains Einstein’s most 
remembered public act. However, a combination of government fear 
of Einstein’s radicalism and his own reluctance kept Einstein from 
having any role in the Manhattan Project. 

After the war, Einstein protested the incineration of Hiroshima 
and, Nagasaki. Fred Jerome cites a 1946 interview with the London 
Sunday Express, in which Einstein “blamed the atomic bombing of 
Japan on [President] Truman’s anti-Soviet foreign policy” and 
expressed the opinion that “if FDR had lived through the war, 
Hiroshima would never have been bombed.” Jerome notes that the 
interview was immediately added to Einstein’s growing FBI file. 

The early postwar years were marked by a manipulated 
anticommunist frenzy in government and business circles to support 
U.S. international and domestic goals. Manhattan Project scientists, 
who had earlier debated the use of the bomb in the months between 
Germany’s defeat in May 1945 and the Hiroshima bombing in 
August, were well versed in the issues the bomb raised. Many 
feared a nuclear arms race between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. To lobby against that prospect, they founded the Emergency 
Committee of Atomic Scientists (ECAS), which Einstein agreed to 
chair. In that role, Einstein sought first to try to meet with 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall to discuss what he saw as the 
militarist expansion of U.S. power. He was rebuffed, but in an 
interview with a mid-level Atomic Energy Commission official he 
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described Truman’s foreign policy as anti-Soviet expansionism— Pax 
Americana were the words he used to describe what he saw as U.S. 
imperial ambition. There was a substantial public response to 
ECAS’s antinuclear message, but, in the end, the group was unable 
to reach its goal of removing atomic development from the military 
and placing it under international control. 

Another major political concern of Einstein in the 1940s was the 
persistence of racism, segregation, lynching, and other 
manifestations of white supremacy in the United States. During the 
war, the country had been mobilized to support the war effort, both 
on the battlefield and the home front with the promise of equality. 
In fact, however, the official message on racial justice was, at best, 
mixed. FDR set up a Fair Employment Practices Committee, an 
entity with much promise but with little power to affect 
discrimination in the work place. And the eleven million member- 
strong military remained segregated. In the aftermath of the war, 
economic dislocations, job shifts, and housing shortages were all 
dealt with in the usual Jim Crow manner: in the words of 
Leadbelly’s song “if yowre black, get back, get back, get back.” 

The town of Princeton, New Jersey, where Einstein lived (and for 
that matter, its university), though only a short drive from New 
York, might well have been in the old southern Confederacy. Paul 
Robeson, who was born in Princeton, called it a “Georgia plantation 
town.” Access to housing, jobs, and the university itself (once led 
by the segregationist Woodrow Wilson) were routinely denied to 
African Americans; protest or defiance were often met with police 
violence. Einstein, who had witnessed similar scenes in Germany 
and who, in any event was a longtime anti-racism militant, reacted 
against every outrage. In 1937, when the contralto Marion Anderson 
gave a critically acclaimed concert in Princeton but was denied 
lodging at the segregated Nassau Inn, Einstein, who had attended 
the performance, instantly invited her to stay at his house. She did 
so, and continued to be his guest whenever she sang in New Jersey, 
even after the hotel was integrated. 

In 1946, in the face of a major nationwide wave of lynching, Paul 
Robeson invited Einstein to join him as co-chair of the American 
Crusade to End Lynching. The group, which also included W. E. B. 
Du Bois and others in the civil rights movement, held a rally in 
Washington at which Einstein was scheduled to speak. Illness 
prevented that, but he wrote a letter to President Truman calling for 
prosecution of lynchers, passage of a federal anti-lynching law, and 
the ouster of racist Mississippi Senator Theodore G. Bilbo. The 
letter was delivered by Robeson, but the meeting was cut short 
when he told Truman that if the government would not protect 
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blacks they would have to do so themselves. An uproar followed, 
but Einstein, in his letter, agreed with Robeson, writing, “There is 
always a way to overcome legal obstacles whenever there is an 
inflexible will at work in the service of a just cause.” 

Einstein was willing to use his fame on behalf of social justice, 
but steadfastly refused to accept honors his celebrity might have 
brought his way. There was one exception, however. In May 1946, 
Horace Mann Bond, president of Lincoln University, a historically 
black institution in Pennsylvania, awarded the scientist an honorary 
degree. Einstein, .accepted, spending the day lecturing to 
undergraduates and talking, even playing, with faculty children. One 
of them was Julian Bond, then the young son of the university’s 
president, who later went on to be a leader in the civil rights 
movement and is now chair of the NAACP. The press ignored the 
event, but, in his address Einstein said, “The social outlook of 
Americans...their sense of equality and human dignity is limited to 
men of white skins. The more I feel an American, the more this 
situation pains me. I can escape complicity in it only by speaking 
out.” 

That impulse to political commitment led Einstein to take action 
on both the domestic crisis in race relations and the simultaneous 
Cold War-fostered nuclear menace. It also led him to support the 
new Progressive Party along with his old compatriot Thomas Mann 
and his friend and neighbor Ben Shahn—famed for his paintings on 
the Sacco and Vanzetti case, among many others with political 
themes. The party, formed by the left wing of Roosevelt’s old New 
Deal coalition, including radicals, socialists, and communists, was 
established as a vehicle to run former vice president Henry A. 
Wallace for president in 1948. Einstein especially admired the 
party’s stand against Jim Crow and lent it his prestige and 
endorsement, being photographed with Wallace and fellow third 
party supporter Paul Robeson. The latter two campaigning in the 
South, despite violent attacks on them, refused to appear before 
segregated audiences or stay in Jim Crow hotels. With Einstein’s 
support, Wallace also called for the international control and 
outlawing of nuclear weapons. In the end, however, a mix of anti- 
Soviet jingoism and Truman’s belated promises of liberal, New Deal- 
type social programs caused the collapse of the Wallace movement. 
Truman’s surprise reelection removed whatever barriers to the 
accelerating Cold War and the ideological repression that 
accompanied it. 

Some among Wallace’s supporters chafed at his party’s failure to 
move beyond New Deal liberalism. They thought the party should 
have taken explicitly socialist positions on questions like public 
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ownership of basic industries, for example. Among those who held 
such views ‘were Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, founders of 
this magazine as a venue for ongoing comprehensive analysis and 
commentary from a socialist and Marxist perspective. Einstein 
applauded the founding of Monthly Review, and, at the request of 
Huberman’s friend Otto Nathan, wrote his essay, Why Socialism?, 
for the first issue-in May 1949, Together with Einstein’s celebrity, 
the article’s clear statement of the case for socialism in logical, 
moral, and political terms drew attention to the birth of this small 
left-wing magazine.* In the hostile political climate of that time, 
the article surely provided necessary encouragement both to the 


authority and the circulation of this magazine. 


‘At the end of the Second World War Einstein was also drawn to 
the crisis of European Jewry following the Nazi genocide. Self- 
identified: as a secular Jew, at least since his first encounters with 
anti-Semitism as a child, he was an intimate observer and 
intermittent victim of this ultra-nationalist disease and reacted to 


‘it as he did to other hate crimes. As early as 1921, when he made 


his first trip to the United States to raise funds for the 
establishment of Jewish settlements in Palestine, he sought solutions 
to the impending catastrophe confronting Europe’s Jewish 
community. He resisted growing legal and extra-legal restrictions 
on Jewish life in Central and Eastern Europe, supported (with little 
success) Jewish migration to the Americas, and advocated for the 
creation of what he and others called a “Jewish national home” in 
Palestine. As such he was identified with Zionism, a label that does 
not precisely fit but that he did not actively avoid. Nonetheless, he 
separated himself from Zionist jingoists and bigots including 
Vladimir Jabotinsky and Menachem Begin, and often from 
mainstream Zionists like Chaim Weizmann and David Ben Gurion. 
In 1930, Einstein wrote, “Oppressive nationalism must be 
conquered... can see a future for Palestine only on the basis of 
peaceful cooperation between the two peoples who are at home in 
the country...come together they must in spite of all.” He went on 
to support a binational Jewish and Palestinian state both before and 
after the war. 

In 1946, with hundreds of thousands of European Jews still 
“displaced” and with the victorious allies unwilling to absorb even 
a portion of the refugee population, Einstein appeared before an 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, calling for a 
“Jewish homeland.” The Zionist establishment seemed to have 


* The article has been frequently reprinted in Monthly Review over the last half- 
century and can be found on the MR Web site, http:/Awww.monthlyreview.org/ 
598einst.htm. 
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intentionally misread this as a call for Jewish sovereignty, so with 
help from his friend Rabbi Stephen Wise, he clarified his position. 
Jews, he said, should be able to migrate freely within the limits. of 
the economic absorptive possibilities of Palestine, which in turn 
should have a government that made sure there was no 
“‘Majorisation’ of one group by the other.” Resisting Wise’s 
demands for a more forceful statement, Einstein replied that a 
“rigid demand for a Jewish State will have only undesirable results 
for us.” Radical journalist I. F. Stone praised him for rising above 
“ethnic limitations.” (Einstein later became a charter subscriber to 
_L F. Stone’s Weekly.) 

Nevertheless, like many Jewish E E T many 
socialists and communists—Einstein had difficulty overcoming his 
emotional ambivalence about the Zionist project and ultimately 
applauded Israel’s establishment. Given the often inconsistent 
response of some radicals to Israel’s subjugation of Palestinians 
after the 1967 war, it is difficult to guess how he would have 
responded. But he was clearly concerned with the implications of 
Jewish settlement on indigenous Palestinians; it’s not much of a 
stretch to suggest that he would have been appalled by the four 
decades of oppression of the latter by Israel. 

The mid-century “red scare” occupied much of Einstein’s last 
years. He wrote, “The German calamity of years ago repeats itself.” 
Watching Americans lose themselves in the suburbia- and Korean 
War-driven affluence of the early 1950s, Einstein deplored the fact 
that “honest people [in the United States] constitute a hopeless 
minority.” But determined to fight back he looked for a forum—and 
found one in a reply to a 1953 letter from a New York City school 
teacher who had been fired for his refusal to discuss his politics 
and name names before a Senate investigating committee. Einstein 
wrote to William Frauenglass, an innovative teacher who prepared 
intercultural lessons for his English classes as a way of overcoming 
prejudicial stereotypes. Einstein exhorted “Every. intellectual who is 
called before the committees. ought to refuse to testify...1f enough 
people are ready to take this grave step, they will be successful. If 
not, then the intellectuals deserve nothing better than the slavery 
which is intended for them.” The letter was national front-page 
news and had its desired effect. The movement to resist the: witch 
hunt grew stronger. Einstein was supported by voices as distant as 
that of philosopher Bertrand Russell, who wrote to the New York 
Times from London when they published an editorial disagreeing 
with Einstein, “Do you condemn the Christian Martyrs who refuse 
to sacrifice to the Emperor? Do you condemn John Brown?” 

Shortly after the Frauenglass affair, another unfriendly witness, 
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Al Shadowitz, told Senator McCarthy that he was refusing to testify 
saying “I take my advice from Doctor Einstein.” McCarthy went 
ballistic, but, ultimately, the contagion spread both to the Supreme 
Court, which in 1957 put the brakes on the red hunters (one of the 
cases involved MR founder Paul Sweezy) and to young New Left 
students who, beginning in 1960, began to literally break up 
‘committee hearings, often with caustic satire and ridicule. It was 
only ten years after Einstein’s letter that Martin Luther King Jr. 
also employed civil disobedience to fuel the modern civil rights 
movement. 

In 1954, in response to the denial of security clearance to his 
colleague, the wartime leader of the Manhattan Project, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, and other violations of the freedom of scientific 
inquiry, Einstein wrote, with typical humor, that if he were young 
again, “I would not try to be a scientist or scholar or teacher, I 
would rather choose to be a plumber or a peddler, in the hope of 
finding that modest degree of independence still available under 
present circumstances.” 

Einstein also undertook other, more difficult and potentially 
more dangerous political acts. 

Perhaps none attracted as much. international attention as his 
effort to intervene in the case against Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 
In 1953, Einstein wrote to trial Judge Irving Kauffman pointing out 
that the trial record did not establish the defendants’ guilt “beyond 
a reasonable doubt.” He also noted that the scientific evidence 
against them, even if accurate, did not reveal any vital secret. When 
he received no response, he wrote to the president with his views. 
Truman also did not respond, so Einstein released the text of his 
letter to the media and later wrote to the New York Times asking 
for executive clemency. Tragically, in this circumstance, Einstein’s 
celebrity was to no avail. The Rosenbergs died in Sing Sing’s 
electric chair on June 19. 

Two years earlier, in 1951, when his friend W. E. B. Du Bois was 
indicted for his pro-peace activities on the trumped up charge of 
being a “Soviet agent,” Einstein, along with Robeson and civil rights 
heroine Mary McLeod Bethune, sponsored a dinner and rally to 
raise funds for Du Bois’s defense. Du Bois’s lawyer, the fiery radical 
ex-Congressman Vito Marcantonio, managed to reduce the trial to a 
shambles even before the prosecution had finished its case. But had 
the trial continued, Marcantonio planned to call Einstein as the 
first defense witness. . 

Perhaps no one had been more pilloried or isolated during the 
“red scare” than Einstein’s great ally from the struggle against 
lynching, Paul Robeson. Attacked as much for his militant stands 
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against white supremacy as for his radicalism and his call for pan- 
African independence, Robeson had become a virtual non-person in 
his own country, denied an income, venues for concerts, and the 
right to travel. In 1952, in a very public act to break the curtain of 
silence around Robeson, Einstein invited him and his accompanist 
Lloyd Brown to lunch. The three spent a long afternoon discussing 
science, music, and politics, all subjects of mutual interest. At one 
point, when Robeson left the room, Brown remarked about what an 
honor it was to be in the presence of such a great man. To which 
Einstein réplied, “but it is you who have brought the great man.” 

Einstein’s last years were taken up with both private and public 
acts of resistance. He used his still considerable network of 
acquaintance and influence to try to find jobs for those, who, like 
Frauenglass and others, who had been fired for non-cooperation 
with investigating committees. And in 1954 he permitted the 
celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday to be the occasion for a 
conference on civil liberties fight-back by the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee (ECLC). The committee had been formed in 
response to the failure of the American Civil Liberties Union to 
defend Communists and to take on civil liberties questions raised 
by the Rosenberg case. The conference, with speakers including I. F. 
Stone, astronomer and activist Harlow Shapley, sociologists E. 
Franklin Frazier and Henry Pratt Fairchild, and political scientist H. 
H. Wilson, launched ECLC on a forty-six-year trajectory defending ` 
freedom of expression, the rights of labor, and multifaceted 
campaigns for civil rights. 

It is difficult to know how to conclude this brief and necessarily 
incomplete summary of Einstein’s politics. Not discussed here, for 
example, are Einstein’s lifelong commitments to pacifism and to 
some sort of world order, nor his long association with the 
physicist and Marxist Leopold Infeld. Einstein was also deeply 
committed, as were a number of other left-wing scientists, to mass 
education in the sciences as a tool against obscurantism and 
mystical pseudo-science, often used then—and again today—in aid 
of political and social reaction. 

Days before he died on April 18, 1955, Einstein signed what 
became known as The Einstein-Russell Manifesto. In it, the 
theoretical physicist and the philosopher-mathematician Bertrand 
Russell, go beyond vague moral arguments for pacifism. Instead 
they posed political choices: “There lies before us, if we choose, 
continual progress in happiness, knowledge, and wisdom. Shall we, 
instead, choose death, because we cannot forget our quarrels? We 
appeal as human beings to human beings: Remember your humanity, 
and forget the rest. If you can do so, the way lies open to a new 
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Paradise; if you cannot, there’ lies before you the risk of universal 
death.” 
Einstein was a radical from his student days until his dying 
breath. In the last year of his life, ruminating about the political 
affairs of the day and his world outlook, he told a friend that he 
remained a “revolutionary,” and was still a “fire-belching Vesuvius.” 
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` together. to get “the Supreme Court to change its views”. Yet these judicial 
decisions reflect the weakness of class struggle. Trade Union unity counts 
for little if the initiative of employees at their place of work is 
consistently discouraged in order to create an “investor friendly” 
environment or to not destabilize the government. This disastrous policy 
must be openly challenged if the class enemy is to be forced to respect 
democratic rights. That the time has come for labour to teach’a lesson to 
the judiciary is a program the entire communist movement can endorse. 

And as for the Supreme Court threatening the press that it will not 
permit the accusation to be made that the judiciary is “not powerful 
enough to punish wealthy people”, the every day reality known to every 
thinking citizen remains. As Galileo said when the Judges of the 
Inquisition forced him to recant ‘the assertion that the earth circled the 
sun, “Eppur si muove!” (“And yet it moves”). 
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Richard Levins wrote in these pages (July-August 1986) that an 
appreciation of history and science is necessary to understand the 
world, challenge bourgeois ideological monopoly, and transcend 
religious obscurantism. Knowledge of science and history is needed 
in order not only to comprehend how the world came to be, but 
also to understand how the world can be changed. Marx and Engels 
remained committed students of the natural sciences throughout 
their lives, filling notebooks with detailed comments, quotes, and 
analyses of the scientific work of their time. Marx, through his 
studies of Greek natural philosophy—in particular Epicurus—and 
the development of the natural sciences, arrived at a materialist. 
conception of nature to which his materialist conception of history 
was organically and inextricably linked. Marx and Engels, however, 
rejected mechanical materialism and reductionism, insisting on the 
necessity of a dialectical analysis of the world. Engels’s Dialectics 
of Nature serves as an early, unfinished attempt to push this project 
forward. A materialist dialectic recognizes that humans and nature 
exist in a.coevolutionary relationship. Human beings are conditioned 
by their historical, structural environment; yet they are also able to 
affect that environment and their own relationship to it through 
conscious human intervention. . 

As John Bellamy Foster explains in Marx’s Ecology, the 
materialist basis of Marx’s approach to understanding . the 
interconnection of nature and society, including an approach to the 


material world and its transformations, was preserved and even 
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advanced by some Marxist intellectuals in the natural sciences at 
the same time that Marxian social science was already retreating 
from a materialist conception of the physical world, rejecting any 
connection between nature and dialectics, historical materialism and 
nature. Within Western Marxism materialism was increasingly 
emptied of any relation to nature and was reduced to practical 
materialism (the transformative actions of humans in the production 
of social life), particularly in relation to the economic conditions 
underpinning human society. Yet for a brief period in the 1920s and 
early °30s, a materialist and dialectical approach (if sometimes 
marred by the intrusion of mechanistic assumptions) was the 
intellectual foundation for many prominent Soviet scientists, such as 
V. I. Vernadsky, N. I. Vavilov, and Alexander Oparin, in their various 
research projects regarding the creation of the biosphere, the 
original centers of the agricultural world, and the emergence of life. 
All of this subsided, however, with the tightening grip of Stalinism 
in the 1930s. A more rigidly mechanistic approach became dominant 
in Soviet science (seizing the name of “dialectical materialism” while 
vacating it of any meaning), putting an end to the early stages of a 
hopeful and exciting investigation.* 

Fortunately, a generation of British scientists in the 1930s 
embedded in the elite universities—inspired by both Darwin and 
Marx and influenced by their contemporaries within Soviet science— 
were committed to an historical materialist and dialectical 
philosophy. These British scientists—Hyman Levy, Lancelot Hogben, 
J. D. Bernal, Joseph Needham, J. B. S. Haldane, and historian/ 
philosopher of science Benjamin Farrington—struggled to retain 
within the emerging natural sciences the possibility of dialectical 
uncertainty, and within the ecological sciences a materialism that 
yet allowed for human action. Much of their work served as a 
critique of and challenge to the renewed idealism in the form of a 
vitalism that (while godless) was immersed in notions of a 
predetermined direction in natural and social evolution. While 
change was part of this vitalistic holism, the unfolding of the 
universe was seen by many as being guided by an inner purpose or 
teleology. Bourgeois ideology, with its opposite poles of vitalism 
and mechanism, sought to justify existing social hierarchies, in 
terms of domination that was biologically derived and teleologically 


* The term "dialectical materialism" is often used derisively within contemporary 
Western Marxism and has come to symbolize Stalinist dogma. Our intention here 
is to rehabilitate the term by using it to refer exclusively to those inquiries that 
can be seen as genuine attempts to employ dialectical and materialist 
methodologies in both the natural and social realms. Materialism without 
dialectics tends toward mechanism and reductionism. Dialectics without 
materialism tends toward idealism and vitalism. Genuine dialectical materialism 
seeks to transcend these antinomies. It thus stands for a critical realism sorely 
lacking in conventional thought. 
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predetermined—whether in terms of racism, sexism, or some other 
form. The Marxist scientists in Britain fought against these 
distorted developments, and particularly against vitalistic views, 
advancing an approach that combined materialism with dialectics, 
scientific critique with radical worker education. Their focus on the 
dialectics of nature, though undeveloped and still at times 
insufficiently dialectical, was thus not a strange, deviant tangent of - 
science as often alleged. It was central to many of the major 
scientific discoveries of the time and a source of critique of social 
dogmas. 

Growing out of the work of these early critical intellectuals, a 
more developed, non-teleological science grounded in materialist 
dialectics came to the fore in the 1960s and 1970s with the work of 
Marxist-influenced  scientists—particularly Richard Lewontin, 
Richard Levins, and Stephen Jay Gould at Harvard, then the leading 
center of evolutionary biology. This year marks the twentieth 
anniversary of Levins and Lewontin’s book, The Dialectical Biologist, 
one of the foremost examples of a genuinely dialectical materialist 
approach to history and science. Levins and Lewontin discuss a 
wide range of subjects including evolution, scientific analysis,’ 
science as a social product, and the products of science. Their 
discussions of these issues present a challenge to received thought 
with its naturalistic explanation of social conditions. Levins and - 
Lewontin describe how mainstream science typically assumes 
evolution to be a progressive process leading to a state of 
equilibrium. Within this dominant view, an ideology of biological 
determinism is used to justify inequalities, arguing that differences 
in abilities among humans are innate and that these innate 
differences are biologically inherited. Additionally, Lewontin notes, 
it is too often assumed that it is human nature to confer more 
rewards and status to those with “better” abilities and the “right 
kinds of genes” (Biology as Ideology, 10-23). Such mechanistic, 
reductionist science is perfectly suited to the ruling-class ideology. 
At the genetic level life is reduced to independent, individual actors 
(so-called “selfish genes”), which carry out a Hobbesian struggle of 
all against all, thereby inscribing most natural and social 
characteristics within DNA. Likewise at the species level, 
constraints are seen as being placed on species that must either 
adapt to their environments or perish. A rigid natural order is 
presumed to exist in this doubly ahistorical universe that narrowly 
delimits the roles played by living things, including human beings, 
in their own evolution, and in the evolution of their natural 
environments. 

In The Dialectical Biologist, Levins and Lewontin reject one- 
sided notions of mechanical reductionism and superorganic holism 
(common in ecology) and the hierarchical conceptions of life and 
the universe that they both generate. In presenting their approach, 
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they critique both idealism ‘and reductionism within the natural 
sciences. Instead Levins and Lewontin argue for a dialectical and 
materialist approach that understands that the world “is constantly 
in motion. Constants become variables, causes become effects, and 
systems develop, destroying the conditions that gave rise to them” 
(279): The universe is one of change due to existing and evolving 
‘contradictions, which force transformation in the conditions of the 
world. “Things change because of the actions of opposing forces on 
them, and things are the way they are because of the temporary 
balance of opposing forces” (280). 

A dialectical relationship exists between a subject, such as an 
organism, or even human society, and the environment. They. exist 
as one (in tension), given that an organism is part of nature. The 
former is dependent upon the latter for its existence, and both 
realms are transformed throughout their relationship, but “do not 
completely determine each other” (136). Darwin downplayed (but 
did not deny) the importance of the constraints placed on 
evolutionary change due to the structured nature of the ontogeny 
(individual development) of organisms, which potentially restricts 
the types of changes organisms can undergo in their phylogeny 
(evolutionary history). He elevated the conditions of existence— 
external environmental forces—to primacy in explaining evolution, 
so as to establish natural selection, not the final ends of natural 
theology, as the dominant force behind the transformation of 
species. Yet in so doing, he established a view of natural history as 
predominantly one-sided—i.e., the environment was seen as largely 
determining the evolutionary process, and not as equally the 
consequence of the evolution of life. Darwin recognized that 
variation is an internal process, in which causes external to’ 
organisms did not determine how things turned out. However, he 
generally assumed that any pattern to variation was of subsidiary 
importance for evolution. In order to grapple fully with the 
evolution of life and the transformations of the world, Levins and 
Lewontin stress, it is necessary to consider the complex interactions 
of both the internal and external dimensions of life. 

Whereas the ultra-Darwinian view of evolution focuses nearly 
exclusively on the external (while Darwin himself was somewhat 
more pluralistic), modern geneticists analyzing the developmental 
processes of individual organisms (ontogeny) often focus nearly 
exclusively on the ‘internal in their~ acceptance of genetic 
determinism. Counter to this genetic determinism (and narrow 
reductionism), Levins and Lewontin, in The Dialectical Biclogist, 
explain, 7 

An organism does not compute itself from its DNA.- The 

organism is the consequence of a historical process that goes 

on from the moment of conception until the moment of death; 

at every moment gene, environment, chance, and the organism 
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as a whole are all participating....Natural selection is not a 
consequence of how well the organism solves a set of fixed 
problems posed by the environment; on the contrary, the 
environment and the organism actively codetermine each 
other. (89) 


At the center of Levins and Lewontin’s analysis is a focus on 
interaction, transformation, and historical constraints. Life is not 
simply a free-flowing, hodgepodge series of independent events. 
Instead, it emerges from the complex interactions .that are 
constantly taking place. They explain (89-106) that an organism is 
both a subject and object, and a dialectical analysis is necessary to 
understand the interaction between organisms and the environment. 
In day to day operations, any number of materials (rocks, water, 
etc.) may exist in the environment, but organisms interact and 
utilize a small portion of what is available; thus in their patterns of 
life they determine what is relevant to their development. In the 
process of obtaining sustenance, organisms must interact with their 
environment, and in so doing they transform the external world— 
both for themselves and other species. Their consumption of parts 
of the external world is also the production of new environments. 
Of course, it is recognized that de conditions of the environment 
are not wholly of their own choosing, given that there are natural 
processes E OEA of a particular species. Previously living 
agents have historically shaped nature, and coexisting species are 
also engaged in altering material conditions. Organisms convert the 
physical signals and information from the external environment into 
information that causes physical transformations in the organisms 
themselves. The biology of a species will determine if and what 
information is received. Ultraviolet light helps lead bees to food; 
for humans it can cause skin cancer. The value and use of existing 
information varies among species. The “traits” selected are 
determined by the dynamic organism-environment relationship. 
“Neither trait nor environment exists independently,” thus what 
becomes useful is a consequence of a long historical process—one 
that is subject to change. An organism is the result of complex 
interactions between its genes and environment, where the organism 
takes part in the creation of its environment and its own 
construction. In this, it sets—in part—the conditions of its natural 
selection, by being both the object and subject. 

In the current era, biological reductionism dominates many 
discussions of the structure of life. In The Triple Helix, Lewontin 
challenges such simplistic accounts of the world and extends his 
dialectical analysis, noting that while genetic differences can serve 
as an explanation for why lions look different from lambs, they are 
not sufficient for explaining “why two lambs are different from one 
another.” In fact, genes may be irrelevant for some characteristics. 
Rather than assuming that the gene determines the course of 
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development, Lewontin explains “that the ontogeny of an organism 
is the consequence of a unique interaction between the genes it 
carries, the temporal sequence of external environments through 
which it passes during its life, and random events of molecular 
interactions within individual cells. It is these interactions that 
must be incorporated into any proper account of how an organism 
is formed” (17-18). The organism is a site of interaction between the 
environment and genes. Specific historical forces influence the 
conditions of an organism’s emergence. A dialectical influence is 
constantly associated with changes throughout life. Lewontin 
emphasizes that while “internally fixed successive developmental 
stages are a common feature of development, they are not universal” 
(18). For example, the morphology of the tropical vine Syngonium 
varies depending upon incidences of light conditions. The shapes of 
its leaves, as well as their spacing, change along with environmental 
conditions. In short, organisms do not develop independent of their 
environmental context. 

In The Triple Helix, Lewontin dismantles genetic determinism 
and the associated assumption of predictability, by illustrating how 
complex interactions lead to variation at all levels. He discusses 
experiments on clones of different genetic strains of the plant 
Achillea, where each strain was grown at different elevations to test 
inherent characteristics of the plants. The findings indicate that it 
is not possible to predict “the growth order from one environment 
to another” (22). The plants (within genetic groups) vary in growth 
between environments (material contexts), without any predictable 
pattern. For example, at one elevation one strain would be taller 
than the other strains, but at another elevation it may be shorter. 
Even the norm of reaction, “a pattern of different developmental 
outcomes in different environments,” for the various plants is 
comprised of “complex patterns that cross each other in 
unpredictable ways,” preventing reliable correlation in growth from 
one setting to another (23-24). The specific characteristics of an 
organism will vary, depending on the environments (historical 
specificity) in which it is immersed (28-30). Thus, we must take 
into account the history of living organisms (including their 
environments and their structure) in order to gain an understanding 
of their situation. 

Stephen Jay Gould, perhaps the most widely recognized recent 
evolutionary theorist, was strongly influenced by. Levins and 
Lewontin, and was, in his own right, a key figure in developing a 
dialectal view of the evolutionary process. Among his many 
contributions is an elegant theorization of how the dialectical 
interaction between the internal structural constraints of 
organisms—stemming from what have traditionally been referred to 
as “laws of form”’—and the external pressures of the environment 
(natural selection) generate the patterns of observed evolutionary 
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change. His most comprehensive treatment of this issue can be 
found in his magnum opus, The Structure of Evolutionary Theory, 
published in 2002, shortly before his untimely death. He argued that 
organisms are not mere putty to be sculpted over the course of 
their phylogeny by external environmental forces, but, rather, their 
structural integrity constrains and channels the variation on which 
natural selection operates. In other words, the Darwinian assumption 
that variation is effectively without pattern is incorrect. Therefore, 
the evolutionary process is a dialectical interaction between the 
internal and the external, in much the same way as the ontogeny of 
individual organisms is a dialectical interaction between their genes 
and the environment (as argued by Lewontin in The Triple Helix). 

Gould’s emphasis on recognizing the important role structural 
forces play in evolution arises out of a critique of the hyper- 
functionalism and extreme reductionism of ultra-Darwinians who 
identify all traits of organisms as adaptations. Gould and Lewontin 
in a famous paper published in 1979 in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London B, “The Spandrels of San Marco and the 
Panglossian Paradigm: A Critique of the Adaptationist Programme,” 
identify the functionalist ultra-Darwinian view as the “Panglossian 
Paradigm.” The Panglossian Paradigm is named for Voltaire’s 
character in his novel Candide, Doctor Pangloss (a satirical 
representation of Gottfried Leibniz), who responded to all 
misfortunes by saying, “All is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds.” Gould and Lewontin argued that ultra-Darwinians had 
come to rely overly on “just so” stories for explaining any and all 
characteristics of organisms, constructing tales of how each and 
every trait served some function, regardless of whether sufficient 
evidence existed to support these claims. 

Contrary to this functionalist approach, Gould and Lewontin 
posited that some characteristics: of organisms are merely side 
consequences of structural forces, and not necessarily adaptive. They 
illustrate thei% argument using an architectural analogy. They note 
that construction of a dome on rounded arches requires the 
construction of four spandrels (the architectural term for spaces left 
over between structural elements of a building), which set the 
“quad-ripartite symmetry of the dome above” (582). The spandrels 
are, therefore, a necessary side consequence of the structural 
demand for a dome on rounded arches, but serve no function in 
themselves. Similarly, the structural nature of ontogenetic 
development of organisms typically leads to the existence of 
nonadaptive structural elements (spandrels). For example, as Gould 
explains in The Structure of Evolutionary Theory, “snails that grow 
by coiling a tube around an axis must generate a cylindrical space, 
called an umbilicus, along the axis” (1259). Although a “few species 
use the open umbilicus as a brooding chamber to protect their 
eggs” (1259), the vast majority do not. Evidence suggests that. 
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(Left) A pendentive (or three-dimensional spandrel) 
formed as a necessarily triangular space where a 
round dome meets two rounded arches at right 
angles. (Right) “Classical” two-dimensional 
spandrels; the necessarily triangular spaces 
between rounded arches and the rectangular frame 
of surrounding walls and ceilings. 

Source: Stephen Jay Gould, “Evolution, The 
Exaptive Excellence of Spandrels as a Term and 
Prototype,” Proceedings of the National Acadamy of 
Sciences of the United States of America 94, September 
1997): 10750-10755, http:/Awww.pnas.org/cgi/content/full/ 
94/20/10750 


on coiling a tube around an axis. A key less 


“umbilical brooders 
occupy only a few 
tips on distinct and 
Jate-arising twigs of 
the cladogram 
[evolutionary tree of 
coiling snails], not a 
central position near 
the root of the tree” 
(1260). Therefore, it 
appears clear that the 
umbilicus did not 
arise for adaptive 
reasons, although it 
was later co-opted 
for adaptive utility in 
a handful of lineages, 
but, rather, arose as 


a nonadaptive 
spandrel—a side 
consequence of a 


growth process based 
on to be drawn from 


Gould and Lewontin’s argument, then, is that functionalist 
explanations are not sufficient to capture the plurality of forces 


operating in the natural world. 


As Lewontin, Levins, and Gould explain, evolution is not an 
unfolding process with predictable outcomes, but a contingent, 
wandering pathway through a material world of constraints and 
possibilities. In The Dialectical Biologist Levins and Lewontin 
contend that the larger, physical world in which an organism is 


situated is filled with its own contingent history and structural 


conditions—i.e. caught up in what might be described as historical 
processes (286-288). Interactions (the collisions of atoms, as 
Epicurus wrote) are part of the fabric of life, because objects 
throughout the physical world are interconnected. Multiple pathways 
or channels exist, in relation to the structural integrity of 
organisms, for evolutionary processes—in fact, they are part of what 
created life and makes its continuance possible. Even when the 
external conditions are fixed, multiple pathways exist, as life creates 
its own path, in its interactions with opposing forces. Emergence is 
an outgrowth of life, given the active existence of its heterogeneous 
organization. The constant interactions and interpenetration of 
‘opposites, at all levels of existence, provide the means for the 


mutability of life, ge 
and social universe. T 
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contingency a force in both the natural 
e dialectical interchange between the 
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environment and the organism is a central tenet of the 
coevolutionary position. Both the environment and organism are 
integrated levels, “partly autonomous and reciprocally interacting,” 
in both directions (288). Change is the rule of life. Organic 
processes are historically contingent, defying universal explanations. 
Thus, both the parameters of change and the nature of 
transformation are subject to change given the ongoing development 
of life (277). Both the phylogenic emergence and ontogenic 
development of an organism involve internal and external dynamics. 
So long as genes, organisms, and environments are studied 
separately, our knowledge of the living world will not advance. 
Levins and Lewontin help us overcome this problem by providing 
the basis for breaking the myopic, reductionistic vision of Faune 
science, allowing us to gain a rich understanding of nature and its 
dynamic processes, and affirming that science should be and needs 
to be used to educate and empower the public to address the 
various problems that confront society, including its unsustainable 
interaction with nature. 

A genuinely dialectical materialist position is fruitful for 
understanding the dynamic relationships that exist in nature and 
the evolutionary process of life. While social history cannot be 
reduced to natural history, it is a part of it. A dialectical stance is 
essential in order to understand the material world in terms of its 
own becoming: recognizing that history is open, contingent, and 
contradictory. In a time when ruling-class ideology permeates every 
pore of the social world and genetic explanations reign as 
justifications for social differences and inequalities, the work of 
Lewontin, Levins, and Gould liberates scientific research and social 
knowledge from the social constructs of “bad science.” Materialist 
dialectics have been resolutely preserved within certain traditions in 
natural science, as well as specific Marxian schools of thought, such 
as the one represented by this magazine. A dialectical and 
materialist approach becomes essential for human society, given the 
scale of environmental degradation in our contemporary world and 
the fact that there is no evidence that organisms are becoming more 
adapted to the environment. Evolution does not entail a drive 
towards perfection, nor is there a perfect state of balance in 
existence (much less waiting to be discovered). Keeping things as 
they are is not an option, because change is a constant. But we 
must try to gain as much knowledge as we can regarding the 
conditions and processes of the world, so we can try to affect the 
course of change, to whatever degree is possible given historical 
constraints and conditions, in order to make a decent world 
possible for all life. The extent to which we succeed as social 
agents will determine the longevity of social history in the making, 
ul relation to the natural world, and the potential for revolutionary 
change. 
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Throughout much of its history, the AFL-CIO has carried out a 
reactionary labor program around the world. It has been 
unequivocally established that the AFL-CIO has worked to overthrow 
democratically-elected governments, collaborated with dictators 
against progressive labor movements, and supported reactionary 
labor movements against progressive governments. In short, the 
AFL-CIO has practiced what we can accurately call “labor 
imperialism.” The appellation “AFL-CIA” has accurately represented 
reality and has not been left-wing paranoia. 

“Labor imperialism” did not begin with the merger of the AFL- 
CIO in 1955. It actually began under the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) in the early twentieth century, before the First World 
War, under federation president Samuel Gompers. The AFL engaged 
in counteracting revolutionary forces in Mexico during that country’s 
revolution, actively worked to support and defend U.S. government 
participation in the First World War, and then led the charge within 
U.S. foreign policy circles against the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia. Although ultimately unsuccessful, the AFL led an effort to 
establish a Pan-American Federation of Labor (PAFLY after the First 
World War to control labor movements throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, and most importantly, in Mexico. As shown by Sinclair 
Snow in his 1964 study of the PAFL, the effort to establish the 
PAFL was underwritten by a $50,000 grant to the AFL from the 
Wilson administration. 

Although most foreign efforts ended with the death of Gompers 
in 1924, they were revived during the Second World War. The AFL 
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was particularly active in Europe, initially against the Nazis but 
then against the Communists, who had been leading forces in the 
various resistance movements against the fascists. After the Second 
World War, during the “Cold War,” AFL operatives engaged in 
extensive efforts to undermine Communist efforts in Italy and France 
in the late 1940s, and then in long-term efforts to advance U.S. 
interests against the Soviet Union on the continent. These efforts 
were funded through the U.S. government’s Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), and they involved participation in the drug trade, 
including the notorious “French Connection,” when the CIA cut off 
funding. 

AFL operations in Latin America were also revived after the 
Second World War. Initially, they worked through ORIT—the Latin 
American regional organization of the anticommunist International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFITU)—and helped to 
overthrow the government of Guatemala in 1954. After the successful 
Cuban Revolution, however, the successor AFL-CIO established its 
own Latin American operation in 1962, the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development or AIFLD, to better respond to “challenges” 
within the region. Among other activities, AIFLD helped lay the 
groundwork for the military coups against democratically-elected 
governments in Brazil in 1964 and Chile in 1973, while also 
interfering in the Dominican Republic and British Guinea. 

These efforts in Latin America were paralleled in Africa and 
Asia. The African-American Labor Center (AALC) was established 
in 1964 and was later involved in actions against the anti-apartheid 
forces in South Africa. In 1982, the AFL-CIO gave its George Meany 
Human Rights Award to apartheid collaborator Gatsha Buthelezi, 
who had created a labor center (United Workers of South Africa) 
specifically to undercut the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU) and the rest of the liberation movement. 

In 1967, the Asian-American Free Labor Institute (AAFLI) was 
established. AAFLI was particularly active in South Korea, and then 
provided massive funding in the Philippines to help the government 
of Ferdinand Marcos in his battle against the forces challenging his 
dictatorship. Between 1983 and 1989, the AFL-CIO provided more 
money to the Marcos-created Trade Union Congress of the 
Philippines (TUCP) to use against the progressive labor organization 
Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU) than it gave to any other labor 
movement in the world, including Poland’s Solidarnosc. These 
efforts against progressive labor in the Philippines included 
supporting the largest affiliate of the TUCP in its efforts against a 
KMU affiliate at Atlas Mines, including active collaboration with a 
death squad. These operations continued at least through the 1980s. 
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AAFLI also provided money to a TUCP leader serving in the 
Philippine Senate to get him to vote for retention of U.S. bases 
when that issue was before their Congress. AAFLI was active in 
Indonesia as well. 

In short, reactionary labor operations were carried out by the 
AFL-CIO throughout the Cold War tenures of presidents George 
Meany and Lane Kirkland. Considerable opposition to these 
operations did develop within the labor movement by the mid- 
1980s, and this opposition was at least one factor in developments 
that led to the election of John Sweeney to the presidency of the 
AFL-CIO in 1995. : 

When John Sweeney was elected to the presidency of the AFL- 
CIO in October 1995, there was hope among labor activists that he 
would radically reform the AFL-CIO’s foreign policy. Sweeney’s 
initial efforts were encouraging. By 1997, he had disbanded labor’s 
semi-autonomous regional “institutes’—AAFLI, AALC, AIFLD, and 
the Free Trade Union Institute (FTUI) operating in Europe—and 
replaced them with a centralized organization, headed by a long- 
time progressive, with an encouraging name: American Center for 
International Labor Solidarity (ACILS), better known today as the 
“Solidarity Center.” Sweeney also removed many of the long-time 
cold warriors from the International Affairs Department. And these 
changes, along with some positive efforts to support workers’ 
struggles in several developing countries, were a qualitative 
improvement over the preceding regimes of George Meany and Lane 
Kirkland. 

However, certain events in recent years have called into question 
the depth of the AFL-CIO’s foreign policy reforms. Three such 
events stand out: the AFL-CIO’s refusal to open the books and clear 
the air with respect to its past operations; ACILS’s involvement in 
Venezuela concerning attempts to overthrow the government of the 
radical Hugo Chavez; and the federation’s support of and 
participation in a new Cold War-like labor agency of the federal 
government. Let us look at each of these in turn, with the caveat 
that it is important to understand their multiple interconnections. 

Labor activists have fought the reactionary foreign policy of the 
AFL-CIO and some member unions (which have had their own 
foreign policy operations) from the beginning. These challenges have 
ebbed and flowed over time. Of particular importance were the 
publication of analyses of labor’s foreign policy in the 1960s, and 
then forcefully within the labor movement itself in the 1980s, as 
labor activists successfully kept labor from backing a possible 
Reagan-initiated invasion of Nicaragua. 

These early analyses tended to argue that AFL-CIO activities had 
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been formulated outside the labor movement, by the CIA, the White 
House, and/or the State Department. In other words, they explained 
labor’s foreign policy efforts as a consequence of factors external to 
the labor movement. 

However, beginning with an article published in 1989 by this 
author in the Newsletter of International Labour Studies, 
researchers—working independently and buttressed by solid 
evidence—began to contend that foreign policy was developed 
within the labor movement, on the basis of internal factors. While 
not arguing against considerable evidence that AFL-CIO foreign 
operations have worked hand in hand with the CIA, or that AFL- 
CIO foreign operations have benefited U.S. foreign policy as a whole 
or supported initiatives by the White House or the State 
Department, this new approach has established that labor’s foreign 
policy and its resulting foreign operations, while funded 
overwhelmingly by the government, have been developed within and 
are controlled by officials at top levels of the AFL-CIO. 

These foreign operations have not been reported to rank and file 
members for ratification but, instead, have been consciously 
hidden—either by not reporting these operations or, when they have 
been reported, reporting them in a manner that distorts them. Thus, 
labor leaders have been operating internationally in the name of 
American workers, their members, while consciously keeping these 
members in the dark. Most AFL-CIO union members to this day 
have no idea of what the AFL-CIO has done and continues to do 
overseas, nor that its actions have been funded overwhelmingly by 
the U.S. government. 

Efforts by labor activists, then, have been both to propagate 
academic findings about AFL-CIO operations to rank-and-file union 
members while carrying out their own research and investigation, 
and disseminating. their findings to rank-and-file members. 
Ultimately, the efforts have been designed‘ to educate the 
membership and to encourage them to reclaim their good name in 
international labor, while hindering or stopping efforts by AFL-CIO 
leaders to continue their antilabor efforts. 

These oppositional efforts within the labor movement have 
intensified since 1998. Fred Hirsch, one of the first persons to 
expose labor’s foreign operations, and colleagues tried to pass a 
“Clear the Air” resolution through the South Bay Labor Council (in 
and around San Jose, California) to memorialize the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the U.S.- and AIFLD-backed coup in Chile of 
September 1l, 1973, and to celebrate the formal passage of a 
resolution by the Labor Council in 1974 (over the opposition of then 
AIFLD head, William Doherty), based on Hirsch’s work, which 
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exposed and condemned AIFLD activities in Chile. However, local 
events sidetracked the “Clear the Air” effort at the time, and it did 
not get formally presented. 

In 2000, the British government’s arrest and deportation of 
former Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet to Chile provided a chance 
for U.S. trade unionists to reflect on the future direction of AFL- 
CIO foreign policy. The AFL-CIO did not take the opportunity to do 
so, but as activists once again criticized the federation’s role in the 
Chilean coup, Fred Hirsch and his colleagues renewed their efforts 
to advance the “Clear the Air” resolution. They were able to get the 
resolution passed by the South Bay Labor Council, and it was 
forwarded to the California Federation of Labor, the statewide AFL- 
CIO organization, for consideration at its 2002 biannual convention. 

The resolution presented was about to be passed when what 
looked like a “deal” was offered to the California federation’s 
Executive Committee: a meeting of California labor activists would 
be arranged with AFL-CIO foreign policy leaders to discuss these 
issues in a more deliberative fashion if the resolution under 
consideration was “watered down.” The arrangement was accepted 
and the watered-down resolution was passed by the convention. 
However, it was understood at the time that should the, meeting 
prove unsatisfactory, activists would reinstate their efforts. 

It took more than fifteen months before the promised meeting 
took place, in October 2003. When it occurred, AFL-CIO foreign 
policy leaders basically put on a dog and pony show rather than 
interact on substantive issues, greatly displeasing rank-and-file 
participants. They failed to honor the request of the California 
activists to gather information and report on any and all labor 
operations currently taking place around the world on a country-by- 
country basis. 

As efforts to get the AFL-CIO to own up to its past continued 
to meet with resistance, disturbing rumors began to circulate 
implicating the AFL-CIO in attempts to overthrow the left-wing 
government of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela. One of Chavez’s 
antagonists was the conservative and often pro-employer 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers (CTV). The CTV played a key 
role in the April 2002 coup attempt against Chavez. As I pointed 
out in an April 2004 article on the situation in Venezuela: 

According to a report...by Robert Collier of The Newspaper 

Guild/Communications Workers of America (CWA) in May 

2004, the CTV has worked with FEDECAMERAS, the nation’s 

business association, to carry out general strikes/lockouts in 

December 2001, March-April 2002, and December 2002- 

February 2003. Gollier reports that according to many 
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published reports and interviews that he has conducted in 
the country, “...the CTV was directly involved in. the [April 
2002] coup’s planning and organization.” 


Professor Hector Lucena, another labor observer, reports that 
these April actions were led by the CTV and joined by 
FEDECAMERAS. Christopher Marquis of The New York 
Times reported on April 25, 2002, “...the Confederation of 
Venezuelan Workers led the work stoppages that galvanized 
the opposition to Mr. Chavez. The union’s leader, Carlos 
Ortega, worked closely with Pedro Carmona Estanga, the 
businessman who briefly took over from Mr. Chavez, in 
challenging the government.” Further, Collier reports, “For 
months before, CTV Secretary-General Carlos Ortega created 
a tight political alliance with FEDECAMARAS leader Pedro 
Carmona, and they repeatedly called for the overthrow of 
Chavez. “In short,” Collier concludes “...in Venezuela, the 
AFL-CIO has...supported a reactionary union establishment as 
it tried repeatedly to overthrow President Hugo Chavez and 
in the process, wrecked the country’s economy.” 


Upon examination, labor and solidarity activists found numerous 
ties between the AFL-CIO, particularly the federation’s Solidarity 
Center (ACILS), and the CTV. AFL-CIO leaders had shepherded 
officials of the CTV around Washington, D.C. just before the coup. 
Activists associated with the Venezuelan Solidarity Center, using 
the Freedom of Information Act, unearthed documents and reports 
to the National Endowment for Democracy (NED)—a U.S. State 
Department-funded operation that is ostensibly independent 
although headed by a number of people with long-term involvement 
in U.S. foreign policy efforts—that detailed ACILS’s efforts in 
‘Venezuela between 1997-2002. 

- Some of the documents specifically included reports by U.S. 
labor operatives detailing their specific involvement in uniting the 
business community (under FEDECAMARAS) with the Catholic 
Church and the CTV, and helping them develop their common 
program against the democratically-elected regime of President 
Hugo Chavez. For example, in ACILS’s January-March 2002 quarterly 
report to NED, we find: 


“The CTV and Fedecamaras, with the support of the Catholic 
Church, held a national conference on March 5 to discuss 
their concerns, perspectives and priorities regarding national 
development and to identify common objectives as well as 
areas of cooperation.” The conference was the culminating 
event of some two months of meetings and planning between 
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these two organizations. “The joint action R 4 
“National Accord” to avoid a supposedly “deeper political 
and economic crisis”] further established the CTV and 
Fedecamaras as the flagship organizations leading the growing 
opposition to the Chavez government.” . 


“The Solidarity Center helped support the event in the 
planning stages, organizing the initial meetings with the 
governor of Miranda State and the business organization, 
FEDECAMARAS, to discuss and establish an agenda for such 
cooperation in mid-January.” The report continued to detail 
more of their efforts, concluding with the comment that, 
“The March 5 national conference itself was financed primarily 
by counterpart funds.” 


Less than thirty days after the March 5 conference, the CTV and 
FEDECAMARAS launched. a national general strike to protest the 
firing of oil company management, and the coup attempt—in which 
CTV and business leaders played central roles—took place. ` 

Concluding that ACILS played no role in the turmoil that rocked 
the country would require us to ignore the central role being played 
by CTV and FEDECAMARAS leaders in that turmoil—leaders with 
whom Solidarity Center representatives were in regular contact. It 
would also require us to ignore the $587,926 that was provided by 
NED to ACILS between 1997 and 2001—$154,377 in 2001 alone—to 
pay for work with the CTV. Along with another grant from NED in 
September 2002 for $116,001 to work with CTV for another six 
months—later extended another year—we find, according to NED’s 
own data, that between 1997 and 2002, NED provided over $700,000 
for ACILS work in Venezuela. ’ 

The growing evidence of AFL-CIO involvement in the Venezuelan 
coup stimulated activists to join together and mobilize in efforts to 
condemn AFL-CIO foreign operations. A resolution, titled “Build . 
Unity and Trust Among Workers Worldwide” emerged from the 
2004 California AFL-CIO Convention Resolution Committee. “Build 
Unity and Trust” combined the original “Clear the Air” resolution 
from the South Bay Labor Council along with resolutions that had 
been passed by the San Francisco and Monterrey Bay Labor Councils, 
and resolutions submitted by American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) Local 1493 (San Mateo), the statewide California Federation 
of Teachers (CFT), and the San Francisco Labor Council for 
transparency in National Endowment for Democracy (NED) funding. 
“Build Unity and Trust” was passed unanimously by delegates at 
the California State Convention in July 2004. The actions of AFL- 
CIO national level foreign policy leaders had been rebuked by the 
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largest state affiliate of the AFL-CIO, whose members comprise . 
one-sixth of the entire AFL-CIO membership. ` 

The California State Federation action followed .those by the 
Washington State Federation, the AFL-CIO gay/lesbian/transgender 
constituency group “Pride at Work,” and the National Writers 
Union, each of which had previously condemned AFL-CIO foreign 
operations. 

The AFL-CIO’s non-response to calls to ee the air” and the 
evidence concerning its Venezuelan operations are not very hopeful 
signs for those who have hoped that the federation has abandoned. 
its old ways. But do these events signal a return to labor 
imperialism,-or are they aberrations from the new course chosen by 
John Sweeney and his allies? To help answer this question, it will be 
helpful to look at a third event: labor’s participation in the U.S. 
State Department’s Advisory Committee on Labor and Diplomacy 
(ACLD). 

The ACLD is an initiative of the U.S. State Department. Some of 
what it does can be found on its Web site, where minutes of 
meetings and two formal reports are posted. A careful perusal of 
this material establishes several things: 

1. The ACLD is an initiative of the U.S. State Department, 

established for the purposes of advancing U.S. foreign policy. 
It was begun under the Clinton administration, but it has 
continued into the Bush administration. 

2. Top-level labor foreign policy leaders, including the president 
and executive secretary of the AFL-CIO (John Sweeney and 
Linda Chavez Thompson), the head of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council’s Committee’ on International Affairs (William Lucy), 
the head of the International Affairs Department and an 
assistant (Barbara Shailor and Phil Fishman), and the executive 
director of the Solidarity Center. (Harry Kamberis), each 
actively participated in meetings and the work of the ACLD, 
as have people who formerly operated at high levels of the 
U.S. labor movement but are now working in some other 
capacity (one such former official is Thornas R. Donahue, long- 
time NED board member and former secretary-treasurer and 
president of the AFL-CIO who ran against Sweeney in the 1995 
election). 

3. These labor leaders were independent agents in ‘the process 

© and advocated an approach different from ‘that of the 
administration, especially that of President Bush. 

4. This work has not been reported.in. any labor publications, as 
far as I have been able to discover, nor put on the AFL- CIO’s 
Web site. 
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The ACLD was established on May 20, 1999, when its charter 
was approved by under secretary of state for management, Bonnie R. 
Cohen. The purpose of the committee is clear: 


The purpose of the Advisory Committee on Labor 
Diplomacy...shall be to serve the Secretary of State...in an 
advisory capacity with respect to the US Government’s labor 
diplomacy programs administered by the Department of State. 
The Committee will provide advice to the Secretary and the 
President. The Department of State will work in close 
partnership with the Department of Labor to enhance the 
Committee’s work and US labor diplomacy activities. 
Specifically, the Committee shall advise the Secretary on the 
resources and policies necessary to implement labor 
diplomacy programs efficiently, effectively and in a manner 
that ensures US leadership before the international 
community in promoting the objectives and ideals of US 
labor policies now and in the 21st century. 


While it is not clear where the idea for the initiative that became 
ACLD developed, a strong argument was made for the revitalization 
of labor diplomacy by Edmund McWilliams, the director of 
international labor in the State Department’s Bureau of Democracy, 
Human Rights and Labor. McWilliams, recognizing the key service 
provided by the labor movement to the U.S. government during the 
Cold War, said that: 


Labor diplomacy, those aspects of U.S. foreign relations that 
relate to the promotion of worker rights and, more broadly, 
democratic society, was a vital element of a successful U.S. 
foreign policy during the Cold War. At the time, labor offered 
significant political support to the U.S. Government in its 
efforts to contain and defeat communism. In the years after 
the Cold War, labor diplomacy has been relegated to the 
sidelines by foreign policy makers; at the same time, the fight 
for worker rights has become even more important as 
globalization has produced new challenges for workers. It is 
time that a vibrant labor diplomacy can be a valuable 


component of U.S. foreign policy once again....(emphases 
added) 


McWilliams points out that “During the Cold War, a vigorous 
labor diplomacy...implemented by State Department labor officers, 
USAID and USIA...was critical to U.S. foreign policy.” He notes that 
the unions “rallied” to the government’s call for a struggle against 
communism, “and offered political support to shore up Western 
governments.” However, “U.S. labor’s role in U.S. foreign policy 
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and U.S. labor diplomacy more generally lost much of their purpose 
following the collapse of communism.” 

The idea of a revitalized labor diplomacy policy, however, is seen 
as alleviating the worse aspects of globalization, which has 
“produced new challenges for workers.” McWilliams notes that, 
“The 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights established that 
worker rights are human rights,” although he also recognizes that 
these goals are still unmet in both the developed and developing 
countries. He recognizes problems such as “flexible” labor markets, 
privatization, and downsizing—the latter “encouraged by 
international financial institutions and our own bilateral assistance 
programs ”—leave workers “to adjust to new economic conditions 
without benefit of social safety nets or job retraining.” Additionally, 
he notes that “globalization encourages companies to invest in 
countries where: labor standards are lowest, potentially pushing 
some countries that embrace higher stands for workers right out of 
economic competition.” In short, McWilliams recognizes at least 
some of the serious impacts that globalization is having on 
developing countries and their workers, and wants U.S. labor’s 
voice reinvited into foreign policy discussion so they can present 
these concerns. 

He argues: 


..today, labor could play just as significant a role in the 
formulation and implementation of U.S. foreign policy as it 
did during the Cold War. Many of the goals that U.S. foreign 
policy seeks to promote—democracy, human rights, political 
stability, and social and economic development—are the same 
ones that labor also embraces. (emphasis added) 


McWilliams goes on to elaborate the contributions that unions 
make in societies around the world. He argues that “Trade unions 
in many countries are uniquely placed to articulate social as well as 
labor concerns responsibly and coherently” and, accordingly, 
“trade unions and workers can be valuable allies for U.S. 
diplomacy.” 

McWilliams appears to recognize that U.S. foreign policy has 
weaknesses that must be addressed. In this case, he argues that 
globalization is doing harm to the world’s workers, that it is a 
mistake to ignore these escalating problems, that U.S. labor— 
particularly because of its relations with labor around the world—is 
uniquely capable of presenting labor’s concerns to foreign policy 
makers, and that labor should be reincorporated into the 
government’s foreign policy processes: 


The U.S. would benefit from engaging international labor in 
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the pursuit of shared goals such as democratization, political 
stability and equitable economic and social development. An 
alliance between the U.S. and labor today would focus on 
worker rights, including ensuring that economic development 
is not based on the exploitation of child labor, forced labor 
or employment that discriminates against women and 
minorities, and on economic justice, ensuring that 
globalization’s benefits flow to all and not simply to the few 
best placed to profit from it. A revitalized labor diplomacy 
today would foster democratic freedoms by shoring up fragile 
democracies, just as the U.S. labor alliance of the Cold War 
era did. (emphasis added) 


Secretary of State Madeleine Albright recognized the strength of 
the argument, even before McWilliams published it. After receiving 
the first report by the ACLD—“A World of Decent Work: Labor 
Diplomacy for the New Century”—and having a couple of months to 
evaluate its recommendations, Secretary Albright stated at the 
November 8, 2000, meeting of the ACLD, “I am absolutely convinced 
after four years of doing this job that we can’t have a successful 
U.S. foreign policy without effective labor diplomacy.” She also 
added: “And becoming a part of the US Government may not have 
been something you intended in this way, but I do believe it has 
been a very important partnership.” (emphasis added) 

The ACLD, although initially only expected to last for two years, 
was continued by the Bush administration. However, where the first 
report—during the Clinton administration—addressed “the 
importance of labor diplomacy in U.S. foreign policy and the 
promotion of worker rights in the context of economic 
globalization”—by its second report in late 2001 (that is, after 
September 1l, 2001), the focus had shifted to “the role and 
importance of labor diplomacy in promoting US national security 
and combating the global political, economic, and social conditions 
that undermine our security interests.” (emphasis added) This 
emphasis can further be seen in the title of the ACLD’s second 
report, “Labor Diplomacy: In the Service of Democracy and Security.” 

There is a lot of talk in the second report, just like in the first 
one, about the importance of labor rights and democracy. However, 
one only has to read a little into the second report to see that 
workers’ rights are important only if they help advance U.S. 
security: 


The war on terrorism provides one more example of why 
labor diplomacy functions ‘are so important. Working . 
conditions that lead to misery, alienation, and hopelessness 
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are extremely important in the constellation of forces 
responsible for terrorism, especially when demagogues blame 
the United States, globalization or other external forces. 
Policies to improve these conditions are necessary 
components of strategies to prevent and counter terrorist 
activities. Effective labor diplomacy is important in informing 
American analysis and shaping its policy to combat the 


conditions that breed terrorism around the world. (emphasis 
added) 


Further, the 2001 report argues, “...the promotion of democracy 
needs to be part of any sustainable U.S.-led effort to combat 
terrorism, promote stability and ensure national security.” 

The report discusses “Trade Unions in Muslim Countries.” It 
notes, “These unions are a political battleground because they are 
proxy political institutions and instruments for controlling the 
hearts, minds and jobs of workers in these countries.” (emphasis 
added) Further, they note the role of ACILS in these unions: 


As the U.S. Government-supported programs of the American 
Center for International Labor Solidarity (Solidarity Center) 
already demonstrate, a policy that aims to cultivate union 
leadership at the enterprise and industrial sector levels 
represents the most promising approach to inculcate modern 
economic thinking and democratic political values among 
workers in Muslim countries. (emphases added) 


So, without beating the issue to death, it is clear that by the 
second ACLD report, ACLD members are seeing labor diplomacy as 
a vital part of U.S. foreign policy and national security efforts, and 
they are encouraging the Bush administration to address areas of 
concern that they have identified. This certainly includes conditions 
that they believe facilitate terrorism, and particularly within the 
Muslim world. And yet, they state that labor has already been 
working within the Muslim world, trying to win “the hearts and 
minds” of workers in these countries. But while great concern is 
expressed—again and again in the report—for U.S. national security, 
concern for the well-being of the world’s workers and any possible 
expressions of mutually-beneficial solidarity-based actions by the 
AFL-CIO are all but absent. 

Now, obviously, there is a contradiction that can be seen in 
McWilliams’s argument, and it is one advanced throughout almost 
all of the government’s foreign policy public documents. The 
evidence presented in this paper has shown that labor’s role in the 
Cold War was terribly reactionary. It acted against democracy in a 
number of societies and labor movements as well as internally 
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within the U.S. labor movement itself as it sought to maintain U.S. 
hegemony in the world. McWilliams acknowledges and even 
celebrates the close ties between labor and government during that 
period, and argues for their reestablishment. And yet he claims that 
the shared interest of labor and the government is to “spread 
democracy.” How can these contradictory claims/realities be 
resolved? 

To do this, it is useful to turn to William Robinson’s Promoting 
‘Polyarchy: Globalization, US Intervention and Hegemony. In an 
excellent analysis of U.S. foreign policy, Robinson argues that this 
policy began shifting in the mid-1980s from supporting any dictator 
who promised fealty and control of “his” people to intervening 
actively in the “civil society” of targeted nations for the purposes of 
building support among the more conservative politicians (including 
labor leaders), and for linking their interests with the United 
States. Key to this are “democracy-promoting” operations. However, 
while using the rhetoric of “popular” democracy—the one-person, 
one-vote grassroots-driven version that we are taught in civics 
courses and supposedly exists here—the United States is, in fact, 
promoting polyarchal or top-down, elite-driven, democracy. This 
polyarchal democracy suggests that citizens get to choose their 
leaders when, in fact, they only get to choose between those 
presented ‘as possible choices by the elites of that country. In 
addition, viable solutions to social problems can only emerge from 
possibilities presented by the elites. In other words, polyarchal 
democracy only appears to be democratic; in reality it is not. 

And institutionally, the United States projects this polyarchal 
democracy through its “democracy-building programs,” especially 
through USAID and the Department of State. State, in turn, channels 
its money and its efforts through the National Endowment for 
Democracy, upon which the 2001 report comments: “The National 
Endowment for Democracy (a government-supported but 
independent agency) funds its four core grantee institutions, 
including the Solidarity Center, as well as a large number of grantee 
groups around the world.” 

This understanding provides a means to “decipher” government 
reports. When they promote “democracy” and claim it is one of the 
four interrelated goals of U.S. foreign policy—along with stability, 
security, and prosperity—in reality, it is a particular form of 
democracy, a form of democracy that has no relation to the popular 
democracy that most Americans think of when they hear the word. ` 
When labor leaders use the term “democracy” in this manner, they 
are collaborating with the government against workers around the 
world, both in the United States and overseas. 
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Where does all this leave us? The AFL-CIO’s unwillingness to 
clear the air appears to be not an oversight or a mistake. It seems a 
conscious decision because foreign policy leaders fear a backlash 
from union members should their long-lasting perfidy become 
widely known, as they should. 

The AFL-CIO, through its American Center for International 
Labor Solidarity (ACILS), was actively involved with both the CTV 
and FEDECAMARAS in Venezuela before the April 2002 coup, and 
these organizations both helped lead the coup attempt. ACILS was 
given over $700,000 by the National Endowment.for Democracy for 
work in that country between 1997 and 2002. These efforts and 
receipt of the money were not reported to AFL-CIO members and, 
in fact, the AFL-CIO has actively worked to keep these operations 
from being known, despite a growing number of AFL-CIO affiliated 
organizations formally requesting this information. These activities 
and receipt of this money has not been reported in any labor press, 
including its own Web site, by the AFL-CIO. And this intentional 
refusal to address member organization concerns has also been 
formally condemned by a number of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

As if that weren’t bad enough, labor leaders also have been 
actively participating in the State Department-initiated Advisory 
Committee for Labor Diplomacy (ACLD), which has been designed 
to advance the labor diplomacy efforts of the United States. While 
considerable benefit to the U.S. government has been established, 
there has been no or little benefit to workers either in the United 
States or in the rest of the world. Again, there has been no 
transparency by the AFL-CIO foreign policy leaders. Active 
involvement in the ACLD has taken place not only under the Clinton 
administration but also under the Bush administration. In short, 
there are good reasons to believe that under AFL-CIO President 
John Sweeney, labor’s foreign policy has reverted back to 
“traditional” labor imperialism. 

In light of these findings, it seems obvious that any of the 
current efforts to “reform” the AFL-CIO are doomed to failure 
unless they explicitly address the return of labor imperialism at the 
highest levels of the federation. While certainly not the only issue 
of importance, it is one of the most important, and this cannot be 
sidestepped should meaningful change be sought. Should this 
continue to be the case, it is clear that labor activists must consider 
their own future actions in regards to AFL-CIO foreign policy. The 
well-being of workers in the United States and around the world— 
and our allies—will be deeply affected by the choices made. 
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Organizing Informal Sector Workers 
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Neoliberal capitalism, which has dominated the world’s 
economies for the past thirty years, has been disastrous for the 
exploited and ~eppressed masses. Not only have workers been 
increasingly oppressed, but the nature of the work they do has 
changed dramatically. While organized workers try to remain on 
their feet, production moves to the unorganized sectors. The 
production process is dispersed to small-sized enterprises. 
Outsourcing has spread so much that millions of workers bring 
their work home to continue production for their factories. 
Employment without insurance no longer constitutes an exception, 
but has become the norm. A worker with insurance is considered to 
be lucky. The number of unorganized women and child workers has 
increased rapidly. Working hours and labor laws have become more 
“flexible.” Order-based production has destroyed job security. Full-.- 
time, regular employment has been gradually replaced by part-time, 
temporary, and precarious work. Thus, the informal sector (which 
encompasses child labor, migrant workers, temporary workers, 
contract workers, domestic workers, homeworkers, and workers in 
small production units and subcontractor firms) has become more 
and more prevalent around the world. 

But still, certain worker organizations strive to find a salve for 
their bleeding body. Among such endeavors, -some succeed, some 
fail. But all provide valuable experiences. And they bring forth 
fissures in the empire of capital. 

There are promising instances of workers’ struggle against the 
anti-union current, even in the informal sector and among the 
unemployed. The experience of the Argentine unemployed workers 
reveals the possibility of organizing even the most dispersed sectors 
of the working class. In this paper, I will examine a wide range of 
organizing in the informal sector of the economies in a variety of 
countries. 


Subcontractors and Small Enterprises 
South Africa 


The Federation of South African Trade Unions (FOSATU) 
succeeded in unionizing migrant workers and launched a campaign 
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against the destruction of squatter camps during apartheid. 


India ; 

Although it has not been long since the trade unions started 
organizing in the informal sector, there are countries where this has 
been successful. India is one of these countries, and it has a wealth 
of experience. in organizing the unorganized. In India, even the 
hamals (porters) have organized themselves. The Chhattisgarh Mine 
Workers Union (CMSS) of India is also an example of organizing in 
the informal sector. The CMSS was established in 1977 when 
workers in- the unmechanized mines, where workers are hired 
through contractors, organized in revolt against the indifference and 
neglect of the central trade unions that represented workers in the 
mechanized mines where workers were employed directly by the 
mine company. After tough struggles, the CMSS succeeded in 
avoiding retrenchment, increasing wages, establishing shorter 
working hours, and providing bonuses for its members. However, 
many of its members and their families were deprived of health 
services. In response, the CMSS transformed one of its rooms into a 
medical clinic where the doctors worked voluntarily. With time, the 
poor peasants and the.tribal members who stood in solidarity with 
the CMSS 4jso started to use the clinic. When the clinic was unable 
to meet the demands of its growing number of patients, the CMSS 
created a fund to establish a hospital. The services provided by 
CMSS proved beneficial to the community. However, despite all the 
constructive activities and the peaceful approach of CMSS, many 
CMSS activists were detained and several murdered by the police or 
. the people hired by employers. 


South Korea 

The trade unions in South Korea tried to develop labor 
solidarity, at least at the regional level, and to overcome the 
isolation of workers employed by subcontractors. To accomplish 
this, in 1987, the Federation of Industrial Unions and the Council of 
Regional Labor Unions were founded. The Council of Regional Labor 
Unions and the Council of Labor Movement Groups have striven to 
consolidate labor power by region. A number of other organizations 
have also tried to weave solidarity among those employed by the 
subcontractors of a particular firm. In 1987, in the automotive sector, 
unions at Hyundai’s subcontractors established the Ulsan and Ulju 
Council of Small Business Unions. In 1989, unions at 25 percent of 
Daewoo’s subcontractors established an association called Tikkul for 
labor cooperation. The unions at Kia’s subcontractors also tried to 
organize a council of Kia subcontractor unions. However, these 
solidarity attempts did not end in victory due to the indifferent 
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attitude of the parent firms’ unions, harassment by parent firms, 
and intervention by the state. Nevertheless, these experiences 
became a catalyst for later organizational activities in small and 
medium-sized companies. 


Italy 

In Italy, the textile and garment workers’ union (FILTEA), 
affiliated with the Italian General Federation of Labor (CGIL), has 
also carried out organizational activities in small enterprises. Its 
activities in the cottage industries have accelerated since the early 
1990s. In FILTEA, there have been two types of membership: full 
membership and indirect membership. When a worker is a full 
member, the employer is informed of the membership and the dues 
amount to 1 percent of the wages. When a worker is an indirect 
member, the employer is not.informed of the membership and the 
dues are paid directly to the union at a fixed annual amount. This 
arrangement has actually facilitated organizing in the informal 
sector. A major impetus for informal sector workers to become 
FILTEA members has been the trade union’s legal assistance on a 
variety of issues such as unfair dismissals or severance pay. FILTEA 
has even helped these workers in filling out tax forms, pension 
claims, and other types of documents required by the state. The 
social activities organized by FILTEA also contribute to the 
unionization process. Yet, the blacklist prepared by the employers 
eas: to constitute a big problem which the union needs to 
solve. 


Domestic Workers 


Brazil and Namibia 

In addition to organizing workers in small enterprises, certain 
worker organizations have succeeded in organizing the domestic 
workers in the informal sector. The Union of Women Domestic 
Employees (UWDE) in Brazil and the Namibia Domestic and Allied 
Workers’ Union (NDAWU) are among those which have enjoyed a 
considerable degree of success. 

In Brazil, domestic workers began to organize in the 1960s with 
the initiatives: of the Young Catholic Workers. Between 1964 and 
1985, domestic workers struggled to establish associations. 
Originally, UWDE was established as an association. It won the 
status of a trade union as late as 1989. However, as its association 
status enabled UWDE to receive international donations, it 
continued to retain this status as well. In 1992, UWDE became an 
affiliate of the Central Workers Union (CUT), which considerably 
increased the number of its members. Legal support provided by 
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UWDE also contributed to winning new members. Leisure activities 
organized by UWDE have been fundamental in attracting domestic 
workers, especially the young. 

In Namibia, NDAWU was officially established in 1990. In the 
Namibian case, informing the workers of their rights again played 
an important role in unionization. Only a few years after its 
establishment, NDAWU succeeded in organizing as much as one- 
third of the domestic workers throughout the country. However, it 
could not overcome financial difficulties, as its members earn very 
little and cannot pay their dues regularly. 


India 

The Self-Employed Women’s Association (SEWA) established in 
India in 1971 is another remarkable organization in the informal 
sector. The SEWA has organized both self-employed women (part of 
the petty bourgeoisie) and wage-worker women (part of the working 
class). Despite its blurred class character, SEWA could succeed in 
developing a flexible sui generis structure with all its cooperatives, 
unions, financial programs, and organizational activities. 


Other Countries 

There are many other examples of informal sector organizing. 
The Trade Union Congress of the Philippines has tried to extend 
the social security system to the informal sector. Both Tanzanian 
and Colombian trade unions have shown interest in the informal 
sector, passing resolutions and developing action programs. In 
Burkina Faso, the National Organization of Free Trade Unions has 
organized both male and female self-employed workers. In Côte ` 
d'Ivoire, the National Union of Informal Sector Women has helped 
to develop cooperative activities for self-employed women. - 

Today, the number of homeworkers has been growing in all parts 
of the world and they constitute a difficult sector to organize. 
Nevertheless, there have been considerable efforts to organize them. 
Among the unions that have developed noteworthy action programs. 
with considerable membership are the General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union (GMWU) in the United Kingdom; the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (ILGWU) in Canada; the Union of © 
Home-Based Dressmakers in the Federal District and State of 
Miranda (SINTRACOSDOMI) in Venezuela; the Independent Union 
of Home-Based Clothing and Allied Workers (SITODVA) in Uruguay; 
‘and the National Union of Clothing and Allied Workers in 
Argentina. 


Turkey: A More Detailed Examination 
Since I am from Turkey and am very familiar with the Turkish 
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labor movement, I offer the following more detailed analysis of 
organizing informal sector workers. 

In Turkey as elsewhere, it is ordinarily socialist activists who 
lead these sorts of struggle. However, among those who desire and 
fight for unionization are a wide range of workers with different 
political orientations. It is not uncommon for the antisocialist 
attitudes of the extreme nationalist and Islamicist workers to 
undergo a metamorphosis in the course of the struggle. Also, the 
more that intellectuals stress the need to organize the unorganized, 
the more systematically activists attempt to organize informal sector 
workers. 

There are already signs of this trend. For instance, the growing 
interest of the Confederation of Progressive Trade Unions of Turkey 
(DISK) in precarious employment became evident in the course of 
the 1990s. In October 1994, DISK started the “Do Not Work 
Uninsured” campaign. This campaign aimed to raise popular 
awareness of uninsured work and inform the workers of their legal 
rights. The campaign was waged in twenty-two cities for fifteen 
days. It gave priority to reaching workers in the textile, metallurgy, 
rubber, leather, tourism, office, and commercial sectors. During the 
campaign, placards were posted and leaflets were distributed in the 
worker districts and in industrial regions. DISK carried out a 
similar activity also after the enforcement of the new Social Security 
Act in 1999, and distributed insurance declaration forms to the 
workers. 

Another project implemented by DISK was the formation of 
“worker houses.” This project was launched with the initiative of 
the trade union affiliated to DISK in the press sector. In 1996, two 
worker houses were established, one in Kartal and another in 
‘ Ümraniye, working-class districts in Istanbul where socialists were 
- once strong. The new worker houses were founded as trade union 
locals. The aim was to improve communication with unorganized 
workers and draw new members to the trade unions. Organizing in 
local communities enabled the cooperation of trade unions from 
different sectors and had the advantage of overcoming the legal 
restriction against unionizing across different branches of industry. 
The worker houses not only united the workers from different 
industries, but also received support from various democratic 
organizations. Shortly after their establishment, new contacts were 
_ made with non-unionized and uninsured workers. Unfortunately, in 
1998, the state closed them on the grounds that there was no 
article in the trade union’s bylaws that would; allow their 
establishment. However, as the worker houses tended to move 
beyond what the union leaders had envisioned, that is, beyond their 
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control, DISK leadership remained reluctant to appeal the court’s 
decision. Nevertheless, today, the activists inspired by the 
experience of worker houses have started to establish worker 
commissions in the “people’s houses,” which are the democratic 
organizations in the neighborhoods. 

The United Metal Workers’ Union, also affiliated with DISK, is 
another worker organization that carried out activities to unionize 
the workers in the informal sector. The Anatolian branch of the 
union attempted at least twice to organize workers employed by 
subcontractors. The first attempt took place in Ankara in 1986. It 
was in a company where the top management was supposedly 
sympathetic to the left. However, when they heard about the 
unionization activity of the workers, they straightaway established 
four subcontractor firms. By the time the union succeeded in gaining 
authorization for collective bargaining, the employer dismissed the 
workers and shifted production to a subcontractor with non- 
unionized workers. However, the union followed the employer to 
the subcontractors and tried to organize them. Originally, 200 
workers were employed in the factory, but during the three-year 
struggle 1,000 workers became union members’as a result of the 
dismissals and production shifts. Finally, the employer decided to 
close the factory and continue production in a different place. 
However, the metalworkers’ union’s decisiveness in organizing the 
unorganized workers continued. In 2000, an important event took 
place in the metal sector at a factory (Ditas) owned by a giant 
nationwide capital group, in the small town of Nigde, a place with 
little labor struggle experience. When the Anatolian branch of the 
union began to organize, the employer asked the wives of the 
foremen to establish firms that would function as subcontractors. 
After it had established eleven subcontractors, the employer 
registered the Ditas workers to these firms. Nevertheless, the union 
succeeded in organizing the majority of the workers and appealed to 
the Ministry of Labor to be authorized for collective bargaining in 
both Ditas and its affiliated subcontractors. Workers were fired the 
next day. The dismissals were followed by seven months of 
resistance during which the subcontractors disappeared from the 
scene. In August 2001, the workers won the struggle and started to 
work with wage increases. However, once again, the employer 
refused to negotiate and disregarded the official authorization given 
to the trade union. In July 2002, the workers went on strike. After 
eight months, the strike ended in success. The employer sat at the 
negotiation table and reached a compromise with the union. 

There have been many other attempts, some successful, to 
organize informal sector workers, mainly workers in subcontractor 
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firms, including workers at Sony subcontractors; warehouse workers 
in the southeast Turkish city of Gazientep (overcoming a perception 
among the workers that they were self-employed and therefore 
ineligible for union membership and social security insurance); 
leather workers laboring under inhumane conditions in Istanbul; 
temporary airline workers (who struck at the height of the tourist 
season); and workers in privatized spheres of the electric industry 
(in defiance of the labor laws which prohibit the mixing of workers 
and “civil servants”). 

All of these examples indicate that struggles for organizing the 
unorganized sectors have started going beyond the traditional 
models of unionization in the formal sector. These cases also 
indicate that the workers do continue to struggle for survival. 


Conclusion 


It is. clear that the neoliberal policies that have impoverished 
workers are not without contradictions. All over the world, workers 
are in a struggle for survival. They organize and resist the tendency 
of capital to divide them. And thanks to these struggles, the 
working class is beginning to dress its wounds. 

For over a hundred years, trade unions have played a central role 
in defending and improving the interests of the working class. 
Worker organizations continue to assume important responsibilities 
for building a world in which human beings can live humanely. 
Indeed, their organizational experiences in the informal sector offer 
important clues and lessons for the future. The working class has 
never been a passive receptor of capital’s policies. On the contrary, 
it has preserved its ability to transform social, economic, and 
political relations. However, the strength and permanence of the 
struggle has always been closely related to the demands and forms 
of organization developed in the course of struggle. 

If the unions cannot succeed in introducing effective measures 
against growing unemployment and precarious work, the workers’ 
movement will suffer a serious defeat. Just as capitalists undermine 
unionized workers in the formal sector with the threat of giving 
their jobs to the unorganized in the informal sector, they discipline 
all workers by threatening to replace them with the unemployed. It 
is clear that unless unions develop effective forms of struggle, they 
will sooner or later vanish from the scene of history. Yet, there is 
hope and it is growing stronger. If unions organize the unemployed 
and the informal sector workers, they can present a serious 
challenge to the anti-union current and start healing the wounds of 
the labor movement. 
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A 


In essence, the conflict that exists today is no more than an old- 
style struggle for power, once again presented to mankind in 
semireligious trappings. The difference is that, this time, the 
development of atomic power has imbued the struggle with a 
ghostly character; for both parties know and admit that, should the 
quarrel deteriorate into actual war, mankind is doomed. Despite 
this knowledge, statesmen in responsible positions on both sides 
continue to employ the well-known technique of seeking to 
intimidate and demoralize the opponent by marshaling superior 
military strength. They do so even though such a policy entails the 
risk of war and doom. Not one statesman in a position of 
responsibility has dared to pursue the only course that holds out 
any promise of peace, the course of supranational security, since for 
a statesman to follow such a course would be tantamount to 
political suicide. Political passions, once they have been fanned into 
flame, exact their victims... Citater fra... 


—Found on Einstein’s desk on April 18, 1955, the day he died. 
The last sentence is unfinished. 
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The “war against terrorism” has provided all executive branches 
of the leading Western governments with a perfect opportunity to 
make some deep adjustments to society. These changes are so far- 
reaching that they approach a shedding of the old political regime. 
We in the West are witnessing a reversal of the role of criminal 
procedure right across the board. Its usual function—to guarantee 
fundamental freedoms and cap the powers of police and 
government—is morphing into the opposite, a suspension of 
constitutional order. By extending exceptional proceedings to all 
stages of the criminal process—from inquiry to trial—private life is 
being invaded and the expression of public freedoms chilled. The 
antiterrorist legislation is explicitly political, and the subjectivity of 
its approach leaves significant room for interpretation. The arbitrary 
nature of the antiterrorist measures comes out particularly clearly in 
the lists of individuals and organizations officially labeled as 
“terrorists.” Being listed means that one can legally be subjected to 
measures such as close-up surveillance, violation of the privacy of 
all means of communication from mail to electronic, and having 
bank accounts frozen. 

These measures are common to all nations, but the United States 
goes one step further. It has set about reorganizing its penal system 
by making outright violence an integral part of the legal system. 
Such action affects foreign nationals accused of terrorism or U.S. 
citizens labeled as “enemy combatants” by the Pentagon, and whose 
constitutional guarantee that they would not be deprived of liberty 
without due process of law has been suspended with the approval 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Anomaly 
The Patriot Act sanctions unlimited detention of foreign 
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nationals suspected of taking part in or being a member of an 
organization listed as terrorist by the executive. The executive order 
of November 13, 2001, set up ad hoc military commissions to try 
` those accused of participating in or supporting such organizations. 
Trials can be conducted in secret and—contrary to military law— 
there is no civil appeal procedure. These ad hoc military courts are 
a clear departure from both U.S. criminal and military law. 

Over 1,200 people have been arrested and detained without 
charge since September 1l, 2001, in most cases on no apparent 
grounds other than of being Arabic, Muslim, or South-East Asian in 
origin. Most have since been released, but some are still being held 
uncharged.! These people in most cases have been deprived of the 
right to counsel or to challenge their detention. While in custody, 
they have been maltreated, tortured, and prevented from practicing 
their religion, all in flagrant violation of the Convention against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment, ratified by. the United States.” 

It was the war in Afghanistan that provided the opportunity for 
prisoners to be arrested and held at Guantánamo. Around 540 
people from forty-odd countries are still detained at the U.S. naval 
base; only 9 have beeh charged. According to the executive order, 
these prisoners will be tried by a military court specially set up for 
foreign nationals accused of terrorism. 

The Pentagon has always been against Guantánamo detainees 
challenging their confinement. It has denied them prisoner of war 
status, and hence the possibility of exercising rights guaranteed by 
the Geneva Convention. The administration has been careful not to 
resort to U.S. criminal law, which would have placed the prisoners 
under the protection of the Constitution. Instead, detainees are 
being held without trial and generally without being charged. They 
have no legal status, being neither prisoners of war, common law 
detainees, nor political prisoners. They form an anomaly. 


Violence—Cornerstone of Imperial Order 


The government justified its policy by claiming that Guantanamo 
naval base lies outside sovereign U.S. soil. The United States 
obtained what it claims to be an indefinite “lease” of the base by 
force in 1902, as one of the conditions for ending its occupation of 
Cuba. By current governing norms of international law, this 1902 
treaty is invalid as contrary to jus cogens, self-determination, and 
the doctrine of “unequal treaties.” The administration chose the 
base to escape the legal clutches of the U.S. courts, and so hold 
detainees indefinitely, entirely at the mercy of the U.S. government. 
The executive has granted itself extraordinary powers that go against 
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the Constitution of the United States, and against international law. 

These claims of special dispensations are repeated far and wide 
by the U.S. authorities in an attempt to have their self-arrogated 
right to violate the common rule of law accepted by international 
opinion. The privilege that the United States is arrogating to itself 
has been broadly defended by the European Union. Cuba, as a 
result, was forced to abandon a vote on its April 2004 resolution to 
the UN Commission on Human Rights demanding that the United 
States “clarify the living conditions and legal status” of detainees. 
After a non-action motion (one that allows a resolution to be 
indefinitely put aside) was prepared by the United States and its 
allies, including the European Union and several Latin American 
countries, the Cubans were obliged to withdraw the resolution.’ 

The resolve expressed by the United States to seize people in 
other countries and detain them at its pleasure, coupled with the 
other countries’ recognition of America’s self-appointed right, 
heralds a new international political order. Out-and-out violence— 
acts of war or policing without regard for legality—is the 
cornerstone of this brave new imperial order. 

The same goes for the extradition and cooperation agreement 
between the United States and the European Union, signed in 
Washington on June 25, 2003.* The possibility of having a European 
national handed over under these circumstances, knowing that the 
previously universally acknowledged legal minima for fair judicial 
process have been repudiated by the United States, confers an 
extraordinary role on the United States police/prison system in the 
keeping of global law and order. 


Anomie Made Law 


After a wait of two and a half. years, the U.S. Supreme Court 
finally pronounced on the appeals of sixteen Guantanamo prisoners 
on June 28, 2004. As guarantor of the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court ruled on two important matters. In the first ruling in Rasul 
v. Bush, the petitioners were UK and Australian citizens 
apprehended on foreign soil in the “war against terrorism.” They 
were imprisoned at Guantánamo without charges being brought, or 
evidence provided, and with no way of pleading their innocence. 
The U.S. government claimed it can detain the petitioners 
indefinitely under these conditions, and that no court has 
jurisdiction to examine the reasons for their detention. 

The question presented was “Whether United States courts lack 
jurisdiction to consider challenges to the legality of the detention 
of foreign nationals captured abroad in connection with hostilities 
and incarcerated at the Guantanamo Naval Base, Cuba.”? 
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The Supreme Court replied that U.S. courts have traditionally 
been open to nonresidents and may test the legality of holding 
foreign detainees captured abroad during the hostilities and 
imprisoned at Guantanamo.® “The District Court has jurisdiction to 
hear petitioners’ habeas challenges under 28 U.S.C. §2241, which 
authorizes district courts, ‘ within their respective jurisdictions’ to 
entertain habeas applications by persons claiming to be held in 
violation with the...laws...of the United States. Such jurisdiction 
extends to aliens held in a territory over which the United States 
exercises plenary and exclusive jurisdiction, but not ‘ultimate 
sovereignty.’”” 

The Supreme Court states that “irregular combatants” (a term 
used by the U.S. administration for non-U.S. nationals captured in 
Afghanistan) may challenge their confinement in a civil court by 
claiming that such charges do not apply to them. 

The Court clearly states that detainees may contest the legality 
of their detention by petition, arguing that they are being held 
indefinitely by the executive, without trial. In other words, it would 
appear that the Supreme Court has not called into question the U.S. 
claim to punish at its total discretion those charged with the 
supposed offense of being “illegal combatants”—that is, of daring 
to oppose U.S. forces anywhere in. the world. A trial merely gives 
the petitioner a chance to prove that he was “engaged [neither] in 
combat [nJor in acts of terrorism against the United. States.” 

The second ruling on Hamdi v. Rumsfeld affects U.S. natiorials 
detained as “enemy combatants.” Before the Supreme Court 
judgment, the government line had been backed by the Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, which ruled that the petitioner’s 
detention was legal. The court “was in entire agreement about the 
fact that he did not have the chance to contest his designation as 
an enemy combatant.”* The judgment allowed the government to 
claim recent jurisprudence ratifying indefinite custody for American 
citizens. 

The following questions were presented to the Supreme Court: 


Does the Constitution permit Executive officials to detain an 
American citizen indefinitely in military custody in the United 
States, hold essentially incommunicado and deny him access 
to counsel, with no opportunity to question the factual basis 
for his detention before any impartial tribunal, on the sole 
ground that he was seized abroad in a theater of the War on 
Terrorism and declared by the Executive to be an “enemy 
combatant”?... 

In a habeas corpus proceeding challenging the indefinite 
detention of an American citizen seized abroad, detained in 
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the United States, and declared by Executive officials an 
“enemy combatant” does the separation of powers doctrine 
preclude a federal court from following ordinary statutory 
procedures and conducting an inquiry into the factual basis 
for the Executive branch’s asserted justification of the 
detention? 


The second ruling recognizes the executive’s power to incarcerate 
a U.S. citizen accused of terrorism without trial, and even without 
charges. However, unlike the Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court 
does not sanction the unlimited detention of prisoners. It reaffirms 
“the fundamental nature of a citizen’s right to be free from 
involuntary confinement by his own government without due process 
of law.” The Court concluded that “although Congress authorized 
the ‘detention of combatants in the narrow circumstances alleged 
here, due process demands that a citizen held in the United States 
as an enemy combatant be given a meaningful opportunity to contest 
the factual basis for that detention before a neutral 
decisionmaker.”” 

Justice Souter was in partial disagreement with the judgment 
since, according to him, the detention is illegal. He aligns himself 
with the majority decision by concluding that it gives the petitioner 
a wonderful opportunity to prove he is not an enemy combatant. 
Again, the notion of legality advanced in the judgment is not about 
the charge itself, but only about its applications, the unlimited 
nature of the detention, and the right to challenge its factual basis 
before a neutral tribunal. 


A New Legal Order 


The decision by the highest legal authority in the land was 
hailed as a victory by human rights organizations. For Steven 
Shapiro, director of the ACLU (American Civil Liberties Union), the 
rulings called back into question “the administration’s argument 
that its actions in the war on terrorism are beyond the rule of law 
and unreviewable by American courts.” The view of Human Rights 
Watch was that “the Supreme Court’s decisions will force the Bush 
administration to comply with the law rather than the whims of the 
Executive.” l 

But things are not unilateral. The Supreme Court’s finding does 
not reject the executive’s claim of power to seize and incarcerate 
anyone it calls a “terrorist.” Rather the decision rejects the claim to 
detain indefinitely such persons without judicial review of the basis 
for the detention. If the Supreme Court’s decision clearly underlines 
that the executive may not act outside the rule of law, the executive 
itself is a long way from complying with the notion of a legal state. 
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Though the pseudo-legal terms “enemy combatants” (used for 
U.S. nationals captured in the “war against.terrorism”), or “illegal 
combatants” (used by the administration to justify the indefinite 
detention of those captured), are unknown in military or criminal 
law—be it American or international—the rulings'do not oppose 
such notions. By granting anyone so charged the right to challenge - 
the factual basis of their detention, the Supreme Court rulings are: 
effectively endorsing an exceptional right conjured up by the 
executive out of the blue. The Court’s rulings clear the way for the. 
executive’s:. operations; instead of opposing the anomaly they make 
it law. . 
° The Supreme Court merely gives the prisoners the right to appeal 
to a federal judge, and does not guarantee them formal access to a © 
lawyer, thus endorsing exceptional procedures at the detention and 
the trial stage. At trial it establishes a veritable regime of 
exceptionality, : and reverses the burden -of proof, for it is the 
prisoners challenging their detention who are to present- the 
evidence proving they have been improperly detained—albeit under 
unlawful charges. 

‘ The Supreme Court may have reminded the executive it cannot 
bý fiat abolish the most minimal notions of judicial review. But it 
does not oppose the government’s self-conferred legal privileges— 
principally the implementation of an exceptional right in its 
relations with the rest of the world. It confirms the “legal 
specificity” of the United States by not opposing. the executive’s 
tendency tacitly to repudiate the Geneva Conventions and override 
the statutes of the International Criminal Court. It gives new 
legitimacy to the idea that U.S. political and judicial authorities can 
grant themselves global extraordinary powers where “terrorism” is 
concerned. 


A Permanent Show of Strength 


The point at which this claim of a novel global police power 
becomes enshrined in law is not set in stone. The Supreme Court’s 
decisions leave room for interpretation—such as the idea of a 
“neutral court”—a fact that the administration will exploit. To 
counter the rulings, the Pentagon decided on July 7, 2004, to 
institute an examination procedure that goes beyond any legal 
civilian or military bounds. The procedure involves military created 
“Combatant Status Review Tribunals,” specially set up to determine 
whether the prisoners’ detention as “enemy combatants” is justified. 
They comprise three officers to be called “neutral,” at least one of 
whom is a military judge. The prisoner is assisted by an interpreter 

and an officer to help him put his case together. Yet he is still 
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denied access to a lawyer. ‘To comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling these special courts must inform the prisoners of their right 
to challenge their detention before a federal court. The 
administration can therefore argue before civil courts that the 
plaintiffs’ demands have already been examined. 

The current administration is doggedly resisting the Supreme 
Court’s decision and is determined to set up new exceptional 
procedures to counter any fallout from the ruling. The constraints 
the Pentagon wants to impose on the detainees’ lawyers are good 
examples of this process. It authorized three civil lawyers to meet 
Guantanamo prisoners for the first time on August 20, 2004. It also 
tried to force them to accept conditions such as recording their 
clients’ interviews and allowing their notes to be read by the 
prison administration. Having refused to accept the detainees’ 
option to be represented by civil lawyers as a right, but rather a 
privilege resting on its goodwill, the Pentagon has also refused to 
tell lawyers the reasons for their clients’ imprisonment. It has also 
refused to commit itself to letting lawyers see their clients again at 
some stage in the future.” The lawyers have simply stopped visiting. 

The Pentagon’s attempt to impose a discretionary power on 
legal representation for detainees is unwavering. Since February 
2004, the government has allowed one of the petitioners, the U.S. 
national, Yaser Hamdi, to consult a lawyer, but by no means does it 
concede this as a right. 

On August 24, 2004, four prisoners from the Guantánamo camp 
appeared before a military commission. Instituted by presidential 
decree (the executive order of November 13, 2001) the mission of 
these ad hoc courts is to try foreign nationals accused of 
terrorism—or in: the Bush administration’s terminology, “enemy 
combatants.” Such courts are a departure from the entire body of 
U.S. criminal and military law. They are composed of five military 
judges appointed by the executive. The accused have access to an 
officially appointed military lawyer. They later get access to a civil 
lawyer but one whose role is limited. He does not have access to 
all the facts of the case, and any information classed as a “defense 
secret” is withheld from him. He also has to leave the hearing 
whenever such classified evidence is presented. The level of proof is 
drastically reduced: it is good enough that it “be convincing to a 
reasonable person.” 

This mockery of legality is a real test of whether any constraints 
at all can be imposed upon the government. Nothing is defined in 
concrete terms. Procedure is made up from one day to the next, 
and evolves with public reaction. 

In this context where the administration can create and interpret 
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the law, legal decisions are the result of a sheer show of strength. 

This creates an unstable and kaleidoscopic legal regime. The 
president reserves the right to appoint the judges who try any 
foreign nationals accused of terrorist activities in the special military 
commissions. If arrested on U.S. soil and suspected of being part of 
a terrorist organization designated as such by the attorney general, 
these people can be held indefinitely under the 2001 executive order. 
However, the Supreme Court ruling grants prisoners captured 
abroad the right to show before a civil court of law that the enemy 
or illegal combatant charges brought by the executive do not 
factually apply to them. 

We are in a period of transition, with the executive trying to 
restructure the legal regime around extraordinary powers granted by 
Congress, or by itself. This is a process that leads to the 
establishment of a new kind of political regime. 


The State of Emergency or Dictatorship 


The ‘Supreme Court judgment reinforces. the executive’s 
initiatives by claiming that “the detention of these persons for the 
duration of the particular conflict is fundamental, and is accepted 
as an episode of the war, that it is a consequence of the exercise of 
the necessary and appropriate force which Congress has authorized 
to be employed.”® 

The detentions are founded on the Congressional act that 
stipulates “That the President is authorized to use all necessary arfd 
appropriate force against those nations, organizations, or persons he 
determines planned, authorized, committed, or aided the terrorist 
attacks that occurred on September 11, 2001, or harbored such 
organizations or persons, in order to prevent any future acts of 
international terrorism against: the United States by such nations, 
organizations or persons.” ¥ 

According to Supreme Court Justice Scalia, who opposed the 
majority ruling, Congress’s authorization cannot be considered a 
simple suspension. The suspension clause in the Constitution 
carefully defines the conditions under which the rule of law may be 
suspended, as with rioting or invasion. Scalia is the most overt 
reactionary on the Court, a member of the right-wing Catholic Opus 
Dei, an organization that served for most of its shadowy existence 
as a central prop of the fascist Franco regime in Spain. 

For Justice Scalia, “the role of habeas corpus is to determine the 
legality of the detention pronounced by the Executive, not...to 
render it legal.” He believes that “it is not the role of a habeas 
corpus court to legalize an illegal detention,” and asserts that “if 
civil rights have to be reduced, it must be done openly and 
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democratically as required by the Constitution, rather than by silent 
erosion, by a judgment of this Court.” According to Justice Scalia, 
the true suspension of the rule of law rests not so much on vague 
Congressional authorization as on this ruling, which gives it a legal 
application. For Justice Scalia, a fierce opponent of “judicial 
_activism,” the most elementary of civil rights are being suspended 
in the wrong way. A suspension of law should rather take place 
within the framework laid down by the Constitution, which limits 
the option to war or insurrection. G 

Congress’s authorization is highly abstract. It does not state 
precisely what the “appropriate measures” are that the president is 
to take. Nor does it mention the suspension of habeas corpus in any 
way, shape, or form. Without explicitly stating the conditions, this 
authorization hands the executive the power to grant itself 
extraordinary privileges. The Supreme Court ruling specifically 
enacts the’ suspension of the rule of law, and it is the Supreme 
Court that lays down the conditions of this suspension and makes 
it law. For the arch-reactionary Scalia this is sloppy thinking. Far 
better for Scalia would be a simple state of war and military 
emergency, under which habeas corpus could be suspended 
constitutionally without further ado. 

These judgments endorse the unlawful “enemy combatant” and 
“illegal combatant” charges by making them a part of criminal 
procedure, which is again central here. They bring such charges into 
constitutional territory ey tying their applications in with habeas 
corpus. 

They alter the legal regime by legalizing the government’s right 
to arrest someone and hold him indefinitely, unless he can prove 
before a neutral court that the facts negate the government’s 
accusations. And so they reverse the burden.of proof. 

The executive has a very potent arsenal of legal privileges at its 
disposal in the “war against terrorism.” Their scope changes with 
the latest show of strength as a result of the links between laws 
` and decrees granting the administration exceptional powers on the 
one hand, and rulings that make such abstractions part of the legal 
order of things, on the other. This transformation of the legal order 
is significant. Bringing the illegal charges into criminal procedure 
legalizes the executive’s self-proclaimed judicial powers and lays 
the foundations of a new kind of political regime. 

The Supreme Court rulings inject pure violence into the rule of 
law. They provide confirmation of the interpretation of the legal 
theoretician, Carl Schmitt, for whom the exception serves as the 
basis of a new legal regime. The executive can thus grant itself 
legislative and judicial privileges that weaken the formal separation 
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of powers. The Supreme Court’s decisions strengthen the president’s 
‘self-appointed role as judge and jury. 

‘In the state of emergency the extent of the powers magistrates 
have at their disposal is a direct result of the suspension of laws 
limiting their privileges. The extraordinary powers of both the 
executive and police stem from diminishing the mechanisms that 
protect fundamental freedoms. The state of emergency is a state - 
without law. 

Historically, this form of government.tends to PE public 
and private freedoms when threatened. The procedure is not: 
associated with any specific circumstances, nor with an interval of 
time. It is instituted for the duration, but its role is to become the 
rule. The state of emergency beconies a permanent fixture. But the 
notion of a generalized state of emergency is in itself a 
contradiction. The generalized , state of emergency—as Giorgio > 
Agamben conceives it—is not stable.” In the “war against terrorism” 
.the suspension of the rule of law is.not an end in itself. 

A state of emergency that takes indefinite hold, and affects all 
` public and private spheres, brings about a political sea change. It 
marks an end to the formal separation of powers, and gives the 
executive the kind of authority allotted to judges: the -authority to 
state and interpret the law, the authoritarian power of dictatorship. 
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monthly review fifry yEARS AGO 


U.S. News and World Report in its issue of March 18, 1955, 
published a map of the northern hemisphere, with the Soviet Union 
at the center. Surrounding this target are various captioned arrows 
pointing at,the USSR: “From Greenland, 3 hrs. 20 mins. to H-Bomb air 
bases in North Central Russia”; “From Britain, 2 hrs. 40 mins. to 
obliterate submarine bases at Murmansk”; “From France, 2 hrs. to H- 
Bomb big iron and steel centers around Leningrad”; “From Tripoli, 2 
hrs. 10 mins. to flatten the major oil center near Rumania”; “From 
Greece, 1 hr. to reach and wreck the Ukraine’s iron and steel 
industry”; “From Turkey, 3 hrs. to blow up the vast steel center 
around Magnitogorsk”; “From Mediterranean carriers, 1 hr. 20 mins. 
to blast the huge oil-producing center of Baku”; “From Saudi Arabia, 
3 hrs. 20 mins. to strike new industrial areas behind the Urals.” 
There are additional captions and arrows, but these give the flavor of 
the diagram which is headed: “How Russia is Cornered.” 

The article accompanying this diagram points out that the United 
States now has 10,000 A-bombs, and “a fast-growing number of H- 
bombs” which are “dispersed around the United States and at secret 
storage spots overseas.” The Air Force, U.S. News reports, now has 
22,500 planes, many of them of the latest design. 

Using Pentagon language, one could say that the encirclement of 
the Soviet Union by this ring of destruction and death was “a 
defensive operation undertaken in anticipation of Communist 
aggression.” How would the Pentagon describe the situation if Soviet 
forces occupied Newfoundland, the Bahamas, the Virgin Islands, 
Cuba, and Catalina Island, and if Soviet air bases were sprinkled 
across the border in Canada and Mexico? Perhaps a “cornering” 
operation is aggressive only when it is undertaken by the “enemy.” 


— Scott Nearing, “They Call it Defense,” 
Monthly Review, May 1955 
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Empire—American as 
Apple Pie 


A. KENT MacDOUGALL 


The Bush administration’s denial of imperial ambitions clashes 
not only with what most of the world sees as this nation’s 
unprovoked aggression in Iraq and drive for global domination. It 
also departs from U.S. tradition established in the early years of 
the republic and the colonial era that preceded it. 
Compare George W. Bush’s claim, “We do not seek an empire,” 
Colin Powell’s affirmation, “We have never been imperialists,” and 
Donald Rumsfeld’s clincher, “We don’t do empire,” with the 
Founding Fathers’ forthrightness in declaring their imperial 
aspirations. George Washington called the nascent nation “a rising 
empire.” John Adams said it was “destined” to overspread all North 
America. And Thomas Jefferson viewed it as “the nest from which 
all America, North and South, is to be peopled.” 
Nor were the Founding Fathers coy about disclosing their 
priorities for territorial expansion. They proclaimed their intent to 
extend the new nation westward to the Mississippi River and 
beyond. They vowed to shake the Floridas loose from Spain’s feeble 
grasp. They agreed that Canada must be seized and annexed. As 
early as 1761, Benjamin Franklin targeted Cuba and Mexico for 
aggression, and he later joined Samuel Adams in agitating for 
grabbing the entire West Indies. Jefferson went so far as to assert 
that the United States had the right to prohibit other countries 
from cruising in Gulf Stream waters in both the Gulf of Mexico and 
Atlantic Ocean on the spurious grounds that this warm-water 
current was really just an extension of the Mississippi’ River. 
_ The Founding Fathers fit their actions to their aspirations. 
George Washington was instrumental in precipitating the French 
and Indian War in the name of King George II and on behalf of 
land-speculating gentry in Virginia. The gentry, Washington among 
them, had ambitions to sell land and form settlements west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. But Native Americans and their French allies 
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already occupied the land. After the French spurned a demand that 
they withdraw from the Upper Ohio Valley, the twenty-two-year-old 
Washington led a detachment of 160 Virginia colonial militiamen 
into the disputed territory. Although no state of war existed, 
Washington’s men fell at night upon an encampment of thirty-one 
Frenchmen, who the French said were on a diplomatic mission, and 
killed ten of them, including their leader. This act of aggression 
triggered what American school books call the French and Indian 
War, but ‘many historians refer to as the Seven Years War (1754- 
1761) and others as the Great War for the Empire, reflecting the fact 
that the conflict in North America was only part of an all-out war 
for world domination between Britain and France and their 
respective allies that was waged on three oceans and three 
continents. 

The Treaty of Paris that concluded the war deprived France of all 
its territories on the North American continent and “fulfilled the 
fondest dreams of the American empire builders,” according to 
Richard W. Van Alstyne in The Rising American Empire (1960). 
“The entire future of the embryonic American empire rested upon 
the triumph of 1763.” 

Several of the Founding Fathers benefited financially from the 
opening of western lands. Washington bought up land claims that 
had been given his soldiers in lieu of salary, and he also invested in 
other speculative real estate ventures of the period, including the 
Ohio Company, the Mississippi Company, and the Great Dismal 
Swamp Company. : 

Franklin also participated in western land speculations even as. 
he declared to the House of Commons that his fellow Americans 
had lived in “perfect peace with both French and Indians,” had no 
concern with territorial disputes between the British and French, 
and had unselfishly come to Britain’s assistance in what had been 
“really a British war” to expand the market for certain English 
manufacturers. This falsification of motives and events helped 
establish a tradition of official cover-ups, distortions, and outright 
lies that have persisted and proliferated to this day. 

Franklin, who deserves the title of “America’s first great 
expansionist,” according to Gerald Stourzh, author of Benjamin 
‘Franklin and American Foreign Policy (1954), énthusiastically 
supported expansionism not just westward but northward and. 
southward as well. As editor of the weekly Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1741, he endorsed the participation of 3,600 fellow colonials, mostly 
from Pennsylvania, in a British attack on the Spanish port of 
Cartagena in Colombia. The three-month siege failed. But 
freebooting voyages to the Caribbean by vessels from Philadelphia 
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and other ports captured nearly 2,500 Spanish and French merchant 
ships and reaped enormous profits for both the buccaneers and the 
colonial seaboard merchants who exported manufactured goods to 
the Caribbean in exchange for sugar and molasses to supply colonial 
distilleries. 

Franklin regarded the output of these distilleries as useful in 
clearing North America of Native Americans impeding colonial 
expansion. “If it be the design of Providence to extirpate these 
savages in order to make room for the cultivators of.the earth, it 
seems not improbable that rum may be the appointed means,” he 
wrote. Fellow Founding Fathers joined Ben in justifying ethnic 
cleansing by demonizing Native Americans as “beasts of prey” 
(Washington), butchering “blood hounds” (John Adams), and 
“merciless Indian savages” (Jefferson). 

Ethnic cleansing wasn’t reserved for Indians alone, however. 
French settlers in Acadia, as the maritime provinces of Canada were 
then known, were subjected to it as well. In 1613, only six years 
after its founding, the Jamestown, Virginia colony of English . 
_ adventurers attacked and destroyed the French colony of Port Royal 
in what is now Nova Scotia. In 1654, Massachusetts attacked several 
Acadian settlements. In. 1690 and 1691, Boston organized invasions 
of Acadia. And in 1709, New Englanders joined British naval forces 
in an invasion of Acadia and seized the rebuilt Port Royal the 
following year. 

British seizure of Acadia during the French and Indian War and 
mass deportations of French-speaking Acadians opened Nova Scotia 
to New England land speculators and settlers. “An inundation of 
farming families, chiefly from the Connecticut valley, ensued during 
the next few years so that Nova Scotia—‘New Scotland’—became in 
fact an extension of New England,” historian Van Alstyne noted. 

Yet the Americans remained -dissatisfied. They wanted all of 
Canada. The War for Independence gave them their opportunity. The , 
Continental Congress passed resolutions favoring the “liberation” 
and annexation of Canada. Though Canada remained neutral in the 
quarrél between the colonies and Britain, the Americans invaded it 
nonetheless. The aim was territorial aggrandizement, as John Adams 
made clear when he wrote that “Canada must be ours; Quebec must 
be taken.” 

After the invasions failed, Congress sent Franklin and two other 
commissioners to invite the Canadians into the American union— 
but to no avail. In negotiations for the peace treaty that ended the 
War for Independence, Franklin argued that Canada was absolutely 
necessary for American “security.” He said Britain ought to cede it 
to settle the issue of reparations, as a token of its sincerity 
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regarding reconciliation, to avoid future discord and to cement an 
alliance with the new United States. 

Frustrated by Britain’s refusal to give up Canada peacefully, 
Americans tried thirty years later to seize it by force. Former 
president Jefferson welcomed the War of 1812 as providing an 
opportunity to finally strip Britain “of all her possessions on this 
continent.” Yet several invasions of Canada proved futile, while the 
wanton burning of provincial parliament houses in York, now 
Toronto, prompted the British to retaliate by later setting fire to 
government buildings in Washington. 

The United States government paid no more heed to the wishes 
of Canadians in 1812 than it had nine years earlier to the estimated 
100,000 inhabitants of territories acquired in the Louisiana Purchase. . 
In both cases, democratic principles of national self-determination 
and government resting on the consent of-the: governed were 
deemed not to apply. The supposedly equalitarian Jefferson opined 
that “our new fellow citizens are as yet as incapable of self- 
government as children.” 

Jefferson considered expansion’ essential to perpetuating 
republican virtues in the “empire of liberty” he envisioned 
overspreading both North and South America with like-minded 
countrymen. He argued that expansion would neutralize or remove 
dangerous neighbors and provide a continuing supply of land to 
accommodate a growing population of American yeomen farmers. 
Accordingly, after the Louisiana Purchase doubled U.S. territory he 
insisted that “national security” demanded wresting West Florida 
from Spain as well. 

Albert K. Weinberg, whose densely detailed Manifest Destiny: A 
Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History (1935) 
remains an indispensable chronicle of U.S. imperialism, noted, 
“Despite the doubling of America’s territorial domain, the accession 
of Louisiana was not followed by a subsidence of expansionism.” 
On the contrary, Americans continued to regard the nation’s natural 
boundary “to be far in advance of the boundary that they already 
had.” “Appetite had grown with the eating.” 

And so it remains to this day. The focus of expansionism shifted 
over time from grabbing and colonizing contiguous territory to a 
compulsive drive for overseas markets, raw materials, and profitable 
investments. Throughout, the ruling elite’s appetite for economic 
and political domination has continued to expand in line with 
centuries-old tradition. Despite pretense from regime functionaries 
in Washington, now, as ever, empire is as American as apple pie. 
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Aluminum Workers Choose 
Their Managers and Increase 


Production 
MARTA HARNECKER 


Alcasa, a state-owned aluminum processing plant in the 
southeastern state of Bolivar, has long been an important employer 
in a region where the lion’s share of Venezuela’s mining and 
processing plants are located. Yet since the mid-1990s it has been 
plagued by inefficiency and corruption. According to Trino Silva, 
secretary general of the union, Alcasa’s production has been in “the 
red” for the past sixteen years. Though the aluminum they produce 
is in high demand and despite considerable production increases 
over the past few years, the company has been unable to turn a 
profit. Silva blames a corrupt factory management that used Alcasa 
as its piggy bank throughout the 1990s, all the while holding the 
threat of privatization over workers’ heads. It was no idle threat. A 
few miles down the road, SIDOR, one of Latin America’s largest 
steel plants and long the pride of the state Venezuelan Corporation 
of Guyana (CVG), was privatized in 1997. From a workforce 
approaching 20,000 full-time direct employees (with several 
thousand more contract and temporary workers) in the late 1980s, 
SIDOR has downsized to only 4,000 direct employees and 
approximately 6,000 contract workers. 

Yet in recent years the political landscape in Bolivar has changed 
significantly. Radical unionism, near-dormant throughout the 1990s, 
has been resurrected in a region with a tradition of radical 
syndicalism. And for the first year of Trino Silva’s term as secretary 
general of Alcasa’s union, he has made the fight against corruption 
a cause célébre. 
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.Last January, Silva caught a break; the head of the newly created 
Ministry of Basic Industry Victor Alvarez, shares his commitment to 
eradicating corruption and inefficiency at Alcasa. To do so, Alvarez 
is relying on the workers themselves. Alcasa is to be the region’s 
guinea pig for the national government’s strategy of state-worker 
co-management, a system of shared management between state 
representatives and workers.. On January 18, the government 
expropriated bankrupt paper company. Venepal, reinvesting $14 
million to restart production at the factory under a system of co- 
management. In a speech to the National Assembly where 
Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez announced the decision, he called 
for state control of all basic industry, and for the conversion of 
state run enterprises to co-management. In the industrial state of 
Bolivar, Alcasa is the trail blazer, and in only a few months they are 
beginning to see results. 

On March 22-23, I visited Alcasa and was moved by what | saw. 
Silva was meeting with workers in the factory lobby explaining the 
trajectory of the business and speaking to them about Alcasa’s 
responsibility to the community and to unemployed workers. Later, 
workers elected Gustavo Maéarquez—an electrical maintenance 
technician—as the new manager of lamination (under the old system 
he would have been appointed by the factory president). The next 
day, there was an inauguration of a cell repaired in record time by 
an enthusiastic group of workers. After exhibiting the newly 
functioning cell, the workers were hosted as guests of honor by the 
president of Alcasa, Carlos Lanz, in recognition of their effort. After 
lunch, fifty-nine students of the recently founded Institute for 
Endogenous Development, who strictly attended their third week of 
training nine-to-five every day, were recognized for their eagerness 
to become promoters of the participatory process that is being 
encouraged by the new CVG leadership, presided over by Minister 
Victor Alvarez. Finally there was a ceremony in which the managers, 
newly elected by the workers, assumed their responsibilities. 

The following is a brief interview with the union general- 
secretary, Trino Silva, and the new manager of lamination, Gustavo 
Marquez. 


Marta Harnecker: I see a ballot box; can you explain to me what 
is happening? i 

Trino Silva: We are choosing the manager of lamination and two 
workers’ representatives to share in that management. We want the 
manager to arise from the heart of the workers. The manager will 
not direct alone or with only the two workers’ representatives. He 
must meet with all the workers, and a managerial assembly will 
make macro-decisions such as how to advance, how to make the 
budget, and how to be productive. God gives us a body, a right leg, 
a left leg, but the body cannot walk with only one leg, right? We 
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need each organ to function so that the body functions, thus it is 
with Alcasa. In each management sector, the workers will name a 
manager. After that we will discuss the kind of company we want. 

MH: Why so much haste in electing the new managers? 

TS: We had to move quickly to rid ourselves of the previous 
managers because they had abandoned the company. There were acts 
of corruption that we denounced long ago; they tried to sabotage 
the business. The managers that we are now choosing are transitory. 
They will hold their positions for three months only. In these three 
months we will establish the rules of the game; we will define the 
kind of management we want. We will discuss the salaries of 
managers. l 

In the past the managers here earned a bundle; we are going to 
discuss whether a new manager will earn that. Access to 
management should not be seen as a way to receive privileges. As a 
union leader I feel that the managers chosen by the workers should 
consider this a position of service and therefore should continue 
earning the same as they did before. An elected manager will hold 
the position for four years. If in four years, the person has done a 
good job, he or she may be re-elected. At the two-year mark we ` 
think that we should have a referendum to see how well a manager 
has done. 

We believe that within two weeks the workers will have chosen 
‘all the transitory managers. These managers will have the right to 
be nominated for the upcoming, full-term elections. 

MH: Do you believe that the workers alone can manage the 
business? : ; : 

TS: The workers should choose the. president of Alcasa. But the 
board of directors should not be composed only of workers. We are- 
thinking of a fourteen-person board: seven primary and seven 
substitutes. Of those seven primary members, four should be Alcasa 
workers, two should be government representatives (so that they 
can oversee what we-are doing with the business), and’ another 
should be a representative of the organized community. 

Alcasa does. not only belong to the alcasianos, nor to Trino Silva 
‘and the Alcasa workers, but to all of the people. Therefore the 
public has the right to representation on the board; first, for 
transparency and second, to insure that Alcasa benefits everyone. 
The community should oversee the relationship between Alcasa and 
the public. I think, for example, that jobs should not be given to 
contractors that carry ‘off billions of bolivares. Let’s give these jobs 
to organized cooperatives. 

The organized public will participate in the control of the 
expenses of this business. For. example, in 2003 Alcasa spent 18 
billion bolivares in payments to private clinics for care for workers 
and -their relatives; last year 24 billion was spent. What do we say 
to that? If so much money is being spent on health care and the 
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union owns land in Citralcasa Curagua, why not hand over that land 
to the state to build a public clinic that will attend to not only the 
Alcasa workers, but to the entire community. We could also build 
one in Bolivar and another in Upata. This would create competition 
between the public and private clinics. We want Cuban doctors 
working in these clinics, caring for human life as an end unto itself, 
and not just working for the money. We also want like-minded 
Venezuelan doctors. With the Barrio Adentro Il program we will 
have the necessary technical equipment. 

Similarly, we are giving 15 billion bolivares to Friosa in payment 
for food for the workers. We suggest that if we were to give 15 
billion, and Venalum and other businesses chipped in, Alcasa could 
create an industrial kitchen in Puerto Ordaz. We could spend some 
3 billion creating kitchen cooperatives. There are around 200 young 
cooks working here. We organize them and we give them work. 

The same could be done with transportation. Here there is a 
transportation mafia. There are four businesses that charge very high 
rates. The alcasianos, together with retired pensioners who want to 
participate, should form a transportation cooperative with part of 
our benefits. We could buy a fleet and have cheaper and more 
comfortable vehicles. 


MH: Gustavo, what training do you have? 

Gustavo Maérquez: I am an electrical maintenance technician. I 
am in the ninth semester of electrical engineering courses. 

MH: How long have you worked in the plant? 

GM: Eight years. 

MH: What is the main task that you have given yourself? 

GM: My objective is to promote the process of joint 
management. My primary goal is to succeed in implementing the 
production plan, but not to produce only to produce, but also to 
reduce costs, and to form working groups among the workers. 

MH: What did you tell the workers that convinced them to 
choose you? 

GM: I suggested moving to a horizontal managerial structure. 
We are going to recognize that every worker has an opinion and I 
will listen to him or her with my ears. It is advantageous that we 
have all been: companions and that we all come from below. I will 
not shut myself away in an office; I am a man of the area. If a 
thermal motor needs to be fixed, I will be there to do it. I am the 
same. We are not going to establish a difference between manager 
and technician. We are all workers. 

MH: How do you feel about managers receiving the same salary 
as before? 

GM: Up to now I have lived with that salary and I will continue 
doing so. My goal is not to earn more but to make this plant 
produce. 
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With the failure of its three previous attempts since 2002 to coppie 
the Bolivarian Revolution’ of President Hugo Chávez in Venezuela, 
Washington has recently announced a new “containment” ‘strategy for 
crippling the democratically elected and socialist-oriented government of 
Latin America’s leading oil power. 

In April 2002 the Venezuelan people rose up and reverséd a U.S. 
supported military coup against Chavez, who had been elected president 
in 1998 and then again under a new more democratic constitution in 
2000. In winter 2002-03 Chavez’s government overcame with popular , 
backing an oil industry shutdown and general lockout -to which 
Washington had given its blessing. And im August 2004 the Venezuelan 
poor ‘mobilized to deliver Chavez .a resounding victory in ‘a recall 
referendum in which Washington had done everything it could to bolster 
the opposition. 

Unable to instigate another coup because of the military’s allegiance 
to the Chavez government; and prevented from introducing a full 
economic blockade by the fact that Venezuela supplies 15 percent of ‘U.S 
oil imports, the Bush .administration’s current options for destabilizing 
the Venezuelan revolution are limited. It has therefore turned to declaring 
Venezuela a military threat to the hemisphere and hence to the security . 
of the United: States. By calling its new policy one of “containing” 
Venezuela, it seeks to justify a more nakedly imperialist policy of regime 

change, building the case for U.S. military intervention if nécessary in 
_ order to secure U.S. hemispheric dominance. 

The lead role in articulating this new more aggressive posture has 
been taken by Roger Pardo-Mauer, deputy assistant secretary for western 
hemisphere affairs in the defense department, and a former state 
department representative to the Nicaraguan Contra terrorists, who with 
U.S. backing helped bring down the democratically elected Sandinista 
government in Nicaragua by 1990. In an interview with the Financial 
Times (March 13, 2004) Pardo-Mauer hypocritically stated that Chavez 
has adopted a “hyena strategy” in Latin America and is guilty of 
“downright subversion.” Venezuela is accused of supporting insurgents in 
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Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. Venezuela is also being criticized by’ the 
Bush administration and the corporate media for threatening to cut off 
the supply of Venezuelan oil to the United States if force is used in any 
way against it, and for working at building a global alliance against what ` 
Chavez calls “the imperialist power of the United States.” 

But the strongest U.S. criticisms are aimed at recent defense purchases 
by Venezuela, which has acquired 100,000 Kalshnikov rifles from Russia 
and military aircraft from Brazil. It is also seeking to obtain radar 
equipment from China. In a trip to Brazil in March, U.S. Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld stated (as reported by Richard Benedetto in 
USA Today, April 1, 2005) “that he ‘could not imagine’ what Venezuela, 
with an army of 34,000, was going to do with 100,000 assault rifles.” The 
insinuation is that Venezuela means to use these Russian rifles to arm 
revolutionary movements in other countries. Yet, given that Venezuela is 
being directly threatened by the largest and most aggressive military 
power on earth, it has every reason to want to purchase weapons with 
which to arm its population for a guerrilla-based struggle against a 
potential invading force—something that should not surprise Rumsfeld at - 
all. * nek 
Still, it appears that the new containment policy is already bearing 
fruit. In a climate of intense U.S. pressure on Argentina regarding Chavez, 
the Argentinean minister of defense José Pampuro recently suggested that 
Venezuela’s arms purchases could touch off an arms race in the region 
(Jonah Gindin, Venezuelanalysis.com, April 1, 2005). 

What has really drawn Washington’s ire, however, lies elsewhere: in 
the acceleration of the revolutionary process in Venezuela since the failed 
U.S.-supported coup of three years ago. Chavez now speaks openly of the 
need for “inventing the socialism of the 21st century.” Worse still from a 
U.S. ruling class standpoint, the Bolivarian Revolution in Venezuela is 
seeking to show the rest of the world the way forward, by introducing a 
revolutionary _ democratic strategy geared to the real needs of the 
population. At the same time Venezuela is attempting to break out of the 
U.S. economic orbit by working on diversifying the markets for its oil, 
signing energy deals with France, India, and China—in a move that is 
viewed as deeply threatening to U.S. oil interests. Venezuela is also 
seeking a stronger economic coalition among Latin American countries, 
and is actively premoting a global alliance against U.S. imperialism. No 
wonder that U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice has declared 
Venezuela a “negative force in the region” and Otto Reich, former 
assistant secretary of state in the first Bush administration, has declared 
the Venezuela-Cuba connection the “Axis of Evil: Western Hemisphere 
Style.” 

For the peace movement in the United States and throughout the 
-world there can be only one response to current U.S. attempts to corner. 
and then move in for the kill on its revolutionary Latin American 
neighbor: Hands Off Venezuela! 
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workplace is not slavery...” the court said. 

e In another case, the Supreme Court upheld the Bharat Forge Company 
Ltd dismissal of an employee who had fallen asleep. The bench made the 
sweeping statement that falling asleep at work amounted to a level of 
misconduct that could justify dismissal. 

e Allowing an appeal filed by Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd, the 
Supreme Court has recently upheld the company’s decision to dismiss an 
employee for using “filthy” language against his boss ll years ago. 
According to the judgement, using abusive language against a superior at 
the workplace is reason enough for dismissal. 

.è A Supreme Court bench upheld the dismissal of a group of employees 
of a Faridabad-based private company who had gheraoed their senior 
officer. The court said “Once the participation of the employees in the 
gherao had been conclusively proved, they would not be entitled to any 
relief in any mannet...”. 

e In keeping with this trend, though not directly related with the 
labour issue, at the end of April a bench of the Supreme Court warned the 
media against reporting criticism of the judges and the judiciary. The 
bench made this threat while sentencing Rajendra Sail, a close associate of 
famous martyred trade union leader Shankar Guha Niyogi of Chhatisgarh 
Mukti Morcha, to seven days imprisonment for criticising the acquittal by 
the Madhya Pradesh High Court of the accused in that long unpunished 
murder, The bench focused on what they saw as the heart of the matter, 
noting that the accusation that the judiciary is “not powerful enough to 
punish wealthy people” would bring the administration of justice into 
ridicule and disrepute. “Loss of confidence in the institution of judiciary 
would be the end of Rule of Law,” the Judges said and added, “such 
tendency deserves to be firmly curbed.” 

These judgements are part of a larger tendency. In the last few years 
the Supreme Court and various High Courts have sought to curb the right 
to protest and the right to strike. The Supreme Court upheld the Kerala 
High Court’s judgement in 1997 that purported to bar bandhs. The Tamil 
Nadu High Court, having first declared a strike of 170,000 state government 
employees illegal then refused to set aside punitive dismissals, stating that 
government employees “under no circumstances have any fundamental 
legal or moral right to go on strike.... Even the trade unions, who have a 
guaranteed right for collective bargaining, have no right to go on strike.” 
Recently the Calcutta High Court has sought to ban rallies on weekdays. 

The pattern is clear and the cause is no less clear. From the time the 
Indian ruling class adopted the new economic policy in 199], the prejudices 
of the rich and comfortable have begun to emerge from behind the curtain 
of decades of hypocrisy. Inequality becomes virtue, the prorests of 
employees— “indiscipline”, and the harshest vicious discipline by the 
bosses— the “rule of law”. What the highest level of the judiciary said 
only at home they now feel free to state from the bench. 

In fact the struggle is a political and economic process, of which these 
judicial fulminations are but the result. Jyoti Basu put it bluntly at the 
Sahid Minar Ground in Kolkata on May Day: trade unions will have to get 
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‘Editorial 

Of the lies told by the capitalist global media, few are more often repeated 
than the claim that capitalism and democracy are the same. In fact, when the 
people are given a clear choice on liberal capitalism they more often than not 
reject it—as shown by the French and Dutch defeat of the proposed European 
constitution that conditioned social rights by “the liberty of circulation of capital, 
merchandise, services and persons”. 

The key to the imposition of neoliberalism lies in removing its measures from 
being subject to democratic decision-making. The recently introduced VAT (value 
added tax) in 20 states is a case in point. The organisations of big industrialists 
like CI and FICCI lobbied for its early implementation. IMF Managing Director 
Rodrigo de Rato, on a recent visit to India, told reporters ~“ I want to compliment 
the authorities responsible for implementation of new VAT regime”. Michael F. 

_ Carter, World Bank Country Director, India said that the introduction of the 
VAT was “a very positive-step” of the Indian Government. On the other hand 
small businesses, particularly retail traders, protested against it and called for 
‘an all India traders’ bandh on February 21. After the success of the bandh their 
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A Note on the Death of 
Andre Gunder Frank (1929-2005) 


SAMIR AMIN 


I met Andre Gunder Frank and his wife Marta Fuentes in 1967. 
Our long conversation convinced us that we were intellectually on 
the same wave length. “Modernization theory then dominant, 
ascribed the “underdevelopment” of the . 
third world to the retarded and 
incomplete formation of its capitalist 
institutions. Marxist orthodoxy, as 
represented by the communist parties, 
presented its own version of this view 
and characterized Latin America as ° 
“semi-feudal.” Frank put forward a new 
and entirely different thesis: that from 
its very origins Latin America had been 
constructed within the framework of 
capitalist development as the periphery 
of the newly arising centers of Europe’s 
Atlantic seaboard. For my part, I had 
undertaken to analyze the integration of 
Asia and Africa into the capitalist system 
in light of the requirements of “accumulation on a global scale,” a 
process that by its inner logic had to produce a polarization of 
wealth and power. 

A few years later, in Mexico in 1972, we met again at the 
Congress of CLASCO (Latin American Coundil on Social Sciences), 
where Frank—together with F. H. Cardoso, Anibal Quijano, Rui 
Mario Marini, and others—proposed the first formulation of 
“dependency theory.” They had invited me there to present the 
parallel conclusions that I had reached on the basis of the very 
different historical process by which Asia and Africa had been 
integrated into the global system. 

We naturally found ourselves in similar agreement with the 
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“World System” school of thought introduced during the 1970’s by 
Immanuel Wallerstein. Thus was established our “gang of four” 
(Giovanni Arrighi, Frank, Wallerstein, and me). The “four” 
accordingly became joint authors of two books: La crise, quelle 
crise? [Crisis—What Crisis?) (1982) and Le grand tumulte? [The 
Great Tumult?] (1991) (both published by Maspéro-La Découverte). 
Though establishment of the new neoliberal globalized economic 
structure had only just begun and capitalism’s new global strategy 
was just becoming perceptible, we already ascribed strategic 
importance to the “new social movements” that ten years later, at 
Porto Alegre in 2001, were to join together in the World Social 
Forum. 

This closeness of basic outlook, despite clear differences (which 
were stimulating for us all), led to a close friendship. Isabelle (my 
wife) and I loved Frank as a brother and suffered keenly from the 
degradation of his health during the last twelve years of his life, 
years of constant and courageous struggle against cancer. What I 
loved above all about Frank was his unlimited sincerity and 
devotion. Frank was motivated only by a single desire: the desire to 
be of service to the working classes and subordinated peoples, to 
the victims of exploitation and oppression. Spontaneously, 
unconditionally, he was always on their side. A quality which is not 
necessarily always found even among the best intellectuals. 


A 
How then must one study development and underdevelopment 
scientifically? ...In the first place one has to follow the fundamental 
rule of all science (something that orthodoxy does not do)—that is, 
to focus on’ the study of the whole social system, which is really 
causal or determining, and to analyze it. For development and 
underdevelopment, the causal determinant is without a doubt the 
world capitalist system, since it was capitalist development 
throughout the last five centuries that promoted economic 
development in some parts of the world at the cost of 
simultaneously generating, as an integral part of the same process, 
the development of underdevelopment in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 

and some other areas. l 
—Andre Gunder Frank 
Critique and Anti-Critique (Praeger, 1978), 4 
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Labor Movements 
Is There Hope? 
FERNANDO E. GAPASIN & MICHAEL D. YATES 


For the past thirty years, the class struggle has been a pretty 
one-sided affair, with capital delivering a severe beating to labor 
around the globe. When economic stagnation struck most of the 
world’s advanced ‘capitalist economies, beginning in the mid-1970s, 
capital went on the offensive, quickly understanding that the best 
way to maintain and increase profit margins in a period of slow and 
sporadic economic growth was to cut labor costs. Governments and 
global lending agencies such as the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund began to implement policies that made workers 
increasingly insecure. 

A list of the actions taken by labor’s class enemies makes for 
depressing reading: slashed wages and benefits, lean production 
(with its attendant increase in injuries and health problems, seldom 
addressed these days by public agencies), closed plants and ruined 
communities, successful ideological. warfare by the right, the 
dismantling of the social welfare state, privatization of public 
services, deregulation, regressive taxation, structural adjustment 
programs, outsourcing and offshoring of work, antiworker trade 
agreements, and direct violence against workers. A special mention 
must be made of the situation in the former “East Bloc.” These 
countries have seen a massive theft of what had been social property 
and its conversion into private property. This along with the 
elimination of nearly all forms of socialized consumption have 
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resulted in the unemployment of tens of millions of persons, the 
marginal employment of tens of millions more, and the death of 
tens of millions of workers and pensioners before their time. And 
China has seen drastic blows to the rights of labor and the growth 
of gross exploitation. 

Besides damaging workers directly, the class war waged by 
employers has also radically restructured employment. Worldwide, 
there are many hundred million persons who are either openly 
unemployed or engaged in extremely marginal informal employment. 
This group includes millions of displaced peasants living in the 
sprawling urban slums surrounding the great cities of the global 
South. Among the rest of the working class, various kinds of 
contingent employment have spread rapidly—homeworkers, 
temporary workers, contracted workers, self-employed (and self- 
exploited) workers. Full-time, year-round employment is much less 
common, even in the rich nations, than it was in the generation 
following the Second World War. What is more, workers once 
secure in their employment must now face the likelihood of being 
uprooted and forced to move both within and among countries to 
find work, making the working class of every nation more ethnically 
and racially diverse. And everywhere, work stress and work danger 
are on the rise. Needless to say, all of these changes create 
difficulties for workers trying to organize themselves into unions 
and political organizations. It must also be stressed that, 
worldwide, women are more and more likely to bear the burden of 
the most severely exploitative waged employment. 

Working-class organizations were slow to react to capital’s 
offensive, especially in the rich countries. In the United States, 
labor unions were wedded to the “labor accord” worked out in the 
late 1940s and 1950s in which employers tolerated unions and 
unions respected managerial control of the workplaces. This accord 
was the product of cooperation between what we can call 
“traditional” and “pragmatic” labor leaders. The first group, 
virulently anticommunist and supportive of U.S. imperialism and 
led by reactionaries like George Meany, wanted the progressive left 
purged from the labor movement. The second group, led by people 
like Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers, went along in the 
hope that their members would be able to win a middle-class 
standard of living and they themselves would gain power in their 
unions. Workers did make significant gains in the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s, but when employers threw the accord in the trash bin, unions 
were left wondering what to do. Most of them did nothing. 

In Western Europe, labor was embedded in a complex system of 
corporatism in which working-class Social Democratic political 
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parties actively participated in government and in which unions, 
typically closely affiliated with these parties, had considerable power 
inside the workplaces. This arrangement was in general beneficial 
_ for workers, who were able to secure full-blown social welfare 
states and wages and benefits that were the envy of workers 
everywhere. The strength of the corporatist model varied ‘from 
country to country, weakest in Great Britain, where workers suffered 
one defeat after another during the Thatcher years, and strongest in 
the Scandinavian nations. In general, workers in Western Europe 
have been able to hold on to much more of the gains won before 
economic stagnation took hold in the mid-1970s than have workers 
in the United States, Great Britain, New Zealand, and Australia. 
However, the European corporatist model owed a good deal of its 
appeal for employers to their fear of the example of the Soviet 
Union and the postwar strength of homegrown communists. Once 
the Soviet Union collapsed, employers became more serious about 
class warfare, and today workers are under the neoliberal gun in 
Germany and even in Sweden, Finland, and Norway. 

Of course, workers always resist the power of capital in one way 
or another, and the past three decades have been no exception. 
Some exciting events took place during the 1990s, and there was 
hope that a labor upsurge was in the making. French public 
employees virtually shut down the country in protest against 
government cutbacks. Canadian autoworkers occupied plants and 
appeared on the verge of radicalizing the entire Canadian labor 
movement. In the United States, reformers took over the AFL-CIO, 
and United Parcel Service workers waged a. successful nationwide 
strike that looked like it might inspire similar strikes. Then labor 
made common cause with the various strands of the 
antiglobalization movement, most notably in Seattle. Labor also 
allied itself with the growing student-centered antisweatshop 
movement. All sorts of innovative organizing were tried—community 
alliances, gender- and race-centered campaigns, cross-border 
campaigns—and some were successful. 

In the poor countries, protest against the devastation wrought by 
neoliberalism was widespread. Unemployed workers in Argentina 
forged a strong movement willing to use direct action, especially 
shutting down the country’s highways, to force the government to 
address their demands for jobs and public services. In South Africa, 
a movement of “the poors,” operating for the most part outside the 
mainstream labor movement, galvanized communities to fight for 
everything from housing, water, and electricity to abrogation of the 
debt of poor countries. In Mexico, the Zapatistas began their 
struggle for peasant self-rule the very day the North American Free 
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Trade Agreement went into effect. In Brazil, a movement of landless 
peasants combined with a national Workers Party not only to 
liberate land for the landless but to propel Lula da Silva into the 
country’s highest political office. 

While all of these diverse actions and movements were important 
moments in the class struggle and while each managed to achieve 
some improvements for workers and their allies, neither individually 
nor considered as a whole did they mark a turning point in the 
class struggle. Union densities have continued to fall, and the 
depredations of neoliberalism have continued unabated. Most 
ominously, U.S. imperialism has become more nakedly aggressive, 
using the attacks of September ll, 2001, as cover for military 
mayhem and further assaults on workers’ rights and security. 

Because the promising struggles of the 1990s failed to shake the 
rule of capital, workers’ movements have experienced both a sense 
of hopelessness and the beginnings of an understanding that 
changes have to be made. Labor leaders have a tendency to blame 
external factors for labor’s decline. These are seen as nearly 
overwhelming. Union strongholds in manufacturing are decimated 
by technological change and capital flight, both of which appear to 
be unstoppable forces uncontainable by workers’ organization. The 
changes in the composition of the workforce have made it nearly 
impossible to organize workers. In the United States, we hear all 
the time that the labor laws make it almost not worthwhile even to 
try to organize workers. So, when new initiatives fail to deliver, it 
is easy to become demoralized and think that the deck is stacked 
against workers, so why try to do anything. 

At the same. time, failure generates self-analysis. We are most 
familiar with the United States, so it might be useful to briefly 
examine what is going on there. Given the sorry state of the labor 
movement in the United States, it is sometimes the case that 
radicals throw up their hands and say that there is no use talking 
about a revitalized labor movement there. This is a mistake. 
European trade unionists, for example, are keen observers of the 
U.S. labor movement. 

When John Sweeney won the presidency of the AFL-CIO in 1995, 
leftists in the European trade union movement believed that the 
“New Voices” meant an end to the Cold Warrior regimes that - 
dominated union politics in the United States. For some trade 
union leaders in Europe and a significant group of leftists there, 
actions such as sending representatives to the Global Social Forum 
in Brazil and participation in antiglobalization struggles seemed to 
show a move to the left. The “Union Cities” program initiated by 
the AFL-CIO seemed to aggressivély move the federation towards 
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broader alliances and accountability within communities throughout 
the United States. The AFL-CIO also shifted away from the anti- 
immigrant posture that had been a constant since the founding of 
the AFL in 1881, to one that demands amnesty for undocumented 
workers and the right to organize for all immigrant workers. From 
the European perspective, the AFL-CIO represents “The Left” in the 
United States and an important deterrent to anti-worker neoliberal 
policies globally. The New Voices leadership elected to lead the 
AFL-CIO in 1995 gave hope that the weakest labor movement in the 
rich capitalist countries would revive itself. 

Ten years later this hope has died. A vigorous debate has 
ensued, centered on how organized labor can avoid complete 
irrelevance. Because the real power in the U.S. labor movement lies 
in the individual unions (the AFL-CIO controls just 1 percent of all 
union resources), proposals for change have mainly come from 
several unions and individuals. They largely fall into two categories: 
One group led by the Service Employees International Union (SEIU) 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters (IBT) believes that 
the crisis can be addressed by changing the structure of the union 
movement. The second group is led by the AFL-CIO leadership 
itself. 

The SEIU in its ten point plan for change, “Unite to Win,” 
places emphasis on the importance of national health care, the right 
to organize, building a global labor movement, and strengthening 
power in the electoral political arena. But, central to the plan of the 
SEIU, is the idea of organizing on a large enough scale, within a 
particular labor market, so that no capitalist can gain an. economic 
advantage over competitors by undercutting the wages of workers. 
Unions that have aggressively taken on the organizing of the 
unorganized should be rewarded. Thus the SEIU plan focuses on the 
more or less forced merger of most unions with the larger and 
more aggressive unions in fifteen different sectors of the economy. 
This proposal would create mega-unions similar to those in Australia 
and Europe. The idea is that those unions that are organizing will 
lead these sectors and provide more resources for organizing. 

The IBT in its seven point plan for change, “Which Way for the 
AFL-CIO?,” places far less emphasis on reforms and zeroes in on 
the importance of “streamlining” the AFL-CIO. Like the SEIU, the 
IBT wants union mergers to be accelerated, AFL-CIO per capita (the 
share of union dues which goes directly to the AFL-CIO) to be 
rebated to unions that organize, and the jurisdictional dispute 
mechanisms of the AFL-CIO to be reformed. The IBT argues, and 
SEIU has agreed, that jurisdictional disputes should consider the 
strength of the union and weigh the difference in the contracts that 
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they have been able to attain when considering which union should 
have jurisdiction. 

For its part, the national AFL-CIO issued its plan, “Building a 
Unified Labor Movement: Creating Effective State and Local Labor 
Councils,” in March of this year. The first paragraph of the plan 
states, “The American labor movement is facing its greatest 
challenge—and the key to our prevailing in this crisis—is to 
greatly—and quickly—expand our political power...dramatically 
improve the performance of our state and local labor organizations, 
which have the primary responsibility for carrying out the programs 
of the national AFL-CIO.” Two bullet points of the plan highlight 
both the purpose of the plan and its top-down nature: 


Our goal must be a unified, effective, and well resourced 
mobilization program for politics, legislation and support for 
organizing at the national, state and local levels, connecting 
members where they work and live to local, state and national 
issues and campaigns. 


State federations and labor councils must also be accountable 
when they are not effectively carrying out a nationally— 
approved plan. The national AFL-CIO must insure that these 
plans reflect coordination between state federations and their 
respective central labor councils, and are implemented by 
providing sufficient support, training, coordination and 
resources. But, the national AFL-CIO must be empowered 
and required to assume control over the affairs of a state or 
local body to insure coordination and compliance with these 
plans if necessary. 


There are intimations in these discussions that in the end it may 
be necessary to form a rival labor federation, akin to the formation 
of the CIO in the 1930s when: it became clear that the AFL would 
not organize the workers in the mass production industries. 

Concurrent with these intense and sometimes rancorous debates 
about the future of the labor movement, progressive individuals and 
groups have been taking some actions. The most significant of these 
has been the formation.of U.S. Labor Against the War (USLAW) in 
2003. This organization, comprised of individuals, unions, and other 
progressive organizations is not only opposed to the U.S. war in 
Iraq but to U.S. foreign policy itself. Its statement of principles—a 
just foreign policy, an end to U.S. occupation of foreign countries, a 
redirecting of the nation’s resources, bringing U.S. troops home 
now, protecting civil rights and the rights of workers and 
immigrants, and solidarity with workers and their organizations 
around the world—is remarkable in light of the sordid history of 
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organized labor’s support for U.S. imperialism. 

Workers in other countries have also been looking inward and 
sometimes taking actions. Mexican workers have formed entirely 
new labor federations and coalitions, and these are now firmly 
positioned to move the Mexican labor movement in a more leftward 
direction. In Venezuela, a new labor federation, inspired by the 
radicalism of the government of Hugo Chavez, has been formed to 
replace an older and corrupted one. In Brazil, a split has occurred 
in the Workers Party, with the more left-leaning elements in near 
revolt over the failure of the government of Lula da Silva to more 
aggressively oppose neoliberalism. In Zimbabwe, new labor 
groupings have provided the main challenge to the Mugabe regime. 
Some discussion is now taking place in the German labor movement, 
whose members are being hurt by the Social Democratic/Green 
coalition government’s slow but sure dismantling of the country’s 
vaunted system of social security. French and Italian workers have 
continued to demonstrate their ability to shut down entire regions 
of the country any time workers’ rights and benefits are threatened. 
And again in poor countries (for example, Ecuador and Bolivia), 
workers, displaced peasants, and indigenous peoples have been 
openly rebelling against the ravages of neoliberalism. 

As workers regroup and re-strategize, we believe that several 
things must be kept in mind. First, workers inhabit many localities: 
workplaces, communities, extended families, civic and religious 
organizations, etc. Each of these can be sites of organizing, and 
none should be overlooked. In all of these places, people will 
already have various cultures of solidarity, and these should be 
central to any organizing. Demands may vary depending on the site, 
although the demands made by workers at workplaces can 
complement those made in communities, as when workers demand 
higher wages and better housing. The tactics used to win demands 
will vary as well, though again they can be connected; workers can 
picket both workplaces and the offices of political Officials. It is 
important to remember that the future of labor movements may lie 
in the ability of local unions and federations to transform 
themselves to become the locus of labor movement power. It is, 
after all, at the local union level that everyday workers and 
communities interact with the labor movement. This is not to say 
that strong national and international organizations are not 
necessary; they obviously are. However, when power emanates from 
the top, bureaucratic dictatorship is the result. 

One way to develop the local power base of the labor movement 
is to develop multiple access points for organizing, like workers’ 
centers. Here workers can join regardless of where they are 
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employed. A center can be industry-specific or neighborhood based 
so that no matter in what industry workers are employed, they can 
join. Experiments with workers’ centers are popping up all over the 
world, especially among low-wage, vulnerable workers, including 
immigrants. They can serve a number of functions:-provide workers 
with an opportunity to form a community and share their grievances, 
present basic education in workers’ rights, develop political 
consciousness through low-risk actions, and work toward building 
a movement of workers that can win significant gains, such as a 
“living wage.” These centers can also serve as access points for 
unions which would not otherwise have access to certain 
communities, such as non-English speaking immigrants. 

Second, in any kind of organizing, those with the highest level 
of class consciousness must be central to the organizing. They will 
be the persons best able to explain things to others and to see the 
connections between local and globa] circumstances. They will also 
be the ones best able to see the connections among the many forms 
of inequality that exist in all capitalist societies. Given the nature of 
modern capitalism, those women and persons of color with the 
most developed class consciousness will have to be the key leaders 
of any labor movement. And at the same time, great efforts must be 
made to uncover capital’s most vulnerable points; it is in these that 
the most class conscious workers can be most effective. Transport 
workers, communication workers, food supply workers, high-tech 
workers, and others in key places must be organized and must 
exert their power in whatever ways they can. 

Third, ways must be found to connect the stable and the 
unstable sectors of the working class, that is, those with relatively 
secure employment and the burgeoning segment of insecure and 
informally employed. There must be broad labor movement 
organizations, broader than ordinary labor unions, to encompass an 
entire labor movement. Perhaps the community and worker plant 
takeovers which have taken place in Argentina and Venezuela will 
point the way here. 

Fourth and of most importance, we must ask what is the purpose 
of a labor movement. For what are workers to be organized? In 
other words, what are the principles of a labor movement? There is 
no point to talk about reorganizing the AFL-CIO and its unions, for 
example, if we don’t ask these questions. This is because the 
principles of a movement will dictate, to a large extent, its 
structure. The SEIU and IBT plans have nothing to say about these 
questions, so we can only assume that what they have in mind is 
the continuation of the conservative-pragmatic alliance and a hope 
for the return of the labor accord. In other words, business as 
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usual, or at least the way it was forty years ago. 
Bill Fletcher Jr. eloquently points out the problem with this 
approach: 


Thus, the US union movement is confounded by a 
problem; a problem that it cannot resolve inside of the 
Gompersian paradigm. If it acknowledges that global capital 
is involved in a war of annihilation against labor; if ic: 
acknowledges that US capital wants to eliminate unions from 
the US scene; if it acknowledges that it is. increasingly 
difficult to advance the living standards of any sector of the 
economy without having an internationalist approach; if it 
acknowledges that the demographics of the US workforce are 
changing; if it acknowledges that US foreign policy is at the 
service of two different wings of the ruling circles, neither of 
which has an interest in the working class, and both of which 
have an interest in one or another form of global domination; 
if it acknowledges that US foreign policy is generating hatred 
of the US by people around the world, then US organized 
labor is compelled to rethink itself in the fundamentals. 


To rethink ourselves really means that a dialogue must open 

_ up within the trade union movement and between the trade 
union movement and other movements. This dialogue must 
aim to reconceptualize trade unionism. This 
reconceptualization needs to lead in the direction of what I 
and my colleague Fernando Gapasin call “social justice 
unionism.” This is about more than organizing and it is about 
more than building alliances with other sectors of the 
population. 


Social justice unionism begins with the assumption that the 
New Deal and the welfare state as we once knew it, are not 
coming back. At the same time, the tendency toward 
barbarism, endless war, and pauperization for growing 
numbers of people must be halted. Thus, the question of the 
future of trade unionism must be integrally connected to a 
political realignment in this country and the conscious fight 
for political power. It must also be connected to a very 
different way of looking at unions and other mass 
organizations of the people overseas. This means that we 
must repudiate traditional US arrogance that assumes that all 
light and life begins within the borders of the USA. 


Implicit in Fletcher’s comments is that labor must move to the 
left if it is to survive. If, for example, one of the purposes of the 
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labor movement is to close the gap between rich and poor or to 
create greater social equality, inevitably the question arises as to 
whether these could ever be achieved under capitalism or whether 
the working class (and the union and labor movements) should be 
planning methods for challenging capitalist institutions, including 
the fundamentally exploitative character of the wage relationship. It 
is our experience that while some union leaders consider themselves 
leftists, radicals, or even socialists, they also believe that raising 
socialist issues is wildly idealistic and impractical. They put off 
these questions to the indefinite future, believing that they need to 
win more power before they can be raised. Since they are losing 
power by the ton, the struggle for sheer organizational survival 
takes precedence. But, maybe, keeping the higher goals in mind is a 
prerequisite for being able to win some power. As long as unions 
play the game of operating solidly within capitalism, accepting its 
basic rules, unions as we have known them could be doomed. The 
crisis we face should lead us not to narrow our vision of what 
needs to be fought for, but to broaden it. 

History bears powerful witness to the need for a radical 
reorientation of the world’s labor movements, movements with 
principles like those enumerated by U.S. Labor Against the War. 
Where would labor be without its socialists and communists, those 
most committed to equality of every kind and most willing to take 
the risks necessary (and convince others to take these risks) to 
build strong labor movements. Even in the conservative United 
States, the left-led unions of the CIO not only led the struggles 
against U.S. imperialism and racism, they also won the best 
agreements and were the most democratic. They actually did what 
AFL-CIO organizing director Stuart Acuff says unions must do now: 
“We need to define an agenda that has the potential to change 
peoples’ lives.” 


Reference Notes | 


The SEIU “Unite to Win” program can be found at http://Avww.unitetowin.org. 
The Teamsters: proposal for restructuring the AFL-CIO is at  http:// 
www.teamster.org/about/geb/resolutions/aflrestructure.htm. The AFL-CIO’s ` 
proposal is at http://www.aflcio.org/aboutaflcio/ecouncil/ec03032005k.cfm. 
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This year. „marks the centenary of the Industrial Workers of the 
World (IWW), American labor’s unique visionaries. It also marks - 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the AFL-CIO, the result 
of the merger of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organization. Remarkably it is also the tenth 
anniversary of the change of the guard at the AFL-CIO. In 1995, 
John Sweeney and his “New Voice” team, expressing the rumblings 
of disillusionment with then-president and prominent Cold Warrior 
Lane Kirkland sweeping through the middle and upper ranks of the 
organization, drove the old guard from the highest offices. The 
concurrence of the three anniversaries may be more-.than a 
coincidence. To see why, let us. go back and examine some recent 
labor history. 

No greater contrast in the history of labor could be aaa than 
the one between the inclusive, democratic, revolutionary IWW and 
the AFL-CIO. By 1995, Kirkland and his closest confidants, notably 
American Federation ‘of Teachers’ president Albert Shanker, had 
essentially given up on enrolling the unorganized, thus completing 
the misleadership of Kirkland’s predecessor, George Meany, in 
reducing organized labor from bold social movement to conservative 
special interest. The minuscule resources devoted to organizing 
reflected not only other priorities, but a deep logic. An important 
regional official once told me with considerable pride that his son, 
in business school, was preparing a thesis on union membership as 
the wisest investment a worker could make. The well-intended 
_ Official had long since come to see unionism as labor’s share in the 
“ownership society.” The idea that it could once again embody a 
radical crusade for justice and the redistribution of wealth was far 
more likely to induce fear than hope. 

The AFL-CIO has since its origins been a stalwart supporter of 
the Cold War and U.S. imperialism. Its leaders assumed that the 
fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of the Soviet Union would 
solidify their iron grip on a global business unionism. The prospect 


Paul Buhle coedited, with Nicole Schulman, Wobblies! A Graphic History 
(Verso, 2005) and, with labor muralist Mike Alewitz, has launched a centennial 
Wobbly Tour for 2005, http://www.wobblyshow.org, with banners, films, and 
music. 
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of obeisant affiliates within a privatized Russia seemed to put 
everything that they had desired nearly into their grasp. As the U.S. 
government and its corporate powers ruled the planet without 
challenge at the vaunted “end of history,” labor’s supreme chiefs 
fully expected to be in charge of the union side of things. As a 
loyal opposition, they had earned the right. 

Their global plan was a spectacular flop, as were their efforts to 
maintain their relevance domestically, through lobbying and vote- 
gathering. They had only been useful as a hedge in the Cold War, 
after all. The emerging political leaders of even the Democratic 
Party now barely nodded in the direction of labor, and Republicans 
` quietly concluded that the time had come to wipe out one erstwhile 
union bastion after another. 

The demise of Kirkland’s leadership is usually portrayed as a. 
palace coup, a view that underestimates the struggles waged from 
the 1960s onward by youthful radicals and the allies they acquired 
in unions such as the Service Employees International Union (SEIU), 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers (HERE, but today part of a merged 
HERE/UNITE), the textile unions (with shifting titles until the 2004 
merger), and above all the Teamsters. The greatest potential 
connection with the idealistic movements of the 1960s could not be 
made, thanks to the bureaucrats’ staunch resistance and the 
weapons in their arsenal. It was a devastating loss of opportunity, 
even as George Meany celebrated the rampage of Manhattan hardhats 
against antiwar marchers and as Richard Nixon rewarded the thugs’ 
leader with the cabinet post for the Department of Labor. 

But some of the young idealists hung tough. By the middle 1980s 
the struggles against U.S. intervention in Central America, which 
had a strong labor component, reached their high point and 
opposition had gained a legitimacy never permitted during the 
Vietnam era. Major affiliates, including several of the few successful 
internationals, had begun passing resolutions on foreign policy and 
in defense of their own gay and lesbian members, resolutions 
unthinkable in the homophobic Vietnam era when, for Meany and all 
but the closeted gay men on his staff, “fags” were viewed as 
interchangeable with McGovern supporters. 

And history was catching up with labor’s failures. The 
acceleration of immigration after 1965 proved crucial in several ways. 
The familiar restrictionist attitudes, time-tested since Gompers’s 
day and playing upon the racism and xenophobia that existed in the 
ranks, steadily lost their meaning when older workers shuffled off 
into retirement (their pensions promised by union contracts now 
more often stolen through corporate maneuvers) and foreign-born 
workers filled the mostly new, nonunion jobs. As a Rhode Island 
labor veteran observed at the dawn of the new century—with neither 
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resentment nor glee—all the “white people” of the region who 
wanted to be in unions already were. Henceforth, either labor would 
reach the others, especially the newer immigrants, mainly Latino 
and Asian, or it had no future at all. 

The “palace coup” character of the dethronement of Kirkland’s 
gang by Sweeney and company, in October,'1995, therefore disguised 
the degree to which demands for change at ‘the bottom and middle 
levels had met the sense of impending collapse from near the top. 
The outcome, however, was a problematic compromise. Promises 
made for more aggressive mobilization only lasted as long as the 
election season. The ‘Clinton-era Justice Department, ignoring 
assorted unsavory activities in the former Soviet Union and wherever 
else the AFL’s intelligence-connected operatives had not been 
replaced, focused in upon the money-shuffling of the reformed 
Teamster leadership, successfully promoting Jimmy Hoffa Jr., one 
more example of the CEO types now bungling the management of 
business unions. The boomlet of labor hopes that might have 
spurred a revived Democratic Party and the briefly promising efforts 
to create a leftward cultural- and-intellectual network practically 
died on the spot.” 

` To be sure, there have been hopeful moments and real victories, 
most notably the unionization in SEIU of some 70,000 homéworkers 
in Los Angeles County.? Not only SEIU but HERE and the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 
have had a few other extraordinary victories, notably AFSCME in 
Puerto Rico. Members of Marxist organizations, including the 
Communist Party, are no longer formally barred from holding union 
office, although the significance of this repeal of Cold War rules 
remains far from clear. Most important, immigrants—legal and 
illegal—are no longer viewed, at least officially, as the enemy. The 
historic principle of Gompers-style unionism, restriction of the labor 
market for the benefit of the labor aristocrat, is no longer the rule. 
By virtue of union defeat as much as anything else, even the white- 
men-only sacrosanct building trades, home to Catholic conservatives 
and to AFL-CIO apprenticeship programs that accomplished next to 
nothing (just as they were intended), are now considerably more 
nonwhite. 

The most remarkable and  under-reported development, 
meanwhile, is surely U.S. Labor Against War (USLAW), with unions 
representing literally millions of workers voting resolutions against 
U.S. involvement in Afghanistan and Iraq. Thanks to USLAW, the 
current AFL-CIO, for all its faults, is eons away from the thuggish 
policies so familiar in the administrative chambers of the CIA’s 
favorite union leaderships. USLAW would, in an earlier day, have 
been singled out by intellectuals like Arthur Schlesinger Jr. as a 
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dangerous source of subversion, bitterly attacked by loyal-opposition 
figures like Walter Reuther, investigated and, through various 
means, effectively outlawed. Now USLAW is tolerated at higher 
levels, mostly in silence, and no doubt watched carefully both by 
ambivalent labor leaders and by hawkish neoliberal (and 
neoconservative) intellectuals waiting to pounce. With the 
widespread disillusionment of the GIs and their families, unions 
could become a center for organized blue-collar peace sentiment 
unthinkable in the Vietnam era. 

But victories and other hopeful changes are nday the exception 
to a downward pattern. Even in unions blessed with new 
progressive leadership, the picture has mostly been gloomy. 
Republican control of Congress and the White House certainly 
counts against unionization of Wal-Mart or Starbucks, to take key 
examples. But there is too much difficulty to blame on politicians 
alone. 

So once again there is rising internal discontent. The basic 
outlines of this dissent are detailed elsewhere in this issue, but no 
matter what happens this summer at the federation’s convention— 
whether John Sweeney retires rather than running for office, retains 
the presidency with the quiet promise of turning it over to one of 
the opposition’s leaders, or prompts a dramatic walkout—we need 
to take a deep breath and think about what kind of unionism is 
needed. Historical examples should be instructive. 

Contrary to George Meany, who based his strategy upon a 
combination of political purges and political clout in the 
mainstream, American labor has rarely inched forward or 
successfully held its ground thanks to allies in high places. Political 
strength makes things easier in given situations, but it will never 
prove the determining factor. History tells us that employers will 
outdistance labor-friendly politicians sooner or later, and the 
demands for loyalty to the U.S. empire will be used to neutralize 
labor radicals’ challenges across the board. 

The initial CIO surge almost seventy years ago benefited from a , 
pro-union or neutral policy in the White House and a (temporary) 
reversal of historically anti-union law in Congress, through Section 
7a of the National Labor Relations Act. But the pressure to realize 
the change in statute came from below and threatened to burst out 
into something much more dangerous than the organization of 
industrial unions. The general strikes of 1934 in San Francisco, 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul, and Toledo (the last of these more a 
movement of unemployed with employed workers) arguably made 
the leftward turn of a highly ambiguous New Deal inevitable. Those 
strikes and the unions that grew out of them echoed, for a while, 
the familiar vision of solidarity articulated and carried out nowhere 
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more than in the old Industrial Workers of the World. 

The IWW was the “greatest thing on earth” according to its 
members and devotees. It averaged, in its best years, perhaps a 
hundred thousand members. Yet it brought together, for a time, the 
poorest and most downtrodden working people from every race and 
group, while its bards wrote some of the most moving and funniest 
songs mocking the rich exploiters and their willing slaves. Why 
would American poets, novelists, and radicals from John Dos Passos 
and Gary Snyder to Noam Chomsky (whose father was a Wobbly) - 
‘ continue to invoke the Wobblies when the memory of most unions 
is utterly gone from personal or family memory? 

The Wobbly, male or female, Asian or occidental, black, brown, 
red, or white, was only an ordinary human being in physique. He or 
she was different most of all because of a message that was 
explained, preached, and sung around the campfires of bindlestiffs 
(agricultural workers carrying bedrolls or bindles) and timber 
wolves (lumber workers); at the mess hall or commissary of hard 
rock miners and seamen; on the streets of mill villages but also in 
the social halls of Finnish-American, Hungarian, or Russian 
immigrants; across the borders in Canada and Mexico by men and 
women who moved from one job to another; and, for a while, even 
in the parlors of Greenwich Village. Their story was collaborative, 
collective, not reliant on any one hero or heroine, as heroic (or 
tragic) as individual Wobblies’ lives might be. 

A fair number of IWW members and a few leaders, like the 
martyred Frank Little, were at least part Indian. Wobbly poetry and 
lore pointed to a sense of joy in the wilderness, and a resentnient 
against what IWW jokesters called “snivelization.” This is no 
coincidence. One of the chief inspirations of Marx and Engels, 
during their later years, happened to be an amateur anthropology 
pointing to Indian tribes (among others) as the original 
“communistic” society of extended families and tribes sharing their 
possessions instead of accumulating private property. 

It is likely that Marx and Engels, expecting an early resolution 
of capitalism’s crisis, did not appreciate to what degree radical 
movements, then and in the future, depended upon a popular wish 
to.“return” from class society, to view capitalism as an interruption 
more than a certain and unavoidable stage of history. The vision of 
what was called the “Golden Day,” primitive communism before the 
rise of ruling classes, established churches, armies, and empires, 
was also widespread among European working classes of the later 
nineteenth century. The medieval revolt of European villagers and 
peasants against church and crown created communistic societies of 
sharing that lasted for weeks or months, and although they were 
drowned in an ocean of blood by the invading soldiers, these 
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societies left a memory for centuries after. 

Twentieth century visions of socialist-nationalist mixtures in 
third world revolutionary movements repeatedly evoked similar sets 
of images. Left-wing versions of Rastafarianism, in some ways the 
most literal version of evoking a communitarian logic entirely 
opposed to Western rationality, was mirrored in other respects by 
Liberation Theology, the Christological revolutionary promise of 
return to the practices of Jesus’ disciples. Generations earlier, the 
socialistic medievalism of England’s poet laureate, William Morris, 
had offered a world of handcraftsmanship, material simplicity, and 
labor with dignity in a family-like world of News from Nowhere. 

Morris’s vision was noticeably different from Edward Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, an efficient cooperation coordinated through 
something resembling a completely egalitarian and gender-equal, 
giant department store. And it was different from the vision of the 
Knights of Labor that had, in the United States, most clearly 
prefigured the IWW. Morris and the Knights wanted to hold back 
the spread of wage labor, while Bellamy saw a hopeful future from 
the middle-class perspective. The Wobblies, facing the emerging 
problem of working people at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
saw the international mobility of labor as well as capital as: 
inevitable; they looked not to the craftsmen but to the unskilled 
mass workers in giant factories or agricultural and extractive 
enterprises, as the central figures in labor’s hopes; and unlike the 
Knights (who encompassed women and African-Americans but ruled 
against Asian immigrant workers), the IWW embraced every worker 
as a basic principle of solidarity. t 

The IWW’s founding convention was called to order by the one- 
eyed William D. “Big Bill” Haywood in Brand’s Hall, on Chicago’s 
north side, on June 27, 1905. Over the next few days, ordinary 
delegates expressed fundamental, practical ideas about the labor 
movement, that labor needs solidarity in practice not in mere 
words. The American Federation of Labor’s craft unionism was not 
only out of date (organized for an earlier period of industrial labor) 
but ineffective, even for its members. 

This was a somewhat oversimplified view, as it turned out: craft 
unions persisted, usually because their members became supervisory. 
They were the “aristocrats of labor,” and their exclusionary union 
structures remained paramount until the rise of the CIO in the 
1930s, and broadly influential long afterward, most often as a 
conservative and frequently racist force allied with labor’s avid Cold 
Warriors. But the Wobblies were not wrong to call for solidarity as 
labor’s strength, and they espoused a revolutionary, emancipatory 
doctrine still unrealized today. Industrial] unions themselves were, 
in the Wobbly vision, to be the building blocks for the future 
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cooperative society. By joining an industrial union, workers could 
prepare themselves to take over society directly. Working people 
who understood their own power had the capacity to act upon their 
fundamental right to expropriate and share with other workers 
across the world everything that they collectively produced. 

For the IWW, ‘then, the familiar problem of the socialist 
movement being notoriously smal] in the United States could be 
solved in a new way. “Educating” workers into becoming socialists, 
through newspapers, speeches, and election campaigns, was too 
passive and not very successful. Workers needed to educate 
themselves, in and through their own actions and self-organization. - 

At the founding convention, among seventy delegates nominally 
representing 50,000 members, a mere two of the delegates—from 
the Western Federation of Labor and the amorphous American Labor 
Union—actually represented forty thousand of those members. 
Contrary to hopes that craft unionists could convert their structures 
into industrial unions, few craft union locals were represented as 
such, and many delegates actually presented only themselves. The 
high points were, then, the statement of principles beginning “The 
working class and the employing class have nothing in common,” 
and the memorable soliloquies on the floor of the convention. 

Thus Lucy Parsons, already renowned for her defense of her 
husband after the Haymarket incident in 1886 and as an African- 
American revolutionary in Chicago, famously spoke for the most 
lowly, women driven to prostitution. But she also spoke of workers’ 
capacity, arguing: “My conception of the strike of the future is not 
to strike and go out and starve, but to strike and remain in and 
take possession of the necessary property of production.” In this 
way, the extraordinary veteran of nineteenth-century class, race, and 
gender struggles predicted the sit-down strike of the future, which 
took place first in factories, then at sit-ins to integrate public 
facilities, and still later in college classrooms and presidents’ offices 
to protest the brutal war on Vietnam. 

A combination of internal disputes and the recession of 1906-07 
caused the IWW to lose large sections of its initial membership. 
The Western Federation of Miners’ departure was an especially 
bitter blow, followed by the expulsion of Daniel DeLeon and his 
following in the Socialist Labor Party (who formed their own small 
rival organization, known as the “Detroit IWW” for its home office). 
Still, the IWW survived, led scattered strikes, conducted a vigorous 
propaganda campaign for industrial unionism, and invented or 
reinvented the sit-down strike (with workers occupying the plant 
rather than leaving it to the care of the owners) as well as many 
other tactics of community mobilization. 

The early Wobblies were above all famous for their Westerners: 
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the part-Indians and the Yankees, sons and daughters of pony 
express drivers and gold ‘prospectors whose families had kept going 
west but never escaped poverty. But even in these early years, many 
of the militants were fresh from Europe or the children of 
immigrants, radicalized on the other side of the ocean or in their 
first years of American life. They remained in the IWW when native- 
born “Americans” mostly came and left, published magazines and 
newspapers that lasted decades, “and kept the Wobbly spirit alive 
for later generations. 

Strikes of mostly immigrant workers returned the Wobblies from 
a threatened obscurity during 1906-09 to the center of the picture, 
not only for the labor movement but American society at large. At 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, in 1909, a Wobbly-led strike brought 
together mostly Slavic immigrants in ways that thrilled socialists 
and chilled their enemies. Something. was in the air, as the Socialist 
vote moved toward an apex in 1912 with dozens of communities 
electing radical working-class candidates to office, and hundreds of 
local gatherings of immigrants creating their own institutions 
around the funeral parlor and recreational center, confident that the 
future would bring a cooperative prospect. 

' Then came the strikes in Lawrence, Massachusetts in 1912 and 
Paterson, New Jersey in 1913, events with repercussions not only in 
the United States but far beyond. Waves of labor activity among the 
unskilled (but not only the unskilled) in Britain, the future Irish 
Republic, Germany, France, Italy, and even distant Australia picked 
up Wobbly slogans and tactics, buoyed by .hopes of a global 
democratic transformation. 

After the Paterson disappointment, enemies of. the IWW called 
the organization beaten. It wasn’t true by a long shot. The Wobblies’ 
free speech fights combined daring with keen strategic sensibility. 
But their mobilization of migratory workers offered the best hopes 
for a large, sustained labor organization. 

The Agricultural Workers Organization (AWO) planted itself in 
the work-life culture of the mostly white, male, mobile harvest 
workers of the plains states. Like the Wobs in the mines’ and 
sawmills, they epitomized the Western (and “American”) spirit. of 
the organization. Notoriously rebellious and restless, their effective 
control of box car-riding (“show your red card”) was legendary. The. 
capability of Wobbly organizers to create miniature egalitarian 
communities among the transient workers testified to their 
adeptness but also their belief in the lowest ranks of workers. 

The larger AWO could also grow strong in the face of 
repression, peaking in 1918, for a seemingly unlikely reason. The 
First World War created a labor shortage: it was easier to quit or 
get fired and move on, because more jobs were available everywhere. 
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Not that AWO organizing drives necessarily succeeded. The racial 
diversity of many California farms was difficult to overcome 
(although they tried). The repression of labor during wartime meant 
suppression of Wob newspapers, arrests of organizers, and threats 
of vigilante violence. In the longer run, the mechanization of farming 
would dramatically reduce the numbers of agricultural workers and 
their bargaining power. 

Wobblies also learned chat organizing in fields was more 
complicated than in factories. They could not rely on family or 
ethnic ties, and so had to rely on sudden job actions, slowdowns, 
and similar tactics to attract and hold members. Thus in April 1915, 
Frank Little called a conference to organize casual workers (hoboes), 
creating a job delegate system within the IWW, with Wobs setting 
wage and hour demands before the harvest, selecting an individual 
or committee to negotiate with a farmer, and then having all the 
Wobs ratify the agreement. This way, the AWO built quickly and 
successfully. Dues were a two dollar initiation, then fifty cents per 
month. By 1915, many had won immediate Wob goals: the ten hour 
day, three dollar minimum, overtime, good board, clean beds; all 
realizable because war raised the price of wheat. 

Thus, Wobs would arrive outside town,’ establish a “jungle” near 
a stream, then call a meeting and elect committees to keep the 
camp clean. A “spud and’ gump brigade” foraged or begged for food 
and did the cooking, while ‘some got jobs in town to build up a 
common fund. This was the IWW world in miniature, a workers’ 
society run by itself—although organizing it and keeping it going 
sometimes distracted from actual organizing in the fields. 

IWW strike leadership would naturally be blamed’ for causing 
deaths and injuries handed out by police and private thugs. Huge 
defense fights’ exposed terrible conditions while leaders were 
handed long sentences. Yet, the IWW’s reputation spread most 
amazingly. Japanese and Chinese workers had theif own labor 
organizations that worked with the IWW, although not usually 
affiliating directly. The Fresno branch chartered the Japanese Labor 
League in 1908 with a thousand members. Mexicans formed their 
own Wobbly locals (especially in San Diego and Los Angeles) and 
published Wobbly pamphlets, leaflets, and papers in Spanish. All 
this: activity was unknown and indeed unwanted by the mainstream 
AFL. 

For a histone moment in 1918, the AWO opened new offices in 
Minneapolis, and Chicago, bought new printing plants, and planned 
a. bright future. Wobblies declared the Russian “soviets” (literally, 
“workers councils”) to be mirrors of their own activity. Then came 
the red scares of 1919-21 in’ the United States, followed by the 
. crushing of a vast and powerful Italian working-class uprising and 
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other bitter disappointments., 

The Brotherhood. of Timber Workers (BFW) iehi be E as 
well as any, as the bright promise of the IWW crushed underfoot. 
It was extraordinary as an, interracial] union in the South, made up 
mostly of lumberjacks and sawmill. workers in the Louisiana/Texas 
Piney Woods region, being logged out by the big companies. 
Legendary Southern-born. poet and agitator-editor Covington Hall _ 
quickly transformed the rudimentary ‘and mostly secret BTW into a - 
Wobbly movement.. Officially adopting the.’principles of the IWW, 
the BIW invited full membership rights-to women and nonwhites 


(including a scattering of Mexicans and.Indians) and set out to . 


organize the mill towns one by one. During a series of strikes in 
1912-13, it expanded ‘to .as many as 20,000 members; then 
‘strikebreakers, official and .private police, rushed in.to crush the 
organization. Violent strikes, led to an intensive legal-defense 
campaign for Wobs framed and put on trial. The BIW struggled on 
for years but never recovered. 

The railroading of Wobbly leaders into federal prisons -for long 
sentences on a variety of charges, the sudden growth of AFL and 
independent unions—sometimes recruiting former Wobblies -a 
organizers—combined with the appeal. of .the new American 
Communist movement proved all too daunting. Prosecutorial charges 
of “criminal syndicalism” mystified later generations of radicals (as 
well as civil libertarians). and were scarcely understood among most 
of the defendants. During the „McCarthy era decades: later, 
Communists (by their nature wholly opposed to Wobbly or anarchist 
doctrines) were still being arrested on such creaky. statutes. Actress 
Lucille Ball, facing a House Un-American Activities Committee.- 
investigating her past sympathies with Communists, was -thus- 
quizzed. on criminal syndicalism and could ‘honestly respond that 
she had never heard the phrase. 

“Syndicalism,” a term popular in Panie and Italy, rA among 
some activists in Britain, Germany, and elsewhere, had, always- been 
closer to doctrinaire anarchism. than , the IWW, and’ sometimes 
linked .to individual acts of violence (rather than a mostly passive 
sabotage, “accidental” malfunctioning of machines, or just:a waitress 
talking against the food of the restaurant). Those calling themselves 
syndicalists in the United States were mostly competitors to the 
IWW, urging affiliation of radicals with the mainstream AFL, boring 
from within to achieve their aims by winning over. craft union 
members.. The charge, however, was never intended by prosecutors 
to. be. precise in any case. Like the ‘insistence that Wobblies rather 
than scabs, cops,.and assorted thugs had started rough stuff on and 
around the picket line, “criminal syndicalism” was a convenient 


label. 
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The Espionage Acts offered another legalization of outright 
repression. Enacted in 1917 with the Selective Service Act, these 
laws necessarily offered a virtually open definition of what might be 
deemed to constitute espionage, inasmuch as socialists and 
Wobblies had no more sympathy for the German kaiser than the 
British king or other symbolic nationalisms in the. war. The laws 
governing the naturalization of the foreign-born, altered after the 
assassination of President McKinley (by a native- -born anarchist, son 
of an immigrant) began to be applied against Wobbly noncitizens 
seeking citizenship as early as 1912, soon making it all but 
impossible for sworn members to naturalize. Meanwhile, Congress 
and the president (for the moment in a liberal, civil libertarian 
mood) debated the merits of further repressive legislation against 
those who damaged or endangered property. By 1918, federal troops 
broke up Wobbly picket lines in Arizona by declaring the production 
of copper to be a “war utility,” those hindering production thus 
liable to prosecution under the new Sabotage Act. 

The U.S. State Department and Bureau of Immigration had also 
set themselves upon yet another distinct rationale of repression. By 
the time the United States had entered the war, immigration 
officials had been given far more latitude in deciding who to deport 
and under what conditions. The Immigration Act of 1918 was 
designed specifically to deprive radical aliens of any rights of 
Constitutional protection. For the first time in U.S. history, guilt by 
association or belief became a deportable offense; even before the 
law was enacted, the bureau began to plan the deportation of 
Wobblies by its own standards, in ways eerily familiar to today’s 
civil libertarians: membership, sympathy, financial support, or even 
implied agreement with IWW aims could be used. Faced with 
initial defeats in the courts, the bureau secretly devised new 
standards, and these would be upheld. Any alien known to support 
the IWW, a perfectly legal organization, could nevertheless be held 
and deported. The Labor Department, the attorney general, and the 
highest circles around the president could join with company 
officials, sheriff's agents, and paid thugs to attack Wobs most 
anywhere, but especially in the Northwest, where so many loggers 
swore loyalty to the movement. The foreign-born would not even be 
allowed legal counsel—a further prediction of future methods of 
“legal” repression. 

During the uprisings of 1919, amid massive May Day parades, a 
general strike in Seattle, and solidarity actions to prevent war ‘goods 
being shipped to counter-revolutionary forces in embattled Russia, 
it nevertheless seemed for an extended moment that persecution 
only deepened the class struggle. Then it was over. Within a year, 
the young Communist movement had nearly destroyed itself (with 
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considerable help from police agents) along with the Socialist Party 
in a round of wild factionalism, seeking the perfect revolutionary 
formula while real radicals faced immediate problems. 

The Wobblies still were not finished. As the most vital of the 
new literature on them reminds us, official Wobbly historians have 
been at pains to demonstrate that the IWW did not die from the 
persecutions and the continuing red scare. Indeed, the Wobs’ 
propaganda apparatus took on a new life during the 1920s, nearly a 
thousand oil workers were added to more thousands of harvest 
workers holding steady, miners in the Canadian west drew close to, 
the IWW, and above all the mostly African-American Marine 
Transport Workers (MTW) sank roots from its Philadelphia base 
seaward. 

But a calamitous split in the IWW developed over a complex of 
internal issues, including centralization of the organizational 
leadership, and the movement ultimately retreated into an 
educational/agitational framework. In this form it continued, notably 
in the distant north country of the Midwest. One group of the 
Finnish-born radicals had left the Socialist Party and joined the 
Wobblies in 1914, publishing JIndustrialistii (1915-75), with more 
than 20,000 readers at its height. The same group took over the 
Finnish-led Work People’s College, a labor school that taught 
radical ideas and skills, and kept it going for more than thirty 
years. 

It might almost be said that the IWW was surviving mainly in 
‘memory, as in the memories of older workers influencing the young 
and in the brief flourishing of assorted independent radical unions 
of the early 1930s, the sit-down strikes of the next few years, and 
the early, vital era of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Former Wobblies were especially numerous in the longshore, 
shipping, and seafood processing trades, lumber, harvest workers, 
hard rock miners, and arguably almost everywhere that Chicanos 
were part of agricultural workers’ mobilization. Rarely did they rise 
to the heights of leadership—William Z. Foster’s role in the 1919 
Steel Strike offered one example, Harry Bridges’s longtime 
presidency of the International Longshoremens and Warehousemen’s 
Union another—but they were notable at the local level of industrial 
union drives as old heroes receiving their just gratitude. 

A remarkable sight appeared in 1966: IWW buttons on the lapels 
of the organizers in the fast-rising student radical movement, 
Students for a Democratic Society. Only a few years earlier, SDS had 
been the child of a campus social democratic movement, the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy. Influenced no doubt by 
the sit-ins that drew inspiration from sit-downs decades earlier, a 
famous conference of 1962 at Port Huron, Michigan, saw an SDS 
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statement (drafted by Tom Hayden and others influenced, some 
said, by the ideas of Pan African giant C. L. R. James as well as 
radical sociologist C. Wright Mills, among others) that sounded 
less like old left Marxism and more like Wob doctrine. It urged 
“participatory democracy,” not as proletarian as IWW ideas, to be 
sure, but also a movement from below rather than above, relying 
upon ordinary people rather than experts, however liberal or left 
wing. i l 

The sympathy remained largely sentimental. But here and there 
fascinating local developments reminded observers that the IWW 
was very much alive. During the. 1980s and early 1990s, Wobs could 
be found among youngsters, mainly, striving to save the mighty 
redwoods of California through an alliance with timber workers. At 
the turn of the new century and after, Wob membership drifted up 
and down, scatterings of new locals (especially in counter-culture 
towns) were formed or disappeared. A successful employees’? May 
2004, vote and precarious victory (by IWW IU/660) at a Starbucks 
in mid-Manhattan—immediately appealed by the corporate giant— 
proved once again that Wobblies had a role where the mainstream 
labor movement had given up trying. 

The Starbucks event, an IWW success among resentful, usually 
part-time workers in low-paid sectors with few if any benefits, 
suggested the prospect that loomed ahead. The globalism that had 
been the very heart of the Wob understanding has become 
‘increasingly real in daily life. Workers of many countries now have 
no choice. They are being forced into solidarity with each other for 
dignity and survival, even if the. official labor leaders maintain an 
outdated and conservative approach to the rapidly changing world 
economy. Antiglobalization demonstrations from Seattle to 
Manhattan to Latin America, Europe, and Asia, often brought out 
Wobbly signs for the best possible reasons. Perhaps, after a century, 
the organic basis for IWW-envisioned success had finally arrived. 
At any rate, given the accelerating attack of corporations upon the 
planet and all living creatures, it is getting close to now or never. 

The vision of plain folk running society for their own benefit, 
without bosses, without politicians, without a coercive state, army, 
navy, air force, or marines. Also without hatred and suspicion of 
foreigners. Or the frequently all-encompassing guilt that because we 
are rich, someone wants to take our riches away from us. That way 
of looking at freedom makes the IWW look like a lot more than a 
labor organization, or bigger than all the other labor organizations 
combined. It looks like the grassroots of the  ecological/ 
environmental movement, for instance, rather than the well-paid 
officials of organizations. It looks like the Mexicans and Americans 
who welcomed the Zapatistas taking back the land that had been 
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stolen from their people. It looks like every antiwar movement. It 
even looks a little like the world John Lennon summed up in the 
song “Imagine”: no distant god, no country, just us humans, all of 
us, and our world. 

It also looks a lot more than anyone would have suspected, 
thirty or forty years ago, like a rapidly submerging working-class 
America today. The world of the. Wobs was made up of immigrant 
workers (like ours now), without steady employment, health plans, 
social security,,or drug benefits (like the future that Republicans 
and many a Democrat envision), without any responsibility on the 
part of the filthy rich for the growing, class of .poor—so much ‘like 
the society around us. The world of the Wobblies was one realized 
in its best moments by solidarity across race, ethnic, gender, and 
nationality lines. 

The Wobbly world and promise was wrecked, finally, by the 
eager collaboration of corporate business and the military, liberals 
and conservatives along with labor leaders like Samuel Gompers, all 
of them committed firmly to empire. Will the same thing or 
something like it happen now as the empire slides into crisis again? 
Only time will tell. What the Wobs did was to hold up an 
alternative vision of labor and social solidarity against capital, the 
alternative we need now more than ever. Lacking this, we confront 
a continuing collapse of organized labor. 


Notes 


l, I make this case in Taking Care of Business: Samuel Gompers, George 
Meany, Lane Kirkland and the Tragedy of American Labor (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1999), a volume whose conclusions represent, 
in a way, a reflection on a political lifetime of reading Monthly 

Review. 

2. Such was the fate of Scholars, Artists and Writers for Social Justice 
(SAWSJ), a group which many of us hopeful. of the new AFL 
leadership joined enthusiastically. The resources needed for a campus- 
and-community network never became available, and without labor 
dynamism, the first wave of highly successful public conferences 
closed with a sense of disappointment. SAWS] faded and disappeared. 
Bill Fletcher Jr., Elaine Bernard, Steve Fraser, and others weteimows 
to MR readers were among its outstanding figures. 

3. The strongest. case is made for. California labor in “Labor Builds 
Regional Power,” a special issue of Working USA 8 (December, 2004), 
by Barbara Byrd and Nari Rhee, “Building Power in the New 
Economy: The South Bay Labor Council,” and Larry Frank and Kent, 
Wong, “Dynamic Political Mobilization: the Los Angeles County 
Federation of Labor,” 131-53 and 155-81, respectively. 
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There is no disputing that these are tough times for the working 
class and its allies (all those oppressed by capitalism). The working 
class lacks ‘a political party; social services to assist us. with the 
inevitable problems we face have. been eroded; and even our few 
precious institutions, especially unions, seem overwhelmed. by the 
relentless attacks. 

Consider these few facts: The federal minimum wage of $5.15 has 
not changed in seven years; it is now 6l percent of poverty level. 
Forty-five million people lack health insurance; for those who have 
it, premiums have risen 33 percent and out- -of-pocket expenses 49 
percent, more than eating up most pay raises. Twenty-two of the 
thirty-one “red’ states” (those which. voted for George Bush in the 
2004 election) have right-to-work laws. Manufacturing , jobs have 
declined 12’ percent in the last several years, but unionized 
manufacturing jobs in, the same period have declined 66 percent. 
Union membership is barely 13 percent. In the private sector it 
accounts for a smaller percentage of the workforce than in the 
1920s, the period that has usually been identified as the low-water 
mark. coe 

As the debate rages about what to do, it is useful to step back 
and see how it got to this point. As Ella Baker persuasively put it, 
“I am saying as you must say, too, that in order to see where we 
are going, we not only must remember where we have been, but we 
must understand where we’ve been.” 

Many labor analysts place the onset. of the crisis in the early 
1970s. After the Vietnam War things really began to blow apart. 
Thats when the post-Second World War “consensus” came 
unraveled. At the heart of that consensus was the tacit agreement 


Elly Leary, a former autoworker whose plant closed, retired from UAW 
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that if labor signed on to the Cold War empire-building agenda, the 
capitalists would lay off. This consensus, of course, barely existed 
for nonwhite workers. 

The 1970s were when white workers, who more than anyone else 
had made great gains after the Second World War, saw their way of 
life under attack. Only those folks of color, principally blacks of 
African descent, who were working in manufacturing, and unionized, 
benefited from the consensus. 

But placing the crisis at the collapse of the consensus misreads 
history and is, I would argue, too simplistic. This isn’t the first 
time labor has been at the crossroads. All along the labor movement 
has faced choices about what to do in times of crisis and difficulty. 
I want to point out how these different choices and, more 
importantly the roads not taken, have led to where we are today. 
These choices revolve around three critical and interconnected 
issues. For this discussion they have been separated, but in real life 
each one builds and intersects with the other, so that the result is 
something different than merely the sum of its parts. 

For example, take the first issue, white supremacy. In this 
country it was built on the platform of patriarchy. Furthermore, no 
conversation about white supremacy can be separated from issues of 
class. So while we may talk about white supremacy, we know its 
contours and dynamics are detetmined by the additional interplay 
of patriarchy and class. As historian Robin Kelley says, “Racism is 
gendered, sexism is racialized, and class differences are reproduced 
by capitalism.” What I point out are just a few major markers of a 
more complex situation that requires a deeper analysis that pulls 
together the interconnectedness of issues and oppressions. 


Issue 1: Not Confronting White Supremacy 


At the start of the modern day labor movement after the Civil 
War when the first national unions formed, in particular the 
National Labor Union (NLU), choices were made about who could 
belong. After some angry debate, the NLU decided to exclude 
former slaves. Indeed, the majority forces inside the NLU were 
“Copperheads,” pro-Confederate northern Democrats, who attracted 
northern workers over the 1863 draft law, passed by a Republican 
Congress, which allowed the rich to buy their way out of military 
service. ; 

The 1870s saw the birth of a number of labor unions, some local 
or regional in influence, others national in scope. Most of these 
unions were skill or trade based—printers, ironworkers, and the 
like. Many of these unions had members and leaders who were part 
of socialist or anti-capitalist parties. Even so, uniformly these 
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unions and parties were racist and sexist. In the East and South, 
blacks were the main target; in the West, there was a virulent anti- 
Chinese racism. Most labor activists in this country know the racist 
origins of the union label—a scheme by the cigar makers union, 
wholeheartedly supported by the socialist Workingmen’s Party, to 
show their product was not made by Chinese immigrant labor whom 
they had barred from union membership. 

Both the Knights of Labor, which was a major player from the 
early 1870s through the early 1890s, and the Industrial Workers of 
the World (IWW), whose star shone from 1905 through 1918, had 
better records on confronting white supremacy (and patriarchy). 
However, by the time the American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
assumed the driver’s seat of the labor movement during the First 
World War, efforts to build a more inclusive labor movement were 
dead in the water. The AFL vigorously enforced a policy of black 
and Asian exclusion. A little known but telling example is the case 
of the Japanese Mexican Labor Union, born in the beet fields of 
California in the early years of the twentieth century. Initially, sugar 
farmers used Mexican and Chinese contract labor, but that ended 
with the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1902. 

Japanese workers were then aggressively recruited through an 
ethnically based subcontract system. The Sugar Beet Association, 
afraid of the growing power of the subcontractors to improve wages 
and working conditions, refused to hire through subcontractors, cut 
wages, and tightened their grip on purchases through the company 
stores. 

Unexpectedly, the Japanese and Mexican workers and 
subcontractors formed a labor association, went on strike, crippling 
the industry and eventually winning all their demands. Soon after, 
the Japanese Mexican Labor Association (JMLA) applied to the AFL 
for a charter. Samuel Gompers, then president of the AFL, granted 
the union a charter on the condition that Asians could not become 
members. The JMLA was furious and rejected the charter saying, 
“We would be false to them and to ourselves and to the cause of 
unionism if we accepted privileges for ourselves which are not 
accorded to them.” 

Until the 1930s when the first national labor laws were passed 
(the famous Wagner Act), unions were not legally recognized. 
Workers trying to organize could be tried for conspiracy. In order 
to get the necessary votes in Congress, President Franklin Roosevelt 
had to make a deal with the “Dixiecrats,” the significant number of 
Southern Democrats, many of whom were wealthy farm owners 
descended from slave-holding planters (thus their other name, 
“plantocracy”). 
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The Dixiecrats agreed to vote to legalize labor unions if the law 


excluded agricultural and domestic workers. This compromise 
eliminated most of the black working class in the South from legal 
union coverage. This compromise was originally intended to keep 
former slaves and their descendants in a state of poverty and 
dependence; today immigrant farm workers from Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Haiti feel its consequences. 


And of course, there was the failure of Operation Dixie, the 


post-Second World War effort by the Congress of Industrial 
Organization (CIO) to organize the South. Operation Dixie failed 
because of three essential mistakes: 


1. 


30 


Transplanting the Northern strategy that successfully organized 
automobile plants and steel mills onto the South without any 
regard for Southern culture and usually at the hands of Northern 
organizers. 

The refusal to confront white supremacy because it was thought 
that it would be too difficult and no white workers would join 
the union. We should be clear. A frank reckoning with white 
supremacy was a task of extreme difficulty. It meant taking on 
the complex and volatile mix of class, gender, and religion that 
were the foundation of, as Southern author Lillian Smith so 
clearly put it, the “drug of white supremacy.” Instead, the CIO 
focused exclusively on economic issues, avoiding discussion of 


-race, white consciousness, or what role nonwhites would play 


inside the union. 
The dread of confronting this core issue was part of the reason 
that Operation Dixie targeted textile mills. That workforce was 


almost entirely white. Textiles were chosen even though the 


bitter memories of repression from the strike wave of 1934 were 
still fresh and the mill owners’ iron grip on Southern mill towns 
made General Motor’s role in Flint, Michigan seem benign. 
Demonstrating the lengths the CIO went to avoid the issue was 
the failure to organize in tobacco—the South’s other main 
industry—where organizing drives had been very successful 
during the early 1940s. Tobacco’s workforce was multiracial. Up 
to December 1946, the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied. 
Workers of America-CIO (FTA) had been involved in sixty-two 
Operation Dixie drives, winning fifty-two of them for a gain of 
more than 12,500 workers. 

Purging or banning any organizer or shop activist who was “left” 
or “red.” One of the first to go was the FTA, whose leadership 
and organizing staff in the South were dominated by women and 
men of color, many of whom had joined the Communist Party. 
This left Operation Dixie in the hands of racially conservative, 
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anticommunist white males, many of whom had little experience - 
in Southern ways of organizing. None of them were about to 
challenge the economic, social, and political: hegemony of the 
Dixiecrat-controlled system of white supremacy, nor the 
patriarchal foundation it rested upon. 


Issue 2. The Defeat of Community Unionism 


The Knights of Labor organized not just by sector but also 
geographically. In cities across the country the Knights formed 
“lodges” that included everyone in the community, regardless of 
their job, or no job. Women, African Americans, and Mexicans were 
part of the Knights and served in leadership roles. At their 1886 
national convention in Richmond, Virginia, the Knights successfully 
demanded that African-American delegates be admitted to all hotels 
and theaters. The Knights did, however, exclude the Chinese. 

The Knights were popular because they emphasized land reform, 
education, and mutual aid societies, held social functions, and urged 
workers to form cooperatives. In many places, they were the hub of 
all working-class and progressive activity. For example, the New 
Mexican Knights, under: Mexicano leadership, helped form the 
People’s Party, which dominated local politics for several years. 

The demise of the Knights allowed the AFL to consolidate’ its 
position as the “legitimate” trade union movement. Their policy of 
“bread and butter” unionism limited to workers’ wages and working 
conditions at a specific work site became the predominant paradigm. 

The formation of the CIO was a much-needed counterweight. 
Because most CIO organizing was centered in mass production 
industries which had a large immigrant workforce (Eastern Europe 
predominantly) as well as some African Americans, CIO organizers 
relied heavily on ethnic community organizations like social clubs, 
burial societies, churches, and the like. Many CIO organizers were 
recruited from these organizations. 

CIO organizing efforts in the South prior to Operation Dixie 
similarly relied on organizing both in the community and the 
workplace. An excellent example of how this strengthened both the 
movements in the workplace and in the communities is FTA Local 
22 in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. In early 1947 the local 
campaigned vigorously for three candidates for city alderman. All 
three won, and the top vote-getter, Kenneth Williams, received the 
largest vote for any alderman in the history of Winston-Salem. 
Moreover, he was the first black alderman since Reconstruction. 

It is little known that in 1946 the CIO’s plan was not limited to 
organized workers. Their program of class demands, accompanied 
by the largest strike wave in U.S. history, covered both union and 
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nonunion workers: thirty hours work for forty hours pay—a program 
designed to help integrate tens of thousands of returning soldiers 
while still allowing women and minorities, who had taken their 
jobs, to retain some much needed, well-paid (union) employment; 
national health insurance; 25 cents an hour pay raise for every 
worker, roughly a $3.25 an hour raise today. That CIO front was 
broken by Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers (UAW) in 
the fall of 1946 when he signed an agreement with General Motors, 
locking into place our society’s pattern of company-sponsored health 
insurance and ending any discussion about national health insurance 
for decades. 


Issue 3: Not Challenging Capitalism (the ‘C’ Word) and Empire 


As mentioned, the consolidation of the second industrial 
revolution—and the financial meltdown in the 1870s—set the stage 
for the rise of the Knights. Not only were they grounded in the 
community, they were anticapitalist. Part of their program was to 
return to a simpler way of life, before the industrial age of robber 
barons. They wanted a “cooperative commonwealth.” The Zapatista 
program of cooperatives and niche economics is very similar to the 
Knights’ cooperative commonwealth. 

Once the Knights of Labor had been crushed, two other labor 
federations rose to prominence. One was the AFL, the other the 
IWW. The IWW was avowedly anticapitalist. The preamble to the 
IWW’s founding convention boldly states, “The working class and 
the employing class have nothing in common....It is the historic 
mission of the working class to do away with capitalism.” This was 
not mere rhetoric. For example, they opposed union contracts as 
compromising with capital. 

The IWW believed the way to settle scores, both at work and in 
the community, was through direct action. But it was their stand 
against the First World War as a war of the bosses in which the 
working class world-wide would lose that doomed them. They faced 
outright repression from the government—jailings, beatings, 
deportations and endless trials. The AFL rode to preeminence on 

‘its pro-war stand and frankly aided and abetted governmental 
repression efforts of the Wobblies. ; 

Another significant fork in the road came after the Second World 
War. There were massive Cold War purges inside the union 
movement of those who challenged capitalism. Not coincidentally, 
most of these were the same forces that were challenging white 
supremacy (and did the most to cultivate and develop woman 
leaders). This took place at the same time as Operation Dixie and 
compounded its mistakes. The purges led rather quickly to the 
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merger of CIO and AFL and signing on to the Cold War agenda. 

For years, international relations of the AFL-CIO were squarely 
in line with the ruling Cold War consensus. Through its 
international department, the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development (AIFLD), founded in 1962 in response to the Cuban 
Revolution, actively promoted only “free trade unions” and crushed 
indigenous union movements around the world, many of them 
anticapitalist. 

Even though the AFL-CIO under John Sweeney backed off from 
many of these abuses, the record is still poor. For example, we 
heard a lot about supporting the oil workers’ union in Venezuela, a 
union which proclaimed Chavez a threat to democracy and the- 
unions. It was never mentioned that the union the AFL-CIO 
supported was the union of bosses and supervisors, not the union 
of the workers, who actually went to work and manned the oil 
facilities. 

Overall, labor’s official “international relations” are mired in 
U.S.-centric arrogance and begin and end with rhetoric about 
mutual aid and support, or “labor solidarity.” Real analysis of 
forces, context, and conditions rooted in an anti-neoliberal 
framework are not part of the current dialogue. 

Finally, there is the steadfast allegiance of the dominant trend 
within the union movement to the Democratic Party, even when that 
party has carried out over the last dozen years a pro-neoliberal, 
anti-worker agenda. 

But capitalism isn’t only about foreign relations, politics, and 
economics. Capitalism is also about culture, and consequently, 
social control. The more powerful the dominant system, in this case 
capitalism, the more dominant its culture and the less it needs to 
rely on force for social control. Culture is way more than “good” art 
and music or popular culture. It encompasses how people view and 
interpret the world around them, what passes for “common sense,” 
“normal,” “moral values,” and right and wrong. Culture gives 
meaning to ideas like “democracy,” “equality,” and “freedom.” It 
even extends to ideas about what makes a good organization, 
something quite central to the current debate inside the union 
movement. 

Most of the time everyone in this country, including our 
institutions like unions, is constrained by U.S. capitalist culture. 
For example, much of the language of the current union debate is 
about capturing “market share.” The organizational suggestions have 
much in common with capitalist business’ practices—mergers and 
consolidations for efficiency; power shifting to the top for 
accountability; and a tremendous reliance on charismatic individuals 
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(in this case all white men!) at the national level to exemplify the 
program and mobilize the base around what the top leadership has 
developed for them. None of the major proposals questions this 
dominant organizational model of top-down, leader-centered groups 
in the context of capitalist cultural hegemony. 

But in times of strong social movements, countercultural ideas 
can gain, at least temporarily, a foothold. These organizations are 
characteristically bottom-up, with developed grassroots leaders who 
are group-centered. Additionally, they have strong ties to the 
community and larger social and political issues and movements. It 
is no coincidence that this countercultural model deals with the 
intersectionality of issues and oppressions. 

Put another way, if the issue of organization for working-class 
power revolves around the axis of class (capitalist social relations), 
it is also true that the solution must simultaneously include, and 
solve, issues around white supremacy and patriarchy. As I’ve tried 
to show throughout, issues of race, class, and gender are 
inextricably woven together. Situations determine which one holds 
the key to solve the others. 

In any event, organizations which successfully combine all these 
elements and deal with all the intersecting issues hold the promise 
of merging disciplined action, which members collectively plan and 
control, and a place where individuals can develop their full 
potential as critical thinkers and well-rounded human beings. These 
organizations I call “liberatory organizations.” Time after time 
though, they have become the roads not taken. But when such 
organizations have become part of the labor movement the results 
have been stunning. 

One of the most famous IWW actions was the ten-week strike 
of 23,000 against the American Woolen Company in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts in January 1912. Lawrence was a typical mill town. 
The official U.S. government investigation into the strike estimated 
that 60,000 of the 85,000 residents were dependent upon the textile 
industry, the largest employer being American Woolen. 

Most remember the strike because of the leading role women 
strikers played. Polish women led the walk-out. Erroneously 
thinking that the police would not beat or jail women, they were 
central to organizing the picket lines. Women strikers coined the 
famous strike slogan, “We want bread but we want roses too.” Less 
is known about their unique methods, usually not shared with male 
leaders, of dealing with scabs. What also stands out is the 
innovative organizational solution to build unity among twenty-four 
ethnic groups with twenty-two different languages~a bargaining 
committee of nearly 300, with delegates from each language and 
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ethnic group. 

Another example is graphically replayed for us in the movie salt 
of the Earth where issues of race, class, and gender collide in the 
building and maintenance of a member-run local. Here Mexicano/ 
Chicano miners of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers struck Empire Zinc from October 1950 to January 1952. The 
strike, as well as the movie’s filming, is set in the context of 
McCarthyism and a company town ruthlessly ruled ‘by an Anglo 
minority. As the strike grinds on it escalates into a community 
strike because of mass evictions and assorted corporate/law 
enforcement evil doings that are chock full of white supremacy and 
sexism. Women get involved in a big way, altering their role and 
consciousness. And workers from surrounding mines: arrive to lend 
support. 

The underlying internal contradictions among the strikers are 
rolled out on film for everyone to see. There is the racism of the 
white organizer sent from the international even though he is part 
of a “Communist dominated” union (to use the phrase of the day). 
Front and center is the issue of the patriarchy of Mexicano and 
Anglo men. As Debby Rosenfeld’s brilliant 1976 review says, “These 
struggles—against racism, sexism, the unchecked power of the 
ruling class—converge and coalesce. At times they conflict (or seem 
to conflict) with one another. Where they conflict, the mining 
community becomes divided against itself. Where they converge, 
there is unity.” 

Fortunately, these liberatory organizations do exist today as well, 
even inside the labor movement. Some local unions do operate in 
this way and can be found in the most unlikely places—like the 
International Union of Electrical Workers (IUE, now merged with 
the Communications Workers of America) GE aircraft engine local 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, which has transcended its anticommunist 
past and come full circle. A number of Jobs with Justice chapters 
are trying to create these kinds of organizations. But they are far 
from being the dominating model that the Knights and IWW were 
in their time. 

However, inside the other sections of the labor movement— 
worker centers in particular—this model has gained a strong 
foothold. That is why we need to ask them to play a part in the 
conversation about the crisis in the labor movement. We need to be 
painfully aware that the answers for labor renewal may not lie in the 
13 percent that are organized. 

So as we debate where to go from here we need to keep our 
history in mind. I would also offer five questions for us to answer 
as we evaluate some of the plans and strategies put to us as part of 
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the solution. 

1. How does any strategy for labor renewal engage and build on 
the strengths and leadership of the grassroots/rank and file, in 
particular women and people of color? 

2. How does a strategy for labor renewal address the challefiges 
of empire in all its forms? 

3. How does a strategy for labor renewal confront the historic 
obstacles’ (white supremacy, sexism, and heterosexism) to 
building real working-class unity? 

4. How does a strategy for labor renewal build liberatory 
organizations for the long haul? 

5. How can a strategy for labor renewal link labor and community 
in seamless and reinforcing ways? 
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For forty years, AFL-CIO leaders George Meany and Lane 
Kirkland saw unorganized workers as a threat when they saw them 
at all. They drove left-wing activists out of unions and threw the 
message of solidarity on the scrapheap. Labor’s dinosaurs treated 
unions as a business, representing members in exchange for dues, 
while ignoring the needs of workers as a whole. A decade ago new 
leaders were thrust into office in the AFL-CIO, a product of the 
crisis of falling union density, weakened political power, and a 
generation of angry labor activists demanding a change in direction. 
Those ten years have yielded important gains for unions. Big efforts 
were made to organize strawberry workers in Watsonville, 
California, asbestos workers in New York and New Jersey, poultry 
and meatpacking workers in the South, and health care workers 
throughout the country. Yet in only one year was the pace of 
organizing fast enough to keep union density from falling. 

Other gains were made in winning more progressive policies on 
immigration, and in some areas, relationships were built with 
workers in other countries. Yet here also, progress has not been fast 
enough. Corporations and the government policies that serve them 
have presented new dangers even greater than those faced a decade 
ago. l 

The set of proposals made by the Service Employees International 
Union (SEIU), and now by other unions from the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA) to the Teamsters, are a positive 
response to this crisis. They’ve started a debate labor desperately 
needs, And they all put the issue of stopping the slide in members 
and power—the problem of organizing—at center stage where it 
belongs. 

Organizing large numbers of workers will not help unions alone. 
Wages rise under the pressure of union drives, especially among 
nonunion workers. Stronger unions will force politicians to recognize 
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universal health care, secure jobs, and free education after high 
school, not as pie-in-the-sky dreams but as the legitimate demands 
of millions of people. 

While the percentage of organized workers has declined every 
year for the’ past decade, unions have made important progress in 
finding alternative strategic ideas to the old business unionism of 
Meany and Kirkland. If these ideas are developed and extended, 
they provide an important base for making unions stronger and 
_ embedding them more deeply in working-class communities. But 
the AFL-CIO has a huge job. Raising the percentage of organized 
workers in the United States from just 10 to 11 percent would mean 
organizing over a million people. Only a social movement can 
organize people on this scale. In addition to examining structural 
reforms that can make unions more effective and concentrate their 
power, the Idbor ‘movement needs a program which can inspire 
people to ‘drganize on their own, one which is unafraid to put 
forward radical'demands, and rejects the constant argument that 
any proposal that can’ t get through Congress next year is not worth 
fighting for. 

As much as people need a raise, the promise of one is not 
enough to inspire them to face the certain dangers they know too 
well await them. Working families need the promise of a better 
world. Over and over, for more than a century, workers have shown 
that they will struggle for the future of their children’ and their 
communities, even when their own future seems in doubt. But only 
a new, radical social vision can inspire the wave of commitment, 
idealism, and activity necessary to rebuild the labor movement. 

Organizing a union is a right, but it only exists on paper. 
Violating a worker’s right to organize should be punished with the 
same severity used to protect property rights. Fire a worker for 
joining a union—go to jail. Today, instead, workers get fired in a 
‘third of all organizing drives. Companies close plants and abandon 
whole communities, and threaten to do so even more often. 
Strikebreaking and union busting have become acceptable corporate 
behavior. There are no effective penalties for companies that violate 
labor rights, and most workers know this. In addition, there are 
new weapons, like modern-day company unions, in the anti-union 
arsenal. Chronic unemployment, and social policies like welfare 
reform, pit workers against each other in vicious competition, 
undermining the unity they need to organize. 

Meanwhile, millions of workers are desperate because they have 
lost jobs or are in danger of losing them. Employers move factories 
and downsize their workforce to boost stock prices. The 
government cuts social benefits while driving welfare recipients into 
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_ a job market already glutted with people who can’t find work. 
Without speaking directly to workers’ desperation and fear of 
unemployment, unions will never convince millions to organize and 
risk the jobs they still have. Government and corporations may treat 
a job as a privilege, and a vanishing one at that, but unions must 
defend a job as a right. And to protect that right, workers need 
laws which prohibit capital flight and which give them a large 
amount of control over corporate investment. In the meantime, 
organizing unemployed people should be as important as organizing 
in the workplace. 

Since grinding poverty in much of the world Stes an incentive 
for capitalists to move production, defending the standard of living 
of workers around the world is as necessary as defending our own. 
The logic of inclusion in a global labor movement must apply as 
much to a worker in Bangladesh as it does to the nonunion worker 
down the street. 

U.S. workers, who saw jobs moving to the U.S./Mexico border 
in the 1970s and 1980s, had to learn this logic. -U.S. government 
policy, under Democrats and Republicans, made Mexico a great 
laboratory for economic reforms enforced by loan conditions and 
international financial institutions. Ending subsidies and rural credit 
drove farmers off the land, creating vast numbers of job seekers. 
Thousands of workers lost their jobs and unions as state enterprises 
were privatized. While many traveled north as migrants to the 
United States, others went into the foreign-owned maquiladoras. 
There they faced a vicious triumvirate of rapacious employers, 
governments willing to do almost anything to encourage their- 
investment, and compliant unions that maintained labor peace. 

But in the wake of the debate over free trade and the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), many U.S. workers found 
common ground between the defense of their own jobs and wages 
and the pitched battles being waged by Mexican workers for genuine 
unions, better conditions, and higher wages on the border. That 
experience of creating worker to worker, workplace to workplace, 
and union to union relationships became a model for building that 
global labor movement, from the grassroots up. It also challenged 
the old, failed Cold War policies that had betrayed workers’ 

movements in country after country, including the long-term 
interests of workers here at home. 

Nowhere is the choice between these two alternatives clearer 
today than in the debate confronting U.S. workers and unions over 
the war and occupation in Iraq, and their relation with workers 
there. The occupation, at the point of a gun, seeks to transform 
Iraq’s economy, privatizing its factories, seizing its oil, and 
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transforming its people into a low-wage workforce, in an extreme 
form of shock therapy. Meanwhile, the cost of this effort drains 
hundreds of billions of dollars from the U.S. Treasury, while schools 
close and economic crisis grips workers and unions at home. Ending 
the war and supporting Iraqi workers as they try to reorganize their 
labor movement is as much in the interest of U.S. workers as it is 
in that of Iraqis. 

The two proposals at the end of the SEIU’s ten point plan, 
“Unite to Win,” begin to address these strategic problems, but they 
fall short of providing a new direction. They are the proposals on 
diversity or civil rights and on building a global labor movement. 

Labor’s change in immigration policy was a watershed 
development, which put unions on the side of immigrants, rather 
than against them. The change provided the basis for an alliance 
between labor and immigrant communities based on mutual interest, 
and asked union members, and workers in general, to fight for a 
society based on inclusion, rather than exclusion. But this policy 
was usually implemented to win support for union organizing 
campaigns, and only rarely to defend immigrant communities as 
they were attacked in the post-9/ll hysteria. When 40,000 airport 
screeners lost their jobs because of their citizenship status, there 
was hardly any labor outcry or protest. For unions that want 
workers outside their ranks to feel they represent their interests, 
this was a terrible mistake. But it was compounded when Bush 
banned unions for the new screener workforce. Once again, an attack 
on the rights of immigrants led to attacks on the rights of workers 
generally—a move which called for mass opposition and was met 
instead with more silence. 

Labor needs an outspoken policy that defends the civil. rights of 
all sections of U.S. society and is willing to take on the Bush 
administration in an open fight to protect them. If the war on terror 
scares labor into silence, few workers will feel confident in risking 
their jobs (and freedom) to join unions. Yet people far beyond 
unions will defend labor rights if they are part of a broader civil 
rights agenda, and if the labor movement is willing to go to bat 
with community organizations for it. 

Political calculations in Washington shouldn’t be the guide to 
labor’s policy on immigration and civil rights. Workers need a 
movement that fights for what they really need, not what lobbyists 
say a Republican administration and Congress will accept. The 
position won at the AFL-CIO’s Los Angeles convention in 1999— 
calling for immigration amnesty, the repeal of employer sanctions, 
and a halt to corporate guest worker proposals—has yet to be 
achieved in real life. 
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A new direction on civil rights requires linking immigrant rights 
to a real jobs program and full employment economy. It demands 
affirmative action that can come to grips with the devastation in 
communities of color, especially African-American communities. 
Some unions, particularly the Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees (HERE), have moved from rhetoric to actual contract 
proposals linking immigrant rights and jobs for under-represented 
communities. But this is just a step toward unity, and it is already 
endangered by proposals for new guest worker programs that will 
pit immigrants against the unemployed. As employer lobbyists 
continually point out, jobs and immigration are tied together. 
Corporations-will either pit people against each other at the bottom 
` of the workforce, or labor will unite them in a struggle for their 
mutual interest. 

When Tom Donahue and the old Kirkland administration were 
defeated in 1995, activists on all levels of the labor movement 
expected that the AFL-CIO would take down the Cold War barriers. 
Labor’s Cold War foreign policy separated U.S. unions from workers 
around the world and often betrayed them in the interest of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The demand to change this policy was partly driven by the 
impact of NAFTA on both the livelihoods and consciousness of U.S. 
workers. For the first time in decades, pressure came. from below, 
from local unions and rank-and-filers, demanding that the labor 
movement seek alliances with workers abroad based on common 
interest. In an era when the fate of U.S. workers is tied to the 
international system of production and markets, this is a survival 
question. A growing number of workers, both inside and outside 
unions, today understand that an effective response to globalization 
will affect their own welfare. For the first time since the 1940s, 
workers in the United States can be, and have been, drawn into the 
fight against the global free market economy, from Seattle to Miami. 

The neoliberal policies imposed by the United States and other 
wealthy countries attack living standards, workers’ rights, and the 
public sector everywhere. Increasingly, they are imposed at the point 
of a gun, using the war on terror as a pretext to suppress 
opposition. The U.S. labor movement should be, and can be, the 
most outspoken advocate for peace, since eroded standards and 
privatization are used to attract corporate investment and further 
the exportation of jobs and production. 

Instead, after expressing doubts before the invasion of Iraq, the 
AFL-CIO stood silent once it began. Some unions made opposition 
to the war part of their election campaign, but the official AFL-CIO 
apparatus accepted the false logic that speaking out on the war was 
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the kiss of death. The opposite proved true. Some 10.5 million 
voters from union households said the war was the most important 
issue to them. To the 51 percent who voted for Kerry, the campaign 
had nothing to say. And for the 49 percent who voted for Bush— 
families with children in the service, or reservists, or honest people 
affected by national security hysteria—no effort was made to 
convince them that the war was as bad for working families at 
home as it was for the Iraqis whose country is being destroyed. 
Silence on the war had a high price. 

The AFL-CIO needs a program that opposes the effort to 
implement neoliberal policies internationally, taking a consistent 
approach from Mexico to China, from Baghdad to Bogota. Moving 
away from the Cold War past was a watershed development as 
important as the change on immigration, and related to it. But 
change: in the labor movement’s international activity has been 
_ incomplete. à 

A new direction in international relations should be based on 
solidarity, and. solidarity is a two-way street. The end of labor’s 
Cold War policy has to be made explicit, as part of finding a new 
set of principles for our relations with unions and workers in other 
countries. While some of those principles are embodied in the 
International Labor Organization’s labor standards calling for the 
right to organize, an end to child labor, and other protections, 

‘unions in -developing countries increasingly demand a broader 
agenda. In particular, they want greater help in defending the public 
sector under attack from. privatization and an international system ` 
for defending the rights of migrants. New international relationships 
need to be based on the ability of U.S. unions to listen to the 
concerns of labor in the developing world, rather than imposing 
their own agenda, however well intentioned. 

A new, more radical political program runs counter to the 
prevailing wisdom of our times, which holds the profit motive 
sacred and believes that market forces.solve all social problems. If 
labor’s leaders move in this direction, they won’t get invited for 
coffee with the president or included in meetings of the Democratic 
Leadership Council. At the beginning of the Cold War, the AFL- 
CIO built its headquarters right down the street from the White 
House, eloquent testimony to the desire of its old leaders for 
respectability in the eyes of the political elite. That dream may be 
difficult for some to give up. But labor can’t speak convincingly to 
the working poor without, at the same time, directly opposing the 
common economic understanding shared by Republicans and many 
Democrats. The labor movement needs political independence. 

To organize by the millions, workers have to make hard 
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decisions, putting their jobs on the line for the sake of their future. 
Unions of past decades won the loyalty of working people when 
joining one was illegal and even more dangerous than it is today. 
The left in labor then proposed an alternative social vision—that 
society could be organized to ensure social and economic justice for 
all people. While some workers believed that change could be made 
within the capitalist system, and others argued for replacing it, 
they were united by the idea that working people could gain enough 
political power to end poverty, unemployment, racism, and 
discrimination. The poor will not be always with us, they declared. 

Today our biggest problem is finding similar ways for unions to 
affect workers’ consciousness—the way people think. A new 
commitment to organizing can’t be simply a matter of more money 
and organizers, or more intelligent and innovative tactics, or 
structural change, as necessary as these things are. During the 
periods in our history when unions grew by qualitative leaps, their 
activity relied on workers organizing themselves, not just acting as 
troops in campaigns masterminded by paid staff. 

For workers to act in this way today, they would have to have a 
much clearer sense of their own interests, and a vision that large- 
scale social change is possible. Does the labor movement present 
such a vision of a more just society, capable of inspiring workers to 
struggle and sacrifice? Labor’s radical vision of decades ago made it 
a stronger movement. Losing it in the red scares of the 1950s 
deprived most unions of their ability to inspire. It’s no accident 
that the years of McCarthyism marked the point when the 
percentage of union members began to decline. 

Our history should tell us that radical ideas have always had a 
transformative power—especially the idea that while you might not 
live to see a new world, your children might, if you fought for it. In 
the 1930s and 40s, these ideas were propagated within unions by 
left-wing political organizations. A general radical culture reinforced 
them. Today most unions no longer have this left presence. Can the 
labor movement itself fulfill this role? At the very least, unions need 
a large core of activists at all levels who are unafraid of radical 
ideas of social justice, and who can link them to immediate 
economic bread-and-butter issues. 

And since good ideas are worthless unless they reach people, the 
labor movement has to be able to communicate that vision to 
workers outside its own ranks. In an era when many unions have 
discontinued their own publications, or turned them into ones light 
on content, they need exactly the opposite. 

This is a very important moment, in which a national debate and 
discussion can have real-life consequences for the future. It can 
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provide a powerful impetus to organizing an anti-Bush coalition in 
the short term and a more profound political realignment in the 
longer term. 

The present period is not unlike the 1920s, which were also 
filled with company unions, the violence of strikebreakers, and a 
lack of legal rights for workers. A decade later, those obstacles 
were swept away. An upsurge of millions in the 1930s, radicalized 
by the depression and left-wing activism, forced corporate 
acceptance of labor unions for the first time in the country’s history. 
The current changes taking place in U.S. unions may be the 
beginning of something as large and profound. If they are, then the 
obstacles unions face today can become historical relics as quickly 
as did those of an earlier era. 





monthly review fifry YEARS AGO 


The Bandung Conference [held in Indonesia in April 1955] 
brought the world face to face with a new force—a gathering 
representing more than half of the human family, living in 29 
Asian-African nations, most of which were colonies or 
dependencies as late as 1945. That so impressive a grouping 
could be brought together so soon after these nations had won 
their independence is the most impressive aspect of Bandung. 

Equally significant was the absence from Bandung of 
representatives of Britain, France, Germany, and Holland, the four 
Western powers which dominated extensive areas of Asia-Africa 
in 1914.... 

Noisy voices of discord were heard in Bandung. Spokesmen 
for the governments of the Philippines and Iraq, who made it 
clear that they were still wearing collars made in Washington, 
did their best to split the conference with the red herring of 
anti-Communism. They failed. The measure of their failure was 
the unanimity with which the conferees, in their final resolutions, 
declared for an end to colonialism, for human rights and self- 
determination, for disarmament, including the banning of nuclear 
weapons, and for “settlement of all international disputes by 
peaceful means such as negotiation, conciliation, arbitration or 
judicial settlement, as well as other peaceful means of the parties’ 
own choice in conformity with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

The Conference affirmed....“that the subjection of peoples to 
alien subjugation, domination, and exploitation constitutes a 
denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations and is an impediment to the promotion of 
world peace and cooperation.” 

—Scott Nearing, “A New Start at Bandung,” 
Monthly Review, June 1955 
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Canadian Labor Today 
Partial Successes, Real Challenges 
BARRY BRENNAN 


It is undeniably true that the Canadian labor movement has been 
healthier than our neighbors to the south in the past twenty years. 
In many ways, Canadian unions represent a positive counterpoint to 
the crisis of labor in the United States. 

Union density levels are around 30 percent (18 percent in the 
private and 72 percent in the public sector), as opposed to 12.5 
percent in the United States (8 percent and 36 percent in the private 
and public sectors, respectively).! Canadians avoided the disarming 
symbolism of shackled U.S. PATCO (air traffic controllers) leaders 
and the accompanying message of utter defeat. Unions in key 
sectors such as auto led a two-decade-long struggle against 
concession bargaining and have so far prevented multi-tiered wage 
agreements. Public sector unions have linked the defense of public 
sector workers with relatively effective strategies of maintaining 
strong popular support for public medicine and social services. 

Canadian labor has been historically independent of the major 
capitalist parties, developing a relationship with the social 
democratic New Democratic Party (NDP) in English Canada, and in 
Québec, the sovereigntist Parti Québécois (PQ), which had strong 
social democratic influences, at least in the mid-1970s though the 
early 1980s. The stronger Canadian social safety net—with Medicare 
as the crown jewel—is the supposed proof ‘of this strategy’s 
effectiveness. Canadian labor has also become more Canadian. Until 
the early 1990s, most workers were in international, that is, U.S.- 
based. unions. Today roughly 70 percent of organized Canadian 
workers are members of Canadian unions. 

The socialist left also retained more of a presence in the 
Canadian labor movement than in the United States. In many 
- unions, the anticommunist purges didn’t run as deep. This has 
affected the economic and political orientation of labor at critical 
times. 

But if you look below the surface today, all is not so rosy. The 
long-term effects of neoliberal inspired restructuring that began in 
the late 1970s have reshaped the environment of today’s Canadian 
economy. This has given new power to employers to demand 
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concessions. Whether the threatened outcome is takeover by a U.S. 
corporation, the movement of investment out of the country, 
enhanced dependence upon transnational investment decisions, 
outsourcing, or bankruptcy protection, the logic of capitalist 
restructuring weighs heavily on the minds of workers. This is not 
to mention the three-decade-long assault on public sector trade 
union rights going back to the late 1970s. Governments have 
increasingly used their power to legislate public sector workers 
back to work, instead of bargaining.” 

Huge differences in wages, job tenure, security, and working 
conditions continue to be a growing feature of working-class ‘life. 
Precarious work is becoming more prevalent. Better-off workers 
worry about losing their jobs and being forced into a lower tier of 
the labor market. Lower down the ladder, those who survive by 
working longer hours and making other sacrifices blame those at 
the bottom. The poorest feel little solidarity with the rest of the 
class. The reduction of social services and rights and the lack of 
collective experiences of common struggle have helped to create a 
“disorganization” of the class, with a growing consciousness of 
resignation to and acceptance of the status quo, resulting in a 
search for individual solutions.’ 

These factors have helped to undermine many of the previous 
successes of Canadian labor and leave the movement vulnerable. But 
they.only-tell part of the story. In this era, when capital continues 
to aggressively dismantle what remains of the welfare state, the 
movement has been unable and unwilling to recognize the depth of 
the crisis, the impossibility of resuscitating the postwar 
compromise, and the necessity of radicalizing its political outlook 
and its ways of working and organizing. 

Comparisons with the United States hide the downward slope of 
Canadian membership levels. Density peaked at 40 percent in the 
mid-1980s, declined to 36 percent in the mid-1990s, and has been 
reduced to today’s 30.4 percent level. Most of the decline came in 
the private sector, which shrunk from almost 30 percent in the mid- 
1980s, to less than 20 percent today. Public sector numbers have 
remained fairly steady.* SE T 

Densities are quite uneven across the country. Levels are highest 
in Newfoundland/Labrador and Québec, both around 40 percent. But 
in Ontario—Canada’s industrial heartland and by far the most 
populous province—rates have remained at about 27 percent overall, 
and at 17.8 percent in the private sector. Unions have organized new 
members, but the modest success of organizing hasn’t kept pace 
with the growth in the workforce.’ 

The decline in union coverage has affected men more than 
women. The percentage of male workers who were unionized fell 
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from almost 50 percent in the mid-1980s to about one-third today. 
The percentage for women has fallen much less, remaining steady at 
32 percent since 1997. This reflects the preponderance of women in 
the public sector, where two-thirds of women work. Sixty-one 
percent of unionized men work in the private sector.® 

During this period of employer aggressiveness, most unions have 
. retreated to a position of defensiveness. 


In auto and auto parts suppliers—Canada’s most important - 


industrial sector—the World Trade Organization (WTO) has 
annulled the U.S.-Canada Auto Pact rules that tied market access tó 
investment levels. The North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) calls for continental, rather than country-based content 
rules. With no effective state-imposed regime regulating investment, 
and a growing overcapacity in the industry, the Canadian Auto 
Workers (CAW)—the country’s largest private sector union—has 
become more dependent upon U.S. multinational auto companies’ 
investment decisions and less able to argue for political means to 
structure or direct them. ` “a 
Nonunion Japanese transplants, such as Toyota and Honda, have 
been increasing their market share. Independent parts suppliers have 
been shaken by competitién, assembler demands that suppliers take 


on new responsibilities for design and manufacturing, and ' 


continuous calls for cost reductions. They have responded with 
immense pressures for concessions from the union. In this sector, 
too, the percentage of nonunion jobs has increased. 

The CAW originally broke away from the U.S.-based United 
Auto Workers (UAW) in 1984 over what was then the Canadian 


sections refusal to accept concession demands from the big three © 


auto makers. Since then, the union has continued to hold the line 
against multi-tiered wage and benefit agreements, and has made 
substantial gains over the years, in the face of some difficult times. 

Immediately after its formation and through the end of the 


century, the CAW openly challenged the ideology of competitiveness, ° 


arguing that while the competitive success of employers was a 
constraint, it must never become a goal for workers. Armed with 
this perspective, the union always looked to consolidate the 
independence, understanding, and power of the workers, even when 
they were unable to make gains in the short run. In the long run, 
they worked to push back the constraints of the marketplace 
through struggles and political action. The union did so for many 
years, making collective bargaining breakthroughs during the 
difficult decades of the 1980s, 1990s, and the early 2000s, organizing 
a series of militant industrial actions, such as plant occupations in 
the late 1990s, and pushing the political envelope. 

In the past few years, however, the challenges to the goal of 
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competitiveness have all but disappeared as have the plant 
occupations. The union continues to fight attempts at reopening 
agreements and takeaways of wages and benefits, but applying the 
principles negotiated in the big three auto companies to the parts 
sector—in the face of management arguments about uncompetitive 
labor costs—is becoming increasingly difficult. Employers have had 
some success in modifying working conditions and are now pushing 
for changes to hours of work. Increasing work intensity, associated 
with efforts to boost productivity through various forms of lean 
production, is an ongoing problem for workers in the major 
assembly facilities, as well as in the supplier plants. The union has 
a mixed record in dealing with them. 

The union developed a broad program—and waged a campaign 
in local communities, involving the membership—to fight for job 
creation in the auto sector. It featured calls for government 
subsidies to leverage corporate investments. While state subsidies 
for multinational investment are an unfortunate fact of life in today’s 
world, mobilizing workers to demand subsidies for their 
employers—the wealthiest corporations in the world—undermines ` 
the independence and ideological strength of the union. It also’ 
threatens the bonds of solidarity between unionized workers and 
the unemployed and recipients of social assistance who’ see 
themselves in competition for the social transfers otherwise 
subsidizing U.S. multinationals. The policy also calls for the need 
to break free of NAFTA restrictions, but so far, this hasmt been 
taken up seriously. What’s needed is a movement, with labor at its 
core, to provide progressive political alternatives to the reliance on 
competitiveness. That is not happening and workers are increasingly 
at the mercy of competitive market forces. The recent experience of 
the CAW is far from one-sided. It remains far ahead of other unions 
in defending against employer attacks. Recent struggles include a 
ten-week strike of a mostly immigrant workforce at Butcher in 
Windsor, Ontario that fought off major. takeaways; a drawn-out 
battle to defend jobs in a New Brunswick paper mill; a refusal to 
accept a two-tier wage agreement at Fabco, a major stamping 
facility; and a blockade of fishing boats in Newfoundland to protect’ 
the rights of unionized fishers. The unions long tradition of 
struggle remains a counterpoint to the massive challenge of 
restructuring and the eventual outcome of the current conjuncture 
remains open. ; 

In telecommunications, years of continuous deregulation have 
weakened union power. New, nonunion: employers have radically © 
transformed the sector. The dominant union there— 
Communications, Energy and Paperworkers (CEP)—has had great 
difficulty maintaining the status quo, after a number of key 
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bargaining setbacks. CEP has played an important role in arguing 
against forced overtime, organizing,a campaign to limit work time 
in collective agreements. 

In steel, the Canadian giant Stelco is under bankruptcy protection 
with massive pension liabilities. Key locals of District 6 of the 
United Steelworkers of America are locked in a complex struggle to 
protect their pensions and prevent concessions. These locals have so 
far successfully resisted pressure from the employer and courts and 
have forced Steelworkers leadership to stick by them. The union has 
been trying to influence the outcome of the bidding process, but 
without an alternative vision for the industry, and a strategy to 
fight for it, the effort remains uphill. 

Food and retail reflect similar trends. Wal-Mart, with 262 stores 
and more than 70,000 workers in Canada, has announced the closure 
of the only North American location that has certified a union, in 
Jonquiere, Québec. One other location is close to certification and 
there are a number of aggressive drives in Saskatchewan. So far 
there is no bigger campaign to challenge the retail giant. In the face 
of pressure from Wal-Mart in 1993, the principal union in the food 
sector, the United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW), agreed 
to major concessions to Canadian food retailer Loblaws. 

Defending workers rights in the air transport sector requires 
waging a political campaign to convince the public to support 
demands for re-regulating the industry and renationalizing Canada’s 
flagship carrier, Air Canada. But in the latter’s recent bankruptcy 
crisis, none of the five unions put this forward. When it came to 
fighting concessions, evén with the best of intentions (and this 
wasn’t the case with all of the Air Canada unions), this limited 
approach left no way of winning, only of limiting the damage. In 
this context, the significance of a successful battle to defend 
defined-benefit pension plans led by the CAW and the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (CUPE) was lost in the restructuring of 
collective agreements and the sacrifice of other rights. 

Employers in other sectors are well aware of the stakes involved 
in the Air Canada crisis: they often remind union bargainers that 
the Air Canada experience shows that their union can be 
“reasonable.” 

In many of these ¢ases, unions have retreated. Even those that 
have held to the most consistent anti-concession stands have 
increasingly found themselves in concession bargaining situations. 
But the situations are only part of the problem. 

There are times when unions engage in struggle with employers 
and lose. Sometimes workers can be forced to give back previous 
gains. The issue of concessions is bigger than winning or losing. It 
is more of an approach, an ideological perspective. When unions 
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accept the legitimacy of giving back previously-won wage, benefit, 
or working condition gains in the name of competitiveness or 
productivity, it signifies a fundamental shift in the terms of class 
struggle. When unions are forced to give something back as a result 
of struggle, they must clearly explain to their members the reasons 
for the defeat and point out factors that will aide them in winning 
them back in the’future when conditions change. Concessions given 
ostensibly to enhance the competitiveness of employers can never be 
legitimated as a union goal. 

_ As well, there is an increasing reluctance to use political 
demands to reduce the power of market forces. And, more alarming, 
there ate all too often open acknowledgements that the need for 
competitiveness and -productivity is partially the responsibility of 
the workers and unions. 

In the public sector, neoliberal changes to the state have placed 
enormous pressure on workers and unions there. 

The federal public service bore the brunt of the brutal efforts to 
eliminate the deficit through budget cuts in the early 1990s. The 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (PSAC), the principal union there, 
has been fighting ongoing efforts to limit wages, privatize numerous 
services, and “reorganize government” based upon the American 
application of lean production to government institutions. 

Cuts to federal social transfers to provinces for health care and 
post-secondary education and other social programs, along with 
neoliberal policies of provincial governments have challenged 
provincial public sector unions. They have also brought teachers and 
nursing unions into the mainstream of the labor movement. Across 
the country, provinces have sought to limit health care spending by 
attacking hospital and health care workers. Restructuring of 
provincial public spending, administration, and delivery is forcing 
competition between unions, as bargaining units are redefined, and 
therefore open to representation votes. This has created bitter, 
divisive legacies within the union movement in a number of 
provinces. 

Increasingly, provincial governments are opting for Public-Private 
Partnerships (P3s). P3s maintain nominal public ownership, but cede 
actual control and management to the private sector. They, are 
partially a response to public sector union resistance to full 
privatization. P3s are becoming a major component of government 
policy in Ontario and Québec. There have been some successful 
struggles challenging P3s in the health care sector, involving CUPE, 
the CAW, and other unions, led and coordinated by the Ontario 
Health Coalition. In general, though, unions haver’t consistently . 
taken up the battle against them. 

Municipal workers face the fallout from government 
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amalgamations and restructuring, new pressures to compete with 
private sector service providers, and measures to shift services, 
which had previously been funded and administered by higher levels 
of government, down to the provincial and municipal levels. The 
principal public sector union at this level is CUPE, the country’s 
largest union. It has led a number of key municipal strikes which 
have managed to stave off employer demands to privatize services 
and jobs. l 

_ Like their private sector counterparts, public sector unions have 
a mixed record in responding to the current round of attacks, for 
similar though not identical reasons. 

In the west coast province of British Columbia, the right-wing 
Gordon Campbell government succeeded in forcing major wage cuts 
and outsourcing of jobs against low-paid hospital workers, mostly 
women. Although the union, an affiliate of CUPE, and the British 
Columbia Federation of Labor were able to bargain some minor 
limitations on the attacks in the face of repressive back-to-work 
legislation, the final takeaways were brutal. This led to widespread 
anger and discontent in the labor movement. Critics cited the 
negative effect of shutting down the struggle and argued that 
accepting such setbacks without a challenge would serve as a 
warning to reduce expectations across the country. Based upon the 
mass support for industrial action building across the province, they 
‘ criticized the leadership for failing to recognize the important 
opening for inspiring and mobilizing others that was lost. They also 
wondered if the reason for not fighting Campbell was the fear of 
not being able to elect the NDP in the upcoming provincial election.. 
Whether one concludes that the labor movement in British Columbia 
missed an important opportunity to build, or bargained the best 
possible retreat under the circumstances, it was clearly a major 
defeat for the labor movement and an opening for neoliberal 
governments with similar goals. 

Public sector unions have maintained a firm public stand against 
cutbacks, concessions, and privatization, but, like their private 
sector counterparts, have been unable to apply this consistently in 
practice. Locally, managers appeal to joint concerns about 
privatization and sometimes prevail upon their union counterparts 
to reduce worker demands or accept changes to working conditions 
(like increasing the number of “casuals”) that reduce costs for the 
employer. 

As in the private sector, simply saying “no” isn’t enough. In 
order to be successful, public sector unions need to argue for both 
increasing revenues (and higher taxes) to fund public services, and 
for a different, more democratic vision of the services and delivery. 
Given the pressures of today, the public sector unions haven’t 
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featured this approach in the recent period. 

Arguably the most disappointing role has been played by some 
of the central union bodies. The largest union federation, the 
Canadian Labor Congress (CLC), isn’t noted for its ability to lead. 
Very much a creature of the large member unions that pretty well 
go their own ways, the congress has always had difficulty in taking 
a strong position that might be opposed by a powerful affiliate. 
Unfortunately, the CLC has been noteworthy for its recent and 
embarrassing public pronouncements accepting the limitations and 
permanence of NAFTA, free trade, and neoliberalism.’ 

Provincial federations of labor have been extremely weak in recent 
years. The failure of the federations in Ontario and British Columbia 
to mount credible campaigns against right-leaning governments in 
those provinces has had a demoralizing effect on activists. In 
Québec, with four out of ten workers in the union movement, the 
three union centrals have also been unable to mount a strong ` 
response to the neoliberal Jean Charest government. 

After a series of important experiences in the 1990s and the early 
2000s which had the potential to open up space to move beyond 
traditional social democratic politics, the movement has slipped 
back into the same kind of mild reformism that has held Sack 
unions around the world. 

Unions played a major role in organizing and mobilizing the 
opposition movement to the Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement in 
1988. When the first NDP government ever to be elected in Ontario 
blamed public sector workers for the budgetary deficit and imposed 
concessions and overrode collective agreements in 1993, a number of 
major unions such as CUPE and the CAW began to question their 
relations with the party. Lurking below the surface were bigger 
questions that always influenced the direction of peoples’ thinking 
in those and other unions, such as how to handle relationships with 
“friendly” governments seeking to discipline the working class; what 
kinds of political choices does labor have if neoliberalism requires 
their traditional social democratic allies to act “responsibly”; and 
what is the possibility of challenging neoliberalism itself. 

Many in these unions recognized the common pattern emerging 
from the experiences of NDP governments in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba and social democratic governments in 
Europe: neoliberal policies and a distancing from the working class. 

In 1995, when the hard-line right-wing Michael Harris government 
was elected in Ontario, these same unions spearheaded a series of 
one-day, rotating general strikes and demonstrations known as the 
“Days of Action.” Activists learned how to engage and convince 
coworkers (many of whom had actually voted for Harris) into 
striking their employers over issues such as public service cutbacks 
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and attacks on union rights. Many learned important lessons about 
a different kind of political action from their participation in these 
struggles. l 

Thousands of workers also participated in the antiglobalization 
movement that suddenly broke out at the end of the decade., A 
number of unions actually waged internal educational campaigns to 
convince their members to challenge NAFTA and the WTO and 
oppose plans for a Free Trade Area for the Americas (FTAA), which 
assured mass labor participation in Windsor and particularly Québec 
City. The CAW even organized a Task Force on Working Class 
Politics to engage members and activists fh debate and discussion 
about developing a new kind of class politics, appropriate to the era 
of neoliberalism. 

By 2002, much of this ferment began to die down. In the wake of 
9/ll, the antiglobalization movement ended as an effective 
phenomenon, and labor did little to resuscitate it, even though 
NAFTA and the WTO remain as key constraints on state regulation . 
of capital. Debates about the nature of the neoliberal 
counterrevolution were quietly dropped. Some union leaders half- 
heartedly supported a moderate-left effort to create an alternative 
political movement called the “New Political Initiative’—but it 
sheepishly faded back into the NDP, when the party elected a new 
leader. The CAW task force became little more than a series of 
focus groups with members (although it did spur the development 
of other political initiatives in the union). In Québec, all three labor 
centrals continue to support the neoliberal and sovereigntist PQ. 
Even there, most left-wing trade union activists have chosen to 
work in a left caucus within the PQ. 

Labor has given up seeking ways to reduce the reliance on private 
capital accumulation as the engine of investment and growth. Most 
unions believe that the Canadian economy can carve. out a 
competitiveness that doesn’t rely on lowering wages and working 
conditions, and is somehow “progressive.” The framework of 
NAFTA, the WTO, and free trade is accepted as a “given.” For 
most, politics is once again identified with Canada’s social 
democratic party, the NDP. Mass demonstrations and educational 
campaigns have, for the most part, given way to lobbying moderate 
neoliberal governments for reforms.® 

From the perspective of the United States, this still might look 
better than being tied to traditional business parties like the 
Democrats. (Although, increasing reliance on lobbying bourgeois 
politicians looks suspiciously like American labor politics.%) But, 
whatever the advantages of working with a party like the NDP: 
might have been in the postwar era, its hard to argue that the 
kinds of solutions the party offered—based as they were on the 
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belief of the compatibility of social justice and private capital 
accumulation—are valid today. Labor’s support for the NDP is not 
itself the problem, rather it is the acceptance of a moderate, third- 
way default position which is common to both social democracy 
and the mainstream of Canadian trade unionism today. 

Canadian labor also suffers from a series of other weaknesses: 

Divisions: The labor movement has always had major political 
divisions. This is healthy and has often created space for the left. A 
decade ago, there were vibrant debates between those who argued 
in favor of worker “empowerment” and labor investment funds, and 
those who called for heightened class independence, struggle, and 
political controls on capital; between supporters of export 
competitiveness as a strategy, and an opposing camp looking to 
develop domestic needs and capacities. Differences between 
nationally-based unions and U.S.-based international unions 
mattered. Contexts change, and the strategic challenges of one 
moment can give way to others. But today, squabbles over 
competing jurisdictional interests have trumped such exciting 
political and strategic debates. This is only partly related to the 
fierce competition among unions for new members, often in 
overlapping sectors. It has more to do with the political regression 
that has affected the movement and the drying up of alternative 
perspectives. There is also no discussion similar to the growing 
debate in the U.S. labor movement over strategic focus. 

Organizing: Canadian unions tend to approach organizing as a 
way of increasing the membership of their individual organizations, 
and not as part of a strategy to build the power of the class. There 
have been modest organizing successes, but most of the growth in 
the larger unions has come through mergers. While changes to the 
legal framework governing organizing have certainly become more 
pro-employer in recent years, fundamental problems lie within the 
movement itself. There seems to be little interest in collectively 
building multi-union efforts toward major organizing breakthrough 
in any sector. Several projects being considered in the United 
States—such as the effort by SEIU, UFCW, and the AFL-CIO to 
create conditions for organizing Wal-Mart—are not being considered 
here. Given the stratification of Canadian labor markets, this is a 
major weakness. 

Internal Democracy: Inside major Canadian unions, there is little 
substantive debate over union policies and approaches. Even where 
spaces for debate and discussion do exist, leadership all too often 
predetermines the shape and outcomes. People on the left lack the 
confidence to challenge, and there is a growing cynicism about the 
futility of expressing one’s opinion. In larger forums, such as 
conventions, all too many potentially controversial decisions are 
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made behind the scenes, and, aside from a handful of dissidents, 
the debates there are usually sterile. 

Structure: Some of the powerful private sector unions are very 
centrally controlled. This allows them to coordinate bargaining 
strategies and organize unified political campaigns. That is their 
strength. However, this central power of the elected leadership, so 
necessary for leading and engaging in struggles, prevents alternative 
perspectives from percolating up from the bottom and smothers 
potential challenges. At the opposite end of the spectrum are some 
of the larger public sector unions. They are so decentralized that 
they lack the capacity to organize real debates and carry out focused 
campaigns or common collective bargaining approaches. Some 
groupings within these unions have used their autonomy to wage 
creative challenges to employers (which, in the public sector, out of 
necessity includes political campaigns), but others have supported 
employers in the face of the generally progressive policies of the 
elected central leadership. 

Leadership: The present generation of Canadian union leaders 
are, for the most part, smart, dedicated unionists who have come 
from workplaces and up through the ranks. They are a far cry from 
the caricature of cigar smoking fat cats divorced from the reality of 
their members. They face challenges that are different and more 
complex than their predecessors. They also come out of a common 
political tradition, having fought and won significant gains in the 
1970s through bargaining, reformist political activities, and mass 
struggles. They remember when it-was possible both to make gains 
and satisfy the concerns of employers for competitive space. The 
current aggressiveness of employers is something unprecedented and 
cannot be addressed through traditional political or organizational 
approaches. With the weakness of the radical left and the ebb of 
mass struggles, they have little impetus to trust or even entertain 
other approaches. There is no longer very much pressure coming 
from the left. They also have no programmatic opposition and have 
gotten used to working in virtual one-party systems. Balancing the 
concerns of jobs and the need to make gains is always difficult, 
whatever one’s politics, but without any real sense of the possibility 
of challenging the logic of capital—in an era where the space for 
acting progressively while respecting the need to be competitive is 
shrinking—they have become extremely ambivalent about organizing 
(or tolerating) the kind of collective resistance that they used to 
lead in earlier periods. 

The labor movement in Canada needs to recognize that the 
current era of employer aggressiveness is rooted in the present 
stage of capitalism and requires a radical and aggressive response. 
A return to the welfare-state era is impossible. Labor needs to 
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move beyond simply opposing concessions, privatization, and the 
dismantling of social programs. It needs to challenge neoliberalism 
and its underpinnings. 

Labor must work with others, but take the lead in building a 
movement to dismantle NAFTA and challenge the powers of capital 
that limit our ability to develop a more domestically-oriented 
economy. It should be in the forefront of the struggle for democratic 
control by Canadians over our political and economic life in the face 
of the increasing integration with U.S. imperialism being relentlessly 
advanced by the dominant sectors of the Canadian capitalist class. 
Inside workplaces, labor has to aggressively challenge the brutal 
speedup associated with the almost universal application of lean 
production techniques and practices. Unions must argue for a 
different kind of workplace than capital. 

Radical changes to the political and economic goals of the 
movement require an equally radical transformation to the way 
unions carry out their business. The inner workings of Canadian 
unions have to be places where an informed membership can freely 
debate and influence decision making. There needs to be an 
atmosphere of creativity and openness to new ideas. 

Organizing needs to become a central way of rebuilding class 
unity, bringing workers from low-paid, fast-food or retail outlets 
into the ranks of organized labor. This requires a cooperative effort 
between unions, zeroing in on agreed-upon priorities. Canadian 
unions can learn from some of the interesting experiments being 
attempted in the United States.'° 

Probably most fundamental is the need .for alternative political 
movements that bring a socialist orientation to the struggles of 
working people. This will not come from within the union 
movement; it needs to be built from outside it. The political 
radicalism that, began to build in the 1990s in CUPE, CAW, CUPW, 
and elsewhere was not sustainable without the existence of an 
organized socialist left. Unions are not capable of standing in as 
functional equivalents of parties. 

A political reference point that raises the perspective of 
challenging the system—different from both the “liberalism” that 
prevails in the United States and the social democratic orthodoxy 
in Canada—is necessary to act as a counterpoint to the prevailing 
atmosphere of resignation and the ever-narrowing possibilities of 
neoliberalism. It is a necessary instrument for bringing together the 
forces within the union movement that wish to transform it and an 
important way of pressuring existing union leaders from the left.4 

While there are no easy ways of bringing about change, a number 
of positive trends, projects, and factors can serve as foundations. 

Traditions of union militancy in Canada are far from dead. Large 
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numbers of workers have recent experiences with strikes, direct 
actions in the workplace, political campaigns, and the mass 
demonstrations of the past:few decades. In particular, unions with 
richer traditions of struggle include pockets of activists who are - 
looking for projects that promise a way out of the defensiveness and 
resignation of the current period. General attitudes are less hostile 
to unionism in this country than in the United States, and this, 
too, creates space. f 

Concern about U.S. imperialism runs deep within the Canadian 
working class and among many ordinary Canadians. As victims of. 
U.S. economic and political domination (a domination that is 
supported and facilitated by the Canadian bourgeoisie), this affects 
Canadian workers differently than people south of the border. Mass 
pressure and public opinion influenced the. Jean Chretien 
government’s refusal of Canadian participation in the infamous 
coalition and current Prime Minister Paul Martin’s opting out of 
Bush’s missile defense program. Opposition to U.S. imperialism 
serves as an important resource for working-class consciousness in 
a host of ways. . l . 

Creative initiatives are happening below the'radar in a.number of 
unions. The CAW retains an independent, union-based array of 
independently developed and delivered education courses, including 
negotiated residential and in-plant programs. They continue to raise 
challenging and fundamental issues. Their new Union in Politics 
Committees have the potential of creating union-based political 
campaigns, independent of the NDP. CUPE, as decentralized and 
fragmented as it is, has rich pockets of militancy, organizing 
creative community/workplace campaigns. In Ontario, a new group 
of militant leaders from different unions, led from within CUPE, are- 
organizing to defend hospital workers and oppose cutbacks. Steel, 
long a rather centrally-controlled and conservative outpost, has more 
recently seen the blossoming of an autonomous opposition, regional 
councils, and other democratic spaces, and a new anti-concessions 
movement. The large Toronto local of Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees (HERE) was the focus of creative campaigns, 
rooted in the workplace, to empower lower-paid workers of color, 
rebuilding what had been a corrupt and powerless organization and 
succeeding in creating the building blocks for sectoral bargaining.” 

Many unions have seen the growth of bold and sophisticated 
human rights structures that have spawned autonomous caucuses of 
workers of color, women, and lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgendered people. These caucuses have brought whole new 
constituencies into the ranks of activism and opened up space for 
political radicalization.” 

Anti-imperialist work inside unions continues to happen, raising 
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worker consciousness about imperialism, neoliberalism, and the 
need for mutual support for common struggles. Loose, informal 
networks of health and safety and environmental activists that criss- 
cross the union movement also have radical components that serve 
as a potential base for change. 

While the labor centrals and provincial federations stagnate, a 
number of city-based labor councils have picked up some of the 
slack by organizing union members in their communities for-political 
campaigns, starting union mentoring programs to develop younger 
leadership aspirants; teaching union-building skills to activists in 
communities of color, and creating new municipal political 
coalitions. 

Coalitions around the defense of health care bring unionists in 
contact with young, Marxist-influenced activists, pressuring unions 
-to deepen their political analyses and practices. Small groups of 
labor activists are working with homeworkers, precarious workers, 
refugees, and undocumented: workers, although there is no real 
support from the structures of the labor movement. As well, in 
every large city, anti-poverty activists, usually influenced. by 
anarchist politics, organize highly-publicized actions with homeless 
and social service recipients. They help to radicalize a small number 
of unionists throughout the country. 

Finally, there are new efforts to create a worker-based socialist 
movement. Shorn of much of the baggage of earlier sectarian efforts, 
but still suffering from the effects of the historic defeat of socialists 
in this era, they bring the hope of rebuilding a much-needed 
tradition. Such efforts are critical, for without a conscious project 
to orient these positive forces in a socialist direction and building 
an independent class-based perspective, the movement for union 
transformation will be superficial. Labor could very well slip further 
backwards and face the kind of crisis we see south of the border. 


Notes 


l. Canadian figures from HRDC Canada, Workplace Information 
Directorate, Union Membership in Canada—2004; and Statscan, 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, Fact Sheet on Unionization 5, no. 
8 (August 2004). U.S. figures from USDL, Union Members Summary, 
January 27, 2005. 

2. In these instances, penalties are draconian. Repressive powers are 
often used against efforts by the lowest paid workers to catch up after 
years of wage freezes and cuts. See Leo Panitch and Donald Swartz, 
The Assault on Trade Union Freedoms: From Wage Controls to Social 
Contract, 3rd ed. (Aurora, Ontario: Garamond Press, 1994). 

3. From revised notes from a speech given by Sam Gindin, “Frozen in 
Neoliberalism’s Headlights: Labor and the Polarization of Options,” on 
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October 22, 2004, at Auto21 Conference on Workers and Labor Markets 
in the Global Economy, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Gindin argues that neoliberalism disorganizes the working class 
through individualizing consumption patterns, internal stratification, 
and institutionalizing dependence upon competitiveness. 


. Andrew Jackson, “Solidarity Forever? Trends in Canadian Union 


Density” in Studies in Political Economy, no. 74 (autumn 2004): 139. 
Jackson suggests that losses have come through the increase in the 
proportion of nonunion employment in the manufacturing sector. This, 
in turn, he attributes to, “a combination of large job losses in union 
plants through closures and layoffs, stronger recent growth of 
employment in non-union than union plants, and much stronger 
employer hostility to union organizing.” 

Jackson, “Solidarity,” 130. 

Jackson, “Solidarity,” 134. 

See Canadian Labor Congress (CLC) President Ken Georgetti’s 
speaking notes to the CLC Industrial Policy Conference, September 22, 
2004, hetp://cle-cta.ca/. 

In response to recent electoral rule changes restricting corporate and 
union funding of political parties the CLC organized what it called an 
“issue-oriented campaign” in the recent federal election. The content 
differed little from the NDP platform and there was almost no 
education or mobilization involved. ` 

Unions always have to supplement their main political strategies, such 
as working with their own political parties and building mass 
mobilization and education with the need to develop some type of 
ongoing relationship with existing governments. The undue emphasis 
on the latter today is extremely worrisome. 

See by Dan Clawson, The Next Upsurge: Labor and the New Social 
Movements (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2003). This is a 
fascinating account of creative and exciting experiments spawned by 
the crisis in the US labor movement. 


-Bill Fletcher Jr., speech to Labor Notes Conference, September 12, 


2003, http://Awww.labornotes.org. This is a clear explanation of the 
necessary role of perspectives that challenge the capitalist system, in 
fostering an environment where key breakthroughs for the working 
class are more likely. 

Chris Schenk, “Union Renewal and Precarious Employment: A Case 
Study of Hotel Workers,” unpublished, 2004. 


. The activism of the LGBT movement can be measured by the almost 


unanimous support given by unions to the struggle for same sex 
marriage. 
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The Mexican labor movement has been undergoing a profound 
transformation in the last ten years, the result of twenty years of 
neoliberal economic policies and the transformation of the Mexican 
one-party state.! A new independent labor movement has emerged 
which has not only broken with the old state-controlled labor- 
relations system, but has also put itself forward as the leader of the 
social movements, and, at the moment, appears as a real political 
force that can challenge the government.” l 

In 2004, for example, while the economy remained weak, political 
parties wallowed in corruption, and conservatives continued to press 
their reactionary and pro-business political agenda, Mexico’s new 
independent labor movement stood its ground, fought back, and 
stepped forward to lead social and political opposition to the 
government. Created by two independent labor organizations, the 
Union, Peasant, Social, Indigenous, and Popular Front (FSCISP) 
rallied broader forces in a combination of demonstrations and brief 
work stoppages in late August and early September to oppose the ~ 
neoliberal agenda of President Vicente Fox and the National Action 
Party (PAN). With the Zapatista. Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) cornered in Chiapas and the left-of-center Party of the 
Democratic Revolution (PRD) covered in disgrace following the 
revelation of political payoffs, one could say that the FSCISP has 
emerged as the real potential force of the Mexican left. 

The appearance of an independent labor movement takes on more 
significance given the current crisis in Mexican politics. In April the 
Mexican Congress voted to strip Mayor Andrés Manuel Lépez 
Obrador of his executive immunity and federal prosecutors indicted 
him on a felony, a process that will likely make him unable to stand 
for president in the July 2006 elections. The vote of the delegates of 
the PAN and the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) to eliminate 
López Obrador, the front-runner of the PRD, is seen by many as an 
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attack on Mexico’s new and fragile political democracy. The 
emergence of an independent labor movement at the same time as 
this crisis in democracy raises the possibility for the first time in. 
more than a decade of a mass movement attempting to transform 
Mexico’s political system and move it toward the left. 


The Transformation of Industry and Unions 


Like labor movements in Canada, the United States, and around 
the world, Mexican unions continue to undergo’ a process of 
realignment and reorganization as workers and their allies seek new 
tactics and strategies to defend their rights and improve their 
standard of living in the face of globalization. The changes in 
Mexican labor have resulted principally from the neoliberal economic 
agenda introduced by the PRI in 1982 and continued by President 
Vicente Fox of the PAN since his election in 2000. But changes have 
also arisen from within the labor movement itself, from unions and 
workers as they sought new strategies to adapt to a dramatically 
new situation. i 

Current developments only make sense in historical context. 
Between the 1930s and 1982, Mexico pursued a strategy of import 
substitution industrialization in a mixed economy with a large 
state-owned sector. The Mexican government owned the oil, 
railroad, electric power, telephone, and many other industries in 
over a thousand government-managed firms. Labor was kept under 
control by the secretary of labor and the Mexican Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration which strictly managed Mexican labor 
unions, contracts, and strikes. At the same time, the PRI controlled 
the majority of Mexican labor unions organized into the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers (CTM) and other “official” labor 
federations brought together in the Congress of Labor (CT), a 
system called corporativismo. For public employees there was the 
Federation of Unions of Workers at the Service of the State (FSTSE) 
and for farmers and peasants the National Peasants Confederation 
(CNC). These unions, often under ‘corrupt’.and violent -labor 
' bureaucrats appointed during the Cold War, were commonly known . 

as sindicatos charros. The role’ of the- official unions was to maintain”, 
„labor peace, keep’ wages low, and thus make Mexico profitable for 
Mexican capitalists and attractive to foreign investors.? 

` In some parts of Mexico, particularly in the state of Nuevo Leon, 
there ‘were also company unions, sindicatos blancos, completely 
controlled by the corporations, though they were not very important 
<in the national system. In the 1960s, a radical worker upsurge, 
insurgencia obrera, led to the establishment of independent unions, 
` sindicatos independientes, in manufacturing, and particularly in the 
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university sector, and some rank-and-file caucuses, corrientes 
. democráticas, in some sindicatos charros such as the miners. 
Nevertheless, these independent unions and democratic caucuses 
couldn't break the stranglehold of the official unions. 


The Neoliberal Transformation 


The process of change began in 1982 when PRI President Miguel 
de la Madrid adopted a neoliberal economic agenda that included 
structural adjustments and free trade. In keeping with this shift, in 
1986 Mexico joined the World Trade Organization (then known as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). In 1994, it became a 
member of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), and in that same year entered into the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

As part of this shift from economic nationalism, Mexico adopted 
a policy of privatizing state-owned industries and opening them to 
-foreign investment. During this period Mexico shut down old 
_ industrial plants, like the Fundidora de Monterrey steel mill, and 
sold off about a thousand state-owned industries, including the 
famous Cananea copper mine, the telephone company (Telmex), and 
the Mexican National Railways. At the same time, the border, 
industrialization program expanded with the opening of hundreds of 
new maquiladoras and the gradual development of a new northern 
industrial zone a couple of hundred miles south of the border. 

All of these changes led to an economic recomposition of the . 
Mexican working class as thousands of jobs were lost in steel and 
metal production, the center of industry shifted somewhat toward 
the north, and more women entered the workforce. Within the 
plants, employers introduced new forms of work organization under 
the rubric of “flexibilization.” Outside the workplace,. drastic 
currency devaluations in 1982 and 1994 effectively cut wages and 
Mexican workers have continuously lost purchasing power since 
1982. 

The neoliberal policies failed to lift Mexico into the first world 
and exacerbated many social problems. Mexico has a population of 
over 100 million; today 50 percent of all Mexicans live in poverty, 20 
percent in extreme poverty, and 18 percent of children suffer from 
malnutrition.” Mexico has 45 million workers: today 30 million work 
in the informal sector, that is, where employers pay no taxes, offer 
no social security coverage (for health care and pensions), have no 
labor unions or contracts, pay lower wages, and offer no benefits. 
Most of the moderately and extremely poor do not enjoy social 
protections, such as health care. 
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The Decline of Labor Union Density 


The consequences of privatization and industrial reorganization 
on union density were dramatic. During the period from 1984 to 
2000, Mexico’s labor union density (the percentage of workers in 
labor unions) declined in the formal sector from 30 to 20 percent.® 
Union density, however, does not afford a good measure of real 
union power in Mexico since so many unions are controlled by the 
government or by the employers. That is, many of the so-called 
unions were not real labor unions. Mexico’s Department’ of Labor, 
labor boards, and its courts have cooperated with the government, 
employers, and “official” labor unions to prevent the creation of 
independent unions, stop democratic movements, prevent strikes, 
and in general maintain labor peace. Many unions in Mexico were 
“ghost unions” created by management with “protection contracts” 
that defend the employers against real worker organizations. Some 
authorities believe that 80 percent of all labor union agreements may 
be “protection contracts.” The decline of real union power during 
the period under consideration was therefore even more dramatic 
than the figures on labor union density would indicate. 


Labor Unions Reorganize 


These developments had a powerful impact on the entire labor 
movement, not only on the state-controlled “official” unions of the 
CT, but also on the independent labor unions. Most of the 
leadership’ of the CT and the CTM proved unwilling, unable, and 
above all uninterested in defending the workers. Their only interest 
was preserving the union as an institution of economic enrichment 
and political power for themselves. Change would have to begin 
somewhere else. 

Francisco Hernández Juárez, a militant leader of wildcat strikes 
in the 1970s who had become head of the Mexican Telephone 
Workers (STRM), led the break with the dinosaurs of the CT. 
While he had begun as a radical, in the 1980s Hernandez Juárez 
became the darling of President Carlos Salinas, helping him to 
privatize Telmex and sell it to Salinas’s friend Carlos Slim, the 
richest man in Mexico. As head of the newly recognized Federation 
of Unions of Goods and Services (FESEBES)—which included 
telephone workers, flight attendants, pilots, streetcar workers and 
others—Hernandez Juárez was promoted by Salinas as a modern 
trade union leader. But when Ernesto Zedillo became president, 
Hernández Juárez suddenly fell from grace, and without political 
support, his union was very vulnerable. Hernandez Juárez, who had 
never gotten along with the leaders of the CT and the CTM, began 
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to look for allies both among the “official” and independent unions. 

The movement began first in the spring of 1996, when twenty- 
one unions, including ten from within the CT, held a series of 
presentations which they referred to as the Forum: Unions Face the 
Nation, promoting a debate about a variety of issues of importance 
to labor. These unions became known as the Foro group, and 
eventually the discussion led to a more serious debate about the 
role of the unions in Mexico. In November 1997, the Telephone 
Workers Union, the National Union of Social Security Workers 
(SNTSS), and six other unions pulled out of the CT and joined 
independent unions such as the Union of Workers of the National 
Autonomous University of Mexico (STUNAM) and the Authentic 
Labor Front (FAT) to create a new labor federation, the National 
Union of Workers (UNT).® 


The New Independent Labor Movement 


The new UNT put forward a program of democratic reform in 
unions and the workplace. The UNT called upon the PRI and later 
Vicente Fox and the PAN to carry forward and complete’ the 
“democratic transition” in Mexico, and urged the government to 
enter into negotiations with the labor and social movements to 
negotiate “a new social pact.” The UNT has expressed its 
willingness to work with employers and the government to increase 
productivity within the framework of a social pact that gives 
workers real labor union freedom, that is, the right to organize 
unions of their own choosing.’ 

The Mexican Electrical Workers Union (SME), another usually 
independent-minded union, was invited to join the UNT, but 
declined to leave the PRI-dominated CT. Nevertheless, in August 
1998 the SME, while still-remaining part of the CT, drew together 
some forty other unions, peasant organizations, and urban poor 
peoples movements in an independent labor coalition (not a formal 
federation) called the Mexican Union Front (FSM). The FSM defines 
itself as an attempt to create “an alternative unified, democratic, 
working class, anticapitalist unionism.”" But like the UNT it was 
primarily motivated to fight against the agenda of neoliberal 
economic reform, particularly the privatization of the Mexican Light 
and Power Company, a state-owned firm which employs all of the 
SME’s.members. 

The fact that the UNT puts forward a clearly reformist program 
and‘the FSM puts forward a nominally. anticapitalist program does 
not really explain much about their political behavior. As already 
noted, the UNT has leaders who-remain ‘members of the PRI, but 
the FSM ‘continued ‘in the PRI-dominated CT.after the UNT had 
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left, and to this day has not left (despite several announcements 
that it was doing so). When the UNT organized the FSCISP, the 
SME and the FSM, which it leads, at first declined to join except 
as observers. Now both the UNT and the FSM work to build the 
FSCISP. In truth, the UNT and the FSM both represent independent 
labor formations each with its own strengths and weaknesses. 
Despite their differences, both have joined together, at least for the 
moment, in a common fight against privatization, labor law reform, 
Fox, and neoliberalism: 

Most recently, in December of last year, the million-member 
Mexican Teachers Union (el SNTE), headed by Elba Esther Gordillo, 
led a breakaway of twenty-one of thirty unions from the FSTSE and 
formed the Democratic Federation of Unions of Public Servants 
(FEDESSP). Gordillo, a long time leader of the PRI, is a 
Machiavellian political operator close to Vicente Fox. The new 
FEDESSP represents a conservative modernizing labor politics more 
or less in line with the PRI technocrats or even the PAN. Today in 
Mexico then, the government control over the labor movement has 
been greatly weakened, and we have a broader spectrum of labor 
organizations from the FSM and UNT on the left to the CT and the 
new FEDESSP on the right. 


Vicente Fox and the Neoliberal Agenda 


President Vicente Fox, the former Coca-Cola executive, shoe 
manufacturer, and rancher won the election in 2000 with widespread 
support from many sectors of Mexican society. His victory held out 
the hope that with the end of the PRI’s one-party-state, government 
control over the labor movement would end. As a candidate, Fox 
had signed a document put forward by the independent labor 
movement, in which he promised to uphold workers’ rights, 
including the right of workers to choose their own unions. However, 
once elected, Fox appointed Carlos Abascal Carranza, a former head 
of the Mexican Employers Association, to be Secretary of Labor, 
and Fox and Abascal quickly established a friendly relationship with 
Leonardo Rodriguez Alcaine, head of the CTM and the CT. Just as 
in the past under the PRI, Fox’s new PAN government protected the 
labor officials, and, by and large, they supported the president’s 
conservative political and economic agenda. 

Fox’s agenda focused on cuts in the federal budget for social 
programs, continued privatization of industry, reform and 
privatization of the social security systems, the passage of regressive 
tax legislation, and labor law reform. While the CT supported Fox, 
the UNT and the FSM opposed him, and gradually during the last 
four years, the organizations have both come closer together, 
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-becoming more critical and more militant, partly because of 
government attacks on their member unions. Fox’s privatization 
program directly threatens the SME based in the Mexican Light and 


= Power Company, while his attack on the social security systems 


threatens the Social Security Workers Union. Labor law reform 
threatens all of the independent unions, because the pro-business 


_ oplan pùshed by Fox and Abascal would give control of the shop 


floor and of industrial relations to the employers. 


A Broad National Front 


Faced with this challenge, the UNT called for the founding of a 
broad front to oppose the Fox agenda. In 2002 the FSCISP was 
founded by the UNT, El Barzon (the debtors’ union), the Permanent 
Agrarian Congress (CAP), the Countryside Can Stand No More (El 
Campo no Aguanta Mas), and the Movement for National Unity in 
the Fight against Neoliberalism (la Promotora por la Unidad 


. Nacional de Lucha en contra del Neoliberalismo), as well as many 


other smaller unions, farmers’ and peasants’ organizations, and 
urban social’movements.” The FSCISP not only stands opposed to 
Fox-and his political agenda, but also calls for a struggle against 
neoliberalism and its effects, attacking NAFTA, criticizing the role 
of the WTO, and opposing the U.S. war in Iraq. The FSM, which 
initially declined to join the FSCISP except as an observer, has 
become an active builder of the coalition. The organization of the 
FSCISP, with its hundreds of member organizations, provided the 
labor movement with a broader base and a more powerful 
instrument with which to challenge Fox. 

The UNT, the: FSM, and the FSCISP dianid massive 
demonstrations and walkouts—we might call it a symbolic general 
strike—against President Fox’s proposed labor law reform and 
further. reforms of the social security systém. Inthe most militant 
labor action sirice the early 1980s, hundreds of thousands of workers 
throughout Mexico—many of them social security health workers— 
walked off the job on August 31 and September 1, some for just an 


. hour and some for the day, to protest the government’s neoliberal 


free trade policies. Thousands of others joined in protest 
` demonstrations and marches, the largest of them a huge procession 
of hundreds of thousands through Mexico City. The mass protest at 
the end of August was followed on September 8 by another at 
President Vicente Fox’s State of the Union address to the Mexican 
legislature where police held off thousands of angry demonstrators. 
Thus over the last four years, while Fox succeeded in a partial 
privatizing reform of social security and did pass regressive tax 
measures, he has, for the time being, been stopped from privatizing 
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the electric power and petroleum industries, and he has had his 
plans to reform labor law stalled. 


The Left within the Labor Movement 


The left, broadly conceived, plays a small but noteworthy role 
within the broad progressive labor and social movements discussed 
here, though it is organizationally weak and ideologically in flux. 
The old Communist Party of Mexico dissolved itself in 1989 into 
the PRD, eliminating Mexico’s oldest and largest left party from the 
political spectrum.” A small Trotskyist Revolutionary Workers Party 
remains active. Other groups of various political tendencies united 
in the Socialist Alliance are also visible, and there are many other 
small socialist groups. The Frente Zapatista de Liberacion Nacional 
(FZLN), the civic arm of the Zapatista rebels in Chiapas, remains 
active in a few areas though it has never taken off. Many Mexican 
social movement activists consider themselves altermundistas, 
antiglobalization activists who believe another world is possible. 
_ For many, political parties have become suspect, and consequently 
many Mexican leftists participate as individuals in the broad 
movement and in the labor unions. 

Yet, the classical socialist paradigm—the notion of workers and 
peasants joining together in a political movement to create a 
government to run the economy for the benefit of all—remains an 
influential idea in the left and labor milieu. In general, the Mexican 
left and the more politically conscious activists in the labor 
movement tend to support the Cuban Revolution and incline toward 
Hugo Chavez of Venezuela. The main issue is the defense of these 
Latin American countries from the United States. The left opposes 
the U.S. war in Iraq and U.S. imperialism in general, and expresses 
solidarity with the Palestinians. Mexican leftists are advocates of 
democracy in the union movement and society and are defenders of 
nationalized industries and social programs. These views are the 
common coin of Mexican radicals. The principal issue that confronts 
the Mexican left is that of building a working-class political party, 
and now that issue has been raised by the growth of the FSCISP. 

In December 2004, the UNT, the FSM, and other organizations 
convened a National Dialogue. Some 164 organizations and 1,700 
participants participated in the plenary and workshop sessions 
which raised the question of the role of the social movements and 
particularly of the UNT, FSM, and FSCISP in contesting political 
power in Mexico. With the elections of 2006 looming, the labor left 
has no political party and no candidate, though virtually all agree 
that they want to vote against the neoliberal economic agenda. 
Some see themselves as voting for the PRD, others who don’t like 
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the party would vote for its candidate if that were Andrés Manuel 
López Obrador; the mayor of Mexico City. Still others suggested 
Rosendo Flores of the SME should run for president as “our Lula.” 
Unfortunately it appears that working people will have no candidate 
in the next election, though they could begin to construct 4 working 
people’s party for the future.” 


The Progressive Forces in Mexico 


The FSCISP protest at the end of August 2004 represented an 
important change in Mexican politics. During the last decade, the 
Mexican left found expression in various vehicles: the populist left- 

of-center PRD, the radical EZLN, and the reformist civil society 
movement Alianza Civica. In none of these movements, we might 
note, was the working class and organized labor central to the 
struggle for social change. At the moment, these organizations do 
not have the ability to lead Mexican society. The Zapatistas remain 
cornered in Chiapas and have never figured out how to speak to and 
lead the broader forces of Mexican society. The PRD, eclipsed by 
the PRI and the PAN in the last election, has been utterly 
discredited by videotapes broadcast on national television showing 
high party officials taking payoffs from businessmen. Finally, Alianza 
Civica, which in the name of civil society brought together youthful 
reformers, environmentalists, feminists, old leftists, social 
movements, and the do-gooders of nongovernmental organizations 
in the 1980s, more or less vanished from the scene in the 1990s. 
None of those organizations has proven capable in the 2000s of 
leading the social movements and the Mexican people. 

Perhaps for the first time in Mexican history, the working class 
not only appears to have gotten its act together, but, in doing so, 
seems to be in a position to put itself forward as the leader of a 
people’s movement in opposition to a government that represents 
big business, foreign corporations, and subordination to the. United 
States. These developments in the labor and social movements tow 
coincide with a.critical moment, the attempt by the PRI and ‘the 
PAN to keep López Obrador off the ballot and frustrate Mexican 
democracy. Together these two developments portend a mass 
movement perhaps even a massive upheaval in Mexico that could 
push forward the process of democratization. and.move Mexico 
toward the left. 


Notes 


l. Thanks to Robin Alexander, International Affairs Director of thé 
United Electrical Workers Union (UE), for her help over.ten years in 
thinking about the Mexican labor movement, and for her advice on 
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this piece. I am also grateful to Roman Mungfa Huato of the Jalisco 
Inter-Union Coalition for his helpful comments. I am solely 
responsible for the views expressed here. 
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information, but its usefulness is vitiated by the conservative ideology 
and framework on which it is founded. 
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For a succinct account of the developments in somewhat greater detail 
see: “Panorama General de las Alianzas Sindicales en México 2004,” 
http://www. fatmexico.org/index.html. 

Find UNT documents on the Web site of STRM, http:/⁄/ 
www.strm.org.mx/indexa.htm. 

The SME has probably remained a member of the CT hoping that 
might offer it some sort of political protection. The SME’s 40,000 
members all work for the Light and Power Company of Mexico City, 


- which has for years been threatened with privatization. There have 


also been constant threats to merge Light and Power into the Federal 
Electrical Commission, and thus force the SME into the Sole Union of 
Electrical Workers (SUTERM), a larger official union headed by 
Leonardo Rodriguez Alcaine, who also heads the CTM and the CT. 
“Primera Asamblea Nacional del Frente Sindical Mexicano,” 
Trabajadores, November-December 2002, no. 33, http:// 
www.uom.edu.mx/trabajadores/33indice.htm. See also the Frente 
Sindical Mexicano Web site, located on the Web site of the 
government of Mexico City, http://www.stps.df.gob-mx/Reciente/ 
FrenteSindMex.htm. 
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12. The manifesto calling for the FSCISP can be found at http:// 
www.unt.org.mx/dialogos/manifte2503.htm. Also see Francisco 
Hernández Juárez’s speech: http://www.unt.org.mx/dialogos/ 
intervfhj2703.htm. The organizations name and initials have changed, I 
am using the latest name and acronym throughout this article. 

13. The Mexican Communist Party (PCM) evolved to become the United 
Socialist Party of Mexico (PSUM) and later the Mexican Socialist Party 
(PMS) with Eurocommunist politics. It was rhe PMS which entered the 
PRD. ; 

14. Documents of the National Dialogue can be found at a Web site 
apparently maintained by the Alianza Socialista, http:// 
www.dialogonacionall.org/pon41.html. 

15. Arturo Cano & Daniela Pastrana “Avances y tropezonesdel diálogo 
nacional, ”http:/www.jornada.unam.mx/2004/dic04/041205/mas- 
cano.html. 

16. Dan La Botz, Democracy in Mexico: Peasant: Rebellion and Political 
Reform (Boston; South End Press, 1995), discusses these three forces 
and their interaction. 


oe 

Beneath ‘the sugar-coating of sweet phrases concerning the 
partnership of capital and labor, there lies the bitter pill of class 
war. So long as society is divided into classes with opposing 
interests, the class war must exist. There is no use in imagining 
that it is merely the invention of agitators—and that if only people 
would stop believing in it, it would vanish. That is as ridiculous as 
saying that those scientists who discovered the atom, invented it, 
and if only people would stop believing in it, it would cease to 
exist. 

The class struggle can no more be willed into being by those who 
accept it as a fact of capitalist life than it can be willed out of being 
by those who reject it. 

l —Leo Huberman, “No More Class War?,” 
Monthly Review, July-August 1958 
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Last month, the National Union of Venezuelan Workers (UNT) 
turned two. Since its inception in May 2003, the UNT has been at 
the center of debates surrounding the advances of Venezuela’s 
revolution in the labor arena. At root, these debates turn on issues 
of worker control: over their factories and over their unions. 
Democracy is at the heart of the attempt by Venezuelan workers to 
reinvent a labor movement long characterized by corruption and 
class collaboration. 

When Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez was elected in 1998, 
inaugurating a process of radical political and social changes, it 
looked as though labor might be left behind. The main labor 
federation, the Confederation of Venezuelan Workers (CTV), was 
one of his most avid critics, and Chavez in turn lashed out regularly 
against the CTV. But the image of “Chavez versus labor,” repeated 
incessantly by the mainstream media, is precisely intended to 
mislead. The truth is that the CTV has not adequately represented 
Venezuelan workers since the 1970s, if not before. The reality of 
Chavez versus the CTV, then, does not exclude the active and 
enthusiastic participation of a large proportion of Venezuelan 
workers in his “Bolivarian Revolution”—named after Latin American 
Independence leader Simón Bolivar. 

In an era of accelerating globalization, fed by the trailblazing 
violence of American empire, Chavez’s loud rejection of the 
neoliberal model is particularly resonant. And this rejection has 
proven to be more than mere rhetoric. After surviving both the coup 
and the business-led oil industry shutdown in 2002-03, and 
consolidating his legitimacy through the dramatic referendum victory 
and the near-sweep in the regional elections, Chavez’s movement 
has, as the Economist recently put it, “beg[u]n turning words into 
deeds.” In direct contradiction to the neoliberal playbook, Venezuela 
has begun experimenting with an alternative model of development 
based on an unapologetic prioritization of social welfare. 

At root, the Venezuelan revolution is about democracy, but not 


Jonah Gindin is a Canadian journalist living and working in Venezuela. He 
writes regularly for http://www.venezuelanalysis.com. 
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the “thin democracy” that so often limits the imagination in the 
North. In Venezuela the term has incorporated social and economic 
dimensions, as well as political and even geographic. Popular 
participation means the difficult development of local planning 
councils that debate community budgets, but it also means a shift 
in some areas from production for the world market to production 
for the Venezuelan people. Thus, a trend that has had Venezuela 
importing 70 percent of its food is slowly being reversed in the 
interest of “food sovereignty.” Food sovereignty, in turn, requires 
the democratization of land, reversing the distribution of land in 
rural Venezuela where the top 5 percent of landowners contro] 75 
percent of private agricultural land, while the bottom 75 percent 
hold only 6 percent.’ l 

Bolívar is a revered figure all over the region, and Chåvez has 
taken advantage of this to encourage solidarity between and among 
South American countries. His rhetoric of regional—and indeed 
“South-South”—unity is based on Bolivar’s life’s project to unify 
Latin America. Far from merely a useful rhetorical flourish, Chavez 
has taken up that call, promoting a regional union that will have the 
strength to oppose the violence of global capital. 

In a late January edition of his weekly Sunday television address, 
Ald Presidente, President Chavez announced a new direction for 
economic development, centered on the slogan “made in Venezuela.” 
Chavez made the announcement from an enormous paper factory 
(Invepal), recently expropriated by the government after a hard- 
fought battle by 350 paper workers. The announcement reflects the 
battle cry of the two-year-old UNT: “Without co-management, there 
is no revolution!” Yet wary of the pitfalls of previous experiences 
with co-management in Venezuela and elsewhere, the current 
Venezuelan experiment demands genuine worker control and rejects 
the creation of workers as property owners, or of a technocratic 
worker-manager class. 

This process of social and political changes has come a long way 
since 1998, but it has much further still to go. Land reform is 
plagued by a lack of organization among campesinos; the informal 
sector remains largely unorganized and impoverished; and the shift 
toward worker management and a new unionism has been slow and 
fraught with difficulties and setbacks. It is necessary to look at 
Venezuela with a clear mind and an accurate picture of the forces 
(within Chavismo and without) aligned against the revolution. It is, 
of course, equally necessary to appreciate how far the revolution has 
come, against all odds. The following is a brief discussion of the 
state of Venezuelan labor, its advances and setbacks, and above all, 
its possibilities. 
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A New Venezuela 


For the forty years prior to Hugo Chavez’s election in 1998, two 
traditional parties shared power and competed for contro] over the 
country’s most important institutions. Inheriting an oil economy 
from dictator Perez Jiménez in 1958, the social-democratic Acción 
Democratica and the social-Christian Copei kept oil wealth 
circulating in elite circles, while feeding the country a powerful 

_nationalist rhetoric of “sowing the oil.” 

Though it began as a progressive organization heavily engaged in 
the fight against the Jiménez dictatorship, the CTV was quickly 
subordinated to party interests. Furthermore, the CTV was long a 
collaborator with U.S.-directed anticommunist activity in the 
region, receiving considerable funding from the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development (AIFLD).? With the advent of neoliberal 
government in the 1980s, this cost workers dearly. During this 
period they laid the groundwork for the current promotion of 
worker management, when the CTV joined tripartite “co- 
management” commissions along with members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Ministry of Labor. By the mid-1990s, CTV 
leaders had cut a deal with President Rafael Caldera, unleashing a 
barrage of reforms and privatizations that proved devastating to 
working people and further delegitimized the CTV. With a recent 
example of co-management as co-optation behind them, Venezuelan 
workers are now militating for the creation of real worker- 
participation in management. 

The nationwide demand for change that swept Chavez to power 
in 1998 did not pass quietly over the’ labor movement. Existing 
criticisms multiplied and new ones were articulated by workers 
who were increasingly disenchanted with the lazy corruption of 
their supposed “leaders.” The larger commitment to profound social 
change aimed at raising the standard of living of the 80 percent of 
Venezuela’s population living below the poverty line inspired workers 
to join the process, putting labor reform on the agenda too.’ 

The net result has been a dramatic split within the labor 
movement, with a large portion of unions and federations affiliated 
to the CTV now gone for good. In 2003, these unions formed the 
National Union of Venezuela Workers (UNT) and set up an interim 
leadership, which has become the national voice of a proposed new 
unionism. The UNT is still embryonic, and until formal elections— 
tentatively scheduled for fall 2005—it will continue to lack the 
internal structures essential for trade unionism. Furthermore, with 
its own democratic structure as yet undefined, it risks appearing 
hypocritical in their promotion of democratization at the level of 
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local unions and in their critiques of the authoritarian CTV. But the 
broader transformations in Venezuelan society over the past six 
years have inspired workers to go far with relatively little, and the 
UNT?’s close ties to the government have ensured that it has become 
a national player. 

While it is not yet possible to tell exactly how representative 
either organization is, the UNT has grown astonishingly fast in the 
first two years of its existence. One way of estimating this 
momentum is to count the percentage of collective agreements 
signed with each confederation. According to the Ministry of Labor, 
76.5 percent of collective agreements signed in 2003-04 were with 
unions affiliated with the UNT, and only 20.2 percent with the CTV. 
This is due in large part to the UNT’s hegemony in the public 
sector, for which official preference is certainly a factor. However, 
even in the private sector, the UNT represented 50.3 percent of all 
collective agreements signed in 2003-04, compared to the CTV’s 
45.2 percent.* 

Nonetheless, societies are not transformed overnight with the 
declaration of a new stage, a new government, or a new union. 
Organized labor was a crucial foundation of Venezuela’s old system, 
the Fourth Republic (1958-99), and replacing it requires the 
articulation of a concrete and wide-ranging economic as well as 
social and political strategy, of which the emphasis on democracy is 
only a beginning. 


Workers’ Rights, Human Rights: Coca-Cola Femsa 


Venezuelan unions have historically been organized by factory 
rather than by industry. Even within the same company, each plant 
has its own union. Thus, for each of Coca-Cola Femsa’s eight 
bottling plants in Venezuela, there is a different union. In at least 
one case there are two. Fed up with the ineffectiveness of the old 
CTV-affiliated union, several activists at the Valencia-branch formed 
a parallel union, steadily gaining support until they challenged the 
established union. f 

Coca-Cola Femsa bottles, distributes, and sells Coca-Cola 
products (including beer, water, and other beverages) in Latin 
America, with operations in Mexico, Central, and South America. 
While Venezuela only represents 7.1 percent of total revenues 
(Mexico accounts for 66.7 percent), it is slightly more than 
Colombia’s 6.5 percent. According to the international Campaign to 
Stop Killer Coke (http://www.killercoke.org/), in Colombia that’s 
enough for the company to be collaborating with paramilitaries 
responsible for the intimidation, torture, and murder of trade union 
activists. 
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“In Venezuela, they are not killing union leaders like in 
Colombia,” notes José Cardenal, secretary general of the new union 
at the company’s Valencia, Venezuela branch. “But they have argued 
legally and judicially to drown those union leaders who are really 
fighting for workers’ rights. They find a way to legally intimidate, 
threaten, pressure workers when they try to organize, or when they 
try to claim their legal rights.” 

In May 2004, after months of tireless organizing, Cardenal and 
other activists launched a parallel union that challenged the existing 
one in a factory-wide referendum. Administered by the Valencia 
office of the labor inspector, with representatives from both unions 
and the company in attendance, the new union’ won 301 votes to 
234. Worker participation was over 80 percent. 

“The workers at Coca-Cola Femsa have never had a dignified 
salary,” explains Freddy Contreras, secretary of culture in the new 
union. According to Contreras, Coca-Cola Femsa workers could not 
count on the old union to advance their rights. “Before, any worker 
fighting for his rights quickly found himself on the street,” he said 
angrily. “The old union leadership was corporate, they were allied 
to the company, they were bought-off by the company. Workers 
never felt they could open their mouths against the union, because 
they knew the union could have them fired. The company paid these 
union leaders’ salaries, they gave them an office in the factory, they 
kept them in their pocket, away from the workers.” 

In the year since the new union’s referendum victory in May 
2004, they have made some small but important advances. “Before 
the company owed us Cesta tickets [food stamps] and we weren’t 
receiving them,” notes assembly-line bottler Julio Llepes, “but since 
the new union came in we have been.” Llepes also noted an 
increased openness in the new union and felt confident that if he 
had any concerns with their leadership in future he could raise them 
without fear of persecution. 

Luis Ferrero, who has worked at the plant for seven years, notes 
that the new union has secured retroactive pay, covering the last 
four years for workers who have been forced to eat their lunch on 
the line. And in an important political victory, the new union has 
also successfully pressured the company to pay wages lost during 
the two months that Coca-Cola Femsa shut its doors during the 
December 2002-February 2003 general strike aimed at ousting 
Chavez. Workers were told they would be paid during the 
shutdown, but had not received those wages until now. 

Coca-Cola Femsa is just one of a growing number of factories 
where workers have begun fighting to retake their unions from 
corrupt leaders on excessively friendly terms with the employers. In 
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2000, Ford set the precedent, becoming the first factory in the 
region to have a union referendum. The new union won easily, 
fueling a growing movement to democratize local unions that has 
exploded in 2004. Over the past year, Venezuela’s twin cities of 
Valencia and Maracay, the country’s manufacturing base, have 
witnessed eight union referenda, all with new unions coming out on 
top. 

The exponential increase in union referenda and in the 
organization of parallel unions in 2004 owes a great deal to the role 
of the state. While the Ministry of Labor appears to have avoided 
taking sides in these disputes, a remarkable moratorium on lay-offs 
for lower-paid workers declared in April 2003 appears to have made 
all the difference. “The company could not fire the workers 
organizing new unions and organizing the workers to start fighting 
for their rights, because there is currently a moratorium on lay- 
offs,” notes regional director of the UNT for Carabobo, José Joaquin 
Barreto. “Thanks to the government, these workers had the 
breathing room they needed to organize the new union, hold the 
referendum, and now have some of the tools necessary to take the 
fight to the bargaining table and make some concrete gains.” 

The moratorium, since extended by the Ministry of Labor twice, 
is a radical reversal for the transnational corporations that have 
multiplied their investments in Venezuela of late. Throughout the 
1980s and 1990s, the Venezuelan government moved away from its 
history of state-run enterprises, privatizing the country’s steel and 
telecommunications sectors, the national airline, and all the 
country’s port facilities, among others. Changes for workers in these 
factories went far beyond a new management. The cult of efficiency 
and productivity saw the ratio of employees to contract workers 
shrink rapidly, to the point where non-union contract workers now 
outnumber unionized employees in most cases. 

Such tactics are not, of course, unique to recently privatized 
companies, but are rather part of a general neoliberal trend. 


Three Tales of Co-management in Venezuela 


At the level of local-union democracy, the UNT has played a key 
role organizing workers, providing new unions with legal and 
strategic advice, and acting as a liaison with the state. But its 
leaders are also promoting democracy in the workplace, centered on 
the promotion of worker control over production. Venezuela’s 
embryonic new unionism is fundamentally based on a somewhat 
ragtag collection of theoretical streams, much like the Bolivarian 
revolution itself, but foremost among them.is worker-state co- 
management. Still in its most preliminary stages both as an official 
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government policy (a very recent development) and in the factories 
currently run by, struggling for, or experimenting with co- 
management, three distinct modgls have emerged, each with its 
pros and cons, its lessons, and examples. 


Electricity 


“What is co-management?” thunders Joaquin Osorio to the 
assembled workers at the Olympic Villa in Valencia, Carabobo. 
Osorio is the president of the Disciplinary Tribunal of the electrical 
workers union Fetraelec, and one of the union’s primary ideologues. 
He is addressing a workshop on co-management, part of the Third 
International Encounter in Solidarity with the Bolivarian Revolution, 
which includes workers and delegates from around. the country, as 
well as a small group of international guests including a delegation 
from Canada’s Vancouver District Labor Council and a Babson 
College (United States) economics professor, among others. “For 
us, co-management is power in the hands of workers,” continues 
Osorio. “It’s the right and the need for workers to participate in 
the administration of the company. It’s a system of management and 
administration that includes the state, workers, and (in our case) 
the users, in equal conditions. Co-management is the alternative to 
the old failed vertical, corrupt, and bureaucratic system that 
brought state-run enterprises to the crisis in which they now find 
themselves.” 

Workers at Cadafe, the state electric company that provides 60 
percent of the electricity in Venezuela, began a push for co- 
management soon after Chavez was elected in 1998. In 2002, shortly 
after the April coup, Cadafe officially began the transition to co- 
management. But three years later, workers’ role in the decision- 
making process is still limited to two positions on a five-member 
coordinating committee—a group that can make recommendations 
to the president of the company, but he has no obligation to heed. 
After giving the state management a chance to implement real co- 
management, Cadafe workers, led by the union federation Fetraelec, 
have staged a series of protests articulating their impatience. It’s a 
tricky strategy, because the majority of these workers are staunch 
supporters of President Chavez, but their protests are necessarily 
directed against the Ministry of Energy—the state entity in charge 
of Cadafe. 

“We understand that in the past three years there was a whole 
series of strikes, lockouts, coups, guarimbas*, that necessitated a 
state with a strong character that would prevent these types of 
actions—coups etc.—from taking power away from the government,” 
says Angel Navas, president of Fetraelec, the federation linking 
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Cadafe unions. “But that phase is now passed, and now is the 
moment to begin democratizing the state, because workers and the 
people are demanding a larger role in the decision-making process.”* 

“There is a degree of resistance to’ the consolidation and 
application of the revolutionary process,” notes Navas. “When we 
began pushing for the concrete elaboration of co-management in 
Cadafe, we provoked the rejection of supposed representatives of 
the state who refused to share power with the workers.” 

The one exception is Cadela—the Andean arm of Cadafe—which 
has been a trailblazer in the implementation of co-management; : 
their example of effective symbiosis between workers and 
management is being held up by the rest of the federation as a 
model for the future. Cadafe represents Venezuela’s most well- 
organized and longest push for co-management from below. 


Paper 


Speaking to a local newspaper in the manufacturing state of 
Carabobo, where the paper factory Venepal (now state-owned 
Invepal) is located, ex-president of Fedecamaras, Venezuela’s main 
Chamber of Commerce federation, Carlos Fernandez Pérez, warned, 
“If both sides don’t come to a satisfactory agreement, if they do not 
do justice, we will see within a short period of time installations 
destroyed without the workers having any income and as a 
consequence of this we will see how they are going to destroy the 
productive fabric of the country until there’s nothing left.” It is fair © 
to assume that Fernández was representing the views of the owners 
of Venepal, and of Venezuela’s property-owning class in general, in 
his diatribe against worker-control. 

The struggle at Venepal has been in the hearts of workers all 
over the country since the company went bankrupt, laying ‘off 900 
workers and provoking them to occupy the factory and demand its. 
nationalization. After a long battle with the company’s owners, 
including legal action, the government paid market value for the 
bankrupt firm and handed half of it over to workers to be run in 
conjunction with the state. 

But the business of worker-management is complex, and as a 
Venezuelan trailblazer, the pressure on Invepal to feed the hopes of 
workers at factories throughout the country is high. While it 
remains unclear exactly what is going on at Invepal, recent 
developments suggest a deviation from workers’ earlier goals. 

According to President Chavez, the renamed company, Invepal, 
will produce paper notebooks made of Venezuelan primary material. 
Wood produced in the Venezuelan states of Monagas and 
Anzoátegui, southeast of the capital Caracas, will be made into pulp 
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at a new factory to be purchased by the state. The pulp will then 
provide Invepal with its own entirely domestic raw material. 
According to Invepal union leader Edgar Peña, Invepal currently 
must import pulp from Chile, with a shipment of 600 tons now over 
a month late. 

A workers’ assembly, representing the maximum authority of the 
company, will eliminate bureaucracy and merge production and 
administration, said Chavez. “This structure will be put to the test, 
and we’ll adjust it as necessary, because here we are inventing our 
own model,” he added. 

On the first day of the co-management workshop in Valencia, 
that is exactly what happened. Alexix Ornevo, former member of 
the executive of Venepal’s now defunct union and current member 
of the directorate of Invepal, noted that since they no longer had 
any bosses, they no longer needed a union, as workers were now 
grouped into a cooperative (Covimpa) to run the company. And as a 
cooperative, Ornevo was quick to point out, they got several benefits 
including constitutional relief from paying taxes. Also, thanks to 
the 1999 Bolivarian Constitution, Covimpa—which now owns a 49 
percent share in Invepal—is legally entitled to increase that share 
up to 95 percent. 

Ornevo’s presentation caused serious concern among his 
audience, who worried that the model of co-management and worker 
agency in the country was setting the stage to become a model of a 
capitalist cooperative. “As we saw in yesterday’s presentation on 
Invepal,” said Navas in private, “they are having some serious 
problems, they seem to be thinking as managers. According to what 
we heard yesterday, they want to own all of the company’s shares. 
Eight-hundred workers will be owners of a company. And if it 
becomes profitable, are these workers going to get rich? This is a 
company that is supposed to belong to the entire country; my 
company can’t only belong to the workers, if we make profits they 
belong to the entire population. This is a responsibility that we all 
have—workers in the oil industry, those who make the most: how 
do we spread this to the rest of the country? These profits are not 
for me. It doesn’t make sense that just because I work in the oil 
industry, for example, I can make 90 million bolivares [us$42,000] 
when the minimum wage is [4 million bolivares or us$1,900].” 

Whether or not Invepal does indeed focus on the well-being of a 
small group of workers, or return to earlier goals of running the 
company in the interest of the community and the whole country, 
remains to be seen. Either way, their experience continues to inspire 
crucial debates within the UNT on the pitfalls of a strategy of co- 
management without a concurrent wider economic strategy. 
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“I think that [the co-management workshop] is something that 
we should repeat, to increase discussion...within the labor 
movement,” said Navas. “It requires us to speak of wages, 
productivity, and efficiency; of what is the administrative mechanism 
of a company, and of the socialization of the means of production. 
There were workers here yesterday who began asking, after hearing 
the presentation by Invepal, What is co-management? The 
elimination of unions? We don’t agree with that, so we’ll continue 
to debate these issues.” 


Aluminum 


The state-owned aluminum processing plant Alcasa is a third 
example of Venezuela’s experience with co-management. Along with 
Chavez’s announcement last January that co-management will form a 
key part of Venezuela’s emerging strategy of “endogenous 
development” came the appointment of a special task force charged 
with devising a strategy for the implementation of co-management 
in all state-run industries. Acting out of the newly established 
Ministry of Basic Industry headed by Victor Alvarez, a strong 
supporter of co-management, this new task force has chosen Alcasa 
as its guinea pig. In an article originally published on http:// 
www.venezuelanalysis.com, and reproduced in these pages last 
month, Marta Harnecker described some of the key features of 
Alcasa’s development of co*management. 

Carlos Lanz, newly appointed president of the company, has 
begun implementing a series of democratizing measures bringing 
workers into the factory’s decision-making process. Trino Silva, 
secretary-general of the Alcasa union, has long denounced the 
inefficiency and corruption that has prevented Alcasa from realizing 
its profitable potential. 

“What we need first is a factory that is productive,” said Silva 
in an interview last November at Alcasa. “Today the company is 
becoming productive, but it must not only be productive, but also 
profitable. And if we’re not profitable and we are bankrupt, why is 
the same management still here?” That management has since been 
replaced by workers, elected by workers, which both Lanz and Silva 
believe will likely increase productivity and reduce corruption, while 
also laying the foundation for a nation-wide government strategy of 
co-management. 


Chavista Unionism versus Autonomy 


One debate in particular has characterized divisions within the 
UNT since its inception: how to balance support for Chavez with 
the autonomy from government that has historically eluded 
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Venezuelan unions? And this debate has been intertwined with 
another, regarding different visions of the UNT’s democratic 
structures. In the context of the onslaught of illegal and legal 
attacks by the opposition against President Chavez, these debates 
have taken on added emotional -intensity. While there are many 
streams within and outside the UNT, the most visible debates have 
generally been reduced to dichotomies personified by the two most 
prominent likely candidates for the UNT presidency: Ramón 
Machuca and Orlando Chirinos. 

The “Chavista unionism” current is represented by the Bolivarian 
Workers Force (FBT), a pre-UNT federation of pro-Chavez unions. It 
is nearly impossible to estimate the FBT’s membership, for no one 
. (least of all the FBT) is currently compiling such statistics. 
However, of the seven most visible coordinators of the UNT (of a 
total of twenty), four come from the FBT, including Orlando 
Chirinos. 

The “autonomous unionism” group is led by Ramón Machuca 
who has the support of the remaining three of the seven UNT 
coordinators mentioned above. With a membership of nearly four 
thousand, Machuca’s steelworkers’ union Sutiss is one of the 
country’s biggest and most well-known unions, due in particular to 
a tradition of radical unionism going back to the 1970s. 

What has complicated this debate is that both sides ostensibly 
support union autonomy. Yet the FBT is widely reported (including 
by FBT sources) to have close relations to the Ministry of Labor. 
The Machuca wing, on the other hand, has been accused of having 
its own links to government through Franklin Rondon, president of 
one of the largest public-sector unions. It is here that the debate 
seeps into a broader, less easily definable one on democracy. Given 
the current correlation of forces, goes one argument, a new 
federation must be firmly established to replace the CTV, even if 
this slightly curtails the new body’s democratic nature. The 
opposing position argues that for the new confederation to succeed 
in making a comprehensive break with the old unionism, the 
emphasis must be entirely on building democratic foundations. 

A prime example is the controversy over who will be permitted 
to vote in the UNT’s upcoming elections. Machuca and several UNT 
coordinators argue that all workers inside or outside, the UNT 
should be allowed to vote, since the UNT’s first election will likely 
influence all workers. Chirinos and his allies argue that while they 
agree with the sentiment of. this strategy, it opens the door for 
sabotage since it would mean that members of the CTV could vote 
in the UNT elections. CTV leaders could, in theory, mobilize their 
members to support a candidate that more closely reflects the 
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CTV’s interests than those of workers. Neither of these arguments 
address the participation of informal workers in the UNT elections, 
despite the fact that 50 percent of Venezuelan workers are self- 
employed or employed in the informal sector.’ 

Unity in UNT? 

The animosities piqued locally and nationally by the internal 
battles within local unions and the UNT have by no means 
disappeared. Yet, as time drags on,. both sides are increasingly 
aware of the rank and file’s impatience with their lack of unity. 

In mid-November, while in Brazil for the twelfth congress of the 
Latin American Workers’? Central (CLAT), Ramén Machuca and 
Marcela Maspero (UNT coordinator and member of the FBT) met in 
private, taking an important step in the conciliation between the 
rival UNT factions. Both Maspero and Machuca referred to the ad 
hoc meeting in Brazil as groundbreaking. “Both sides were able to 
reflect on past mistakes, on the atmosphere that we are all-equally 
responsible for creating [within the UNT],” said Maspero. Machuca 
added that the strategy of character assassination, previously 
employed by both sides, was rejected, and that the meeting fostered 
the kind of constructive ideological debates the UNT needs. In 
Brazil, the decision was made to call UNT coordinators to Caracas 
for a meeting held in early December to “build on the greatly 
improved relations [between the two sides].”8 

Such cooperation is absolutely necessary if the upcoming 
elections are to win over the large swath of Venezuelan unions that 
currently have a foot in each of the rival labor federations. This as 
yet undecided sector is well aware of the potential of the new 
federation, but all too conscious of the powerful sectarian roots 
that have ravaged Venezuelan labor in the past. While political 
disagreements will certainly persist, if Machuca and Chirinos—or, 
more importantly, their supporters—can unite, as they appear to be 
doing, the UNT will be a dynamic and diverse pillar of progressive 
politics in Venezuela. Their timing could not be better, for the rival 
CTV will also be holding elections in the coming months, bringing 
the two labor federations to perhaps their most important face-off. 


Conclusion 


Breaking with Venezuelan labor’s collaborationist past, even with 
the support of a progressive Venezuelan government, has required a 
self-conscious re-education on the part of labor leaders and the rank 
and file. To even get to the point where workers and shop stewards 
can imagine a different kind of unionism and a different kind of 
union is a drawn-out process; one that has required open debates, 
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conflicts, and above all, a -sense of history. Workers have had to 
salvage a culture of struggle from the wreckage of CTV lethargy, 
while simultaneously developing a new one from scratch. 

Over the two years of the UNT’s existence, some debates have 
turned into conflicts. A variety of- factors end up informing the 
decisions of union leaders, not all of them ideological. As in the 
old-unionism of the CTV, power and egos often influence decisions, 
and as with the old Venezuelan left, vicious sectarianism represents 
a very real barrier to unity. But the allure of the UNT, what has 
allowed it to present such a devastating challenge to the CTV in 
just two years, is that these conflicts have not overshadowed crucial 
ideological debates. How can the new federation balance cooperation 
with the government and union autonomy? How can they achieve 
worker control that is rooted in the agency of workers, rather than 
in the benevolence of the state? How can local leaders adequately 
balance workers’ interests with community interests as well as with 
local and national issues? These debates are ongoing—the UNT has 
by no means reached a consensus. But the very presence of these 
debates represents the concrete advances of the UNT over the 
authoritarian past of organized labor in Venezuela. 

Wresting Venezuelan labor from this “muck of ages” is not a 
clean process, and the UNT has: suffered setbacks as well as 
achieved some very powerful victories. Scratching the surface of 
both advances and reversals reveals the critical process of rethinking 
and reimagining that is gripping the trade union movement, and it 
is clear that these setbacks and tangents are as necessary as they 
are cathartic. The serious rifts within the UNT at the local and 
national levels, the ties between them, and the destructive and 
constructive effects of these divisions on the labor movement as an 
imagined whole shed light on the grit of the process of raising a 
new confederation out of the rubble of the old. Debates on politics 
and policy are building an open forum for discussion—and 
dissension—into the basic structure of the UNT. 


Postscript 


The co-management workshop closed on Saturday, April 16, 2005, 
with a series of clear resolutions, aimed at leaving no question as 
to the role of workers in the continuous development of Venezuela’s 
revolution. I have translated and included some of them here. 

t The direct and democratic participation of workers in the 
management or co-management of productive and distributive 
processes is the only mechanism to guarantee and consolidate 
the Bolivarian Revolution. 

* The experiences that we have had up to now tell us that it is 
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only possible to develop worker participation in state-owned 
companies. We reject any idea of converting workers into 
small property owners in co-managed or ' self-managed 
enterprises. 


* The participation of the community is fundamental to the 


entire process of co-management and self-management in 
order to break with social exclusion in the development of an 
alternative model of production. Co- and self-management are 
political acts that concretize the alliance between the people 
who should be in control of the state and the working classes. 
It is not a corporatist economic pact between state, factory- 
owner, and a privileged caste of worker-functionaries. 


'* The participants unanimously express their absolute solidarity 


with the Cuban people and tlie Cuban Revolution...and extend 
their solidarity to all the peoples who suffer aggression in the 
anti-imperialist struggle, in particular to the heroic peoples of 
Iraq and Haiti, confronting the U.S. invasion of their territory. 
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It is worth noting that while many organized workers may not be 
among this 80 percent, they are likely to have extended family 
members who are unemployed, or precariously self-employed in the 
informal economy. Furthermore, whole communities, where the 
majority of the population lives below the poverty line, often depend 
on the ‘trickle-down effect of having some good jobs in their 
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the informal economy is widely pérceived to be dominated by ` 
women. This interrelationship betwéen formal and informal workers 
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factory. 
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The guarimbas were violent street protests in late February-early 
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March 2004 featuring barricades, Molotov-cocktail and stone throwing 
encapuchados (hooded-ones), as part of deliberately provoked 
confrontations with the police and the National Guard (GN). The 
guarimbas began as street demonstrations egged-on by the grossly 
irresponsible leadership of the opposition to Chavez to protest the 
expected ruling of the National Electoral Council on the signature 
petition for a referendum to recall President Chavez. Many of the 
encapuchados were directly paid by members of the opposition to 
throw Molotov-cocktails at the GN in order to provoke them into 
repressing the demonstrations. 

6. Interviewed in Valencia, April 13, 2005. 

7. Interview with Ricardo Dorado, vice-minister of labor, Caracas, October 
9, 2004. 

8. Interviews in Caracas, December 15, 2004. 
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resources to finance additional expenditure is for a State to enhance the ST or 
VAT rates on ‘luxury’ goods. That option is virtually foreclosed in the name of 
harmonisation. 

Protagonists of VAT claim that through computerisation and self-assessment 
by the taxpayers, collection will improve. Periodic audits of a rigorous nature 
will ensure that all transactions will come under the tax net and cheating will 
decline. The major flaw in the argument is that the system of tax credit under 
VAT creates almost infinite possibilities of tax evasion. Indeed, it is officially 
estimated that the extent of such cheating in the European Union around 2000 
was 97 billion euros, or the total amount collected by France in the same year! It 
requires a willing suspension of reason to believe that Indian tax administration 
will suddenly become more efficient after VAT is introduced. 

Last but not the least, the cost of maintaining records and preparing (with 
the help of qualified accountants) self-assessment forms is quite substantial, if 
not prohibitive for small businesses in India. An estimate for the UK put it at 
2% of the turnover for small businesses, and a mere 0.01% for big enterprises. 

It is now quite evident why VAT was so assiduously pushed by the 
Washington Consensus and warmly welcomed by Indian Big Business. What is 
surprising is that protests came mainly from the ranks of traders, while leaders 
of workers’ and peasants’ movements have, with rare exceptions, remained on 
the sideline. The numerically immense class of traders have no role to play in 
the ruthless world the neoliberals seek to build, “India Shining”; they are in 
their tens of millions expendable. Communists seeking to build a broad anti- 
imperialist alliance should recognise the protesting traders as potential allies, 
undertake the task of explaining the imposition of VAT in its imperialist context, 
and demand that fiscal policy be subject to widespread debate and democratic 
decision-making. 

We thank Professor Nirmal Kumar Chandra for his assistance in the. 
composition of this editorial 
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Andre Gunder Frank, one of the leading radical social scientists 
of the late twentieth century and a long-time friend and contributor 
to Monthly Review and Monthly Review Press, died on April 23, 
2005, at age seventy-six. 

Frank (known to his friends as Gunder) was born in Berlin on 
February 24, 1929. His father, a pacifist and novelist opposed to the 
rising Nazi movement, removed him to a Swiss boarding school 
when he was four years old. In 1940-41 they went to the United 
States, first to Hollywood and then Gunder joined his mother in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. He studied economics at Swarthmore College 
in Pennsylvania, embracing the Keynesian perspective. In 1950, 
without realizing what it meant, he enrolled in the Ph.D. program 
in economics at the University of Chicago, where he had none other 
than Milton Friedman as a teacher. Finding himself in a den of 
right-wing economists, he managed to pass ‘all of his exams with 
flying colors, but rejected much of what he was being taught. The 
Chicago economics department responded by sending him a letter 
advising him to leave due to his “incompatibility” with their 
program. 

He studied economics for a while at the University of Michigan, 
before dropping out altogether, as he was later. to write, in order to 
become “a beatnik at the Vesuvius café in San Francisco’s North 
Beach before Jack Kerouac arrived there On the Road,” and then 
reentered the University of Chicago by the back door through Bert 
Hoselitz’s research center on Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. He ended up writing a dissertation for the Chicago 
economics department on productivity in Soviet agriculture and 
industry, during the preparation of which he spent a summer 
researching in Kiev in the Ukraine. But he was more interested in 
issues raised by Hoselitz and others on the relationship between 
economic development and cultural change and ended up spending 
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most of his time at Chicago associating with and learning from 
anthropologists rather than economists. 

In 1960 he decided to find out for himself about conditions in 
the third world and visited Cuba shortly after the revolution as well 
as traveling to Nkrumah’s Ghana. He subsequently gave up a 
_ position he had taken as assistant professor of economics at 
Michigan State University and relocated to Latin America, beginning 
with Mexico. From there, via Peru and Bolivia, he arrived in Chile, 
where he met his future wife and collaborator Marta Fuentes. 

There and in Brazil and Mexico he was to do his most important 
early work, publishing his essay “The Development of 
Underdevelopment” in Monthly Review in September 1966 and his 
enormously influential book Capitalism and Underdevelopment in 
Latin America with Monthly Review Press in 1967. In these works, 
closely related to Paul Baran’s The Political Economy of Growth 
(Monthly Review Press, 1957) but rooted in the close study of, Latin 
American conditions, he argued that the reformist approach of 
almost all development theories was wrong. “Underdevelopment,” 
he wrote in his classic 1966 article, “is not due to the survival of 
archaic institutions and the existence of capital shortage in regions 
that have remained isolated from the stream of world history. On 
the contrary, underdevelopment was and still is generated by the 
very same historical process which also generated economic 
development: the development of capitalism itself.” In this view 
what was being reproduced along with the development of the 
states at the center of the capitalist world economy was the 
underdevelopment and under normal circumstances permanent 
subordination of those states in the periphery. 

Frank’s analysis, together with a whole body of work emanating 
from the third world, constituted what was to be known as 
dependency theory and pointed to the necessity of social revolution 
in those countries experiencing the development of 
underdevelopment. His article on “The Development of 
Underdevelopment” in MR was seen by the U.S. government as 
constituting a threat to its empire in the Americas and he was sent 
a letter from the U.S. attorney general telling him that he would 
not be allowed reentry into the United States. This decision was 
finally overturned in 1979 when Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
intervened to permit him and Ernest Mandel, the author of Marxist 
Economic Theory (Monthly Review Press, 1968) to teach a seminar 
at Boston University. 

Hence for many years Frank had the role of itinerant, world- 
intellectual. In 1976 he published Economic Genocide in Chile: 
Equilibrium on the Point of a Bayonet in response to the trip of his 
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former University of Chicago economic professors, Milton Friedman 
and Arnold Harberger, to Chile to advise Pinochet’s military 
government following the bloody coup against Allende’s socialist 
government. In the 1970s he was to devote his work primarily to 
the analysis of the world economic crisis and to what was to 
become known as world system analysis, in which he was a pioneer 
and one of the foremost developers up to the present. A landmark 
in this respect was his World Accumulation, 1492-1789 (Monthly 
Review Press, 1978). 

We are publishing in this issue a short tribute to Gunder by his 
friend and ours Samir Amin. Those wishing for more information 
about him and his work are encouraged to look at his Web site at 
hetp://rrojasdatabank.info/agfrank. 

AF 

Astrophysicist Philip Morrison, who died on April 22, aged 
eighty-nine, was an early and militant opponent of the nuclear arms 
race and, in the 1950s and ’60s, the author of numerous articles on 
science and its political implications for Monthly Review. Morrison 
did his graduate study in electrodynamics at Berkeley under J. 
Robert Oppenheimer; the two were also political comrades in the 
late °30s, opposing Spanish fascism and supporting union 
organization, among other causes. In the 40s Morrison followed 
Oppenheimer to wartime Los Alamos where both worked on the 
development of the atomic bomb. But at the war’s end, Morrison 
saw the dangers of nuclear proliferation and helped found the 
Federation of American Scientists. He later went on to teach at 
Cornell and MIT, to face down a red scare attack, and to lead the 
way in the popularization of scientific knowledge in more than a 
thousand book reviews for Scientific American, many articles in 
popular magazines (while he continued to write for MR), and 
television programs on scientific subjects for PBS. Morrison also 
continued to campaign against the arms race and for a wide range 
of social justice causes. He remained a committed socialist and a 
friend—though occasionally critical—of this magazine throughout 
his life. 

Morrison was one of a group of mid-twentieth century radical 
physicists who, while innovative in their field, saw public knowledge 
about science as a tool in the struggle for social justice. MR plans 
to publish an article examining their work and influence this fall. 

Fr 


[W]hile motion may be slow now, when American labor does 
move it tends to do so in sudden leaps. 

—Harry Braverman, “Labor and Politics,” 

Monthly Review, July-August 1958 
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all India body, Confederation of All India Traders (CAIT), which is spearheading 
the protest, has threatened to go on an indefinite strike against VAT. Indian 
communists should not remain silent. 

What is wrong with VAT? First and foremost, it will hurt the small-scale 
manufacturers that now account for about one-third of India’s industrial output 
and a much larger part of employment. Out of a total of 48 million in 1999, barely 
6.6 million were engaged in large factories, and the rest were in small enterprises, 
urban as well as rural. Under the old sales tax (ST) regime, most commodities - 
industrial inputs or finished goods - were taxed, but small-scale industries (SS1) 
were exempted. This tax concession for SSI partly neutralised the much higher 
costs incurred by them in buying raw materials, obtaining credit or realising the 
sale proceed, and helped them to compete against big firms. Under VAT, all small 
businesses below a certain threshold in terms of turnover will continue to be 
tax-free. On the other hand, the wholesale trader marketing an SSI product will ` 
pay the full VAT rate, while tax burden for the trader will be reduced by the 
amount of tax credit, namely tax already paid by the big manufacturer. 
Consequently, if two producers offer their goods at the same price, the trader 
will find it more lucrative to get supplies from the big firm rather than from the 
SSI unit. 

If VAT squeezes the SSI out, manufacturing employment is likely to be reduced 
by several million over the next few years. This, in turn, will shrink the ‘home 
market’ for consumer goods, further curtail employment (through the Keynesian 
multiplier effect), and accentuate poverty in the country. Moreover, Indian retail 
prices for a wide range of manufactured articles of daily use have for decades 
been among the lowest in the world owing to vigorous competition from the SSI, 
helped by the tax concession and an industrial policy that ‘reserved’ several - 
hundred products for the SSI. The reservation policy has been attacked by 
neoliberals and spokesmen of Big Business during the last two decades, but public 
pressure has been so strong that the Central government could not scrap it 
altogether. The ‘beauty’ of VAT is that it will achieve the same result. Once the 
SSI leave the scene, the market share of big firms will go up and consumer prices 
will in all probability approach ‘global levels’. 

That is not all. The VAT rates are by and large ‘harmonised’ across the States. 
This can only perpetuate ‘internal colonialism’. The industrially backward States 
like Orissa, Jharkhand and Chattisgarh have low per capita incomes, but are rich 
in minerals like iron ore, coal, bauxite etc. These States will have the same low 
VAT rate (4%) for minerals, whether for local use or processing outside the State. 
The logic of the market will ensure that factories will be set up in the more 
developed and richer regions of the country. The parallel with the modus operandi 
of global imperialism is striking. It is strange that West Bengal’s Left Front: 
government took a lead in implementing VAT. 

Harmonisation of VAT rates, by definition, curtails the Constitutional right 
of States to fix their ST rates in accordance with their felt needs. In particular, 
social welfare outlays are;mainly incurred by the States. Thanks to the fiscal 
compression imposed on the country since 1991, all the States were compelled to 
reduce such expenditure and have still fallen into debt trap. One way to raise 
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Editorial 


The privatisation of public sector enterprises has been the centerpiece 
of the neoliberal assault on the working people of the world in the last 
quarter-century. Pursued on the ideological front with a relentless barrage 
from the global media, the privatisation campaign has transferred 
enormous wealth from all over the world into the hands of finance capital 
in (primarily) London and New York. The cost ‘of the utmost in 
sophisticated media manipulation could be written off as a relatively 
minor expense. So much money was to be made that legions of publicists 
and economist and other “social science” prostitutes could readily be 
recruited, and techniques to overcome opposition from workers improved 
from one privatisation campaign to the next. In its glory days of the 1990s 
the neoliberal assault steadily expanded the thinkable areas of 
privatisation, beginning with transport and energy and moving on to 
communications, water resources, health, education and,.at the outermost 
limit of this disease, prisons. In the Anglo-American core the looting of 
social property met little resistance from labour movements that had 
suffered stunning defeats in the 1980s, and none from domestic socialist or 
communist movements exterminated in the Cold War. But different 
methods were necessary elsewhere—from “structural adjustment” imposed 
by the IMF/World Bank in the indebted nations of the third world, matia 
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The Renewing of Socialism 
An Introduction 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


Articles in Monthly Review often end by invoking the socialist 
alternative to capitalism. Readers in recent years have frequently 
asked us what, this means. Didn’t socialism die in the twentieth 
century? Wasn’t it defeated by capitalism?’ More practically: if 
socialism is still being advocated.what kind of socialism is it? Are 
we being utopian in the sense of advancing a pleasant but 
impossible dream? | ` 

Such questions deserve answers, however tentative. That we have 
largely neglected to provide them up until now has been due more 
to our sense of history than anything else. After the fall of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989 and the collapse of the Soviet Union two years 
later. It was difficult to address the question of socialism for at 
least two reasons: (1) its almost complete identification in the 
popular mind with the fallen Soviet system; and (2) the triumphalist 
vision of capitalism that was paraded at the time. Since these 
beliefs were more’a product of prevailing ideology than reality, we 
concluded’ that history ‘would soon begin to dissolve them and the 
question of socialism would again come to the fore. A wide and 
open dialogue on the future of socialism could then begin anew. 
That time we are convinced is now upon us. Moreover, the danger 
to the world of not countering the mantra that “there is no 
alternative” to capitalism is now too great, given persistent 
problems of economic stagnation, the growth of empire and war, 
and the threat of ecological collapse. 

“The legacy of socialism,” Paul Sweezy wrote in Monthly Review 
in January 1993, “consists in its being the real-life alternative to 
capitalism. On the world-historical stage it plays the role of the 
significant other. This is not to deny that the leading ideas of 
socialism—equality and cooperation as against hierarchy and 
competition—are part of socialism’s legacy. But they are not unique 
to socialism, and historically, they long antedate socialism. In one 
way or another, they figure in all of humanity’s great religious 
traditions.”* 

*Sweezy's article “Socialism: Legacy and Renewal” can be regarded as a classic 


refutation of the notion that the end of the Cold War spelled the end of socialism. 
Much of the present argument is inspired by his article. 
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Socialism as a socio-political movement grew out of the attempt 
to overcome capitalism that has been part of world history ever 
since capitalism’s emergence in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was prefigured by the Peasants’ War of the-Anabaptists 
and Thomas Minzer during the German Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. It appeared again in the movement of Winstanley 
and the Diggers in the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century. It raised its head once more with Gracchus Babeuf and the 
Equals in the French Revolution of the eighteenth century. It was 
Babeuf and his Equals who argued in 1795-96 that “equality must be 
measured by the capacity of the worker and the need of the 
consumer, not by the intensity of the labor and the quantity of 
things consumed.”! Karl Marx was later to say this even more 
succinctly in his famous slogan in the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme—‘from each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs!”—offered as the ultimate criterion of socialist or 
communist society. What all of these early movements of revolt 
called for was substantive equality, abolishing class and other social 
distinctions, and going beyond the mere formal political equality 
offered by bourgeois society. In opposition to the growth of private 
property they advocated common ownership of the means of 
production. 

The term “socialism” first made its appearance in France 
following the French Revolution in relation to the ideas of the great 
utopian socialists, Charles Fourier and Comte Henri de Saint-Simon, 
and was soon embraced by the Owenite movement in Britain led by 
industrialist Robert Owen. The utopian socialists saw capitalism as 
historically transitory, destined to perish just as feudalism had 
before it, and believed that it would be replaced by a society of 
true equality and the full flowering of human reason. Writing at the 
moment that industrial capitalism and an industrial working class 
were emerging in Britain (where a full-scale industrial revolution 
was underway) and in France, the criticisms of capitalism’s evils by 
the utopian socialists were often trenchant. Fourier: wrote that 
“under civilization [i.e., capitalism] poverty is borne of super- 
abundance itself.” In industrial capitalism’s place they advocated 
far-reaching reform in factory conditions, education, the situation of 
women, the relation between town and country, etc. 

The visions offered by the utopian socialists, however, lacked a 
systematic conception of the causes of the material conditions that 
they described or the real class obstacles to social change. Although 
sympathizing with the working class, they did not yet see the 
workers as the main agents of socialist transformation. Owen ended. 
his Book of the New Moral World with an appeal to King 
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William IV of Britain in which he’ said: “under your reign, Sire, the 
change from this system, with all its evil consequences, to another 
founded on self-evident truths, ensuring happiness to all, will; in 
_ all probability, ‘be achieved.” Fourier announced that he would be 
home at noon evéry day to await a wealthy benefactor who would 
provide the money for a colony that would’ implement the principles 
of his new society. He waited twelve years in vain. Followers of 
Saint-Simon declared in their organ, The Globe, on November 28, 
183]: “Thé working classes cannot rise’ unless the upper classes 
reach out their hand. It is from these latter that the initiative must 
come.”” 

While the utopian socialists ultimately reached out to the ruling 
classes to support their ideas, more revolutionary movements arose 
from the practical struggles of industrial workers themselves, who 
not infrequently saw their own class action as the means of 
overturning the new system of exploitation. It fell to Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, born in the relatively developed Rhineland in 1818 
and 1820, respectively, and’ equipped with the dialectical tools of 
analysis offered by Hegelian philosophy, to provide this burgeoning 
working-class, movement with a systematic critique of capitalism, 
identifying its driving force in capital accumulation as well as the 
obstacles that faced any attempt to move beyond it. So superior 
was their analysis to that of the utopian visions that had preceded 
it that it quickly became the leading theoretical basis for socialism. 
With this as its intellectual basis socialism took on the character of 
a historically-based movement for revolutionary change and a real 
threat to the existing capitalist order. 

The socialist movement spread throughout the nineteenth century, 
following in capitalism’s footsteps across the globe. Workers’ 
revolts occurred on occasion, most notably in the Paris Commune of 
1870-71, ‘while huge socialist parties developed—officially dedicated 
to overturning capitalism—with the Social Democratic Party in 

-Germany the most prominent. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century it was ‘already clear, to quote from the same article by 
Sweezy, that “the future of humanity would be shaped by the 
outcome of a bitter and most likely protracted struggle between 
capitalism and its internally generated opposition.” 

This conflict between capitalism and its internally-generated 
antagonist was, however, enormously complicated by imperialism. 
From the beginning capitalism was a global system, expanding into 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa through a relentless process of 
colonization that also involved slavery and genocide. Capitalism had 
arisen in a small corner of the globe in Europe and immediately 
took the form of a hierarchy of states, in which there was a definite 
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center and periphery with intermediate states in between. At its 
center the system was structured according to its own internal 
requirements of production and consumption. In the colonized areas 
of the periphery economies were geared almost exclusively to the 
needs of the “mother country.” This structural. relationship was 
accompanied by conditions of outright pillage—with the whole 
system maintained ultimately by the superior force that the 
imperialist countries were able to bring to bear to protect their 
interests. The natural-resources of the periphery were plundered and 
the economic surplus that these nations produced was frequently 
siphoned away. Colonial or neocolonial satellites were placed in 
conditions of debt peonage with the capitalist metropoles acting as 
creditors. In this way the countries that first industrialized retained 
an advantageous position at the center of the world economy, while 
the barriers facing other nations seeking to develop and to escape a 
peripheral position within the world-economic system were 
enormous and for most countries grew worse over time..Indeed for 
almost all of these nations the barriers separating center from 
periphery have proven insurmountable over the centuries of capitalist 
development. 

As a result of the growth of capitalist empire and the resulting 
flow of tribute from ‘periphery to center, the internationalism so 
important to socialist struggles frequently broke down. Considerable 
segments of the working classes of Britain, France, the United 
States, Germany, Italy, etc. supported the expansion of their 
respective empires under the belief that it improved the positions of 
their nations and themselves. Eventually, as imperialist wars for 
control of world territory led to the First World War, the working 
classes of the advanced capitalist countries subordinated themselves 
en masse to the imperial goals of their states and corporations. The 
leading socialist parties, such as the German Social Democratic 
Party, capitulated overnight to nationalistic war fever, thereby. 
abandoning socialist internationalism and giving way to what was 
to be a major fratricidal conflict. 

This capitulation to nationalism by the major social democratic 
parties, driven in part by the self-interest of their leaders, created a 
deep and unbridgeable split within the socialist movement. Rosa 
Luxemburg and Lenin, standing for the most radical and defiant 
sections of German Social Democracy and Russian Social Democracy, 
respectively, opposed the First World War, arguing instead for 
socialist internationalism. The Russian Revolution of 1917, erupting 
in the midst of the First World War, was spurred forward by the 
socialist leadership of Lenin and the Bolshevik Party. The rise of the 
Soviet Union constituted a turning point in world history: the first 
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attempt on the part of a major state to overthrow capitalism and 
create a socialist society. ` 

The First World War marked the beginning of a great crisis of 
the capitalist system, dominating the first half of the twentieth 
century, including two global conflagrations and a full decade ‘of 
economic depression. While the center capitalist nations were ‘at 
war with each other or experiencing depression, their hold on the 
peoples in their empires broke down. This made it possible for 
many of the populations of the periphery to break away. Within just 
a few years after the Second World War, the Chinese Revolution of 
1949 occurred. Altogether a third of humanity occupying roughly the 
same portion of the world’s land mass separated from the capitalist 
system in the twentieth century. Hundreds of millions of péople 
including large numbers within the capitalist world itself came to 
identify with socialism in some form or another. The result of these 
developments was that the struggle between capitalism and 
socialism was to take on new and more intense forms. 

Already at’ the time of the Russian Revolution the warring 
European powers had sent troops to support the White Army 
against the Red ‘Army. in the Russian Civil War. The Red Army 
triumphed but at enormous cost: the small industrial proletariat 
that was the main force behind the revolution and that provided the 
crack troops for the Red Army was decimated, thereby depriving 
the ‘revolution of its main class force. Meanwhile revolutionary 
working-class outbreaks had been bloodily suppressed in Germany 
and Central Europe in the immediate aftermath of the First World - 
. War. The failure of revolution in the West meant that the Soviet 
Union was effectively isolated. 

The defeat of the White Army and their Western allies in the 
Civil War, coupled with the preoccupation of the capitalist powers 
in rebuilding their own economies following the First World War, 
bought the new revolutionary society in the Soviet Union some 
breathing space. But the realities of a socialist revolution occurring 
in extremely unfavorable conditions in an underdeveloped country 
set the stage for a tragedy of vast proportions that was to develop 
over decades. Under pressure to develop rapidly, if only to be able 
to defend itself, the Soviet Union set out on a path of rapid 
industrialization that involved the forced expropriation of the kulaks 
and middle peasantry and enormous human hardship, cruelty, and 
suffering. The intention was to achieve in decades through what 
was called “socialist primitive accumulation” what capitalist 
societies had taken centuries to achieve. This strategy of building 
“socialism in one country” in an underdeveloped nation recovering 
from civil war led to a military-style cleavage between the leaders 
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and the population, which was to harden over the years into a new 
class division. Lenin in the early years of the revolution fought the 
growth of bureaucracy and Great Russian chauvinism. But his death 
and the rise of Stalin to the top of the party bureaucracy marked 
the triumph of bureaucratic control and the removal of power from 
the masses. This was followed by the purging of the old Bolshevik 
leadership and the end of any attempt to build socialism in the 
sense of a society controlled by the direct producers. Revolutionary 
ardor from below was replaced with an iron fist from above— 
although workers were given important social welfare benefits and 
securities in areas such as employment and housing that were 
lacking in capitalist society, bolstering support for the post- 
revolutionary system. The Soviet Union early on adopted what 
economists call a “war economy” characterized by a forced drafting 
of population and resources in successive five year plans. 

Although brought into being by a revolutionary movement 
determined to construct a socialist society, the Soviet Union had 
ceased by the 1930s to be socialist in the sense of a society moving 
toward a more egalitarian economic and social structure. Yet, it 
remained a post-revolutionary society distinguished in many ways 
from capitalism. Competition between enterprises played almost no 
role in the economic workings of Soviet society. Private ownership 
of the means of production had been abolished. Unemployment was 
virtually non-existent. Many basic social amenities were guaranteed. 

Despite its veering away from socialist goals, the Russian 
Revolution’s expropriation of capitalist private property, followed by 
the creation of a distinct post-revolutionary society, constituted a 
grave threat to capitalism, especially if other peoples were thereby 
encouraged to follow the same path. Hence the survival and 
economic development of the Soviet Union was looked upon with 
growing dismay by the ruling classes in the West. The need to 
recover from the damage inflicted by the First World War, however, 
prevented any further military action against the Soviets in the 
aftermath of the war. During the Great Depression of the 1930s 
capitalism was preoccupied with its own immediate survival, while 
the- Soviet Union was experiencing record growth. The first 
capitalist nation to find a way out of the depression was Hitler’s 
Germany, which revived its economy through a process of rapid 
rearmament. The magnitude of the Nazi threat led to an unlikely 
alliance between Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union in 
the Second World War. 

Still, no sooner was the outcome of the war certain than the 
demonization of the Soviet Union by the ruling classes of the West 
began in earnest. The anticommunist scare represented by. 
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McCarthyism in the United States was used to split‘and crush the 
labor movement along with the larger New Deal alliance between 
labor, farmers, and- civil rights activists. Preparations were made 
and battle lines drawn for what -had all the appearance of a 
developing Third World War. Coming out of the Second World 
War with an atomic bomb monopoly, the United States initiated a 
strategy of rollback aimed. at reducing Soviet influence in Europe. 
But this strategy was arrested ‘by. the: Soviet Union’s rapid 
development of the bomb. 

A prolonged stalemate was thus said hae: became known 
as the Cold .War. The threat of: war continued with both of the 
main protagonists. arming themselves with thousands of nuclear 
weapons, and was doubtless only prevented by the certainty of 
mutual assured destruction. Unable. to continue its strategy - of 
rollback, the United States.chose to. concentrate on. maintaining the 
two-thirds of the world that remained firmly in capitalist hands. It 
thus sought to prevent any further revolutions against the system. 
In practice this meant keeping the imperialist system intact. This 
was coupled with another and even more important part of the U.S. 
strategy: to make sure that those nations, that had managed to exit 
the system. -would be unable to achieye success: at building a 
socialist -society. The greatest. argument against socialism had 
always been its. impracticality.. If this Objection could Pe erased 
capitalism’s days would be numbered.. - 

Thus arose the three components of he Cold War saag of 
the capitalist world: (1) a massive arms race against the Soviet 
Union in which the United States and its allies were always a few 
steps ahead, despite the emergence in the end of what was called 
nuclear parity; (2) active military intervention by the United States 
throughout the third world, eventually adding- up to the loss of 
millions of lives, coupled with economic.and political pressure on 
the periphery, designed to keep these nations in line -while 
maintaining a constant net flow of wealth to the countries at the 
center of the system—in accord with the whole history of U.S 
imperialism; and (3) unrelenting hostility, including economic 
blockades and political and military pressure, aimed at those states 
` that had exited the system. 

A minimal set of economic and political reforms were introduced 
in the Soviet Union in the mid-]1960s, but these modest reforms 
were resisted by already entrenched interests at the top of society. 
A new class or priviligentsia (consisting of apparatchiks, managers, 
and privileged intellectuals) had emerged and consolidated its rule 
over the decades.’ Although not able to own the means of 
production and tq pass on such wealth through inheritance as in the 
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case of capitalism, the new Soviet ruling class was nonetheless able 
to secure a highly favored treatment for its progeny by ensuring 
privileged access to education and other means of advance. In the 
1960s, °70s, and ’80s the Soviet Union sank into economic 
stagnation, resulting from bureaucratic ossification, misplaced 
economic priorities (e.g., investment in heavy industry and military 
expenditures at the expense of necessary consumption), and the 
long-term effects of the continual forced drafting of labor and 
resources, which undermined the conditions of production and the 
environmental basis for growth. 

Stagnation also characterized the other countries in the Soviet 
bloc, which were forced to replicate the bureaucratic rigidities of 
the Soviet Union—blocking any attempts to generate free socialist 
development. When, in Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
attempts were made to chart separate courses that threatened the 
stability of the Soviet bloc, Soviet tanks. were sent in and these 
experiments were brought to an end. 

What crippled the whole development of the Soviet Union from 
the start and contributed to its final demise (well after the actual 
struggle for socialism there had been lost) was the enormous and 
continuing military burden imposed from the outside, starting with 
the invasion by the advanced capitalist nations in ‘support of the 
White forces and culminating in the Cold War. For a rich capitalist 
nation, such as the United States, which normally operates below 
capacity production with large amounts of unemployment, high 
levels of publicly-financed military spending can boost the economy. 
Just as such spending boosted Hitler’s Germany in the 1930s, it 
also ended the Great Depression in the United States. The 
Depression simply merged into the Second World War when the 
flood of orders for war goods started arriving from Europe. After 
the war, recognizing the fact that military spending served to 
bolster the economy and with a great empire (Pax Americana as it 
was called) to defend, the United States continued high-level 
Pentagon spending. 

One of the main strengths of a centrally-planned economy, 
however, is that it normally operates at full employment with full 
utilization of productive capacity. In economic terms, it-operates on 
its production possibilities curve rather than below it. Hence, any 
expansion of military output must come at the expense of something 
else—the classic trade-off of guns and butter. Forced to compete in 
an arms race with the United States and other rich capitalist 
countries, the smaller Soviet economy was compelled to divert its 
resources away from consumption goods and ultimately from the 
necessary investment in the means of production themselves, which 
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require continual maintenance and eventual replacement with better, 
more productive plant and equipment. For the Soviet Union the 
necessity of the state diverting its resources to military 
production—and on a level required to maintain parity with the 
United States—was a perpetual disaster. In the Cold War, the 
capitalist world proved far more able to afford massively wasteful 
military spending than its post-revolutionary rival. 

Similar problems faced other post-revolutionary states. Burdened 
with the difficulty of developing the economy under conditions of 
economic underdevelopment and unrelenting hostility from the 
capitalist powers most of these states saw the rise of regimes that 
sooner or later succumbed to capitalism either directly or indirectly. 
In China the Cultural Revolution unleashed by Mao attempted 
unsuccessfully to combat the rise of a new ruling class out of the 
Communist bureaucracy itself, which~he feared would take the 
society back to capitalism. The Cultural Revolution failed and Mao’s 
worst fears were to be realized. 

The rise of Gorbachev in the Soviet Union in 1985 seemed at first 
to offer hope of a major overhaul, of the system. The social, 
economic, and ecological decline of Soviet society by-that time was 
so severe, however; that the state was no longer in a position to 
carry out the necessary reforms to restore its economy and society, 
even if it had the will to do so, while also keeping the capitalist 
world economy at: bay. The option of mobilizing the population in 
an attempt to revive genuine revolutionary change was never 
contemplated, since it was opposed to the ruling interests. By the 
time of the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 it was ‘clear that 
capitalism had won the Cold War, and two years later the Soviet 
Union itself collapsed. Writing for the New Yorker (January 23, 
1989) economist Robert Heilbroner captured the prevailing view in 
the United States: “Less than seventy-five years after it officially 
began, the contest between capitalism and socialism is over, 
capitalism has won.” 

Nevertheless, many, Heilbroner included, still believed that 
socialism in another sense, not as an outright alternative to 
capitalism but as a humanization and rationalization of it, might 
somehow persist. With the split of the socialist movement at the 
time of the First World War the original social democratic parties 
of Europe had evolved in two directions. One was the revolutionary 
current associated with Luxemburg and Lenin. The other had 
supported the First World War and had turned into a largely 
reformist movement, geared to promoting trade union interests, the 
welfare state, and (at its most radical) the nationalization of the 
commanding heights of the economy. For this movement, now often 
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designated as “social democrat” to distinguish it from a more 
thoroughgoing socialism, the object was to create a more rational 
capitalism, one more amenable to socialist values, rather than break 
with the economic structure of the system. It relied on building up 
political parties aimed at obtaining electoral victories as opposed to 
encouraging popular revolt. In practice, European Communist Parties 
moved toward a similar position in what was called 
Eurocommunism. With the collapse of the Soviet Union many 
professed to believe that parliamentary socialism of a social 
democratic variety would come to the fore, representing the 
common bond between Eastern and Western Europe. 

Social democracy, however, had waned considerably even before 
the fall of the Soviet bloc. Its main achievement, the development of 
the welfare state, was a.product of the brief “golden age” of 
economic growth in the advanced capitalist countries in the quarter- 
century following the Second World War. With the economic 
slowdown that began in the 1970s the powers that be regarded the 
welfare state as a luxury to be discarded as part of a general 
economic restructuring. The rise of neoliberal globalization undercut 
all dreams of a rational, social-democratic society within a capitalist 
environment. Social democracy suffered its most dramatic defeat 
following the 1981 election of Francois Mitterrand as the first 
Socialist president of France. Mitterrand began his term of office 
with a program of nationalization and Keynesian-style promotion of 
effective demand. But after two years of pursuing this program and 
facing the opposition of finance capital Mitterrand, in an attempt to 
cling to power, reversed himself and committed his Socialist 
government to a neoliberal strategy. By the time the Berlin wall fell 
social democracy had already shown itself to be bankrupt. 

In the periphery of the world economy the disappearance of the 
Soviet Union was to have a devastating effect, further closing off 
avenues for socialist-oriented change. Although it had long been a 
conservative and stagnant society with a hardening class structure, 
the Soviet Union had nonetheless, as part of its own Cold War 
foreign policy, provided some support to revolutionary movements 
and governments in the periphery, as a way of weakening the rival 
capitalist system. With the Soviets gone these movements and 
societies in the third world found themselves increasingly deprived 
of crucial outside support and the prospects for national liberation 
struggles were everywhere lessened. 

By the 1990s the victory of capitalism in the Cold War had 
therefore virtually eliminated any possibility that the revolutions of 
the twentieth century would or could lead to working models of 
alternative societies. Not only had the Soviet Union been defeated 
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in the -Cold War, but socialism as the real-life alternative to 
capitalism was pronounced eternally dead by the victors since it 
had been tried and had failed. From now on, the prevailing ideology 
incessantly proclaimed, capitalism-was the only game in town: there 
was no alternative. It was “the end of history.” 

But was this right? Had: socialism really been tried and failed? 
And was capitalism truly the culmination, the ‘final end-point, of 
world history? 

First, Cuba remained as a standing reproach to all those who 
had abandoned hope for socialism and a beacon to the oppressed— 
above all to the rest.of Latin America. Although a small, poor 
nation that after the destruction of the Soviet Union was left to rely 
on its own meager resources while facing the crazed hostility of the 
sole globa] superpower, Cuba nonetheless pulled through. It is 
emerging from its “special period” with a society in which socialist 
planning and a commitment to equality have generated levels of 
education and health equal to those of the richest nations of the 
world. The greening of Cuba and its achievement of agricultural 
sustainability, despite the economic blockade against it by the 
United States, are inspiring poor countries throughout the world. 
The demonstration effect of Cuban socialism is only now beginning 
to be felt in a socialist resurgence that is taking hold everywhere in 
Latin America. 

Second, crucial to the foregoing argument has been recognition 
of the fact that the Soviet Union’s collapse in 1991 was not the end, 
as .often said, of actually existing socialism but simply the 
termination of a historical process that had commenced three 
quarters of a century before with the first significant attempt to 
break away from capitalism and to build a working socialist society. 
The Russian Revolution and subsequent revolutionary breaks had 
occurred under extremely unfavorable conditions in economically 
underdeveloped countries. Internal struggles and external 
interventions brought most of these revolutions down not long after 
they emerged. In the Soviet case the society had ceased to pursue a 
socialist path toward equality and cooperation, in which the 
direction of the society would be determined by its own working 
class, as early as the Stalinist takeover in the 1930s. After that it 
became a stagnant post-revolutionary (but no longer in any 
meaningful sense socialist) society, which still managed to maintain 
itself in existence and to provide a modicum of benefits to its 
population. Yet, its very stagnation guaranteed that it must at some 
point in the future either move decisively toward socialism by 
turning back to the masses, or toward capitalism by allowing the 
ruling stratum to turn itself into a true ruling class, which would 
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inevitably choose capitalism over socialism. In the end the latter 
transpired. Hence, the real-defeat of socialism'in the Soviet Union, 
as opposed to the demise of the Soviet Union as a separate nation 
state, occurred not with the end of the Cold War, but had taken 
place decades prior in the 1930s. 

The capitalist victors in this struggle naturally wish to believe 
and to convince all others that the fall of the Soviet Union proved 
that socialism is in all cases doomed to failure. Such an 
interpretation is, however, neither logically nor historically sound. 
The struggle to generate a capitalist society out of a feudal one in 
the waning Middle Ages was itself a long and protracted process, 
with many false starts and defeats. Early struggles for-a bourgeois 
society, though often promising, were engulfed by feudal social 
relations and lacked the stamina to survive. It required several 
centuries and a new historical conjuncture before capitalism was 
able to establish a significant beachhead and ward off its enemies 
enabling it to grow into a global force. Whether history will 
“repeat” itself in this respect is something no one knows. But that 
such a possibility exists cannot logically or historically be 
disproved. 

Moreover, it is obvious today, in ways that it was not a decade 
and a half ago, that capitalism’s triumph was to be extremely short- 
lived, since the global economic slowdown and increasing class 
polarization that have haunted its steps since the 1970s continue to 
develop. i 

Capitalism is a system devoted not to the satisfaction of human 
needs but to the accumulation of capital. During the first century 
and a half following the industrial revolution the conditions of 
capital accumulation at the center of the capitalist world were 
extremely favorable. Industry had to be built up from scratch and 
there was a seemingly unlimited scope for investment. Hence, there 
was a vast demand for capital, which was always in short supply. 
Once industry had been built up, however, so that it was ‘possible 
to supply capital for investment out of existing. depreciation funds 
with little net investment, the economic dynamism of the’ system 
‘broke down and a long-run tendency toward economic stagnation 
set in. The severity of this problem became evident at the time of 
_ the Great Depression. , 

What is now referred to as a “golden age” of economic growth 
in the 1950s and ’60s was made possible by exceptional 
circumstances following the Second: World War that provided the 
conditions for rapid growth. These included such factors as: a 
backlog of consumer liquidity built up during the war; the rebuilding 
of the war-devastated economies of Europe; a second great wave of 
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automobilization; American economic hegemony; Cold War military 
spending (including two regional wars in Asia); the growth of the 
sales effort; financial expansion, etc. Once these special historical 
circumstances began to fade the period of relatively high growth 
vanished and the underlying general tendency toward economic 
stagnation began to reassert itself.* 

. A slowdown in economic growth, all other things being equal, 
threatens profits. As stagnation reappeared (first as “stagflation,” 
i.e., stagnation plus inflation) in the 1970s and then persisted in the 
following decades every means were utilized to ensure that all other 
things were not equal and that profits would be increased by any 
means possible. Beginning in the 1980s a more naked capitalism, 
known as neoliberalism, came into being, The goal was to remove 
all barriers to the increase of capitalist profits and savings and to 
the free flow of capital across the - globe. Hence, neoliberal 
restructuring . has come to mean: cutbacks in, wages; high 
unemployment and underemployment; the breaking of trade unions; 
reduction of state welfare spending; tax reform designed to 
redistribute income and wealth from the poor to the rich; removal 
of all limits on foreign investment and repatriation of profits; 
privatization of state firms; increased subsidies .to capital; 
elimination of food programs for the poor; the forced removal of 
subsistence farmers from the land; more stringent controls on 
indebted third world countries; repeated devaluation of currencies 
in peripheral states; reduction of environmental restrictions, etc. 
With the demise of the rival system represented by the Soviet bloc 
this process of neoliberal restructuring, which had been taking place 
throughout the 1980s, became if anything more intense and came to 
be known as economic globalization. It was given new institutional 
bases through the creation of free trade agreements, such as the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, and through the formation 
of the World Trade Organization, which joined the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank as institutional machinery for 
enforcing the capitalist rules of the game at the international level. 

‘The result has been a growing polarization between rich and 
poor in every country of the capitalist world and between rich and 
poor countries generally. None of this has served to increase the 
rate of economic growth within the world system as a whole, which 
has continued to stagnate. Yet wealth and profits at the top of 
capitalist society have skyrocketed, with a few hundred individuals 


*The special developmental factors that induced the rapid growth of the first 
quarter century following the Second World War have.been detailed in these pages 
many times. See for example: John Bellamy Foster, “The End of Rational 
Capitalism,” Monthly Review, March 2005. f 
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at the apex of the world system now enjoying a combined wealth 
that exceeds the aggregate annual income of billions of people at 
the bottom. 

According to the Wall Street Journal (May 13, 2005): 
substantial body of research finds that at least 45% of parents’ 
advantage in income [in the United States] is passed along to their 
children, and perhaps as much as 60%. With the higher estimate, 
it’s not only how much your parents have that matters—even your 
great-great grandfather’s wealth might give you a noticeable edge 
today.” As a New York Times (May 30, 2005) editorial put it, “Class 
based on economic and social differences remains a powerful force 
in American life and has come to play a greater, not lesser, role 
over the last three decades...Those in the upper middle classes’ 
enjoy better health and live longer than those in the middle classes, 
who live longer and better than those on the bottom.” In other 
words, the United States is a deeply class-divided society, and 
polarization in terms of rich’ and poor is rapidly increasing. 
Education, health, life-expectancy, and general working and living 
conditions are all closely correlated with class. What is increasingly 
true for the United States is also true for world capitalism as a 
whole, with the greatest depths of oppression and starvation 
occurring in the periphery, where revolutionary and resistance 
movements inspired by socialism and by all forms of opposition to 
capitalism and imperialism are reemerging. 

The enveloping crisis of civilization that has developed over the 
last three decades has resulted in a more naked capitalism, but also 
a more naked imperialism. The imperialism of money has tightened 
its grip everywhere in the attempt to extract greater profits in the 
context of a sluggish world economy. But the turn of the new 
century has also seen Ancreasing recourse to the imperialism of 
guns. 

Currently, the United States, which has experienced a long-run 
decline of its economic hegemony but still remains the leading 
capitalist power, is seeking to gain global dominance by military 
means on a scale that would have been previously inconceivable. The 
fall of the Soviet Union left the United States as the sole remaining 
superpower. Over the 1990s it began to move militarily into areas 
that were formerly part of the Soviet sphere of influence or that had 
been contested by the superpowers. Thus in the decade and a half 
since the collapse of the Soviet bloc the United States has fought 
wars or carried out military interventions in the Persian Gulf, the 
horn of Africa, the Balkans, and Afghanistan. 

Following the events of September 11, 2001, the United States 
invaded and occupied Afghanistan, allowing it also to expand its 
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geopolitical infludace in ‘Central Asia and the Caspian Sea region 
with its natural gas and oil reserves. Immediately thereafter it 
invaded Iraq in an attempt to gain control over its oil (the second 
largest reserve in the world) and that of the Persian Gulf as a 
whole. The result has been a war with no visible end. 

By threatening to seize control of world oil reserves through the 
exercise of its military power the United States has sent shock 
waves through the rest of the world, ‘contributing to fear and 
insecurity throughout the globe. Not only declaring its intention to 
dominate the globe militarily in its National Security Strategy of 
the United States for 2002, it has shown its willingness to put this 
into practice. The United States has engaged in “preemptive” attacks 
against much smaller powers, has announced its intention to 
maintain and “modernize”: its vast, wofld-threatening nuclear 
arsenal, and has increased its military spending to a level that 
approximates that of all other nations in the world combined.’ The 
destabilizing effect of such an unprecedented military build-up by’ 
the world’s most powerful and most interventionist state naturally 
contributed to the breakdown of talks regarding the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty in May 2005. 

The ecological crisis engendered by the capitalist world economy 
meanwhile threatens the collapse of world civilization, and 
irreparable damage to the entire biosphere from which human 
society and the planet as we know it may never recover—if current 
trends are not reversed. The latest scientific reports indicate that 
global warming is, if anything, increasing faster than was previously 
thought, leading to fears of unpredictable and cumulative effects 
and of abrupt climate change. The rate of species extinction is at 
its highest level since the disappearance of the dinosaurs 65 million 
years ago mainly due to the decimation of ecosystems throughout 
the globe. The removal of environmental regulations as a part of 
neoliberal economics has only served to heighten this ecological 
crisis. The United States, the hegemonic power of the capitalist 
world system and’ the headquarters of the new naked capitalism, 
has adamantly refused to sign on to’the Kyoto Protocol—the first 
small, if entirely inadequate, step to address the problem of global 
warming. 

The capitalist world system of today can therefore be seen as 
enveloped in an all-encompassing crisis of the future of civilization. 
Not surprisingly in this context, resistance to the system is growing 
more widespread, and the renewal of socialism as a socio-political 
movement and challenger to capitalism seems to be in the offing. In 
France the spirit of May 1968, in which workers and students joined 
forces to demand that the impossible be made possible, has not 
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entirely disappeared; as witnessed by the 1995 Winter of Discontent 
in which public workers shut down much of the country with 
popular support, and by the May 2005 rejection (followed by the 
Dutch only days later) of the proposed constitution of the European 
Union with its provisions that would have given neoliberal 
capitalism constitutional status at a European-wide level. The 
enormous intensity of the protests in Seattle in November 1999 
helped to engender a worldwide antiglobalization movement that is 
continuing to challenge the system. Worldwide outbursts of dissent 
prior to the 2003 invasion of Iraq by the United States were the 
largest in history and point to a groundswell of global opposition 
to imperialism. The fierce resistance to U.S. imperialism within Iraq 
itself, while arising out of nationalistic and religious. forces, has 
highlighted the weakness of the American military machine. 

Revolutions occurring along very different tracks in areas as far 
removed as Nepal and Venezuela show that attempts to break with 
capitalism and imperialism are part of the present as history. The 
Bolivarian Revolution led by the democratically-elected Venezuelan 
President Hugo Chavez has demonstrated how rapidly social forces 
can alter conditions in a radical direction if economic barriers are 
not an obstacle (given that Venezuela is a major oil power) and if 
the military gives its allegiance to a democratically-based process of 
revolutionary change. Chavez has repeatedly called for a “Socialism 
for the 21st Century.” In this he is clearly not asking for the renewal 
of some pre-existing model, but a new global alternative geared to 
twenty-first century needs and aimed as always at the promotion of 
equality and cooperation. Venezuela, in alliance with Cuba, is 
drawing upon and stimulating the discontent in other parts of Latin 
America—in Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, Ecuador—where many people 
are discouraged with the workings of the “Washington Consensus” 
and with the way capitalism and imperialism function in their 
countries. 

It is impossible to know what forms this new socialist renewal 
will take since it is still in the making and will be subject to 
continuing historical struggles. Yet it is not utopian to believe that 
present and future attempts to build socialism will reflect critical 
historical lessons derived from the past, as well as changing 
historical conditions that define the present. It is therefore the 
purpose of this special issue to consider the long history of 
socialism, its evolving role as an alternative to a changing capitalist 
reality, and the possibilities buried in the past that may provide 
hope for the future. 

First and foremost among these lessons is the dismissal of an 
empty fatalism that closes off the future and that claims that the 
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socialist alternative to capitalism is dednomically impracticable, 
doomed to failure. The chief contention of the critics is that central 
planning cannot work and that socialism. is therefore inherently 
inefficient and unworkable. Such arguments seek to turn the 
question of capitalism versus socialism into a question of the 
regulatory mechanism of the economy: market versus plan. Central 
planning of some kind (along with local and regional planning 
initiatives) is certainly a necessity for socialism and its greatest 
economic ‘tool. In fact, planning, if emerging from the active 
participation of the population, is probably the only effective means 
for democratic participation in economic decisions and for the 
fulfillment of genuine popular needs. It is the fulfillment of such 
needs and the active, democratic involvement of the population in 
their fulfillment that are most important. The capitalist economy, 
which puts the market in command, completely closes off the 
possibility of the achievement of such universal goals. 

In a socialist economy markets will continue to play a role, but 
as a servant rather than master. Although some progressive 
economists, often inspired by recent Chinese history, have advocated 
a form of “market socialism,” in which the market would remain in 
charge while the ultimate objectives would be socialist, the same 
Chinese experience suggests that this leads inexorably back to 
capitalism.* In all post-revolutionary societies, the greatest danger, 
which must be guarded against through the continual participation 
of the population in the revolutionary process, is the reemergence of 
a new ruling class. Moreover, history suggests that any post- 
revolutionary ruling class, once it emerges, will eventually attempt 
to secure its position in society by returning the society to 
capitalism—as the best way of enhancing and perpetuating its own 
power. 

Socialism led by the associated producers must seek to turn the 
enormous productivity of modern society to other ends than the 
accumulation of capital. Exploitation in the labor process needs to 
be eliminated through workers’ own self-organization. Work hours 
need to be shortened and leisure time increased. Wealth and 
resources should be redirected towards those most in need. In a 
society that is socialist, i.e. committed to the principle “the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of 
all” (Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto), everyone must 
have access to the basic requirements of free existence: clean air 
and water, safe food, decent housing, adequate health care, essential 
means of transport, and worthwhile and rewarding employment. 

‘Socialism cannot survive unless it transcends not only class 
divisions that divide off those who run the society from those that 
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are compelled to work mainly on their behalf, but also all other 
major forms of oppression that cripple human potential and prevent 
democratic, social alliances. If any lesson’ was learned from the 
experiences of twentieth-century attempts to create socialism it is 
that class struggle must be inseparable from the struggles against 
gender, race, and national oppressions—and against other forms of 
domination such as those directed against gays or against those 
politically designated as “the disabled.” Socialism.also cannot make 
any real headway unless it is ecological in the sense of promoting a 
sustainable relation to the environment, since any other approach 
threatens the well-being and even survival of the human species, 
along with all other species with which we share the earth. 

The various forms of non-class domination are so endemic to 
capitalist society, so much a part of its strategy of divide and 
conquer, that no progress can be made in overcoming class 
oppression without also fighting—sometimes even in advance of the 
class struggle—these other social divisions. If the political 
emancipation of bourgeois society constituted one of the bases upon 
which a wider human emancipation could be built, a major obstacle 
to the latter has been the fact that political emancipation—the realm 
of so-called inalienable human rights—has remained incomplete 
under capitalism. That obstacle must in all cases be overcome as a 
necessary part of the struggle for a socialist society. 

Rosa Luxemburg insisted in her critique of the Russian 
Revolution that, “without general elections,- without unrestricted 
freedom of the, press and assembly, without a free struggle of 
opinion, life dies out in every public institution, becomes a mere 
semblance of life, in which only the bureaucracy remains as the 
active element.” Hence, the requirement of “socialist democracy,” 
she insisted, “begins simultaneously with the beginnings of the 
destruction of class rule and the construction of socialism.” The 
reason for this is not some abstract sense of justice but a law of 
socialist revolution itself. Such a democracy—no longer formal but 
filled with economic and social content—constitutes “the very living 
source from which alone can come the correction of all the innate 
shortcomings of social institutions....[it thus embodies] the active, 
untrammeled, energetic political life of the broadest masses of the 
people.” Socialist democracy is not to be conceived as applying 
merely to the political sphere, narrowly conceived, but would have 
to extend ‘to all aspects of public and private life: the factory, the 
check-out counter, and the office as well, and even the home. 

Daniel Singer wrote in these pages in May 1988: “We need a new 
manifesto. Not a blueprint, not a detailed program. But a project, 
the vision of a different society, the proof that history has not come 
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to an end, that there is a future beyond capitalism.” That proof is 
being offered today not by a new manifesto but by history itself. 
The legacy of socialism, as the. real-life alternative to capitalism, 
also points to the necessity of its renewal in the present. In joining 
this new struggle we need to clarify the project of an alternative 
society, while avoiding the mistakesof the past—forever insisting 
that socialism is the making of a society of equals or it is nothing 
at all. 
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A yen 


I think that the time has come for those of us who are serious 
about wanting a better future for humanity to say openly and frankly 
that it cannot be achieved under capitalism. In other words, it is 
time to revive and renew the historic legacy of socialism as the only 
realistic and realizable alternative to capitalism. 

—Paul M. Sweezy, “Socialism: Legacy and Renewal,” 
Monthly Review, January 1993 
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1. Can ‘Human Nature’ Change? 


Among the arguments against socialism is that it goes against 
human nature. “You can’t change human nature” is the frequently 
heard refrain. That may be true of basic human instincts such as the 
urge to obtain food to eat, reproduce, seek shelter, make and wear 
protective clothing. However, what has usually been referred to as 
“human nature” has changed a great deal during the long history of 
humankind. As social systems changed, many habits and behavioral 
traits also changed as people adapted to new social structures. 
Anatomically modern humans emerged some 150,000 to 200,000 
years ago. Over the tens of thousands of years since, many different 
kinds of social organizations and societies have developed. Initially, 
most were based on-hunting and gathering, while for about the last 
7,000 years many have been based on agriculture. These societies 
were organized as clans, villages, tribes, city-states, nations, and/or 
empires. 

Anthropologists who studied “primitive” societies found very 
different human relations and human nature than the highly 
competitive, dog-eat-dog, selfish characteristics that have 
dominated during the capitalist period. The economics of these 
early precapitalist societies often took the form of reciprocity and 
redistribution. Trade existed, of course, but trade between tribes 
was not for personal gain. Agricultural land was neither privately 
owned nor could it be bought and sold, instead, it was generally 
allocated and reallocated by village chiefs. Much of the food 
collected by the chiefs was redistributed at village ceremonial 
feasts. There were wars and domination by local tyrants—these 
were not perfect societies by any means—but they had different 
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values, social mores, and “human. natures.” As Karl . Polanyi 
explained in 1944: “The outstanding discovery of recent soar 
and anthropological research is that man’s: economy, as-a rule, 
submerged in his socjal- relationships. He does-not act so:as: 
safeguard his individual interest in the possession.of material goods; 
he .acts so-as, to safeguard his social standing, his social claims, his 
social assets.” In such societies the economy, was a function. of the 
social relations and people were not allowed to. prone from trading 
transactions. 

The variety of structure anal organization of past civilizations is 
truly. striking: Jt was not so long ago—in the span of- human’ 
existence—that the native peoples in North and South America had 
a very different consciousness than that imposed by.the invasions 
and conquests ‘of the European armies: and settlers. Thus, Christopher 
Columbus wrote after his first voyage to. the West: “Nor have I been 
able to learn whether they held personal property, for it seemed to 
` me that.whatever one. had, they all took shares of....They are: so 
ingenuous and free with all they have that no one would believe it: 
who has, not seen it; of anything they .possess,, if it be asked of ` 
them, they., never. say, no; on the contrary, they invite you to share it 
and show 4 as. much love as if their hearts went with it”. 

According to: William . Brandon, _a prominent historian. of 
American Indians: “Many travelers ` in, rhe heart of America, the 
Indian world real before- their eyes, echoed, „such sentiments year 
after, year, generation after generation. These. include observers of 
„the most’ responsible sort, the missionary - “Du, Tertre for a.random 
example, writing from. ‘the Caribbean in the 1650s: ‘...they. are all 
‘equal, without anyone recognizing any sort of superiority or any sort 
of servitude....Neither is richer. or poorer than hiş companion and 
all unanimously limit their desires to that which is useful and 
precisely . ‘necessary, ‘and are contemptuous of all other things, 
superfluous things, as not being worthy to be possessed...” And 
Montaigne wrote of three Indians who were in France in the'late 
sixteenth century. They explained to him about the common Indian 
custom of dividing the people into halves, groups with special and 
separate duties for ritual or administrative reasons, such as the 
Summer'and Winter people of the various North American tribes., 
The Indians ‘were struck by the two opposing groups in France. 
“They had perceived there were men amongst us full gorged with 
all sorts of commodities and others which hunger-starved, and bare 
with need and povertie begged at their gates: and found it strange 
these moieties so needy could endure such an injustice, and they 
tooke not the others by the throte, or set fire on their house....”" 

The European settlers in the thirteen colonies in what became 
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the United States had no doubts about their superiority in every 
way over the “wild savage” Indians. But let us take a look at the 
Iroquois Nations. They had democracy involving not political parties 
but people’s participation in decision-making and in removing 
unsatisfactory officials. Women voted with the men and had special 
responsibilities in certain areas. At the same time the “civilized” 
settlers relied on white indentured servants and black slaves and 
severely constrained women’s rights. It took three and a half 
centuries after the pilgrims landed to free the slaves and four 
centuries for women to get the right to vote! 

We have briefly referred above to societies in which economics 
was subservient to social relations. That changed dramatically in 
‘the evolution of capitalism as private property, money, and trade for 
gain came to the forefront. Social relations became but reflections 
of the dominating force of society’s capitalist economics instead ‘of 
the reverse. Aristotle foresaw the dangers ahead because some 
aspects of what would become capitalism were present in: the 
ancient world: 


There are two sorts of wealth-getting, as I have said; one is a 
part of household management, the other is retail trade: the 
former necessary and honorable, while that which consists in, 
exchange is justly censured; for it is unnatural, and a mode 
by which men gain from one another. Thé most hated sort, 
and with the greatest reason, is usury, which makes a gain 
out of money itself, and not from the natural object of it. For 
money was intended to be used in exchange, but not to 
increase at interest. And this term interest, which means the 
birth of money from money, is applied to the breeding of 
money because the offspring resembles the parent. (Politics) 


Although Aristotle supported slavery, which he apparently found 
natural, he thought selling and charging interest to make a gain 
unnatural. The situation is now reversed. Most people nowadays see 
slavery as unnatural, while selling to make a profit and charging 
interest seem like the most natural of human activities. 

It is, of course, doubtful whether the concept of a “human 
nature” means anything at all because the consciousness, behavior, 
habits, and values of humans can be so variable and are influenced 
by the history and culture that develops in a given society. Not.only 
has so-called human nature changed, but the ideology surrounding 
the components of human nature has also changed dramatically. The 
glorification of making money, the sanctioning of all the actions 
necessary to do so, and the promotion of the needed human traits— 
“unnatural” and repugnant to Aristotle—is now the norm of 
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capitalist societies. 

' _During capitalist development, including. the recent past, what 
many have consideréd obvious characteristics of human nature have 
been shown to be honsehse. For example, it was once considered a 
part of human nature that women were not able: to perform certain 
tasks competently. ‘It was- extremely ‘unusual for women to- be 
physicians, partially because of the belief that they were not capable 
of learning and using the needed skills. Now ‘women: doctors are 
common, and: women are frequently more than half of-the ‘students 
in medical school. The recent harebrained remarks by Harvard 
University’s president that perhaps it is part óf human nature that 
women can’t do quality work in math ‘and science indicates: that a 
strong ideological view of human nature still exists: This sentiment 
is now supposedly, made more scientific by presumed “genetic 
differences, even in areas where none have been demonstrated. It is, 
clear what many consider human nature’ is ‘actually “a . Set’ of 
viewpoints and prejudices that flow-out of the culture of a poriculae 
society. 

Capitalism has existed for shout: 500 TE T (ai 
merchant).capitalism for about 250 followed by industrial capitalism 
for-the last 250—less than 0.4 percent of the entire. period of human 
existence. (In large parts of the world, capitalism arrived later. as 
the systerh expanded and has held. sway for-an even smaller portion 
of time.) During-this small slice of human history the cooperative, 
caring, and sharing nature within the human character has been 
downplayed. while aggressive competitiveness has been- brought .to 
prominence for the purpose of fostering, and surviving within, a 
system based on the, accumulation of capital. A culture has 
developed - along -with - capitalism—epitomized by greed, 
individualism (evetyone for themselves), exploitation of men and 
women by others, and competition. The competition occurs among 
departments in companies and, of course, among companies and 
countries, and workers ‘seeking jobs, and’ it’ ‘permeates people’s 
thinking. Another aspect of the culture of capitalism is the 
development of consumerism—the compulsion to purchase more and 
More, unrelated to basic human needs or happiness. As Joseph 
Schumpeter described’ it decades ago “...the great majority of 
changes in commodities consumed has been forced by producers on 
consuiners who, more often than not, have resisted the change and 
have had to be educated by elaborate psychotechnics of advertising” 
(Business Cycles, vol. 2 [McGraw-Hill, 1936], 73). 

If human nature, values, and relations have changed before, it 
hardly needs pointing out that they may change again. Indeed, the - 
notion that human nature is frozen into place is simply another way 
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that those supporting the present system attempt to argue that 
society is frozen in place. As John Dewey wrote in an article on 
“Human Nature” for The Encyclopeia of the Social Sciences in 1932, 


The present controversies between those who assert the 
essential fixity of human nature and those who believe in a 
great measure of modifiability center chiefly around the future 
of war and the future of a competitive economic system 
- motivated by private profit. It is justifiable to say without 
dogmatism that.both anthropology and history give support 
to those who wish to change these institutions. It, is 
demonstrable that many of the obstacles to change which 
have been attributed to human nature are in fact due to the 
inertia of institutions and to the voluntary desire of- powerful 
- classes to maintain the existing status. 


+2. Why Not Capitalism? 


: The case against capitalism contains a number of facets. First, 
capitalism is a system that must expand—leading to colonial and 
imperial wars and economic.domination of poorer countries. The’ 
basic working of the system creates great wealth and poverty 
simultaneously at national and international levels. A consequence 
of this is that a large part of humanity is doomed to a subservient 
position, with many living precarious and wretched lives. Capitalism 
also tends to wreak ecological havoc as it develops and grows 
because there is no other systemic goal than the pursuit’ of capital 
accumulation—its prime moving force. It tends to use up natural 
resources, both renewable and nonrenewable, without regard to their 
limited nature. And while the worst effects of capitalism can 
sometimes be mitigated, reforms can be undone when capitalists 
view them as barriers to capital accumulation and have the power to 
legislate the return to more unfettered conditions. 


A. Inherent Expansionism of Capitalism 

. Trade for monetary gain and the extraction of precious metals 
became the dominant motive forces at the center of society in the 
emerging mercantile capitalism, resulting in wealth accumulation by 
merchants and bankers inthe powerful countries. This led to 
struggles between social groups and wars between nations searching 
for more power, property, and wealth. However, the oceans set 
limits on European trade with other parts of the world because it 
was essentially confined to land routes until the late fifteenth 
century. The exploration of the oceans by European nations that 
began at this time was made possible by the development of 
powerful artillery, new navigational instruments, and, large. sailing 
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ships that could hold significant numbers of both soldiers and 
cannon. “The Europeans rapidly improved upon [military technology, 
naval artillery, and sailing ships] before the non-Europeans were 
able to absorb [them]. The disequilibrium grew, therefore, 
progressively larger” (C. M. Cippola, Guns and Sails in the Early 
Phase of European Expansion 1400-1700 [Collins, 1965]). 

The initial motivation for the European explorations and 
conquests abroad was usually mercantile trade for high value 
products such as spices and precious minerals. It took only a few 
decades for the European nations to become the predominant 
masters of the oceans and gain entry or access to many nations 
around the world. They began to establish small enclaves, some of 
which they were able greatly to expand because of the decimation of 
native populations following the introduction of Eurasian germs to 
which there was little resistance among the people of the conquered 
lands. Although the push abroad started in the late fifteenth 
century, for the sake of convenience, 1500 is generally used to mark 
the start of the era of merchant capitalism. Merchant capitalism 
created a world market, a massive concentration of wealth (largely 
based on general trade as well as gold and silver stolen from the 
Americas), and the beginning of colonization that affected huge 
segments of the overseas world. Indigenous people were wiped out 
by war, enslavement, and disease or were otherwise marginalized. 
European markets with Africa concentrated for centuries on the 
slave trade, which predominantly benefited Britain. 

Merchant capitalism created the beginnings of a world market 
and helped provide the accumulated wealth that gave birth to the 
industrial revolution of mid-eighteenth century. Thus, about two 
and a half centuries ago a new type of society developed in Europe— 

‘industrial capitalism—and has since spread to essentially all corners 

of the world. Built into the very fabric of modern, or industrial, 
capitalism is the need to expand control and influence to foreign 
shores—imperialism. There are a number of significant forces that 
led to the drive to expand and during various periods one or 
another may have been predominant. However, they are generally 
inseparable, because they are all derived from the workings of 
capitalism. 

Control over foreign natural resources (in competition with other 

_ capitalists and/or other nations) is needed to obtain secure sources 
of essential materials for production—from cotton to bauxite to oil 
to copper and so on. The U.S. war on Iraq and the attempt to 
influence the politics and economy of that country and region are 
incomprehensible without viewing it as part of a strategy to control 
Middle Eastern oil, which amounts to 65 percent of the world’s 
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known reserves. The United States-currently imports over half its 
oil needs, 100 percent of its-needs for seventeen mineras, and 
rélies heavily on imports for many more. 

The push continually to invest profits in order to accumulate 
morë and more capital—the driving force of industrial capitalism— 
and production stimulated by competition among firms for market 
share led capitalists to develop new products and expand their 
markets internally. Once internal markets-are saturated or close to 
saturation capitalists search abroad for profitable opportunities to 
overcome the stagnation that begins to develop. The persistent 
excess of investment and production relative to effective demand, 
the cause of capitalism’s tendency toward stagnation, was identified 
by Marx as a characteristic of the system. 


If this new accumulation meets with difficulties ‘in its 
employment, through a lack of spheres of investment, i.e. due 
to a surplus in the branches of production and an oversupply 
of loan capital, this plethora of loanable money capital merely 
shows the limitations of capitalist production...an obstacle is 
indeed immanent in its laws of expansion, i.e., in the limits , 
in which capital can realize itself as ; capital. (Karl Marx, 
Capital, vol. 3, 507) 


Investing N also offers opportunities to take advantage of 
lower-cost labor and fewer environmental restrictions, allowing more 
profitable production for the foreign and/or home markets. Having 
many operations abroad offers the opportunity for firms to allocate 
costs and income to various international subsidiaries in ways that _ 
minimize tax obligations. 

In the monopolistic stage of ‘capitalism that arose in the 
twentieth century, the struggle between giant corporations for bigger 
shares of the markets at home and abroad was another factor 
contributing to the drive for expansion. Corporations frequently 
need external funding to feed this. Much of.the, surplus generated 
by corporations is ‘dissipated in nonproductive ways, such as for 
advertising and promotion or outrageously high compensation for 
senior corporate officers. For example, the amount that the CEO of 
Wal-Mart earns every two weeks is equivalent to what an average 
worker in that company earns in an entire lifetime (Paul Krugman, 
New York Times, May 13, 2005). Hence, although corporations can 
still generate profits for investment internally, they frequently 
require access to capital for expansion of production or acquisitions 
of other companies. In order to attract the bankers and stock market 
‘investors they need to show significant or potential growth. 

Lastly, the invasion of the periphery by banks from the core 
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capitalist countries assists foreign investmént and helps foreign 
investors and their allies in the local ruling class transfer profits 
back to the core countries. Banks from the center also find it 
profitable to peddle loans to private and public agencies in the 
periphery, enhancing the development of debt peonagė. Interest (plus 
some: of the principal) equivalent to the original loan is rapidly’ 
transferred back to the center, leaving behind a long-terni obligation 
to pay. 

Creating colonial control was the way emerging capitalist centers 
assured power over foreign resources and markets. The expansion of 
the more advanced industrial and military powers led .to outright 
control of most of the globe. By 1914, colonies of the rich and 
industrializéd countries covered approximately 85 percent of the 
earth’s: land surface. (And people talk nowadays about 
“globalization” as if it were a completely new phenomenon rather 
than a tenewed imperialist thrust!) The World Wars of the 
twentieth century were fought primarily over the question of the 
division of the world among the great powers. Bitter struggles and 
wars after the Second World War forced the colonial powers to 
decolonize. However, after decolonization, the rich nations of the 
center of the capitalist world economy continued to dominate the 
much larger underdeveloped world. A common feature of the years 
of colonialism and those after the former colonies gained political 
independence was the economic subordination of the poor nations 
to the needs and wishes of capital from the center. This history of 
colonial:and imperialist domination has distorted the economies of 
the periphery in ways that have inhibited self-development. The 
main feature of this dependency of.the’ poorer nations—the 
extraction of wealth to support capital accumulation by the 
dominant powers—continues to this day. Following decolonization, 
new means were needed to oversee and continue to reproduce the 
dependence of the poor countries of the periphery. The IMF and 
World Bank now perform much of the enforcement role once played 
by colonial occupation and military force, but armed forces are still 
used to enforce imperial will. 

The importance of the global penetration of capital to the success 
of the system as a whole has been simply stated by Joan Robinson: 
“few would deny that the expansion of capitalism into new 
territories was the mainspring of...‘the vast secular boom’ of the 
last two hundred years.”? However, this expansion inherent to 
capitalism creates nearly perpetual warfare and subjugates, the 
economies of the periphery to the needs of the corporations based 
in the system’s center. It also works to maintain a large portion of 
the world’s people under very harsh conditions (see below). 
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B. Capitalism and the Human Condition 

Capitalism, with a number of political variations, ie produced 
more goods, inventions, new ideas, and technological advances than 
in all of previous history. During the approximately two and a half 
centuries of industrial capitalism there has been—with the 
important exceptions of severe recessions, depressions, and wars— 
nearly continuous expansion of the leading capitalist countries. But 
what has this enormous progress and development of productive 
capacities created as far as the living conditions and relations of 
the people on this earth? On the one hand, there is a significant 
portion of the world’s population, perhaps 20 percent,.that lives in 
comfort with many opportunities for education, housing, and 
purchasing a variety, of goods almost at will, But within this 
generally well-off group there is a-very uneven distribution of riches, 
with the wealthiest controlling huge amounts of’ wealth. The 
wealthiest 691 people on earth have a net worth of $2.2 trillion, 
equivalent to the combined annual GDP of 145 countries—more than 
all of Latin America and Africa combined! The richest 7.7 million 
people (about 0.1 percent of world’s population), with net financial 
worth of more than $1 million, control approximately $28.8 trillion— 
equivalent to 80 percent of the annual gross domestic product of all 
the countries of the world. This is more than the combined. annual 
GDP of all countries of the world minus the United States. (It 
on also encompasses about- 40- percent of the U.S: GDP ‘as 
well.) 

Despite the huge quantity of wealth produced and accumulated ` 
in a few hands, the details of how so much of humanity actually 
lives—the numbers and conditions of the wretched of the earth—are 
outrageous. 


Of the approximately 6.3 billion people in the world: 

About half of humanity (three billion people) are malnourished 
and are chronically short of calories, proteins, vitamins, and/or 
minerals. Many more are “food insecure,” not knowing where 
their next meal is coming from. The UN estimates that “only” 
840 million (including ten million in the wealthy core 
industrialized countries) are undernourished, but this is greatly 
below most other estimates. 

One billion live in slums (about one-third of the approximately 
three billion people living in cities). 

About half of humanity lives on less than what two dollars a day 
can purchase in the United States. 

t One billion have no access to clean water. 


. 


+ 


. 
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+ Two billion have no electricity. 

+ Two and a half billion have no sanitary facilities. 

* Orie billion. children, half of the’ world’s total, suffer extreme 
. deprivation because of poverty, war, and disease (including 
AIDS). . 

` ¢ Even in wealthy core capitalist countries, a significant portion of 

the: population lives insecure lives. For example, in the United 
. States twelve million families are consideted food ‘insecure and 

-in four million families ‘(with nine million people) someone 
regularly skips a meal so there will be enough food for other 
family members.* 


-Another part of the human ‘condition over the past two and a 
half centuries of industrial capitalism has been the ‘almost 
continuous warfare with hundreds of millions of people killed. 
Occupation, slavery, genocide, wars, and exploitation ‘are part of the 
continuing history of capitalism. Wars have resulted from capitalist 
countries. fighting among themselves for dominance and access to 
global markets, from attempts to subjugate colonies or neocolonies, 
and ethnic: or religious differences among people—many of which 
have been exacerbated by colonial occupation and/or imperial 
interference. The basic ‘driving force of capitalism, to accumulate 
capital, compels capitalist countries to penetrate foreign markets 
and expand their market share. However, it is impossible to 
separate the leading imperialist countries’ economic drive to invest 
and sell. abroad: from their political and military policies—all 
interests are intertwined ina very dangerous combination. Warfare 
is continuing in the post-Cold War era—with the United States 
eager to display its military power—and there is potential for even 
more misery: The estimate that 100,000 Iraqis have died as a result 
of the U.S. invasion gives some idea of the magnitude of the 
disaster that has fallen on-that nation. 


C. The Connection Between Wealth and Poverty ` 

There is a logical connection between capitalism’s achievements 
and its failures. The poverty and misery of a large mass of the 
world’s people is.not an accident, some inadvertent byproduct of 
the system, one that can be eliminated with a little tinkering here 
or there. The fabulous accumulation of wealth—as a direct 
consequence of the way capitalism works nationally and 
internationally—has simultaneously produced persistent hunger, 
malnutrition, health problems, lack of water, lack of sanitation, and 
general misery for a large portion of the people of the world. 

The difficult situation of so much of humanity partly: occurs 
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because the economic system does not produce full employment. 
Instead, capitalism develops and maintains what Marx called the 
reserve army of labor—a large sector of the population that lives 
precariously, sometimes working, sometimes not. These workers 
might be needed seasonally, at irregular times, when there is a 
temporary economic boom, for the military, or not at all. In the 
wealthy countries, members of the reserve army of the unemployed 
and underemployed are generally the poorest, living under difficult 
conditions including homelessness. Their very existence maintains a 
downward pressure on wages for the lower echelons of workers. 
(For a full discussion, see Fred Magdoff & Harry Magdoff, 
“Disposable Workers,” Monthly Review, April 2004.) 

In the countries of capitalism’s periphery there are several factors 
at work that maintain such large numbers, of people in miserable 
circumstances. Part of the story is the wealth extracted from the 
countries of the periphery when repatriated profits exceed new 
investments and natural resources are exploited for the wealthy core 
countries. Also, banks push loans on countries resulting in even 
more extraction of wealth from the periphery through a system of 
debt peonage. More and more, the people of the periphery serve as 
participants in the reserve army of labor for capital from abroad as 
well as for their own capitalists. The labor forces of many former 
colonies were created purposefully by breaking up their societies’ 
and their way of living. One way this was accomplished was to 
require that a tax be paid, compelling people to join the money 
economy. The change from traditional land tenure patterns to one 
based on private ownership was another way colonial powers 
undermined the conditions of peasant communities. And as many 
people are pushed from the land and into urban slums in the 
periphery, there are not sufficient jobs to absorb the workers, 
creating a huge humanitarian crisis.* Additionally, the power that 
goes along with wealth allows the manipulation of the political and 
legal system to benefit continued accumulation at the expense of 
the sharing or redistribution: that might have occurred in more 
“primitive” societies. f 

The wealth of the rich countries at the center of the capitalist 
system depends heavily to this day on the extraction of resources 
and riches from the periphery. The leading global capitalist investors 
are in the wealthy industrial countries, but their accumulation is 
based on the exploitation of the entire world: Accumulation on a 
World Scale is the way Samir Amin described this in the title of 
his famous book. Instead of allowing the countries of the periphery 
to use their economic surplus to advance ‘their own internal 
interests, the center countries invest part of this surplus to 
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‘penetrate the rest of the world, actively assisted in this. process by 
the home country’s political establishment and U.S. (or NATO) 
military force. This means that poor countries are not able to use 
their potential economic surplus to meet their societal needs; 
instead it flows into the coffers of the ruling classes in the rich 
countries. and partly into luxury goods for their own small, wealthy 
comprador elites that are.complicit with the interests of foreign 
capital. 
In the early years of industrial capitalism, accumulation of capital 
from the periphery mainly took the form.of outright robbery of 
precious metals, followed by agricultural products produced by slave 
labor, the. supply of which was itself a profitable business. Later, 

. loans and investments resulted in the extraction of profits in the 
form of hard currency—creating a perpetual debt crisis for many 
-countries—while natural resources such as oil and bauxite were also 
extracted. In the early phase of capitalism the “mother countries” of 
the-center did everything possible to destroy businesses in the 
periphery that. might. compete with those at home. Thus, the forcible 
British destruction of India’s textile industry so that Indians would 
be compelled to purchase goods produced in England. 

During the early. years of capitalism the’ core countries worked 
energetically to protect their industries and other. businesses. from 
competition from abtoad..Now, the great strength of these mature 
businesses and their need to penetrate the periphery more efficiently 
has ‘resulted in capital in the center states, their governments, and 
the “international” organizations working in their interests all jointly 

_promoting “free, trade”—-while hypocritically still supporting many 
advantages: for “home”: industries both ‘internally. and in ‘their 
dealings around the world. In the current wave of global capitalist 
expansion, with capital ‘having gained a great degree of mobility, 
goods once produced in the countries of the center are more and 
more produced-in countries with low wages. This serves two 
purposes: In addition to making it possible to undersell competitors 
still producing-in the core, it provides an opening to new markets 
in the country and region in which the products are now produced, 
as a class with significant purchasing power develops in the 
countries of the periphery. Importation of low-cost manufactured 
goods from abroad, produced with exploited and underpaid labor, 
provides another way that the wealth of the core is reinforced and 
reproduced. 

Capitalism, through a variety of mechanisms—from outright 
robbery and colonial domination in the early years to the imperialist 
relations in its more mature version—continues to reproduce the 
wealth of the core and the underdevelopment of. the periphery. It 
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also continues to produce and reproduce a class structure in each 
country—including a servile ruling class in the periphery with their 
foreign bank accounts and faith in U.S. military force. 

The production and continual reproduction of a class structure, 
with an always present reserve army of labor means that there will . 
always be significant inequality under capitalism. Hierarchy and 
classes mean that differences prevail at every level and with a large 
overwhelming number of people with little to no effective power. 
The distribution of wealth in the United States indicates the extent 
of inequality. The bottom 80 percent of the people own less than 
half the wealth that is owned by the top 1 percent, and the bottom 
40 percent of households own 0.3 percent of the total wealth 
(table 1). 

Differences also persist between regions of countries and among, 
different ethnic groups. For example, in 2002 the average family net 
worth of whites ($88,000) was eleven times greater than for 
Hispanics and fourteen times that of blacks (“Wealth Gap among 
Races Widens in Recession,” Associated Press, October 18, 2004). 
While only 13 percent of white families had zero or negative net 
worth, close to one-third of black and Hispanic families had no net 
wealth. Average family incomes of blacks and Hispanics in 2000 
were approximately half that of whites. And significantly fewer black 
males are in the labor force than their white counterparts——67 versus 
74 percent participation rates, respectively (2005 Economic Report 
of the President, http://www.gpoaccess.gov/eop/). 


Table 1. Household Distribution of Net Worth in the United States 
(2001) 





Percent of families Percent of net worth 
Top 1% ” 33.4% 
Top 5% 592% 
Top 10% 71.5% .. 
Top 20% 84.4% 
Bottom 80% 15.5% 
Bottom 40% 0.3% 


Souce: “Changes in Household Wealth in the 1980s and 1990s in ‘the U.S.” in 
Edward N. Wolff, ed., International Perspectives on Household Wealth Cigar 
Publishing Ltd., forthcoming). 


Little needs to be.said about the huge difference in national 
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wealth between the highly developed capitalist countries and those 
in the periphery. While the average developed country’s per capita 
GDP is approximately $30,000, it is around $6,000 in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, $4,000 in North Africa, and $2,000 in sub- 
Saharan Africa. But these numbers hide the worst of the problems, 
because per capita GDP in Haiti is $1,600, in Ethiopia it is $700, 
and in six countries in sub-Saharan Africa average per capita income 
is $600 or less. The wealthy countries with 15 percent of the world’s 
population produce 80 percent of its GDP. On the other hand, the 
poorest countries with close to 40 percent of the world’s population 
produce only 3 percent of its wealth. 


D. Ecological Degradation 

Ecological degradation occurred in numerous precapitalist 
societies. But with capitalism there is a new dimension to ‘the 
problem, even as we have better understood the ecological harm 
that human activity can create. The drive for profits and capital 
accumulation as the overriding objective of economic activity, the 
control that economic interests exert over political life, and the 
many technologies developed in capitalist societies that allow 
humans rapidly to change their environment—near and wide, 
intentionally or not—mean that adverse effects on the environment 
are inevitable. Pollution of water, air, and soil are natural 
byproducts of production systems organized for the single goal of 
making profits. 

Under the logic of capitalist production and exchange there is 
no inherent mechanism to encourage or force industry to find 
methods -that have minimal impact on the environment. For 
example, new chemicals that are found useful to produce 
manufactured goods are routinely introduced into the environment— 
without the adequate assessment of whether or not they cause harm 
to humans or other species. The mercury given off into the air by 
coal-burning power plants pollutes lakes hundreds of miles away as 
well as the ocean. The routine misuse of antibiotics, added to feeds 
of animals that are being maintained in the overcrowded and 
unhealthy conditions of factory farms, has caused the development 
of antibiotic resistant strains of disease organisms. It is a technique 
that is inconsistent with any sound ecological approach to raising 
animals, but it is important to capital because profits are enhanced. 
In addition, the development of an automobile-centered society in 
the United States has had huge environmental consequences. Vast 
areas of suburbs, sometimes merging into a “megatropolis,” partially 
erase the boundaries between communities. The waste of fuel by 
commuting to work by car is only part of the story of 
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suburbanization, as some people work in the city while others work. 
in different suburbs. Shopping in malls reachable only by cars and 
taking children to school and play require transportation over 
significant distances. > 

Climate change resulting from global warming, not completely 
predictable, but with mostly negative consequences, is another 
repercussion of unfettered capitalist exploitation of resources. As 
fossil fuels are burned in large- quantities by factories; electrical 
generation plants, and automobiles and trucks, carbon dioxide levels 
in the atmosphere have increased. There is some concern that the 
gradual warming could actually lead to a fairly rapid change, with 
such factors as the melting of polar ice, changes in precipitation 
and river flow, and a cessation of the thérmohaline conveyor (of 
which the Gulf Stream is ‘a part) that brings watm water to the 
North Atlantic and helps keep North America and Europe warm 
(see: “The Pentagon and Climate Change,” Monthly Review, May 
2004). 

An added dimension of capitalism’s threat to the environment is 
the deep thread in western thought ‘that ° God gave the earth to 
humans to exploit. This notion is derived from the Bible, where the 
book of Genesis (1:28) contains the following: 


And God blessed them [Adam and Eve], and God said unto 

` them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. 


A relatively recent virulent strain of anti-environmentalism exists 
among evangelical Protestants in the United States, maintaining 
that the end of the world is near. Thus, it makes no real difference 
what happens to our natural resources and the earth’s- life support 
systems (see Bill Moyers; “Welcome to Doomsday” New York 
Review of Books 52, no. 5-[March 24, 2005}). 


E. Resource Limits 

A systém that by its very nature must grow and expand will 
eventually come up against the reality of finite global natural 
resources. The water, air, and soil can continue to function well for 
the living creatures on the planet only if pollution doesn’t exceed 
their capacity to assimilate and render the pollutafits harmless. 
Additionally, natural resources are used in the process of 
production—fuel (oil and gas), water (in industry and agriculture), 
trees for lumber and paper, a variety of mineral deposits such as 
iron ore and bauxite, and so on. Somé resources such as forests and 
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fisheries are of a finite size, but can be renewed by natural processes 
if used in a planned system that is flexible enough to change as 
conditions warrant. Future use of other resources—oil-and gas, 
minerals, aquifers in some desert areas (prehistorically deposited 
water)—~are limited ‘forever to the supply that currently exists. 

Capitalists generally only consider the short term in their 
operations—perhaps three to five years at best. This is the way they 
must function because of unpredictable business conditions (phases 
of the business cycle, competition from other corporations, prices of 
needed -inputs, etc.) and demands from speculators looking for 
short-term ‘returns. Capitalists, therefore, act without any 
recognition that there’ are natural limits to their activities—as if 
there is an unlimited supply of natural resources for exploitation. 
When each individual capitalist pursues the goal of making a profit 
and accumulating capital, decisions are made that collectively harm 
society as a whole. For example, the well-documented decline, 
almost to the point of extinction, of many ocean fish species is ‘an 
example. It is in the short-term individual interests of the owner of 
a fishing boat—some of which operate at factory scale, catching, 
processing, and- freezing fish—to maximize their take. Although 
theré is no natural limit to human greed, there are limits to many 
` resources, including the productivity of the seas. i 

The use of water for irrigation is an old practice, which only in 
the last fifty years 'has started to reach its natural limits. The 
capacity of some watersheds and rivers are fully exploited—so much 
water is withdrawn from the Yellow River in Northern China, in 
most years it: doesn’t reach the sea. With the use of powerful 
pumps that can exploit the deeper aquifers and pump at higher 
rates, watér can be withdrawn faster than it is replenished by 
rainfall percolating through the soil. The first people to point out 
that withdrawing more water than was replenished ‘by rainfall from 
the Oglala Aquifer, which underlies the portion of-the Great Plains 
from South Dakota:to the panhandle of Texas, could not continue 
for much longer and would require deeper and deeper wells until it 
was impractical if not impossible to continue its use, were accused 
of being communists! That’s one indication of how uncapitalist it is 
to think about possible resource limits to economic activity. 

How long it -will take before nonrenewable deposits are 
exhausted depends upon the size of the deposit and the rate of 
extraction of the resource. While depletion of some resources may 
be hundreds of years away (assuming that the rate of growth of 
extraction remains the same) limits for some important ones—oil . 
and some minerals—are not that far off. For example, it is 
estimated that at the rate oil is currently being used, known 
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reserves will be exhausted within the next fifty years—the 2003 
ratio of reserves to annual extraction is forty-one years, down from 
nearly forty-four years in 1989 (British Petroleum, Statistical Review 
of World Energy 2004, http://www.bp.com). Iron ore production— 
the basic ingredient of iron and steel products used—grew by about 
16 percent from 2003 to 2004. If it grows by 7 percent annually from 
now on, known deposits of iron ore will be exhausted in about 
sixty years. If the rapid increase in use of copper continues, all 
known reserves will be exhausted in a little over sixty years. 

In the face of limited natural resources, there is no rational way 
to prioritize under a capitalist system, in which the market—that is 
the wealthy with their market power—decides how commodities are 
allocated. When extraction begins to decline, as is projected for oil 
within the near future, price increases will put increased pressure 
on what had been until recently the boast of world capitalism, the 
supposedly middle-class workers of the center. 


F. Capitalism with a Human Face? Reform and Counter- 
Reform 

Reforms can be enacted to soften the social and ecological effects 
of the raw workings of the capitalist system. Certainly many have 
occurred, including those that resulted in workers’ gains in the core 
capitalist countries such as a shorter workday and week, the right 
to form a union, a government run social security retirement system, 
higher incomes, and worker safety laws. Concern over the 
environment has led to laws that have improved the sorry state of 
air and water quality in most of the advanced capitalist countries. 
` However, as we are now seeing in the countries of the core, it is 
possible for -capital to reverse the gains that were won through 
hard-fought struggles of the working class. During periods in the 
ebb and flow of the class struggle when conditions are decidedly in 
favor of capital, there will be an attempt to reverse the gains and to 
push towards minimal constraints and maximum flexibility for 
capital. Aier 

At the end of the Second World War, capital, fearing revolution 
that could destroy the system and needing the cooperation of labor 
to get the countries back on their feet, promoted a welfare state in 
much of Europe—paid vacations, better wages, and Germany even 
placed workers on corporations’ boards of directors. In the United 
States the welfare state began with Roosevelt’s New Deal and new 
programs were added through the 1960s. 

Following the Second World War as the economies were rapidly 
rebuilding—spurred on by the stimulus of the automobile and 
suburbanization with all their ramifications—there was plenty of 
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money to fund welfare programs, provide higher salaries for labor, 
and still make large profits. When the economy was growing rapidly 
taxes also increased (without much effort) to fund new programs. 
The concern for social stability in the 1960s and the desire to have 
the masses’ support in the Cold War, especially in the United 
States, are also part of the explanation for increases in social 
programs. What actually happened also depended on the militancy 
of unions as well as other forms of class struggle such as the black 
movement for political and economic rights. But with the growth of 
larger and larger corporations, competition between countries 
became more intense and there were no new forces stimulating the 
economy to grow rapidly, as had occurred from the end of the 
Second World War through the 1960s. 

When economic stagnation developed in the 1970s, capital 
responded in a number of ways. Investment strategies changed in 
order to sustain profits—there was a diversion from investment to 
produce physical commodities toward the service sectors and the 
speculative world of finance (creating and selling a variety -of 
financial products). With stagnation, capitalist societies, as 
throughout their history in depressions, also’shifted the burdens of 
stagnation, militarism, and wars to the working people (and the 
colonial possessions). Beginning in the 1980s those at the top of 
society have promoted a continuous class war aimed at reducing 
corporate taxes and taxes on the wealthy. Also starting in the 
1980s—and accelerating at this time—the vested interests of capital 
have unleashed a campaign to dismantle as many worker rights as 
possible (including those in the reserve army): attacking welfare 
programs, making it harder to unionize workers and easier to fire 
them, decreased pension coverage, privatizing basic services 
(including schools), and attempting to privatize social security. 
Conservatives in the United States never accepted government social 
programs and have established the goal of rolling back those 
initiated during Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal and the 1960s 
Great Society era, returning to the situation before the national 
government had a major role in protecting the rights of workers. 
There is also a similar drive by capital in Europe to decrease worker 
protections and rights under the guise that it is necessary to make 
their industries more competitive in the world market. 

The greed, individualism, and competition fostered by capitalism 
makes it relatively easy to justify elimination of programs that help 
workers and the poor. Thus, capitalism can have a “human face” for 
only short periods of time. Reforms that achieve modest gains can 
never. be counted on to achieve a truly humane society. As we now 
see, counter-reforms will occur as the strength of capita] increases 
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relative to that of labor, and class war from above becomes the 
norm. But more importantly, the evils of inequality, poverty and 
misery, environmental degradation, using up resources faster than 
replacements can be found or developed—as well as the imperialist 
economic, political, and military penetration of the periphery by 
leading core countries—all flow out of the very nature of the 
capitalism. ; l 

A new society is needed because the evils are part of the DNA of 
the capitalist system. Moving away from capitalism is not really a 
choice—the environmental constraints and the growth of 
immiseration will force a change in the society. The future points to 
limited possibilities—a turn to fascism (barbarism) or the creation 
of a collective society that can provide the basic needs for all of 
humanity. 


3. Learning from the Failures of Post-Revolutionary Societies 


In view of the extent of misery and the threat of environmental 
disaster endemic to capitalism, what needs to be done? A simple, 
direct answer was recently given by Nora Castoneda, founder of a 
bank for women in Venezuela: “We are creating an economy at the 
service of human beings instead of human beings at the service of 
the economy.” This description can stand as the essence of the 
socialist goal. It may well represent the hopes of billions of people. 
However, developments of the two great socialist revolutions—in 
the Soviet Union and China—have left many people on the left 
disheartened and discouraged about the prospects of socialism. 

Unfortunately, many of us have a simplified view of history and 
overlook the contradictions on the road to a new social order. The 
post-revolutionary societies accomplished a great deal: full 
employment, mass education, medical service for all the people, 
industrialization, longer life spans, sharp declines of infant 
mortality, and much more. They marked advances on the road to 
socialism. But after a relatively short period they each took detours 
to social systems that were neither capitalist nor socialist. 
Eventually, both became firmly established on the road to 
capitalism. But how did these revolutions become sidetracked, and 
are there lessons to be learned for new attempts to take the radical 
road, the socialist road? Hard answers are difficult to come by and 
we don’t pretend to know all the answers. But we would like to 
note lines of study and analysis that might help understand the 
failures. 

Most important, in our opinion, is that departures from the 
socialist road were not inevitable; rather they are outgrowths of 
specific historical circumstances—and to a large extent the 
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endurance of old social groups and old ways of thinking. Capitalist 
ideology persisted and served new ruling groups, many of whon, in 
pursuing their self-interest, .played the ‘game: of: grabbing :a’ higher 
rung in the hierarchy while holding on. to the morality-of the old 
‘overthrown. ruling class. The professed goal of true democracy— 
people’s intense involvement in determining and participating in . 
setting policy and BEC. in the new. society——was more.talk than 
action. 

Perhaps one, if. not the leading, lesson of the postsrevolutignary 
societies is the affirmation that socialism.cannot arrive overnight— 
the road to such a major transformation of social structure and 
people’s consciousness is indeed very long. It is also. full of pitfalls. 
Mao put it simply and cleatly:. ©... + -+ + 


Marxism-Leninism and the practice of the Soviet ‘Union, 
China and other socialist countries all teach us that socialist 
society covers a very, very long historical stage. Throughout 
this stage, the class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the’. 
proletariat goes on and the question of “who will ‘win” 
between the roads of capitalism and socialism remains, as 
does the danger of. restoration of capitalism. (Mao Zedong, 
“On: Khrushchev’s Phony Commtnism arid Its Historical 
‘Lessons for the World: Comment on the Open Letter ‘of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU,” 1964) ae oe 


. The long transition to fully-developed socialism requires a truly 
new culture imbued with a new ideology. A fundamental reversal of 
the dominant mentality of capitalist times is crucial for the creation 
of a new social ‘order. But ideology, values, ethics, and prevailing 
beliefs in capitalism are strong and cannot evolve overnight to 
something different. We live in a society that promotes and often 
requires selfishness, greed, individualism, and .a dog-eat-dog 
competitive spirit. A socialist society, on the other hand,. would 
require and help produce a collective ideology adapted to a totally 
different ‘social practice—one focused on, serving all the people, 
outlawing hierarchy, overcoming differences in status, and moving 
toward egalitarianism. Marx posed the difficult question about such 
changes in philosophical terms: 


The materialist doctrine that men are products of 
circumstances and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed . 
men are products of changed circumstances and upbringing, 
forgets that it is men who change circumstances and that the 
educator must himself be educated. Hence this doctrine is 
bound to divide society into two parts, one of which is 
“superior to society. The coincidence of the changing of 
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circumstances and of human activity . or  self-change 
[Selbstveranderung] can be conceived and rationally 
understood only as revolutionary practice. (Karl Marx, Theses 
on Feuerbach) [Note that “man” was not the word Marx 
used. He wrote “Mensch” which in German means “person” 
and applies equally to men and women.] 


The crucial phrase used in the above quotation is “revolutionary 
practice.” That calls for a high degree of people’s involvement in 
the revolutionary process of building a new society. And that, at the 
very least, requires and should encourage the people’s full freedom 
to criticize leaders and dispute policies. 


A. The Experience of the Soviet Union 

Many factors underlie the failure to establish a socialist society 
in the Soviet Union. Despite major improvements in social welfare 
and an impressive industrialization, a clear road to socialism was 
never firmly established—certainly not the socialism Marx 
advocated. While not capitalist, neither was the Soviet Union 
socialist. We have previously discussed in these pages in some 
detail our understanding of the economic and social problems that 
developed in the Soviet Union. We will not repeat all of the 
arguments and discussion, but rather give a brief summary of key 
issues, occasionally using excerpts from the previously published 
articles. l 

While the revolution of 1917 did indeed shake the world, the 
new post-revolutionary society faced many hazards. Four years of 
civil war disrupted Soviet society, destroyed a good deal of the 
infrastructure, and brought much death and destruction. The new 
revolutionary society also faced the intense desire of the great 
powers—the United States, Great Britain, France, etc.—to crush the 
Bolshevik Revolution in its cradle. And yet in the face of extreme 
difficulties, as soon as the Soviet Union could catch its breath, it 
worked with deliberate speed to provide equal access by the people 
to housing, education, medical service, and care of the elderly and 
disabled. Striking, indeed sensational, was the attainment and 
maintenance of full employment at the same time that the West was 
mired in the Great Depression; typically in even the richest countries 
during those years unemployment ranged between 20 to 30 percent 
of the labor force. 

Harry Magdoff made a tour of U.S. machine tool companies in 
preparation for developing a plan for that industry during the 
Second World War. Time and again owners. reported that their 
survival in the depths of the Depression was due to the flow of 
orders from Russia for its five-year plan. Moreover, pulling itself up 
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by its own bootstraps, the Soviet Union transformed a backward, 
industrially underdeveloped society into an advanced industrial 
country—one that was able to equip an army and air force that not 
only stood up to the German invasion during the Second World 
War but also played a major role in the final defeat of the German 
army. Still, the ultimate socialist goal was in no small measure 
diverted at an early date, largely because of the development of a 
privileged bureaucratic elite and a distorted nationalism. 


Bureaucracy and Nationalism 

The post-revolutionary society in Russia moved far away from 
the proclaimed socialist ideal advocated by Marx and Engels. The 
latter didn’t design blueprints for a new society nor did they 
predict in detail the trials.and tribulations of the struggle for 
socialism—including the possibility of alternating, failure and 
victory, of battles won and lost, until the transfer of power from 
the upper to the lower classes was firmly established. But they 
never faltered in their faith in a final victory, learning from the - 
currents of their time and reaffirming the principles of people’s 
republics. Thus, the Paris Commune was not only celebrated but 
also studied, as in Marx’s The Civil War in France. Engels’s 
introduction to the essay pointed to the distinctly socialist policies 
of the Commune. Of critical significance, in his opinion, was the 
Commune’s attempt to safeguard against the development of a 
leadership that could become new masters: 


From the very outset the Commune was competed to 

- recognize that the working class, once come to power, could 
not go on managing with the old state machine; that in order 
not to lose again its only just conquered supremacy, this 
working class must, on the one hand, do away with all the 
„old repressive machinery previously used against itself, and, 
on the other, safeguard itself against its own deputies and 
officials... 


Against [the] transformation of the state and organs of the 
state from servants of society into masters of society—an 
inevitable transformation in all previous states—the Commune 
made use of two infallible means. In the first place it filled 
all posts—administrative, judicial, and educational—by 
election on the basis of universal suffrage of all concerned, 
subject to the right of recall at any time by the same electors. 
And, in the second place, all officials high or low, were paid 
the wages received by other workers....In this way an effective 
barrier to place-hunting and careerism was set up, even apart 
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from the binding mandates to delegates to representative 
bodies which were added besides. 


- The Soviet Revolution, in contrast, faced special conditions that 
led to the growth of a bureaucracy that came to dominate Soviet 
society. Trotsky’s observation at the close of the Civil. War is worth 
noting: “The demobilization of. the Red Army of 5 million played no 
small role in the formation of the bureaucracy.. The ‘victorious 
commanders assumed leading posts in the local Soviets, in the 
economy, in education, and they persistently introduced everywhere 
that regime which had ensured success in the civil war. Thus on all 
sides the masses were pushed away gradually from active 
participation in the leadership of the country” (The Revolution 
Betrayed). 

The bureaucracy grew like a cancer during the rough and tough 
times of recovering from the First World War and the ensuing civil 
--war. Control over the economy and society before long was 
concentrated in a state ruled by a small minority who had a strong 
hold on state power. Alongside, an elite seetor of the population— 
party, leaders, heads of industry, government officials, military 
officers, intellectuals, and entertainers—rose to become a privileged 
stratum. Stratification of the population and hierarchy set in for the 
duration, influencing the patterns of accumulation and contributing 
to reproducing the néw social formation. Stratification brought 
benefits’ to the privileged top: not only in income, but’ more 
strikingly in the differences in the quality of ‘medical -care, 
education, living quarters (country homes as well as- large urban 
flats), vacation resorts, hunting lodges, automobiles, and supplies 
of food not available in markets. Naturally, the more consumption 
that went to the elite, the less was available for the .rest of the 
population: And the privileges and power of members of the upper 
strata were replicated in their offspring. However, as distinct from 
capitalism, there was no inherited ownership of the means of 
production. j 

. The hierarchical coant system ruled with a heavy hand over 
most aspects of civilian life as well as over the économy as a whole. 
The outstanding features of its extensive bureaucracy were rigidity 
and an ever-present sense of insecurity in the privileged sectors— 
the need to protect one’s own interest and avoid expulsion from 
one’s privileged position, let alone staying out of jail. As a rule, 
hierarchy penetrated institutes, industrial enterprises, and industrial 
syndicates.. Thus, ‘the Soviet system produced its own 
contradictions: a bureaucratic structure- which operated far removed 
from the masses and was so rigid and entrenched that it could 
sabotage economic ‘and political reforms designed to improve the 
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efficiency of production and distribution. In keeping with these 
developments, wide differences in living conditions among sections 
of the population, republics, and regions were created. Within each 
republic, upper and middle social strata diligently strove for higher 
status and a way of life similar to that of the upper arid middle 
classes of the West. - 

A second major departure from socialist principles took place on 
the nationalist question. In the nineteenth century the Tsars had 
energetically acquired extensive areas, consisting of nations with 
diverse ethnic populations. The Tsars and nobility had built an 
empire. Communist Party leaders differed on how to handle this. 
after the Tsar was overthrown. What should be done as socialists? 
Lenin was firm in his stance: create a federation of states in which 
each one would have the right to secede. Moreover, the constitution 
should provide a rotation of presidents of the Soviet Union from 
one nationality to another. Stalin ridiculed Lenin’s policy 
suggestions as’ being romantic. The upshot was a federation in 
which Russia became the center and Russification the rule.’ 

The ensuing economic development reflected the dominant status 
of Russia. It is true that after the revolution, the republics in the 
Soviet Middle East and Asian republics did advance significantly in 
a number-of respects. For example, the living standards, education, 
and cultural facilities of the Soviet Middle Eastern republics were 
far above those of the same ethnic peoples on the other side of the 
border. Similarly, progress was also spread to Asian Soviet 
- republics. Nevertheless, major differences between the center and 
periphery. remained. An official statistical handbook of the Soviet 
Union reported in 1987—70 years after the revolution: “for the 
country as, a whole 21 percent of pupils are...in schools without 
central heating; 30 percent without water piping, and 40 percent 
lacked sewage” (The USSR in Figures for 1987 [Moscow: Finansy I 
Statistika, 1988]). These deficiencies, we believe, indicate the scale 
of priorities adopted by the Russian center. Thus, in Turkestan, for 
example, more than 60 percent of the maternity hospitals, wards, 
and children’s hospitals had no running water, and about two- 
thirds of the hospitals had no indoor plumbing (Nikolai Shmelev 
and Vladimir Popov, The Turning Point [Doubleday, 1989]). The 
revolution brought significant benefits to the former colonial areas, 
but major differences remained between the core and the periphery. 
The overall picture is illustrated by the data in the accompanying 
table comparing the gross product per capita of Russia and several 
Asian republics after seventy years of Soviet power (table 2). 

In addition to differences between Russia and the former Tsarist 
colonies, major differences also remained in Russia itself—in living 
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standards and quality of life between Moscow and backward 
regions. ‘ 


Table 2. Gross Domestic Production Per Capita, 1990 
(Index Numbers. Relative to Russia) 





Russian Federation 100 
Azerbaijan l 60 
Kyrgyzstan 46 
Tajikistan 39 
_ Turkmenistan 47 
.~-'Uzbekistan . 5 


*Source: A. Maddison, The World Economy: A Millennial Perspective (OECD, 
2001) 


Planning and the Soviet Economy 

Most of the problems that led to the crisis in the Soviet Union 
in the later part of the twentieth century are related to the economy 
and the way it was organized during the early years of the 
revolution. It is common to blame the Soviet Union’s difficulties on 
the use of central planning. There are even those who claim that it 
is impossible to have a planned economy in a large and complex 
country, and some offer “market socialism” as an alternative (see 
below). However, the economic failure was not of planning per se, 
but rather grew out of the particular characteristics of Soviet 
planning—a system developed under unique circumstances and 
which took a very different direction from that imagined by the 
early revolutionaries. What happened in the Soviet Union was, in 
essence, planning without a realistic plan. The Soviet Union did not 
have to embark on an ambitious program of central planning and 
massive industrialization when it did in the late 1920s. An 
important part of the leadership, led by Bukharin, advocated a 
slower and more gradual course. But, once a decision was made, it 
was inevitable that certain consequences would follow from the 
initial goal of an incredible rapid acceleration of economic growth 
under unusually strained conditions: a vast increase in the economic 
role of the state, extreme concentration of decision making, and 
harsh regimentation of the people. The first Five Year Plan set the 
stage for much of what was to happen in the Soviet Union— 
economically, socially, and politically. The twin goals of rapid 
industrialization and the build-up of a strong defense capability— 
both important given the international situation—dominated Soviet 
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thinking beginning with the first plan in 1928. The attempts to 
implement an overly ambitious plan given the available human and 
natural resources—and not developed with broad participation of 
the masses—led to the routine use of threats and coercion. 

As long as the economy was able to sustain a rapid growth rate, 
there was enough maneuvering room to keep the contradictions 
from reaching the boiling point and exploding. But when the growth 
rate slowed down and the economy finally stagnated in the 1960s- 
1980s the stage was set for a profound crisis—one that ultimately 
_ led to the reestablishment. of a bastardized form:of capitalism. But 
why did a coercive command-economy with strict hierarchical 
control—only one of a number of ways to proceed in 1928, but 
which performed well in the 1930s and 1940s—begin to stagnate in 
the later, years? During the early years, there were plentiful supplies 
of labor in the cities and more that could be brought in from the 
agricultural regions as well as a large endowment of natural 
resources. It was therefore possible to organize the building of 
factories with strong government control coordinating the use of 
both human and natural resources, leading to rapid growth in 
employment and in production. Appeals to nationalism and the 
ideals of the revolution also played a part in inspiring this 
development, especially when the country was faced with the threat 
and then the reality of war. 

However, once the post-Second World War ‘cconetrdarion was 
finished, a number of obstacles lay in the path of renewing high 
rates of growth using a centralized command economy that 
attempted to control almost all economic decisions. In this 
situation, procedures previously used became counterproductive. 
First, there was relatively small growth in the working age 
population (because of the huge loss of people of childbearing age 
in the Second World War and the general decline in the birth rate). 
Second, there was increasing difficulties extracting raw materials, 
as the easier to work deposits were depleted. In 1974, before most 
had recognized a social and economic crisis in the Soviet Union, 
Moshe Lewin wrote: 


Unnoticed for some time [in official circles] were those self- 
defeating features in the economic mechanism that had 
appeared in the early 1960s. Growing means devoted to 
accumulation and investment ironically led to falling returns 
on investment and a dwindling growth rate....Research 
showed that that the growing cost of the operation slowed 
down the whole process, and that the strategies employed 
had become blatantly counterproductive and urgently needed 
revision. The unilateral devotion to priority of investment in 
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heavy industry, which was supposed to be the main secret of 
success, together with the huge injections of labor force and 
coercive political pressure, appeared as factors in this 
slowdown. Yet dogmas and practices behind them were 
tenacious. Heavy industry still continued to be lavishly 
pampered, at the expense of consumption, with relatively 
more products serving heavy industry rather than benefiting 
consumption. “Production for production’s sake” certainly 
expressed the position of the Soviet economy, and neither the 
standard of living nor national income adequately benefited 
from it. (Moshe Lewin, Political Undercurrents in Soviet 
Economic Debates [Princeton University Press, 1974]) 


As an economy develops, more investment is usually devoted to 
replace worn-out or obsolete equipment with better new machines, 
leading to higher labor productivity. However, the Soviet emphasis 
on building and equipping new plants as the way. to continue growth 
led to neglect of the older factories. Workers were forced to 
continue to operate inefficient and obsolete equipment, with frequent 
work stoppages caused by equipment breakdowns. The shortages of 
raw materials also led to a much slower building of new facilities 
than expected. 

Efficiency in the Soviet economy didn’t grow as expected baai 
energy was dissipated in different directions—heads of syndicates 
were judged by how many more factories they could build and not 
by the efficiencies of the already existing factories. Thus, investment 
went preferentially into new factories, many ‘times without having 
the resources to finish the job. The planners and syndicate directors 
did not logically determine what needed to be produced and for 
whom and then figure out the best way to go about it. Instead, 
building big factories became an ideology. 

Factories were generally based on the Ford Motor Company’s 
former principle whereby each syndicate made all the different 
components necessary for what it produces—glass, ball bearings, 
steel, etc. In that way of organizing production a lot of potential 
efficiency is lost because without multiple possible suppliers, a 
production problem in one sector can shut down the entire 
syndicate for lack of a part. There were also other notorious 
inefficiencies in the Soviet economy. In rural areas there were 
insufficient silos for grain storage, resulting in much spoilage. And 
the lack of decent roads between country and town slowed down 
transportation of goods. 

Clearly, the social and economic crisis that Seeda Gorbachev 
was not an accidental phenomenon. As constituted, the Soviet 
economic system could produce growth as long as there were ample 
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resources that could be mobilized. But with the exhaustion of the 
resources, the magic of the command economy evaporated. The 
failure to change from a system chosen during an early stage of 
Soviet development—that became a perpetual command arid control 
economy based on continuous growth of heavy industry and that 
simultaneously developed a large and entrenched bureaucracy with 
numerous privileges and generous perks—meant that there was no 
way out. 

After Stalin’s death, a number of solutions were discussed and 
attempted. But what was needed was an overhaul of the existing 
system—brought forth by the revolutionary activity Marx wrote 
about. Reforms attempted and projected were sabotaged because 
they threatened the jobs or status of the leaders of industry and 
other privileged sectors. We suspect among the top dogs there was 
a growing interest in privatization of the means of production as a 
road toward wealth and security for themselves and their offspring. 


B. The Experience of China 

When the Red Army, led by the Chinese Communist Party, 
entered Beijing in 1949, the work needed to create a road to 
socialism far exceeded the labors of Hercules. Great hunger raged in 
the land. The kind of poverty existed that Gandhi no doubt had in 
mind when he declared, .“Poverty is the worst form of violence.” 
There was no health’ care system while diseases of all types were 
widespread. The masses were illiterate. Education was minimal. All 
these abysmal conditions combined to produce an amazing fact: 
average life expectancy in China at that time was thirty-five years! 

The new regime turned the old society upside down as meeting 
human neéds became the main priority. A nation-wide health system 
was established and campaigns were initiated that greatly reduced 
and sometimes even eliminated widespread diseases. Educational 
facilities were vastly expanded and an extensive literacy drive 
produced literacy far and wide. The Iron Rice Bowl was 
introduced—a system of guaranteed lifetime employment ‘in state 
enterprises and a secure retirement pension. And in the early 1950s 
every peasant got a share of, to quote Bill Hinton, “that most 
precious and basic means of production, the land.” A striking 
upshot of all these efforts to improve pedple’s lives was that average 
life expectancy rose to sixty-five years by 1980! 

However, the radical social achievements in the absence of 
meaningful democracy opened up opportunities for the growth and 
impact of bureaucracy. Throughout Mao Zedong’s writings of those 
years he railed against the new bureaucracy that not only acted as 

‘commanders over their subordinates but ‘also obtained special 
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privileges for themselves. Time and again Mao made clear the 
dangers. Here is the way Mao’s close collaborator, Zhou Enlai, 
described the danger: 


For quite a long period, the landlord class, the bourgeoisie 
and other exploiting classes which have been overthrown will: 
remain strong and powerful in our Socialist society; we must 
under no circumstances take them lightly. At the same time, 
new bourgeois elements, new bourgeois intellectuals and 
other new exploiters will be ceaselessly generated in society, 
in Party and government organs, in economic organizations 
and in cultura] and educational departments. These new 
bourgeois elements and other exploiters will invariably try to 
find protectors and agents in the higher leading organizations. 
The old and new bourgeois elements and other exploiters 
will invariably join hands in opposing Socialism and 
developing capitalism. (“Report on the Work of the 
Government, 30 December 1964,” as cited in Maurice Meisner, 
Mao’s China and After [Free Press, 1986]) 


At heart, as Mao pointed out, even some in high Communist 
Party positions wanted to take the “capitalist road.” Mao’s purpose 
for initiating the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) was to mobilize 
and engage millions and millions from all sectors of society— 
workers and peasants as well as students and intellectuals—in a 
struggle against the forces within the Party that: favored the 
restoration of capitalism. Among most intellectuals in China and 
the United States, the Cultural Revolution has been viewed as an 
era of inhumane chaos. It is true that the Cultural Revolution was 
chaotic, with various Red Guard factions (some were even sham 
Red Guards, possibly organized by those under attack to confuse 
the masses) and many instances of exaggerated and inhumane 
treatment of people, including killings. On the other hand, in the 
rural areas this period is commonly viewed in a more positive 
light—an era when much infrastructure was built and attention paid 
to problems of the great mass of people living in the countryside. 

A great change—in fact, a reversal—in the direction of China’s 
economic and social development, began in 1978, two years after 
Mao’s death, when top party officials undertook major reforms that 
departed from essential features of the revolution. (See William 
Hinton, The Great Reversal: The Privatization of China, 1978-1989 
[Monthly Review Press, 1990].) 

We are not able nor do we desire to diagnose the psychological 
or personal aims of the designers of the new direction nor have we 
tried above to outline all the twists and turns the Chinese 
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Revolution took following 19492 What has become clear is that for a 
long time sharp differences existed within the leadership of the 
party about the structure of the society and the strategy of its 
development. On one side were those who wished to (a) confront 
the foreign imperialists (who in effect controlled and invested in 
areas on the East coast), (b) escape from the old feudalist culture, 
(c) prioritize aid to the peasants, and (d) overcome Han chauvinism, 
paying extra attention to the national minorities. On the other side 
were those who sought to make China a great power by giving first 
priority to industrialization and the speed of its development. 

We write not as specialists on China. The above description is 
the way we read recent history, notably the avowed aim to rely on 
what the “reform” leaders term “socialism with a Chinese face” 
(also sometimes referring to “socialist market economy”). More and 
more information is becoming available about important features of 
the reversal. A major aim of the revolution had been to create an 
egalitarian society. And indeed that was the direction in the first 
thirty years. “Socialism with a Chinese face,” in which Deng 
Xiaoping proclaimed that “to get rich is glorious,” rapidly moved 
toward the “capitalist road” that Mao feared—with the most 
negative environmental and social attributes of capitalism, discussed 
above (section 2), now brought into full force. 

China’s new course has indeed resulted in an extremely rapid 
increase of production and total national income. Although many 
are awed at this high rate of economic growth, it should be kept in 
mind that much of the growth was made possible by the 
infrastructure developed during the revolutionary pre-“reform” 
period. It was also made possible by a huge increase in exports 
(from $0.6 trillion in 1990 to $4.3 trillion in 2003), financed by 
mainly foreign capital making super profits based on extremely low- 
wage, disciplined Chinese labor. Under a strategy of highly capital 
intensive investing in labor-saving machines, “over 90 percent of the 
average annual 11.2 percent value added growth in industry in 1993- 
2004 was in the form of labor productivity growth rather than 
employment growth” (World Bank, China Quarterly Update, April 
2005). With the high rates of economic growth concentrated in 
automated industries producing primarily for export and workers 
unable to organize meaningful militant unions, the wealth created 
has not trickled down very far. The result is a very rich upper strata 
and a comfortable middle class, replacing the earlier egalitarian 
order, and as for the rest: poverty, insecurity, unemployment, and a 
decline in education and medical care. The effect of the turnaround 
on the large mass of poor is finally being acknowledged in official 
circles. The political department of China’s Ministry of Finance 
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issued a report on the subject. People’s Daily Online (June 19, 2003) 
ran an article containing the substance of the document. The article 
started off by stating that the report had revealed among other 
things: (1) “A ceaseless widening of the gap in income distribution 
and the aggravated division of the rich and the poor is occurring”; 
and (2) “Amassed wealth is becoming more concentrated, with the 
difference of farnily fortunes becoming bigger and bigger.” 

The rapid development of inequality has now reached the point 
where China’s income distribution is almost the same as that of the 
United States (see table 3). In addition, the inequality of income 
occurs ftom region .to -region (table 4), with much of the growth 
concentrated in coastal areas. 


Table 3: Income Distribution by Quintile i in China andthe 
United States (1998) í i 


China United States 
Population Quintile Percent of Total National Income 
Lowest 5.9 3.6 
- Second ` i 10.2 9.0 
` Third > a 15.1 , ‘15.0 
Fourth 22a. ” 23.2 
Highest . - 46.6 — 49.27 


Data for China: from ie World: Bank’s World Development Index (WDI) 
database and for the United States from Money Income in the United States: 2001 
(U.S. Census - Bureau, 2002), : 60-218,http://www.census.gov/prod/www/abs/ 
income.html. ' ; i 


Table 4. Per Capita Income Index (Relative to` Beijing), 1995 


. Beijing 2 1.00 
:Guandong -1.04 
Lioning |, -; .. 0.56 
* Jiangsu 0.79 
Shanxi - 0.30 
_ Hubei .  , 0.41 
Henan : «.. . 0.34 
Anhui > .0.35 
Gansu pete a 028 
Yunnan: . » 0.28 


Sa grce: ALR. ‘Khan and C. Riskin, Inequality and Poverty in » China in the Age of 
Globalization ‘(Oxford ‘University Press, 2001). 

` One of the most important lessons to be T from China’s 

řteversal in direction, in our view, is that so-called’ market socialism 
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has an inner logic. One step leads to another down a slippery slope 
toward capitalism. The defenders of the. reversal point to the fact 
- that the state still owns the remaining nationalized companies. 
However, that too is changing. In February the State Council 
reported that it was now permissible for “private companies legally 
[to] engage in oil exploration, set up -banks of a certain. scale, 
provide telecommunications’ services and operate airlines. Other . 
sectors now open include utilities, health. and education, and 


defense”: (Wall Street. Journal, Feb 28, 2005). And as pointed out by ` ` 


a headline in the Financial Times (May 1, 2005)—“China. gives ‘go- 
ahead to sell state holdings.” This process has already begun. It is 
manifested in-a sale of stock in four state-controlled companies, 
starting with “the Shanghai Zi Jiang Enterprise Group, a packaging 
maker; Sany Heavy Industry, which makes machinery; Tsinghua 
Tongfang, a computer company; and the Hebei Jinniu Energy 
Resources Company, a coal company (International Herald Tribune, 
May. 9, 2005). 


4. ‘Market Socialism’ i versus Planning 


. It has been argued that the failure of central planning was the 
main reason for the decline of the Soviet economy and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet breakdown even “proves” that central planning 
can’t work. Instead, some progressives and radicals have come to 
favor “market socialism.” They design models of market socialism 
that presumably will cure all ills—models that will fit all sizes and 
any historical situation. .This approach is based on two 
assumptions—(a) planning doesn’t.work; and (b) markets can work, 
under proper control, to bring about a humane and socialist society. 
We take exception to both propositions. 

It is important to acknowledge ‘the good as well as the bad of 
Soviet planning. That style of planning did convert a backward, 
underdeveloped country into an advanced industrial society. Ir did, 
as noted above (part 3), develop the capacity to produce a powerful 
military capacity able to confront the military power of a highly 
industrialized country. It was able to save the threatened industries 
near Moscow by moving whole factories to the Urals and training 
an inexperienced workforce in short order. This could not have been. 
done without planning. Even the United States had to adopt and 
enforce a form of central planning to supply its military for the 
Second World War (see below)! 

The shortcomings of the Soviet economy, which became evident 
not long after recovery from the Second World War, were not a 

_result of the failure of central planning, but the way planning was 
conducted. Central planning in peacetime does not need control by 
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the central authorities over every detail of production. Not only are 
commandism and the -absence of. democracy not necessary 
ingredients of central planning, they arè paniei eE to good 
planning. 

Before discussing market socialism, we need to acknowledge 
that markets themselves have a history and are adapted to different 
social organizations. Markets of one type or another have existed 
for literally thousands of years. Long before the development of 
cities with their class stratification, tribes met periodically and 
exchanged goods by barter. As classes ‘developed—with farmers, 
artisans, government workers (slaves, scribes, kings), priests, etc.— 
markets became a routine part of everyday life as products were 
sold and taxes collected so that nonproductive workers could obtain 
such necessities as food, pots, and clothes. ‘Traditional markets, by 
bringing goods of various kinds to one place, provided a convenience 
to people wanting to purchase those items. 

Although markets were significant under earlier civilizations they 
took on a new and critical importance with the growth of capitalism 
and the commodification of all products and services as well as 
labor and nature itself. Under capitalism, we have in effect four 
markets that theoretically work in harmony for the greater good. 

First there is the market for consumer goods. Prices for these 
goods, according to market theorists, are: based on the relative 
amounts of supply and demand that supposedly reach a balance 
when supply equals demand. These- markets also serve to inform 
producers as to what people want—a guide to investment and 
production decisions. For example, do more men like blue rather 
than red ties? If people prefer dry cereal A over another, then more 
of A should be produced. If people are buying more cars, then 
perhaps a new automobile plant should be constructed. Although 
people consider that they have free choice to purchase what they 
want, as we. pointed out above (see section 2), the massive 
advertising effort influences many decisions that people make, ‘even 
creating demand for a product that is of little or no use. And, of 
course, the general capitalist culture and peer pressure play their 
role in helping to create a society focused on more.and more 
consumption. 

A second type of market under capitalism is the labor market. 
The bosses use this market to select from a reserve of labor that 
operates under their control. Except during times of major wars, a- 
sizable pocket of unemployment remains. Capitalist economies are 
best served if there is a reserve army of people seeking work holding 
down wages; and through the workings of the various markets, plus 
conscious policy, the reserve army of labor is always present. 
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Workers’ wages and conditions of work are subject to the results of 
class struggle. 

The size and direction of the third marker rhat for capital 
‘goods—depends on the rate of investment (domestic and in 
subsidiaries abroad) and the search for -ways to. increase labor.and 
capital productivity. 

Fourth is the money (financial) market—the hae aces of the 
capitalist world. Some of this capital is used to keep production 
going (operating loans and capital for expansion) and a large.part is 
purely the case of money making money. Marx had a representation 
of capitalist production: M-C-M’. The first M represents money 
used to buy the labor, -raw materials, and machinery used to make 
commodities (C). The sale of the commodities yields the initial 
investment plus the surplus value, or M’. But that is only one of the 
uses of the money market. In addition, and related to it, is the 
process: of M-M’. Money makes more money via the stock market, 
issuing- bonds to business firms and government bodies, and the 
‘mountains of cash in bank vaults, insurance companies, and assets 
of the -very rich that are invested in a variety of speculative 
instruments. Money also makes more money with the creation of 
credit for the public—through issuing credit cards, home equity 
loans, car. loans, etc. While all of these techniques are geared to 
making profits, whether by investment or speculation, the ultimate 
base for M-M’ is the surplus ‘value produced by domestic and 
foreign labor. The financial (money) market greases the wheels of 
capitalism and, like all else in the operating gears of the life and 
growth of capitalist countries, stimulates the system and functions 
by making profit. At the same time it creates: frequent crises 
because speculation is inherent in M-M’. (The need for financial 
markets explains why a stock market and other finaricial institutions 
‘were inaugurated at an early stage of China’s market socialism.) The 
importance of ever growing debt creation—the result of many M-M’ 
efforts—in keeping the system functioning can be seen from the 
magnitude of what has happened over the last thirty years. In the 
United States today, total debt—consumer, government, corporate 
financial, and non-financial debt—is 300 percent of the gross 
national product! 

In economies controlled via markets, all four types of markets 
described above work to reproduce the class structure and meet the 
needs and desires of the owners of the means of production and the 
bureaucracy and other elite. The relationships of the markets to the 
social system they serve are generally absent from the market 
socialism models being designed.. We see no value at this point to 
examine each one, but one example will illustrate the issue. One 
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model holds that while a country’s assets would belong to all the 
people, economic units (factories, etc.) will be controlled and 
managed by the workers in each enterprise. Products will be sold in 
markets (thus providing information for managers to react to’ market 
trends), and the taxes paid by each enterprise will go to a common 
national pot, to be distributed to the country’s regions in proportion 
to the number of people living in the region. This sounds like 
democracy, but is it? Even the leading centers of capitalism have 
considerable differences in the standard of living among their 
regions. That is clearly the case in: the United States, England, 
France, Germany, ‘and Italy. In view of this, distribution of the 
surplus on an equal amount per capita basis would more likely lead 
to greater differences among regions. This is because the richer 
regions already have infrastructure and equipment in place to allow 
continued growth with an infusion of even more cash than they 
already get from exploiting the poorer regions. Compared to the 
wealthy regions, the poorer regions will need a greater expansion of 
their infrastructure—industrial equipment, homes, hospitals, and 
improved transportation. Therefore poorer regions require a much 
larger per capita share of national income if the socialist goal is to 
‘attain egalitarian conditions between regions and to overcome the 
arrangements whereby the richer regions draw income and wealth 
from the poorer ones. It is also reasonable to expect regional 
competition for the limited resources available. To avoid conflicts 
and waste, ways would have to be found to achieve coordination— 
in other words, national and regional planning. And if we consider 
global inequalities, these kinds of national market socialism models 
will only reproduce the existing disproportions. 

To eliminate classes and meet the needs of. all the -people, 
consistent with a healthy environment, planning and controls are 
essential. This is not to deny weaknesses and possible shortcomings 
in a planned economy—commandism, misdirection by a privileged 
bureaucracy for its own interests, inflexibility, absence of democracy 
in the workplace, etc. Meaningful socialist planning requires freedom 
of discussion, the active participation of the workers, and room for 
trial and error as society moves along paths never before taken. 
Giving up planning and coordination, and instead making investment 
and distribution decisions based on markets, leads to abandoning 
the road to socialism. The question is in essence a matter of 
politics, not economics. A good deal depends on what kind of 

‘economic growth is to take place and for whom. Is the objective 
simply production for the sake of production—about things rather 
than about people? Making resource allocation decisions subject to 
market conditions—instead of local, regional, and national 
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planning—is the best way to produce and.reproduce power 
differences. that will persist. The desires of those that ‘have more 
are'.bound to have an inordinate amount of control. over’ what 
happens. -Even -if a factory is run as a workers’ cooperative, 
management will be subject to the same forces as capitalist firms if 
the market is in control. The workers will have ‘to bow to the logic 
of the market, just as the few worker-owned and managed 
companies do under capitalism. 

Although many maintain.that planning is not feasible, there is’ no 
way to obtain a fair distribution of limited resources without central 
planning. In capitalist societies a degree of planning is carried out 
at various levels, most. notably within individual firms. [lowever, 
even a capitalist society must develop and use a central plan when 
faced with monumental difficulties.. Without .central planning. the 
United States could not have—in a very short time during the 
Second World: War—turned its economy around to supply the 
armaments, airplanes, battleships, and merchant ships not only for 
the United States, but also.to supply needed equipment for the 
British’ and Soviet armies. To divert production and raw materials 
for war production, auto manufacturers were restrained from 
providing for civilian markets. and builders were prohibited from 
erecting civilian housing. Even some military production had to 
slow. down at times because there were not enough ‘resources to 
produce the more urgently’ required war materiel. 

The planning wasn’t perfect and not all conflicting needs were 
met. Some firms even sabotaged the plans. But in the end, despite 
mistakes and frictions, even these bumbling plans resulted in an 
incredible achievement. An important element of the success was 
that the giant business corporations had.the equipment as well as 
the experience in planning their own business networks. The 
noteworthy creation of advanced industrialization in the United ` 
States (as well as other leading capitalist countries) was necessarily 
rooted in central planning at the firm level. 

As an aside of some relevance, during the Sécond World War, 
Harry was actively involved in planning for machine-making firms in 
the United States. It took a long time for companies to adapt to 
the central plan, for selfish reasons and private business mentality. 
At an early stage, stumbling blocks were common in the airplane 
industries, limiting urgently needed production. One airplane 
company had more machine tools of some types than was needed 
but not enough of another type. Production was stalled in many 
firms for like reasons. Harry was called in to try to find a way out 
and proposed a possible solution that worked. It involved 
coordination of supply procedures. Before long, the plan began to 
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work, in large part by taking the human elements into account. 
Business leaders had been trained to be guided by the market. 
Bookkeepers and other clerical workers had long-ingrained habits of 
work where standard practices had to be quickly changed. The 
bosses were consulted and their suggestions helped design details 
of the plan. Exceptional accuracy was required of clerical workers. 
To get the cooperation needed, meetings were held with the 
workers, without bosses present. The plan was described and the 
reasons for it explained. Then the workers were asked for their 
opinions and advice, much of which influenced the final shape of 
the program. : 

The skepticism that people feel about the efficacy or even 
possibility of central planning admits only the shortcomings while 
denying the achievements. There is nothing in central planning that 
requires commandism and confining all aspects of planning to the 
central authorities. That occurs because of the influence of special 
bureaucratic interests and the overarching power of the state. 
Planning for the people has to involve the people. Plans of regions, 
cities, and towns need the active involvement of local populations, 
factories, and stores in worker and community councils. The overall 
program—especially deciding the distribution of resources between 
consumption goods and investment—calls for people’s participation. 
And for that, the people must have the facts, a clear way to inform 
their thinking, and contribute to the basic decisions. 


5. Building a Socialist Society 


We need a new manifesto. Not a blueprint, not a detailed 
program. But a project, the vision of a different society, the 
proof that history has not come to an end, that there is a 
future beyond capitalism.—Daniel Singer, Monthly Review, . 
May 1988 


A. Basic Aims of Socialism 

It is easy to have a utopian set of ideas or dreams. But there is 
no way to foretell what a truly socialist society—humane, 
ecologically sound, cooperative, egalitarian, and democratic—will 
really be like. Dreams must be adapted to available natural and 
human resources, to the culture and peoples’ wants and brought to 
life through a prolonged struggle. If the new society is to be 
socialist, it won’t be constructed along the lines of models designed 
by intellectuals or parties. Socialism by its very nature must be 
built by the people in accord with their wishes. The result should 
be one that the people decide, adapted to the available natural and 
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human resources and to the developing culture. What we want to 
_ do here is present our view of principle that would contribute to a 
better world: 


1. The. Auniadon of human domination and exploitation of 
other humans. 

2. The first and overriding priority should be meeting the needs 
of the poorest, most oppressed, and most. discriminated 
against. 

3. A minimum number of basic rights for all people: three 
nutritious meals a day; a job; a decent home; good education; 
health care; and protection of the disabled and the aged. 

4, The elimination of hierarchy among people. At a minimum, 
real, vigorous affirmative action must be taken to overcome 
racial, gender, and ethnic discrimination. 

5. Worker control of the firm, farm, or collective. 

6. Rotation of jobs between managers and subordinates and 

between departments and work stations. A firm division of 

labor is supposedly needed for an efficient society, factory, or 
office. However, it is important to work towards reducing 
the division of labor that helps to perpetuate differences 
among the people. Aside from the issue of the drudgery of 
the assembly line, or the clerical worker at the computer, the 
division of labor contributes to hierarchies. Managers can 
learn what it means to be a worker and workers can learn 
about what the managers do and thus decrease the danger of 

a permanent hierarchy developing. (When Che Guevara headed 

Cuba’s Central Bank, he would work at an ordinary worker’s 

job one week a month.) 

Differences in pay from top to bottom should be small. 

Referenda and recalls of all officials/leaders should be made 

easy. 

9. The United States should remove its influence from the rest 
of the world. All foreign military bases should be abandoned. 
All American-owned assets abroad should be turned over to 
the foreign government or directly to the workers. In 
addition, U.S. banks, insurance agencies, etc. should be 
withdrawn and all foreign debt owed to the United States 
should be cancelled. 

10.A unity must be re-created between humans and nature. This 
calls for a new way of approaching all activities—such as 
industry, agriculture, transportation, and housing. Using 
ecological principles, and based on attributes of strong 
natural ecosystems, it is possible to design new ways of 


AN 
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carrying out human activities in cooperation with nature that 
are more benign or actually improve environmental quality. 
Lives can be carried out in harmony with the nature on which 
we depend and that provides so many tangible and intangible 
benefits. Society can work to enhance and protect the many 
services that natural systems provide life.on earth, including 
humans—<clean water (groundwater, surface fresh water, and 
the oceans), clean air, and productive and uncontaminated 
soils. Food can be produced with practices that maintain 
human and environmental health, with the humane treatment 
of animals. Renewable natural resources can be harvested in 
ways that protect and respect the resource and the 
environment. Habitat for enoanaered: species can be 
maintained and enhanced. 


B. Empowerment of the People 

One of the biggest problems of a. socialist transition and 
transformation is how to overcome society’s hierarchical structure 
in the process of transferring class power to the people. There can’t 
be meaningful equality in ‘material ‘goods’ (housing, automobiles, 
education, medicine, etc.) all at once—it’s going to take a long 
time to satisfy everyone’s basic needs. On the other hand, you have 
‘got to start moving in the direction of equality. ` 

As noted above, intellectuals and specialists cannot derive a plan 
for a new society—it has to come from the people. But a set of 
principles for setting prioritiés can be suggested. Probably the most 
important is that the. poorest have their minimum needs met— 
housing, food, education, and medical care. But the details of what 
the basic needs are will have to be determined by the people. 
Numerous other issues that need to be debated and discussed by 
large numbers of people include how to design cities to. make them 
more livable, what kind of public transportation (local, regional, 
national, and international) is needed, etc. Unless issues like these 
are opened up and discussed, the people’s needed educational level 
(or knowledge of the issues) will never be reached nor will they 
have sufficient practice working out solutions to allow taking over 
power in order to create a new society. 

If participation—probably through elected worker and community 
councils—does not mean an effective transfer of the power of 
“decision making in all relevant areas, then it has no real meaning. It 
is decision making that has been denied to people by capitalism. 
The “democracies” let people participate by—once every four or five 
.years—putting a piece of paper in the ballot box or pulling a lever 
or pushing a button, and, then ignoring them and their interests 
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completely until the next election. To abandon, therefore, the idea 
of taking hold of state power, together with its- socioeconomic 
foundation and cultural linkages, is to abandon any ideas of a 
meaningful alternative. Thus, the slogan of “think globally, act 
locally” and the artificial separation and opposition of “civil society” 
and “the state’—and working through NGOs to accomplish various 
worthy projects—can ‘mislead people into thinking that society is 
being meaningfully transformed in the process. While able to make 
modest improvements here or there, such efforts divorced from a 
larger struggle to obtain state: power are doomed to make only 
small changes, which in :their cumulative effects can never even 
approach the transformation of society. ° 

Empowerment applies to all domains and to all levels of society. 
Accordingly, the key to such empowerment—as opposed to 
generously conceded “participation” (that is actually effective 
exclusion for many)—is that it needs to begin during the struggle 
before a’ revolutionary transformation has occurred. Empowerment 
can be forged in ‘the radical re-creation of a socialist mass 
movement, oriented toward its own enterprise of instituting a 
hegemonic alternative to capital’s social order. Following a 
revolutionary transformation a progressive self-empowerment can 
develop through aggressive popular intervention in the 
‘socioeconomic and political spheres, directly and indirectly defying 
and challenging the forces and institutions of the new society. 
‘Worker councils can work with the top management, choose 
management replacements when needed, and participate in a 
dynamic interaction with management over the work process and 
working conditions as well as future plans. Democratically elected 
éommunity councils must also have similar power to shape the 
fabric and direction of their communities., This should lead in the 
direction of transferring power from the state to the people, with a 
greatly diminishing role for the state. 

How this might occur must be discussed and debated. But, 
taking the case of the United States, what would empowering 
blacks, Latinos, and the impoverished mean? How would it be 
achieved? For example, consider that during the transformation to 
socialism a city ghetto is to be changed into a humane and 
comfortable neighborhood—pleasant apartments, clean air, good 
recreation facilities, etc. How do you actually do it? Expropriate the 
land? How are decent living quarters for the occupants arranged 
during the period between tearing down the slums and building 
new houses? How do you get the people involved in the program, 
participating in the design of the indoor and outdoor living spaces 
they prefer, and determining the way the whole project should be 
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designed and managed? 

The greatest challenge is empowering the most disadvantaged 
and discriminated against. Racial, gender, and ethnic differences are ` 
ingrained in the prejudices of those that are privileged or feel 
themselves so. Without continual attention to systemic changes, 
domination and subjugation will persist. For example, while 
conditions of blacks in the United States improved following the 
legal changes brought about by the Civil Rights struggles of the 
1960s, they are still.discriminated against and have poorer economic 
prospects than whites. A “super” version of affirmative action may 
be needed to attain equality for discriminated against minorities. 
Perhaps the goal might be their representation in numbers even 
larger than their proportion of the population—in schools, 
universities, as employees, and management at all levels of 
government. It is not possible to go into the details, because :the 
path should be developed, paved, and operated by the discriminated 
against. They should have the power to go in the direction they 
wish. 


C. Socialist Aims and Planning ; 

The basic aims of socialism described above cry out for central 
planning—because there are limits to resources that stand in the 
way of satisfying all aims at the same time. Hence, priorities have 
to be established—and this is a political matter in which the people 
are involved and their opinions taken seriously. What should be 
produced and for whom? Further, the supply of raw materials, 
component parts, machinery, and labor need coordination according 
to the priorities agreed upon. And the start up of new industries 
and the expansion of old ones need to be coordinated with the 
continued production in older plants. 

Central planning does not mean that every bolt and nut needs to 
be watched by a central authority. Nor does central planning 
inevitably require the abolition of regional planning. It does mean, 
however, coordinating regional and/or local plans to fit into a larger 
plan. No matter what the intentions are at the start, most of the 
principles suggested above will be diverted or abused in the absence 
of active participation of the people, especially on the basic strategy 
and changes in methods of planning. l 

The greatest potential for harmful aspects to arise is when 
planning is managed by an entrenched bureaucratic elite. If the 
people are to be consulted and involved, they must have access to 
all the facts and analyses of alternate plans. For that reason, as well 
as for the sake of widening cultural and human development, it is 
important to give great attention to adult education. If the people 
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are to be the masters, if they will meaningfully participate, then 
they need to have the means to learn more about evaluating 
proposed plans, the long-term ones as well as the shorter ones. The 
educators engaged in adult education should have faith in the ability 
of workers to learn. Harry witnessed an inspiring example of this 
when he visited.China in 1974. He often inquired at factories about 
their schools.and this proved no idle question. One factory visited 
was especially impressive. It produced a complex machine tool that 
could make intricate and extremely accurate curves in metal. In 
response to Harry’s inquiry, he was taken to a large classroom 
where all the seats were filled by factory workers in overalls, ‘their 
sleeves rolled up, writing furiously in notebooks. The teacher was 
demonstrating on the blackboard the calculus and use of partial 
differentials. 

While discussing socialist vlana in a broad sense, we need to 
be aware that eliminating unemployment will be'a gigantic project. 
A huge number, in the United States probably more than half the 
workforce, will initially be without work. Practically all salespeople 
other than those in stores will be redundant. In the absence of- 
competition between producers, there is no need for visiting 
salespersons. To the extent that salespeople inform buyers about the 
product or-service sold, their job can be done by a sheet or booklet. 
In addition, no employees will be needed for abolished stock 
markets, advertising agencies, insurance companies, staffs in 
manufacturing firms used for sales promotion, and so on. 

What will happen to all these people that had previously engaged 
in non-productive labor? There will be plenty of jobs created for 
social needs in education, health care, children’s day care, expansion 
of culture (theatres, music, writing, and sports), and so on. In 
addition, hours of work can be reduced, and longer vacations 
provided. But this will require local as well as central planning. 
Even more complex is the issue of the countries of the periphery 
where so many people are unemployed or marginally employed. How 
can they- quickly become productively employed following a 
revolutionary transformation? Certainly many basic needs will have 
to be met—for food, housing, education, child care, and health. 
And this will require many people working to help carry out the 
needed construction and production. Also, the landless will need 
access to land and small farmers will need access to inputs 
necessary to grow crops and raise animals. Again, meeting all these 
needs and putting people to work at building an Song at the 
service of people requires planning. 


D. Needs, Wants, and Limits 
In any transition to socialism wants and resources will need to 
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be constantly balanced with each other. Even in the rich countries, 
there are limits to what is possible—everybody’s wants (many 
created by the aggressive and omnipresent advertising effort of 
capitalism) cannot be fulfilled. Thus, people will have to change to 
understand the implications of balancing wants with resources. The 
transformation of large numbers of people is not easy, and the 
environment for the change must fit in with the direction of the 
culture. However, it is not impossible for people to change from 
competition to cooperation, from desiring things to wanting a 
different way of life. 

The key goal for a socialist society is to raise the standard of 
living for all of humanity so that people may be comfortable, 
without hunger, disease, and deprivation. To accomplish this on a 
world basis, many privileged people may need to abandon their 
aspirations for luxury living and escape from the desires inspired by 
the leisure class and keeping up with the Joneses. “Live simply so: 
that others may simply live” is a slogan that has much more 
significance in a future socialist society than it does in 
contemporary wealthy capitalist countries. A society that provides 
everyone with adequate levels of basic human needs—for food, 
clothing, housing, education, health care, self expression, 
recreation—will mean setting goals for production and deciding on 
the use of resources in ways radically different from those under 
capitalism. “Living the good life,” as Scott and Helen Nearing put 
it; does not require a lot of extraneous goods, gadgets, and 
services. However, it does require attaining a reasonable basic level 
of material security and comfort. People’s lives can be further 
enriched because there will be more time for attending public 
cultural activities plus pursuit of one’s own hobbies and cultural 
interests as well as opportunities for truly life-long learning. In 
addition, the sense of community, lost in many parts of the world 
by the growth of cities and bedroom developments, requiring long- 
distance commuting, could be regained as people interact in the 
democratic process of setting, implementing, and continually 
reevaluating priorities for their neighborhood, region, and country. 

Before and during any transition to socialism, there must be 
widespread discussion of issues, concerns, and principles. While 
socialism will likely arise within nation states, each move in a 
socialist direction needs to be considered from a global point of 
view. For example, it is true that the United States and the other - 
core capitalist countries (comprising about 30 percent of the world’s 
population) have the means to ensure a decent standard of living for 
everyone in their borders, and a socialist society could bring it 
about. But what happens to the rest of the world? Part of the wealth 
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of the’ core is derived from the imperialist relationship with the 
periphery, and the economies of the world are interrelated with 
trade and investments abroad. Thus, if one of the core capitalist 
countries is socialized, how should this relationship be changed? 
And in the far more likely case, what if an entire peripheral region 
(Latin America, for instance) turns to socialism? Foreign trade will 
continue to be very important. Some places have certain resources 
while others do not. Some countries have an industry of a certain 
type while another.may not. There is a basis for foreign trade just 
as there is a basis for trade and interaction between rural and urban 
areas in the same country. But under what principles and rules 
should trade take place? Can such trade incorporate the basics of 
reciprocity, as in earlier societies? And what would happen to 
relations with other countries and peoples if there were a socialist 
United States? Would there still be boarder guards with dogs and 
guns to try to keep out people from Mexico and Central America or 
would they be welcome? 

If we were to examine the input-output requirements of the 
United States, where we have data, it would be possible to derive 
estimates of what materials would be required to repair the system. 
The resources required to satisfy a particular level of needs for 
everyone in the country can be compared with the amount of readily 
available resources. A tremendous quantity of resources are needed 
if the 20 percent of the population with the lowest the standard of 
living—those living in hunger or fear of hunger, with inadequate 
shelter, with limited educational opportunities, and with children in 
poor health (such as the asthma epidemic in inner city ghettos)— 
are to be brought to a decent standard. Will there be enough steel, 
aluminum, and other products? One of the answers might be that— 
as happened during the Second World War—you need to reduce the 
production of private automobiles. Most likely, even with the vast 
wealth of the United States, it will mean using resources now in 
the hands of the relatively well off and the truly wealthy in order to 
provide a reasonable and pleasant living for the poor. 


E. The Future of Socialism 

The critical social, economic, and environmental problems of the 
world are inherent to capitalism. Thus, capitalism must be replaced 
with an economy and society at the service of humanity— 
necessitating also the creation of an environment that protects the 
earth’s life support systems. What we have described above are 
suggested ‘basic principles and issues that will need consideration 
during the construction of a socialist society. The experiences of the 
Soviet Union and China indicate that the attainment of a mobilized 
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and educated populace willing: and capable of taking power— 
understanding the basic problems and limitations and capable of 
checking the growth of a new bureaucratic class or strata—will not 
come easily. However, we must learn how to do so if there is to be 
any hope of significantly improving the conditions of the vast 
number of the world’s people who are living hopelessly under the 
most severe conditions while also preserving the earth as a livable 
planet. This is necessary not only for humans but for all the other 
species that share the planet with us and whose fortunes are 
intimately tied to ours. 
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‘There is an old saying that if you don’t know where you want to 
go, then any road will. take you there. I think that recent years, 
years .of neoliberalism, imperialist outrages, and the virtual 
destruction: of almost every ‘effort to create an alternative, have 
disproved this saying. Our experience tells us’ that if you don’t 
know where you want to go, then no road will take you there. 

Our greatest failing is that we have lost sight of an alternative. 
And, because we have no grand conception of an alternative (indeed, 
we are told that we should have no grand conceptions), then the 
response to the neoliberal mantra of TINA, that there is no 
alternative, has been: let’s- preserve health care, let’s not attack 

. education, and let’s try for a little more equality and a little more 
preservation of the.environment, Because of our failure to envision 
an alternative as a whole, we have many small pieces, many. small 
noes; indeed, the-only feasible alternative to barbarism proposes has 
been barbarism with a human face: 

-Let us think about a real alternative to barbarism, a grand 
conception but yet a very simple one. I have in mind a simple idea 
expressed by Karl Marx in 1844 (but which runs throughout his © 
work)—the unity of human beings based upon recognition of their 
differences. That is a conception which begins from the recognition 
that people are different—that they have differing needs and 
differing capabilities—and that they are interdependent. 

Whether we act upon the basis of this understanding of our 
interdépendence or not, we cannot deny that we produce for each 
other, that as beings within society, there is a chain of human 
activity that links us. We produce inputs for each other, and the 
ultimate result of our activity is the reproduction of human beings 
within society. We-can think of this as the activity of a collective 
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worker, as that of the human family, or as that of the family of 
workers; but, this chain of human activity exists whether we 
consciously produce on this basis or not—whether we understand 
our unity or not. ' 

In fact, as we know only too well, putes of little oases (some 
societies, some families), in this society we do not consciously 
produce for the needs of others, and we do not understand our 
productive activity as our contribution to this chain of human 
activity. Instead -of valuing our relationship as human beings, we 
produce commodities, we value commodities; instead of 
understanding this chain of human activity as our bond and our 
power, we understand only that we pesa these commodities, that 
we are dominated by them. 


The Knowledge of Commodities 


This, as is well-known, is what Marx called the’ “fetishism of 
commodities” in the: first chapter of Capital. It is a powerful 
concept. In my view, no-one has ever communicated this idea better 
than an artist—Wallace Shawn, an actor and: playwright from the 
United States. In his play The Fever (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1991), 
Shawn’s protagonist at one point finds a copy.of Capital and begins 

‘to read it at night. He thinks about the anger in this book, and 
then he goes back to the beginning, which he had initially found to 
be impenetrable. Here Ill quote a long passage from Wallace Shawn: 


I came to a phrase that I’d heard before, a strange, upsetting, 

' sort of ugly phrase: this was the section on “commodity 
fetishism,” “the fétishismi of commodities.” I wanted to 
understand that weird-sounding phrase, but I could tell that, 
to understand it, your whole life would probably have to 
change. 


. His explanation was very elusive. He used the example that 
people say, “Twenty yards of linen are worth two pounds.” 
` People say that about every thing that it has a certain value. 
This is worth that. This coat, this sweater, this cup of coffee: 
each thing worth some quantity of money, or some number of 
other things—one coat, worth three sweaters, or so much 
money—as if that coat, suddenly appearing on the earth, 
contained somewhere inside itself an amount of value, like an 
inner soul, as if the coat were a fetish, a physical object that 
contains a living spirit. But what really determines the value 
. of a coat? The coat’s price comes from its history, the history 
of all the people involved in making it and selling it and all 
the particular relationships they had. And if we buy the coat, 
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we, too, form relationships with all those people, and yet we 
hide those relationships from our own awareness by 
pretending we live in a world where coats have no history 
but just fall down from. heaven with prices marked inside. “I 
like this coat,” we say, “Its not expensive,” as if that were a 
fact about the coat and not the end of a story about all the ` 
-people who made it and sold it. “I like the pictures in this 

- magazine.” . 


A naked woman leans over a fence. A man buys a magazine 
and stares at her picture. The destinies of these two are 
"linked. The man has paid the woman to take off her clothes, 
‘to lean over the fence. The photograph contains its history— 
the moment the woman unbuttoned her shirt, how she felt, 
what the photographer said. The price of the magazine is a 
code that describes the relationships between all these 
‘people—the woman, the man, the publisher, the 
` photographer—who commanded, who ' obeyed. The cup of 
coffee contains the history of the peasants who picked the 
beans, how some of them fainted in the heat of the sun, 
some were beaten, some were kicked. 


For two, days I could. see the fetishism of commodities 
everywhere around me. It was a strange feeling. Then on the 
third day I lost it, it was gone, I couldn’t see it anymore. 


In this quotation: from Wallace Shawn a certain type of 
knowledge is described—price. Price is the form in which that 
chain of human activity and human relationships appears to us. This 
knowledge comes in monetary units. We know the prices of the 
things we need. We know the price we have ourselves received. 
And, now we must take that knowledge and make individual 
rational decisions...as consumers, as capitalists—we’re all the same, 
maximizers on the basis of the knowledge we have, maximizers on 
the basis of money. : 

Think about the knowledge we do not have in this world where 
money is the medium of knowledge. We know about nothing that 
does not come to us with a price—the natural environment around 
us, our own needs for the development of our potential; we know 
nothing about the lives of all those people who have produced the 
things we purchase, all those people with whom we have entered 
into a relationship by buying the results of their activity. Our 
situation is one of social ignorance, and that very ignorance is what 
permits us to be divided, turned against each other, and exploited 
by the owners of commodities, the owners of the chain of human 
activity. 
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When our knowledge. is the price of things, how can we avoid 
being divided? When we don’t recognize our unity, how can we 
avoid competing against each other to the benefit of the owners of 
knowledge? 


Another Kind of Knowledge - 


. Think about. another kind of: knowledge—a once based 
upon recognition of our unity, knowledge based upon’a concept of 
` solidarity. It is a different knowledge when we are aware of who 
produces for us and how, when we understand the conditions of life 
of others and the needs they have for what we can contribute. 
Knowledge of this type immediately places us as beings within 
society, provides an understanding of the basis of all our lives. It is 
immediately ` direct social knowledge because it cannot be 
communicated through the indirect medium of money. 

Knowledge of our needs and capacities is radical because it goes 
to the root, to human beings. And, when it is obtained because we 
recognize our unity, it is knowledge which differs qualitatively and 
. quantitatively from the knowledge we have under the dominant 
social relations. It is quantitatively different because existing ` 
relations no longer make its monopolization and restriction a source 
of private gain. It is inherent in: knowledge that it is a public good. 
Knowledge can be reproduced at almost no cost, and unlike scarce 
commodities, I do not have less knowledge if I give you some of 
mine. In a rational society, knowledge should be.shared without any 
restriction. 

The existence of institutions whick make’ knowledge property 
and a source of private gain, then, are contrary to the concept and 
ethos of knowledge and demonstrate the social irrationality of those 
institutions. Take the grading mechanism in many universities, for 
example. It is a common practice for professors in North America 
to grade according to a normal statistical curve—so.many As, Bs, 
Cs, Ds, and Fs—regardless of overall student performance. What 
kind of behavior does this make rational for those who function 
within such a. structure? Clearly, it is to keep knowledge to 
themselves (or to a small subset of friends). The more other 
students know, the lower are one’s own chances for a good grade. 
(In fact, it makes rational giving other students false information.) 
The structure in this case puts students in competition—a situation 
that Robert Wyatt, the British singer, once sang about with the 
line, “How can I rise, if you don’t fall?” This artificially created 
structure produces a zero-sum game in the case of knowledge 
which, by its very nature, is not zero-sum. Thus, whereas ideally a 
university might be viewed as an environment dedicated to the 
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fullest possible development and dissemination of knowledge— 

something which a collective learning process would encourage—we 

can see that the creation of an environment ‘which rewards .private 

ownership of knowledge is contrary to the idealized. cancer of the 
. university. 

In many respects, this can be seer as a parable of: dnecllectual 
property rights. What intellectual property rights do is. to. attempt 
to create an artificial scarcity that will.compel people to pay more 
for knowledge than its actual cost of reproduction. Their purpose is : 
to make what Marx called the products of the sociai brain a source 
of private enrichment. In a society, on the.other:hand, which begins 
from the recognition. of the needs of all its members, the logical 
and rational impulse is to make kiowledes available to all : ‘at its 
true cost of reproduction—zero. ` as 

Where our social relations.and institutions are not sce as to 
lead us to view our knowledge’as property; there is another way by 
which the knowledge available to all is expanded. Much 
knowledge—especially about how we’ work is not ‘codified; ‘it. is 
“tacit knowledge”—knowledge, e.g.; of how work could be done 
better, knowledge of how it could be éasier. Within antagonistic 
productive relations, the situation especially. of the wage-laborer,. 
this is knowledge to be kept to oneself—in order to ensure that it 
is not used against you. In a rational society, though, it is 
knowledge we would share. “Gold in the workers’ heads” is what 
Japanese labor relations experts called it when they. introduced 
mechanisms to induce workers to share ideas. about. improving 
products and production processes. This knowledge is wealth which 
would flow naturally in a society which is based- upon the 
recognition of our interdependence: 

Tacit knowledge is an example of a type of knowledge aves 
freely under a different set of social relations. It is not,. however, 
the only difference in the knowledge which would be available. 
When we begin from the conception of an alternative society, ít 
becomes clear that a certain type of knowledge is hidden from us 
under our. existing relations. The knowledge that is not 
communicated in a commodity economy is that which has no price 
‘in the market. The natural environment in which we live, the air we 
breathe, the sights we see, the sounds we hear, the water we drink 
(ah, once the water we drank) has no price and thus does not enter. 
into our monetary calculus. And, without that price, it is invisible 
when we as atomistic maximizers make our decisions. It means that 
these decisions, based upon partial knowledge, are inherently 
biased. If we were able to place an appropriate price upon clean air,- 
our actions as calculating producers and consumers would produce 
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different decisions—ones more likely to ensure the maintenance ‘of 
clean air. Hypothetically, too, if we were able to place a price upon 
the full development of human potential or upon the ability to live 
in a just society, faced with this altered set of prices, our individual 
decisions would differ (as would the decisions of those who 
currently purchase our abilities without the need to consider their 
real price). 

But, how, in the absence of commodity shana can such 
information which takes into account what Marx called “the 
worker’s own need for development” be generated? If we share 
Marx’s emphasis upon the importance of the rich human being, “the 
totally developed individual,” then: certainly we must concern 
ourselves with the mechanisms by which the knowledge of needs 
and capabilities can be produced. 


The Accumulation of Knowledge for Human Development 


Those who are here to discuss ways to defend humanity against 
the barbarism it currently faces begin from certain values. These 
values aré embodied in the Constitution of-the Bolivarian Republic 
of Venezuela—in the goal described in Article 299 of “ensuring 
overall human development,” in the declaration of Article 20 that 
“everyone has the right to the free development of his or her own 
personality,” and in the focus of Article 102 upon “developing the 
creative potential of every human being and the full exercise of his 
or her personality in a democratic society.” 

That Constitution also is quite specific on how this human - 
development occurs—participation. Much like Marx’s stress upon 
human activity as the way people transform both circumstances and 
themselves, Article 62 of the Bolivarian Constitution declares in that 
participation by people is “the necessary way of achieving the 
involvement to ensure their complete development, both individual 
and collective.” Human development, in short, does not drop from 
the sky—it is the result of a process, of many processes, in which 
people transform themselves. It is the product of.a society which is 
“democratic, participatory and protagonistic” (to quote the 
Constitution once again). 

Through social forms (as set out in Article 70) such as “self- 
management, co-management, cooperatives in all forms,” through 
democratic planning and participatory budgeting at all levels of 
society, people develop their capabilities and capacities. This process 
of transformative activity, though, is precisely: the process of 
developing the knowledge required for this alternative society. That 
information cannot come from markets, from surveys nor 
negotiations at the top—it comes neither from the fetishism of 
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commodities nor the fetishism of the plan. It is through democratic 
' discussions and. decisions at every level: that we can identify our 
rieeds and our capabilities. The creation of democratic institutions 
is precisely the way in which we expand the quality and quantity of 
knowledge that can make‘a society. based upon unity and the 
recognition of difference work. How else can wé understand the 
needs of others except by hearing their voices? How else can we 
consciously insert ourselves in'the chain of human activity? The 
knowledge needed to build and sustain an alternative society, a 
society based upon human bonds, is necessarily “democratic, 
participatory and protagonistic.” Peet Pa peat, TAS 


The Battle of ideas 


Knowing where we want to go is a necessity if we want to build 
an alternative. But, it is not the same as being there. We livein a 
world dominatéd by global capital, a world in which capital- divides 
us, setting the people of each country against each other to’ see who 
can produce more cheaply by driving wages, working conditions, 

` and environmental standards to the lowest lével in order to'survive 
in the war of all against all. ‘We know, too, that any country that 
would challenge neoliberalism' faces ‘the assorted weapons of 
international capital—foremost’ among them the IMF, :the World 
Bank, and imperialist’ power (in various forms including the U.S. 
National Endowment for Democracy and other forces of subversion). 

` The’ most immediate obstacle, though, is the belief in TINA, i.e., 
that there is no alternative. Without the vision of a better world, 
every crisis of*capitalism (such as the one upon uë) can bring in ‘the 
end only a painful restructuring—with'the pain felt by those already 
exploited and excluded. The concept of an alternative, of a society 
based upon solidarity, ‘is an essential weapon in defense of humanity. 
We need to recognize the possibility of a world in which the 

‘products of the’ social brain and the Social hand are common 
property and the basis for our self-development—the possibility in 
Marx’s words of “a society of free individuality, based ori the 
universal development of individuals and on their subordination of 
their communal, social productivity as their social wealth” 
(Gruridrisse [Penguin, 1973}, 158). For this reason, the’ bartie of 
ideas is essential. 

That battle can be fought in many ways. For one, it poii to the 
importance of the deepening of the real process in societies where 
the beginnings of an alternative have been made. The glimpses of a, 
better world that they provide—even in the midst of concerted 
attacks by imperialism—are an inspiration for struggles everywhere 

` around the world, a demonstration that there is an alternative. 
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But, it is only in those struggles themselves that we spread an 
understanding of that alternative. These are struggles which start 
from people’s needs, from their discontent over the gap between 
what society promises them and what they are able to obtain. The 
battle of ideas begins here by communicating knowledge of the 
nature of capitalism—by demonstrating that poverty is not the fault 
of the poor, that exclusion is not the fault of the excluded, that 
wealth is the result of the chain of human activity. - 

These struggles, too, are explicitly about knowledge—the 
struggles against property rights that deny free access to the 
intellectual accomplishments of humanity. They are struggles against 
commodification, against the invasion of money and price into all 
aspects of life. But, they are also struggles for new democratic 
forms that are a means of tapping the gold in the heads of all 
people and of communicating all our needs and capacities. They are 
struggles, in short, for a democratic, participatory and protagonistic 
alternative. 

In this era of capitalist globalization and neoliberalism, however, 
it is obvious that more than local democratic institutions are 
needed. How can we understand the needs and capacities of people 
who are geographically distant but intimately close as parts of the 
human chain of activity? How can we see other limbs of the 
collective worker as human beings with needs rather than as 
competitors? We develop our understanding of our unity and 
interdependence with those who capitalist globalization has 
assembled around the world through solidarity with those people— 
not only with their specific struggles as workers or citizens but 
also by linking up with them directly dn the basis of community to 
community. 

To build a world based upon solidarity, we must practice 
solidarity—and in that way transform’ both circumstances and 
ourselves. If we know where we want to go and we know what is 
necessary to get there, we have begun the battle to defend humanity 
against barbarism. 

Finally, to take up a theme introduced last night by President 
Chavez and Pablo González Casanova about the need to make real 
changes in the world, let me close by paraphrasing Marx, using the 
language appropriate to this conference: the idea of human society is 
sufficient to defeat the idea of barbarism. Bit, it takes real human 
action to defeat real barbarism. 
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This article, which first appeared in WIN magazine on June 3, 1976, 
and is reprinted here with the author’s permission, is a classic of socialist 
feminist thought. After decades of ongoing debate on these issues its 
importance is, in our view, undiminished.—Eds. of MR’ 


At some level, perhaps not too well articulated, socialist — 
feminism has been around for a long time. You are a woman in a 
capitalist society. You get pissed off: about the job, the bills, your 
husband. (or ex), about the kids’ school, the housework, being 
_ pretty, not -being pretty, being looked at, not being look at (and 
either way, not listened to), etc. If you think about all these things - 
and how they fit together and what has to be changed, and then: 
you look around for ’some words to hold all these thoughts together 
in abbreviated form, evens almost have to come up with “socialist 
feminism.” 

A lot of us came-to socialist feminism in just that kind of way. 
We were searching. for a word/term/phrase which would begin to 
express all of our concerns,’ all-of our principles, in a way that 
neither “socialist” nor .“feminist” seemed to. I- have to admit that 
most socialist feminists Į know are not too happy with the term 

“socialist feminist” either: On the one hand it is too long (I-have 
- no hopes for a hyphenated mass movement); on the other hand it is 
‘much too short for what is, after all, really socialist internationalist 
antiracist, anti-heterosexist feminism. 

The trouble with taking a new label of any kind is that it creates 
an instant aura of sectarianism. “Socialist feminism” becomes a 
challenge, a mystery, an`issue in and of itself. We have speakers, 
conferences, articles on “socialist feminism’—though we know 
perfectly well that both “socialism” and “feminism” are too huge 
` and too inclusive to be subjects for any sensible speech, conference, 
article, etc. People, including avowed socialist feminists, ask 
themselves anxiously, “What is socialist feminism?” There is a kind 
-of APERON that it is (or is abant to be at any moment, maybe in 
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the next speech, conference, or article) a brilliant synthesis of world 
historical proportions—~an evolutionary leap beyond Marx, Freud, 
and Wollstonecraft: Or that it will turn out to be a nothing, a fad 
seized on by a féw disgruntled feminists and female socialists, a 
temporary distraction. ` 

I want to try to cut through some of the mystery which has 
grown up around socialist feminism. A logical way to start is to 
look at socialism and feminism separately. How does a socialist, 
more precisely, a Marxist, look at the world? How does a feminist? 
To begin with, Marxism and feminism have an important thing in 
common: .they are critical ways of looking at the world. Both rip 
away popular mythology and “common sense” wisdom and force us 
to look at experience in a new way. Both seek to understand the 
world—not in terms of static balances, symmetries, etc. (as in 
conventional social science)—but in terms of antagonisms. They 
lead to conclusions which are jarring and disturbing at the same 
time that they are liberating. There is no way to have a Marxist or 
feminist outlook and remain a spectator. To understand the reality 
laid bare by these analyses is to move into action to change it. 

Marxism addresses itself to the class dynamics ‘of capitalist 
society. Every social scientist knows that capitalist societies are 
characterized by more or less severe, systemic inequality. Marxism 
understands this inequality to arise from processes which are 
intrinsic to capitalism as an economic system. A minority of people 
(the capitalist class) own all the factories/energy sources/resources, 
etc. which everyone else depends on in order to live. The great 
majority (the working class) must work out of sheer necessity, 
under conditions set by the capitalists, for the wages the capitalists 
pay. Since the capitalists make their profits by paying less in wages 
than the value of what the woikers actually produce, the relationship 
between the two classes is necessarily one of irreconcilable 
antagonism. The capitalist class.owes its very existence to the 
continued exploitation of the working class. What maintains this 
system of class rule is, in the last analysis, force. The capitalist 
class controls (directly or indirectly) the means of organized 
violence represented by the state—police, jails, etc. Only by waging 
a revolutionary struggle aimed at the seizure of state power can the 
working class free itself, and, ultimately, all people. 

Feminism addresses itself to another familiar inequality. All 
human societies are marked by some degree of inequality between 
the sexes. If we survey human societies at a glance, sweeping 
through history and across continents, we see that they have 
commonly been characterized by: the subjugation of women to male 
authority, both within the family and in the community in general; 
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the objectification of women as a form of property; a sexual division 
of labor in which women are confined to such activities as child 
raising, performing personal services for adult males, and specified 
(usually low prestige) forms of productive labor. 

Feminists, struck by the near-universality of these things, have 
looked for explanations in the biological “givens” which underlie all 
human social existence. Men are physically stronger than women on 
the average, especially compared to pregnant womeri of women who 
are nursing babies. Furthermore, men have the power to make 
women pregnant. Thus, the forms that sexual inequality take— 
however various they may be from culture to culture—rest, in the 
last analysis, on what is clearly a physical advantage males hold 
over females. That is to say, they rest wlgmately on violence, or the 
threat of violence. 

The ancient, biological root of idle supremacy—the fact of male 
violence—is commonly obscured by the laws and conventions which 
regulate the relations between the sexes in any particular culture. 
But it is there, according to a feminist analysis. The possibility of 
male assault stands as a constant warning to “bad” (rebellious, 
aggressive) women, and drives “good”? women into complicity with 
male supremacy. The reward for being “good” (“pretty,” submissive) 
is protection from random male violence and, in some cases, 
economic security. 

Marxism rips. away the myths about siema and its 
“pluralism” to reveal a system of class rule that rests on forcible 
exploitation. Feminism cuts through myths about “instinct” and 
romantic love to expose male rule as a rule of force. Both analyses 
compel us to look at a fundamental injustice. The choice is to reach 
for the comfort of the myths or, as Marx put it, to work for a 
social order that does not require myths to sustain it. 

It is possible to add up Marxism and feminism and call the sum 
“socialist feminism.” In fact, this is probably how most socialist 
feminists see it most of the time—as a kind of hybrid, pushing our 
feminism in socialist circles, our socialism in feminist circles. One 
trouble with leaving things like that, though, is that it keeps people 
wondering “Well, what is she really?” or demanding of us “What is 
the principal contradiction.” These kinds of questions, which sound 
so compelling and authoritative, often stop us in our tracks: “Make 
a choice!” “Be one or another!” But we know that there is a political 
consistency to socialist. feminism. We are not hybrids or 
fencesitters. 

To get to that political consistency we have to differentiate 
ourselves, as feminists, from other kinds of feminists, and, as 
Marxists, from other kinds of Marxists. We have to stake out a 
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(pardon the terminology here) socialist feminist kind of feminism 
and a socialist: feminist kind of socialism. Only then is there a 
possibility that things will “add up” to something more than an 
uneasy juxtaposition. 

I think that most radical feminists and socialist feminists would 
agree with my capsule characterization of feminism as far as it. goes. 
The trouble with radical feminism, from a socialist feminist point of 

‘view, is that it doesn’t go any farther. It remains transfixed -with 
the universality of male supremacy~—things have never really 
changed; all social systems are patriarchies; imperialism, militarism, 
and capitalism: are all simply expressions of innate male 
aggressiveness. And so on. 

The problem with this, from a.socialist feminist point of view, is ° 
not only that it leaves out men (and the possibility of reconciliation 
with them on a truly human and egalitarian basis) but that it leaves 
out an awful lot about women. For example, to discount a socialist 
country such as China as a'“patriarchy”—as I have heard radical 
feminists, do—is:to ignore the real struggles and achievements of 
millions of women. Socialist feminists, while agreeing that there is 
something timeless and universal about women’s oppression, have 
insisted that it takes different forms in different settings and that 
the differences are of vital importance. There is a difference between 
a society in which sexism is expressed in the form of female 
infanticide and a society in which sexism takes the form of unéqual 
representation on: the Central Committee. And the difference is 
worth dying for. 

One of the historical variations on. che theme: of sexism which 
ought to concern all feminists is the set of changes that came with 
the transition from an agrarian society to industrial capitalism. This 
is no academic issue. The social system which industrial capitalism 
replaced was in fact a patriarchal one, and I am using that term 
now in its original sense, to mean a system in which production is. 
centered in the household and is presided over by the oldest male. 
The fact is that industrial capitalism came along and tore the rug 
out from under patriarchy. Production went into the factories and 
individuals broke off from the family to become “free” wage earners. 
To say that capitalism disrupted.: :the patriarchal organization of 
production and family life is not, of course, to say that capitalism 
abolished male supremacy! But it is to say that the particular forms 
of sex oppression we experience: today are, to a significant degree, 
recent developments. A huge historical- discontinuity lies between 
us and true patriarchy. If we are to understand our experience as - 
women today, we must move to a consideration of capitalism as a 
system. 
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. There are obviously other ways I could have gotten to the same 
point. I could have simply said-that,.as feminists; we are most 
interested in the most oppressed women—poor and working-class 
women, third world women, etc.—and for that reason we are.led to 
a need to comprehend and confront capitalism. I could have said 
that. we need to address ourselves to the class system simply 
because women are members of classes. But I am trying to bring 
out something else about our perspective as feminists: there is no 
way to understand sexism as it acts on our lives without poring it 
in the historical context of capitalism. 

I think most socialist feminists would also agree with the 
capsule summary of Marxist theory as far as it goes. And the 
trouble again is that there are a lot of people (Ill call them 
‘“mechanical Marxists”) who do not go any further. To these people, | 
the only “real” and important things that go on in capitalist society 
are those things that relate to the productive process or the 
conventional political sphere. From such a point of view, every other 
part of experience and social existence—things having to do with 
education, sexuality, recreation, the family, art, music, housework 
(you name it)—is peripheral to the central ‘dynamics of social 
change; it is part of the “superstructure” or “culture.” 

‘Socialist feminists are in a very different camp from what I am 
calling “mechanical Marxists.” We (along with many, many Marxists 
who are not feminists) see capitalism as a social and cultural 
totality. We understand that, in its search for markets, capitalism 
is driven to penetrate every nook and cranny of social existence. 
Especially in the phase of monopoly capitalism, the realm of 
consumption is every bit as important, just from an economic point 
of view, as the realm of production. So we cannot understand class 
struggle as something confined to issues of wages and hours, or 
confined only to workplace issues. Class struggle occurs in every 
arena where the interests of classes conflict, and that includes 
education, health, art, music, etc. We aim to transform not only the 
ownership of the means of production, but the totality of social 
existence. 

As Marxists, we come to feminism from a completely different 
place than the mechanical Marxists. Because we see monopoly 
capitalism as a political/economic/cultural totality, we have room 
within our Marxist framework for feminist issues which have 
nothing ostensibly to do with production or “politics,” issues that 
have to do with the family, health care, and “private” life. 

Furthermore, in our brand of Marxism, there is no “woman 
question,” because we never compartmentalized women off to the 
“superstructure” or somewhere else in the first place. Marxists of a 
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mechanical bent continually ponder the issue of the unwaged woman 
(the housewife): Is she really a member of the working class? That 
is, does she really produce surplus value? We say, of course 
-housewives are members of the working class—not because we have 
some elaborate proof that they really do produce surplus value—but 
because we understand a class as being composed of people, and as 
having a social existence quite apart from the capitalist-dominated 
realm of production. When we think of class in this way, then we 
see that in fact the women who seemed most peripheral, the 
housewives, ate at the very heart of their class—raising children, 
holding together families, maintaining the cultural and social 
networks of the community. 

We are coming out of a kind of feminism and a kind of Marxism 
whose interests quite naturally flow together. I think we are in a 
position now to see why it is that socialist feminism has been so 
mystified: The idea of socialist feminism is a great mystery or 
paradox, so long as what you mean by socialism is really what I 
have called “mechanical Marxism” and what you mean by feminism 
-¢ ‘n ahistorical kind of radical feminism. These things just don’t 
add up; they have nothing in common. ` 

But if you put together another kind of socialism and another 
kind of feminism, as I have tried to define them, you do get some 
common ground and that is one of the most important things about 
socialist feminism today. It is a space—free from the constrictions 
of a truncated kind of feminism and'a truncated version of 
Marxism—in which we can develop the kind of politics that 
addresses the political/economic/cultural totality of monopoly 
capitalist society. We could only go so far with the available kinds 
of feminism, the conventional kind of Marxism, and then we had to 
break out to something that is not so restrictive and incomplete in 
its view of the world. We had to take a’ new name, “socialist 
feminism,” in order to assert our determination to comprehend the 
whole of our experience and to forge a politics that reflects the 
totality of that comprehension. 

However, I don’t want to leave socialist feminist theory as a 
“space” or a common ground. Things are beginning to grow in that 
“ground.” We are closer to a synthesis in our understanding of sex 
and class, capitalism and male domination, than we were a few 
years ago. Here I will indicate only very sketchily one such line of 
thinking: 


l. The Marxist/feminist understanding that class and sex 
domination rest ultimately on force is correct, and this 
remains the most devastating critique of sexist/capitalist 
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society. But there is a lot to that “ultimately.” In a day to day 
sense, most people acquiesce to sex and class domination 
without being held in line by the threat of violence, and often 
without even the threat of material deprivation. 


2. It is very important, then, to figure out what it is, if not the 
direct application of force, that keeps things going. In the 
case of class, a great deal has been written already about why 
the U.S. working class lacks militant class consciousness. 
Certainly ethnic divisions, especially the black/white division, 
are-a key part of the answer. But I would argue, in addition 
to being divided, the working class has been socially 
atomized. Working-class neighborhoods have been destroyed 
and are allowed to decay; life has become increasingly 
privatized and inward-looking; skills once possessed by the 
working class have been expropriated by the capitalist class; 
and capitalist controlled “mass culture” has edged out almost 
all indigenous working-class culture and institutions. Instead 
of collectivity and self-reliance .as a class, there is mutual 
isolation and collective dependency on the capitalist class. 


3. The subjugation of, women, in the ways which are 
characteristic of late capitalist society, has been key to this 
process of class atomization. To put it another way, the forces 
which have atomized working-class life and promoted 
cultural/material dependence on the capitalist class are the 
same forces which have served to perpetuate the subjugation 
of women. It is women who are most isolated in what has 
become an increasingly privatized family existence (even when 
they work outside the home too). It is, in many key 

_, instances, women’s skills, (productive skills, healing, 
midwifery, etc.), which have -been discredited or banned to 
make way for commodities. It is, above all, women who are 
encouraged to be utterly passive/uncritical/dependent (i.e., 
“feminine”) in the face of the pervasive capitalist penetration 
of private life. Historically, late capitalist penetration of 
working-class life has singled out women as prime targets of 
pacification/“feminization”—because women are the culture- 
bearers of their class. 


4. It follows that there is a fundamental interconnection between 
_ women’s struggle and what is traditionally conceived as class 
struggle. Not all women’s struggles have an inherently 
anticapitalist thrust (particularly not those which seek only to 
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advance the power and wealth of special groups of women), 
but all those which build collectivity and collective confidence 
among women åre vitally important to the building of class 
consciousness. Conversely, not all class struggles have an 
inherently antisexist thrust (especially not those that cling to 
preindustrial patriarchal values), but all those which seek to 
build the social and cultural autonomy of the working class 
are necessarily linked to the struggle for women’s liberation. 


This, in very rough outline, is one direction which socialist 
feminist analysis is taking. No one is expecting a synthesis to 
emerge which will collapse socialist and feminist struggle into the 
same thing. The capsule summaries I gave earlier retain their 
“ultimate” truth: there are crucial aspects of capitalist domination 
(such as racial oppression) which a purely feminist perspective 
simply cannot account for or deal -with—without bizarre distortions, 
that is. There are crucial aspects of sex oppression (such as male 
violence within the family) which socialist thought has little insight 
into—again, not without a lot of stretching and distortion. Hence 
the need to continue to be socialists and feminists. But there is 
enough of a synthesis, both in what we think and what we. do for 
us to begin to have a self-confident identity as socialist feminists. 


A 

Precisely because the working class is a class, and not merely a 
collection of ‘individuals, its culture and experience must be 
understood as simultaneously diverse and united. Women and men 
particularly exchange understandings and experiences, since they so 
often live together. Socialist strategies that do not take into 
consideration the totality of this experience run the risk not only of 
leaving out women, blacks, and other groups that have not 
historically been identified as the proletarian archetype, but equally 
run the risk of failing to address the actual experience of even 
white male. workers. 

Our thinking about these issues is of course primarily indebted 
to the women’s liberation movement. Seeking to explain their own 
situation, feminist socialists have insisted on the totality of 
capitalist penetration of our lives and the possibility and necessity 
of total resistance to that system. : 

—Rosalyn Baxandall, Elizabeth Ewen, and Linda Gordon, “The 
Working Class Has Two Sexes,” Monthly Review, July-August 1976 
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A Marxist Critique 

BERTELL OLLMAN a 


1. 


Oscar Wilde said that any map that doesn’t have utopia on it is 
not worth looking at,! There are few quotes I’ve cited as often or 
with as much pleasure as this one. Yet, there is something in the 
sweeping nature of the claim that has always left me unsatisfied. In 
examining utopian thinking, I will also try to distinguish what is 
valid and useful in Wilde’s claim from what is not. 

Before starting on our meta-journey to utopia, however, there are 
a few ambiguities in the meaning of “utopia” that need to be 
clarified. The term comes from Thomas More’s famous work, 

. Utopia, where it is used to mean both an ideal society and also one 
that doesn’t exist anywhere. Later, utopia also came to be used to 
refer to a society that did not exist because it could not exist; it 

_ depicted an impossible dream. An ideal as yet unrealizable, or 
unrealizable because impossible? This ambiguity in the term’s 
meaning has teased but no doubt also stimulated writers on the 
subject from More?s day (early sixteenth century) to our own, and 
also accounts for the delight or dismay with which different people 
have reacted to the charge of being a utopian. 

In most discussions of this subject, utopian thinking has simply 
been equated with having a utopia, whether of the first or second 
kind. Clearly, this is inadequate, for if we take utopia as meaning 
an ideal that exists nowhere but ‘could, then anyone who thinks 
society can be improved and has some idea of what that would look 
like (and who does not?) can be labeled a utopian, and we’ve 
learned nothing worthwhile about any of them. But if we understand 
utopia as an impossible ideal—besides begging the question of what 
is possible—this only gives us the main result of utopian thinking; 
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it doesn’t tell us anything about the process that led to it. As a 
criterion for determining what is and isn’t utopian, it is not 
sufficient. More troublesome, it may not even be a necessary 
criterion, since utopian thinking may on occasion produce a vision 
of the future that is realizable. What, then, is the connection 
between having a vision of the future; whether realizable or not, and 
utopian thinking? 

The confusion surrounding our topic is due largely to the 
conflation of three distinct elements: having a vision of the future, 
realizable or not; the impulse to speculate about, the: future using 
one’s hopes, wishes, wants, and dreams; and the construction of 
one’s vision out of just such materials. It is the latter that is the 
chief characteristic of utopian thinking. We have already indicated’ 
that virtually: everyone who voices their dissatisfaction with the 
status quo has a vision of the future that differs-in ‘at least some 
respects from the present. Certainly, this is true of Marx, whose 
vision is far more complete and systematic than ever most of his 
followers realize.” 

The impulse to speculate about the ER is- even more . 
widespread. Hoping, after all, is natural, as is wishing; wanting, 
dreaming (including daydreaming), anticipating, and fantasizing. We 
have all engaged in these activities, some have let them run 
unchecked, some have shared them with others, some groups in the 
population—usually subaltern ones—have done ‘more of it, and some 
societies and: ages in history have been particularly marked by it. 
The Marxist philosopher, Ernst Bloch, wrote’a three volume work 
cataloguing such human qualities, trying to free them from the self- 
delusion and escapism that all too often accompany them. Even that 
consummate realist, Lenin, can be found approving of daydreaming 
if the dreams are based on objective reality and one accepts the 
responsibility for realizing them. There is without any doubt the 
motivation to achieve a better, happier, more secure, and more 
fulfilling life in all ‘of us, and our imagination has a role to play 
both in helping us clarify what this is and in stimulating us to act 
upon it. To this extent at least, the roots’of the emancipatory 
project can be said to exist within human nature itself. 

While everyone has utopian impulses, however, only some use 
them as the main raw material for consttucting their vision of the 
future, only some, therefore, qualify: as utopian thinkers. 
Furthermore, wishing for a better future, speculating what this 
might consist of, is not always and everywhere progressive or even 
political. Capitalism, after all, has proven very effective in co-opting 
free-floating utopian impulses. Fashion, for example, is but one 
example of how our desires for happiness, beauty, and community 
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are cynically manipulated and turned into a means for enriching the 

few. Lotteries, rock concerts, and mass spectator sports are others. 

Given forms that are. sufficiently distant from the main 

battlegrounds. of the class struggle, even the most radical impalses 
can be rendered safe- for the status quo. 


2.. 


From what Marx and Engels said on this subject, utopian 
thinking would appear to have the following characteristics: 


L. The vision of the future is constructed primarily—though not 

necessarily exclusively—out of hopes, wishes, and intuitions, 
‘whether envisioned hy an individual or taken from the 

writings of other utopian thinkers, or some combination of 
the two. 2 

2. Constructed in this way and from such materials, this vision 
is externally related to whatever analysis one may have made 

- of present conditions aoe is viewed as logically independent 
of. the other). 

3. But without any necessary connection between the two, there 
is no need for extensive analysis of the society in which one 
lives, and -as a rule there is very little. 

4. Constructed from one’s hopes and wishes, and logically set 
off from one’s understanding of the present, the ‘vision of the 
future generally : precedes . whatever- social analysis is 
undertaken. and occupies a central placein the thinking 
process. 

‘5. The future, so constructed, then serves as an independent 
standard for making evaluative. -judgments of whatever 

. conditions and events come into one’s study of the present 
and the past. 

6. Finally, as a result of all the TON there is a serious 

` overestimation of the role. that moral arguments rooted in 
this conception of the future play—and can play—in bringing 
about the desired reforms. Of all these interlinked 
characteristics, it is the first one that is decisive, since it 
engenders all the others. 


If this is utopian thinking, then, who are the utopians? Three 
groups deserve this name. First, and foremost, there are the creators 
who set down, often in considerable detail, the vision of an ideal . 
society that they had captured in their mind’s eye. The contents of 
these ideals vary a great deal as do the proportion of fact to 
fantasy, but the- brotherhood of man, equality between the sexes, 
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sharing of most earthly goods, checks against tyranny, and an 
emphasis on education as the chief means of producing good human 
beings appear often enough for these utopian visions to have been a ` 
major springboard for all the socialist thinking that came after. 
Whether a particular ideal was meant as a blueprint from which a 
new society (or world) was to be constructed, or as a standard 
from which existing institutions could be judged, or simply as an 
aid to philosophical speculation—or some combination of these—is 
not, in the last analysis, as important as the central lesson set out 
in all utopias, which is that society is a product of human beings 
and that if they don’t like the one they are living in, they can 
remake it. In a world where most people have always taken their 
society as given, what an extraordinary impetus this must have been 
to think critically and to act. 

The second group of people who deserve to be called utopians 
are the settlers who came to live in the hundreds of communities— 

‘mostly in Europe and America, and mostly in the nineteenth 
century—that were inspired by these visions. And, third, there is 
the. much, much larger group of people, then and now, who have 
adopted most of the utopian mode of thinking that we described 
above. 

While there has probably always been some utopian thinking, the 
first comprehensive utopian imaginings of which we have a record 
emerged in ancient Greece. The most famous of these is the caste 
bound society ruled by philosophers in Plato’s Republic (late fifth 
century B.C.)—though Lycurgus’s (fascist?) utopia, which served as 
the model for Sparta, preceded it by four centuries. Unfortunately, 
of the few communist utopian visions produced in the Hellenic 
world—those of Zeno the Stoic, lambulus, and, Eahemerus—very 
little is known. A case can also be made for including the 
declamations of some of the Hebrew prophets—like Amos, Hosea, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—among these early utopian works. 

Rome doesn’t seem to have produced any utopian literature, nor 
did Christendom—unless one counts Jesus’ tales in. the New 
Testament—until the surge of peasant rebellions in the late Middle 
Ages gave us.a few religiously inspired visions of a heaven that 
people could enter before death. Then, with all the turmoil caused 
by the rise of capitalism, the Renaissance and the Reformation, a 
spate of secular utopias appeared, particularly in England—led by 
the. future Chancellor of England Thomas More’s Utopia (1516)— 
and, not so coincidentally, Italy. Though many utopian works 
appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, More and Plato 
continued to dominate the field. It was only in the eighteenth: 
century with Jonathan Swift’s literary masterpiece, Gulliver’ s Travels 
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(1726), and, later, Morelly’s Code of Nature (1755), and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseauw’s Social Contract (1762), with their huge influence on the 
thought and language of the most radical elenients in the French 
. Revolution, that More and Plato ceased being the standard against 
whom every new utopian was measured. 

In the aftermath of the French Revolution, a beginning so filled 
with hope only to end in apparent failure, a period that also saw 
the rapid development of industrial capitalism, with its puzzling 
combination of new wonders and old misery, the process of creating 
and discussing ideal visions of the future preoccupied dissidént 
intellectuals more than ever before. The first half of the nineteenth 
century was the high tide of utopian modeling, of the construction 
of and participation in utopian communities, and of utopian thinking 
generally. It was also the time when utopianism became clearly, if 
not always consistently, committed to an anticapitalist agenda, when 
“utopia” shed its socially ambiguous character and came out 
stamped as “utopian socialism,” with all earlier versions ‘of the 
genre now reád (and often mis-read) in this light. 

The most compelling figure in this utopian renaissance was the 
French traveling salesman; Charles Fourier, who published eight 
books between 1808 and 1828 laying out in exquisite detail, with 
everything carefully numbered and measured, what many—including 
this writer—believe is the most imaginative and psychologically 
sophisticated utopia of them all. No one who reads his account of 
how to combine work, education, and games will ever look at any 
of these activities as he or she did ‘before. If Fourier’s communities 
represented an attempt to return to. a simpler, ‘pre-industrial form 
of existence, his contemporary and, chief-competitor, the French 
aristocrat, Comte de Saint-Simon strove in his many works to build 
his utopia with the aid of the most developed technologies and 
planning stratagems of the time. And if Fourier wished to start 
small (though he fully expected his communities to spread quickly 
across the entire planet), Saint-Simon envisioned his ideal society 
on the scale of whole nations and continents. Between these two 
intellectual giants, it seemed as if French consumers of utopian 
visions had all the choices they could handle, when—a little later 
(1840)—Etienne Cabet offered them in Voyage to Icaria the most 
communist, rationalist, atheist, and democratic utopia of them all. 

In England, most socialist thought in the first half of the 
nineteenth century revolved around the more pedestrian utopian 
vision found in Robert Owen’s New View of Society (1813). As a 
former capitalist, and probably the only person to come from this 
class to produce a socialist utopia, Owen enjoyed the singular 
advantage of being able to put his own money behind his ideas, 
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while Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Cabet wasted a good deal of. their 
time scrambling after funds. No one stressed the importance of 
education in forming character more than Owen, and therefore of 
socialist education in forming new human beings. How people who 
received a capitalist education could be expected to make-a socialist 
community work, however, is a question that he, along with the 
great majority of his utopian colleagues, neglected to ask. Later in 
the century, Owen’s countryman, William Morris, probably the most 
versatile artist of his time and a self-proclaimed follower of Marx, 
produced a popular utopia in News from Nowhere (1890) that— 
quite un-Marx like—drew more from his idealized notion of the 
medieval world that capitalism had destroyed than from the 
technically advanced society that it had made possible. His 
contemporary, Edward Bellamy, America’s only major entrant in the 
utopian derby, did just the opposite in Looking Backward (1890), 
which combined a New World sensibility, an appealing love story, 
arid good timing (the class struggle was at its height), with neither 
too much nor too little imagination. to become the most widely 
read and influential: utopian tract of all time. The dispute over how 
much importance to give to technology and to size and complexity 
in constructing a socialist ideal that split the French followers of 
Fourier and Saint-Simon was also replayed a half-century later in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, albeit on a smaller scale, among the 
supporters of Morris and Bellamy. 

In the last third of the nineteenth century, despite the popularity 
of Bellamy and Morris, there was a decided falling off in the 
production of utopian works and in the number of new utopian 
communities. Many of the older, established utopian communities 
also faded and died out during this period. Since the horrors of 
capitalism to which modern utopian socialists had responded grew 
larger and worse during this period, it would appear that the main 
explanation lay in the rapid spread of Marxist and anarchist 
alternatives among the groups most affected by these developments. 
Socialism had taken a more “scientific” as well as a more activist 
turn, and the school of socialism that sought to change the world 
through the force of its ideal—embodied in a community if possible, 
restricted to paper if not—has never recovered. Utopian works 
continued to be written, and occasionally new utopian communities, 
both lay and religious, would spring up, but the numbers were not 
there, nor the degree of interest, nor the broad influence on 
intellectual life that we saw earlier. 

It was against this restricted background that the twentieth 
century opened with a cluster of utopian science fiction works by 
the English socialist, H. G. Wells. No sooner did science get under 
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way in the modern era, of course, than science fiction appeared and 
with it the frequent coupling of social and technological speculation. 
But it was only in the twentieth century that science fiction 
utopias—both in.print and on film—became sich a large part, and 
perhaps the largest part, of the output of the utopian socialist 
school.. What ‘stands out even- more, however, about‘ the . main 
utopian works of the past century—such as the Russian Yevgeny 
Zemyatin’s ‘We (1928), Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World’ (1932), 
and George Orwell’s 1984 (1945)—is their character:as satires and 
their use to criticize what their authors considered the misshapen 
form of socialism in the Soviet Union (though much of Huxley’s 
critique also applied to capitalism). From a means of winning people 
over to the ideal of socialism, the utopian novel had become one of 
the most effective means ‘of frightening people. off it.. And while 
utopias. that direct their sharpest barbs at capitalism -continued to 
appear, none of them have had the. inpact, of these dystopian 
warnings. 

It is in part to correct t this iach Dia rehirbish the goals of 
socialism (or what some call its “soul,” “spirit,” or “values”) that 
the: call'has gone up from many people on our side, particularly 
since the collapse of the’ Soviet Union, for more and better utopian 
socialist works. But besides leading to a flood of positive references 
to utopian socialism in journals where one least expected it, there 
is little indication that this policy has achieved any of its desired 
objectives: Could it? Is utopian socialism of any kind and to any 
degree compatible with Marxism? For me, this is the key question. 
And in preparing my answer, I have gone from defining utopia, to 
explaining utopian thinking, to identifying the utopians and their 
more important accomplishments over time. But béfore introducing 
Marx’s dialectical approach to analyzing society and the criticisms 
of utopian thinking that follow from it, the matter of who is and 
who isn’t a utopian requires some further qualification. 

The main utopians of the nineteenth century, for example, did 
not consider themselves utopians, which they understood as 
impractical dreamers. In their eyes, they offered solutions that 
would work. But dreamers are not utopians, only dreamers. They 
become utopians by adopting a mode of thinking in which dreams, 
hopes, and intuitions play a bigger role in constructing their vision 
of the future than their analysis of the present. To be fair to them, 
the nineteenth century “fathers” also engaged in some analysis, in 
Saint-Simon’s case a great deal, which only goes to show that there 
are few out and out utopians even among the classical bearers of 
this label. Being utopian doesn’t preclude some realistic assessment 
of existing society and even some practical political involvement, 
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just as opponents of the utopians may occasionally fall into utopian 
forms of thinking. What determines one’s classification, therefore, 
is the degree of importance given to wishes and hopes in 
constructing the ideal and the relative importance of this ideal in 
one’s subsequent thinking and actions. 

Apart from socialists off building model communities and 
waiting for their example to spread across the world, there are few 
thoroughgoing utopians on the left today. Yet, most American 
radicals carry a significant strain of utopian thinking in their DNA. 
In part, this is due to the absence of a strong Marxist tradition 
with its preference for engaging in systemic analysis before tackling 
any social problem. But modern capitalism, with its need to make 
people believe they can make it while denying the great majority the 
means to do so, raising hopes and expectations and dashing them 
to the ground only to raise them again, and with its ubiquitous - 
advertising, lotto, and talk of the American dream, is peculiarly 
adept in producing unrealistic ‘dreamers who are also utopian 
thinkers. 

Futurology has become something of a capitalist growth industry 
involving not only those who respect existing property relations but 
many who do not. The various social movements are particularly 
affected by the frame of mind that sets out ideals—a pollution-free 
environment, racial/gender/ethnic equality, an end to hunger, durable 
peace, etc.—before making any analysis of the encompassing 
capitalist system, and then offering highly charged moral solutions 
that blithely ignore what would have emerged from such an analysis. 
Rather than telling my many comrades in the social movements, if 
the shoe fits, wear it, I am only suggesting that if you find yourself 
wearing this shoe, you may want to consider why it fits. 


3. 


~ Marx’s approach to the future could not be more different. Like 
virtually everyone else in his day, Marx was astounded by the scope 
and rapidity of the changes that were occurring all around him, but 
also by their contradictory nature. The enormous growth in the 
production of wealth, for example, came along with an increase in 
the worst forms of poverty; progress in science and technology that 
had a potential for making work much easier only succeeded in 
speeding up the pace of work and lengthening the working day; 
even the increase of personal freedom due to the abolition of various 
feudal ties came on the back of an even greater decrease in freedom 
due to the unforgiving conditions in which people were forced under 
pain of starvation to live and work (or what Marx was later to call 
the “violence of things”).? Meanwhile, more and more of the world 
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was becoming privatized, commodified, fetishized, exploitable and 
exploited, and alienated as “all that is solid melts into air.”* Some 
were delighted by these developments, most were appalled, and 
everyone was amazed. What did it all mean? And what, if anything, 
could be done about it? There was no lack of answers, only of 
convincing ones. No doubt, there were people who wished to put- 
the genie back into the bottle (as there still are) and others who 
retreated into a fantasy world of their own making, but here and 
there a few people tried to understand what was happening, to 
grasp it in depth and in all its contradictoriness, with its good and 
bad sides and how different groups were affected by each, and to 
view it as an internally related whole that arose out of feudalism 
and seemed to be headed in a particular direction. In the forefront 
of those engaged in this Herculean effort of discovery and uncovery 
was Karl Marx. 

The first step Marx took to unravel the mysteries of capitalism 
was to make a detailed investigation of the capitalist mode of 
production, or the specific ways in which wealth is produced, 
distributed, exchanged, and consumed in our form of society 
together with the relations between the classes involved, in these 
processes (or what Marx was later to call “capital accumulation” 
and “class struggle”). After tracing the broad patterns found in the 
interaction between these processes and relations within the mode 
of production and those in a few other sectors of capitalist society, 
Marx set out to look for their preconditions in the past. The second 
step in this systematic use of the dialectical method is to look 
backward from the present. His main guiding question is—what 
had to have happened in the past for capitalism to appear and. 
function as it does now? And his search for answers is as much 
deductive (proceeding from what he found in his survey of the 
present) as inductive. Then turning around—in the decisive third 
step—he takes what he has learned about preconditions reorganized 
as a set of overlapping contradictions, and projects them forward 
into the present...and beyond. 

By following this procedure, Marx is able to conceive of the 
present as the future of its past which is in the process of becoming 
the past of its own future. What.is' now the result (capitalism) of 
its own preconditions is viewed as: the precondition of what will 
soon become its result and its own’ negation. The point is that any 
conditions which arise in historical time are capable of disappearing 
in historical time. The broad relations they had with whatever 
helped bring them into being are reproduced when these conditions 
themselves are in the process of giving way to what comes next. 
Capitalism took and transformed but also rejected a good deal of 
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its own preconditions, and will receive the same treatment from the 
society that follows it. In this way, examining what happened in the 
evolving relation between capitalism and the society from which it 
emerged can be an important guide to what socialism is likely to 
take, transform, and reject from capitalism. And throughout, it is 
organizing the major-tendencies involved as contradictions—that is, 
as mutually dependent processes that simultaneously support and 
undermine one another while building up to a major collision up 
ahead—that enables Marx to project both the possibility of a 
socialist revolution and the kind of society which can follow from 
it - 
Besides the enormous material wealth and the equally impressive 
attainments in science, technology, medicine, education, 
organization, politics, and culture bequeathed by capitalism (that 
survive partly altered as part of the resolution of capitalism’s major 
contradictions), the most important contribution to constructing 
the new socialist society comes from the interests of its new ruling 
class—the working class (understood economically as those who 
help produce value, but politically, as everyone who is forced to sell 
their labor power in order to survive, a much larger group). While 
most people recognize the role of class: interests in Marx’s 
-projection of a socialist revolution, relatively few are aware of its 
crucial contribution to Marx’s vision of socialism and communism. 
Consequently, the question often arises: Why will the workers once 
in power act in the way that Marx believes they will? To begin, it is 
obvious that every new ruling class has used its power over the 
state to serve its most important interests. If this is so, then the 
real question is: Why would the workers once they achieve power 
do anything else? f 

, The answer is that they would not. But—here is the difference— 
their. main class interest at this time, as distinct from that of every 
previous ruling class, would be to abolish the unequal social and 
economic conditions that underlay the exploitation from which they 
suffered under capitalism. To achieve this, the workers would have 
to pursue thoroughgoing democratic and egalitarian policies that 
would quickly undermine the various non-economic as. well as 
economic forms of oppression carried over from the earlier period.: 
Only in this way can the workers further enhance their power as a 
class (a power based on numbers, solidarity, and cooperation) in 
order to defend their victory in the revolution (something they dare 
not take for granted) but also to undertake the difficult tasks 
involved in building a socialist society. Unlike earlier ruling classes, 
which derive their power. from all the ways they are/have more than 
everyone else, the power of the workers as a ruling class comes 
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from the kind and degree of equality - established between all the 
people in their society. 

Equality, in socialism; is.not just a goal it is an interest and 
therefore a need. For, the only ‘way white, male, heterosexual, 
American, Christian workers can completely avoid the danger of 
becoming less equal than others is to treat all the workers who 
were subjected to non-class as well as class oppression under 
capitalism (without whom, it should be noted, the revolution would 
not have succeeded and whose involvement in the struggle will have 
created many new links between all workers) as their equals. And 
only the unity born out of such equality will allow the working 
class, taken as a whole, to reshape the material and other 
indispensable advantages bequeathed by capitalism in ways that best 
serve their own class interests and, over time, everyone’s deepest 
human interests and needs. 

Taken together the above arguments suggest that the priority 
Marx gives to class has nothing to do—as is sometimes said—with 
idealizing workers, or with believing that exploitation is morally 
more objectionable than other forms of oppression, or that workers 
suffer more from exploitation than others do from racism and 
sexism. Rather, class, class interests, and class struggle serve as 
Marx’s main categories ‘for investigating the role of people’ in 
society because they provide the surest means for analyzing how 
capitalism works and develops, what.in it requires a major overhaul, 
with whom this can be accomplished, and—emerging from all this— 
what, in broad outline, the day after tomorrow. (if we are doi 
enough to have one) will probably look like. 


4. 


Utopian thinking, of course, is not without its redeeming 
features, and before detailing my criticisms of this school the most 
important of these features deserve to be mentioned. Speculating 
about the future, for example, unrestrained by any analysis of the 
present can be a very liberating experience. By this I mean it not 
only feels good but can help some individuals break out of an 
unthinking acceptance of the status quo just by showing that there 
is something else, if only in our imagination. It is a way of living, if 
only fleetingly and subjectively, in another realm with other 
expectations and values. Touching on hitherto unsuspected sources 
of pleasure, it can also heighten people’s dissatisfaction with the 
oppressive routines of daily life, piquing the desire for something 
better. All this can play an important role in triggering critical 
consciousness, particularly in the young and very young, and this 
holds as much for our new utopians as for the ones Marx knew. 
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In more creative minds, utopian thinking can also provide first 
approximations of real possibilities and even invent new forms of 
social interaction that may prove useful later on. Fourier’s idea that 
education should combine both class room and work life experience 
is an instance of this. Contrasting some feature of the present with 
a wholly imaginative construction also helps clarify for many what 
is lacking in the present, advancing their dissatisfaction with it and 
serving as a criticism of it at the same time. Before there was an 
analysis—such as Marxism—that showed how our society actually 
works and its potential, real potential, for something totally other, 
the contributions made by utopian thinking in such matters was 
invaluable. 

No one was more aware of the contribution of utopian thinkers, 
particularly Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Owen, to the socialist project, 
nor more generous in his praise for them, than Marx (along with 
whom I also include Engels). He saw that in the works of the 
utopians “there is the anticipation and’ imaginative expression of a 
new world.” In the Communist Manifesto, he and Engels 
proclaimed that the utopians “attack every principle of existing 
society. Hence, they are full of the most valuable material for the 
enlightenment of the working class.”’ And there are many other 
such comments. Without question, Marx himself benefited 
enormously from both the. insights. and spirit of the utopian 
tradition when he made his own break from capitalism. ‘Yet, this 
leaves us with only half of the picture. 

In the first draft of his “Civil War in France,” Marx said that it 
was the utopians who supplied the Paris Commune with its main 
goals—the suppression of the wage system and the end of class 
rule—though it was left to the Communards to find ways to attain 
them.® But in the final version of this work, this praise is replaced 
by the well known remark: “The working class...have no ready made 
utopias to introduce. They have no ideals to realize, but to set free 
the elements of the new society with which the old collapsing 
society is pregnant.”® It is from such evidence that Vincent 
Geoghegan, one of our leading scholars on this subject, concludes 
that “Marx and Engels left an ambiguous legacy in which vigorous 
` attacks on ‘utopianism accompanied clear utopian speculation.” 
Well, not quite. What Marx was intent to emphasize by his 
published remark is that communism is not an ideal that exists 
ready-made in some people’s imagination to which the activities of 
workers only needs to be matched. Rather, communism exists 
within the present as its potential—“the old collapsing society is 
pregnant” with it. Revolutionary practice is directed to transforming 
- the old society “to set free the elements of the new” one. It is an 
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actual potential, one discoverable through the kind of analysis Marx 
undertakes, that gets realized, and not a disconnected idea some 
clever people have thought up. 

Marx’s critique of the utopians, then (and this bears repetition), 
is never directed against their having a vision of the future, and 
seldom against its contents—though there is much in the contents 
of the main utopian writings with which he disagrees—but to the 
speculative manner by which they arrive at their vision and the 
effect of this approach on their thinking, way of arguing, and 
general political stance. While the positive accomplishments of 
utopian thinking are not insignificant, therefore, there is a high 
price to pay for them. 


5. 


-More specifically, the main criticisms Marx makes of the utopians 
are as follows: (1) utopian thinking tends to produce visions of the 
future that are unrealistically rigid and complete; (2) there is no 
basis for determining if a vision constructed in this speculative 
manner is desirable, if it really is the “good” society; (3) equally, 
there is no clear way of determining if it is possible, that is whether 
people will ever be able to build such a society, and, if they do, 
whether it will function as expected; (4) by taking up the space 
allotted to the future in our thinking, utopian visions undermine the 
possibility of making a dialectical analysis of the present as a 
temporal dimension in which the future already appears as a 
potential; (5) utopian thinking results in ineffective ways of arguing; , 
and (6) it also leads to ineffective political strategies. 

To elaborate briefly on these points: First, if one’s analysis of 
present society is limited to its more distasteful features, there is 
little to keep one from drawing up a pictuie of the future that is 
more exact and finished, in the manner of the utopians, than what 
we currently know or could easily discover allows. Leaving nothing 
to the imagination of future generations also betrays a singular lack 
in one’s own imagination as well as a certain dogmatism. There 
must also be enough slack in. the vision to enable adjustments 
called for by the specific historical circumstances in which socialism 
will come into being as well as people’s different economic, ` 
geographical, and cultural conditions. 

Second, there is no basis for deciding whether a vision of the 
future produced in this manner is good, let alone ideal. Each 
utopian thinker, after all, has drawn upon his own hopes, wishes, 
and dreams, and what manner of evidence is this? As a rule, the 
utopian thinker himself is unable to say what elements have gone 
into his yision, which, we can be sure, differs in many important 
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respects from the visions of other utopian thinkers. Who should we 
believe, and why should we believe them, except in so far as our 
own hopes and wishes overlap with theirs? When, on occasion, 
some principle, religious or lay, or a conception of human nature is 
offered up as an ethical warranty, our uncertainty is just pushed 
back a stage. For one either accepts an ethical rule or agrees with a 
conception of human nature, or one doesn’t. They are not the kind 
of beliefs to which evidence applies, other than as illustrations for 
those who already hold them. 

Most utopians, of course, recognize that there is widespread and 

unnecessary suffering in society, but without carefully analyzing it, 
without trying to understand exactly who is doing what to whom: 
and why, without examining the larger context that makes this 
possible and getting a bead on how it has developed and is still 
developing, without all this, the act of believing that some other 
arrangement would be better is purely and simply faith. We want to 
know—better in what sense and for whom? Denied access to the 
present and past, the answers to such questions generally rely on 
the intrinsic moral and/or aesthetic qualities of one’s utopia—hence 
the literary form taken by so many utopias—and on the presumed 
identity of the writer’s hopes and fantasies with those of his 
audience. The point of this objection is not that a particular utopia 
is not ideal, or at least better than other visions of the future, or at 
a minimum full of elements that qualify for such praise—all this 
may in fact be so—but there is no good reason for believing*it. 

Third, aside from being ideal societies, utopias are also held up 
as possible societies, hence practical alternatives to what now exists. 
But if utopian thinkers can give no good reason for believing that 
their personal vision represents something that would be good for 
all of us, the claim that their ideal is also possible is equally 
groundless. Our criticism, it should be noted, is not the common 
complaint that a particular utopia is impossible- because nothing like 
it ever happened before, or that what it depicts is too extreme. 
From the vantage point of someone living in feudalism, nothing 
would appear more extreme than modern capitalism. As for the 
absence of precedents, recorded history is to a‘large degree the 
story of things happening for the first time, and there is no reason 
to believe that the surprises that await our descendants will be any 
less extreme than those sprung upon our ancestors. 

Some utopians, of course, have tried to make a case for the 
‘possibility of their ideal by claiming that it has already existed 
somewhere, if only for a brief time. Thus—they claim—we can bring 
it back, and it can work. William Morris held up fifteenth century 
England, and some Christian utopians have used life among the 
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early Christian communities in this way. In looking for parallels, 
however, wishful thinking interferes with historical accuracy, so that 
the similarities that do exist are stretched to cover the even more 
numerous differences that render ‘such comparisons useless for the 
purpose at hand. In short, those who rely on precedents to argue 
that their utopia is possible are no-more convincing than those who 
cite the lack of precedents for believing them impossible. x 
Human nature, understood to include what people really want as 
well as what they are capable of, is also offered in support of the 
practicality of the utopian ideal. People, it is argued, being what 
they are, cannot help realizing the advantages of utopia, and, once 
this bridge has been crossed, making it work. But, in most cases, 
the people that the utopians describe are much like themselves, 
which spéaks to their limited imaginations and the personal roots 
of their utopias, but it also shows an inadequate understanding of 
the dialectical relation between human beings and the evolving 
conditions in’ which they live and work. Expecting the change from 
capitalism to socialism to occur all at once, for example, the 
utopians omit the relatively long period of transition that Marx 
foresees between the two social formations. This transition begins 
with a struggle to found a revolutionary- movement within 
capitalism, continues-into the revolution (the greatest educational 
experience of all for Marx),-and concludes in the early efforts to 
build socialism after the revolution. Further, Marx believes that the 
transformation in people’s nature that is required for them to be 
able to live in socialism can only take place through the mediation 
of the.workers’ class interests, given the workers’ key class interest 
in developing a thoroughgoing democratic and egalitarian society if 
any of their other main class interests are to be satisfied.- By 
becoming class conscious, therefore, workers not only make jit 
possible to abolish capitalism but to live in socialism. Unaware of 
_ the need for a transition to prepare people for life in socialism and 
with no sense’ of the importance of class, and therefore of working- 
-class interests and consciousness, the utopians’ conception of human 
nature makes no case at all for the practicality of their ideal(s). 
‘Fourth, utopian thinking also undermines one’s ability to analyze 
the present when and to the degree that this takes place. It is 
apparent that prioritizing and emphasizing the future in the manner 
of utopian thinkers preempts the time and even the interest required 
to make a serious study of the present. But utopian thinking also 
sets up interference of a more organic kind. Imagining a future 
disconnected from present trends and struggles, that doesn’t 
emerge from the present but is drawn from other sources, leaves us 
with a present, Gur everyday reality, without a future, since what it 
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would ordinarily give rise to has been bumped by whatever the 
utopians have put in its place. Thus, utopian thinking presents us 
with consequences (the ideal) without causes, i.e., causes capable of 
producing such consequences—and therefore too with causes (what 
exists now) that have no apparent consequences. It is not a matter 
of the present losing some of its potential; its entire future 
dimension has been wiped out. Hence, it is not only the future that 
gets distorted in utopian thinking but also the present. It is 
futureless because it does not itself exist as a cause of its own 
future. 

Being without an organically connected future, what sense can be 
made of the present? A lot of what is most important in present 
society, particularly as regards its dynamics, is not very visible at 
this moment. It only becomes more so as its effects begin to be 
felt, that is in the future. In separating the future off from what is 
going on right now, utopian thinkers, of course, have only done 
what’ those historians, who like to think of themselves as 
constituting a separate discipline, have often done to the past, that 
is set it apart as something logically other than the present rather 
than viewing it as the internally related preconditions for our 
present. Breaking up change and development in this manner—into 
a past, a present, and a future, each phase securely locked into its 
own separate compartment—it is difficult to grasp how our actual 
past gave rise to what we are living through now, and how this 
present (emerging as it has from its past) will issue into the 
particular future that awaits us. There is an organic evolution here, 
but disconnecting its main stages in this way keeps people from 
grasping it. We should not wonder, therefore, at the difficulty most 
people experience in fixing on even such central features of our 
society as capital accumulation and class struggle, which only exist 
in the present as mutually dependent processes in evolution from 
something toward something. But with these processes out of focus, 
reduced to their static and immediately apparent aspects, the social 
dynamic for which they are largely responsible—what Marx calls the 
“law of motion” of the capitalist mode of production—can never be 
brought into view. f 

Abolishing the internal ties between past, present, and future 
also makes likely a common misuse of the present, the stage with 
which we are of necessity most familiar, as a model for 
understanding the past and the future. The approach involves taking 
what we find in present society as the standard for what existed 
before, forcing square pegs into round holes wherever necessary to 
make the point. In this way, the political economists, in what Marx 
calls their “Robinsonades” after Robinson Crusoe, projected both 
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attitudes and social relations of the capitalist present back into the 
origins of society. The present simply serves them as a mirror in 
which they claim to catch the reflection of earlier times. Without 
any attempt to uncover the organic ties between the two, however, 
they have no basis for distinguishing what is unique in the present 
from what isn’t, and what is natural from what is historically 
conditioned. The same error occurs in the other direction when 
people project some part of our present arrangements and their own 
desires, strengths, and limitations into the indefinite future. This is 
the irrational basis on which many reject the possibility of any kind 
of communism—claiming it is contrary to “human nature” as they 
see it in themselves and their friends—but it also accounts for a lot 
of what is most timid in the utopian tradition. 

Fifth, utopian thinking provides us with a weak and ineffective 
way of arguing for socialism. Here, I am not concerned with 
validity, but with whether the utopian argument works. Does 
appealing. to the idea of a better society in the absence of any 
serious analysis of the present one succeed in winning supporters to 
the socialist cause? The utopian argues that his vision is a good 
society, a possible one, and one that is relatively easy to construct, 
without offering any of the evidence from which we would ordinarily 
conclude that something is good, possible, or practical. By 
constructing a vision of the future out of hopes, wishes, and the 
like, the utopian thinker has made a kind of end run around the 
channels that usually carry such claims. Criticisms of present-day 
society as falling short of the utopian ideal is of the same nature; it 
begs the question of whether this is the right standard to apply. 
Can it be convincing? 

There is no doubting the popularity of some utopian writings. 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward was one of the most popular 
socialist tracts of all time. More recently, the American psychologist 
B. F. Skinner’s Walden II has also met with considerable success. 
We don’t know, of course, except in a general way, who reads these 
works—maybe most readers are already attracted to socialism—and 
there is no necessary connection between popularity and 
effectiveness. William Morris maintained that dreams of a better 
future could move people who were left unaffected by arguments 
couched in the terms of political economy, and the widespread 
impact of Martin Luther King’s extraordinary speech, “I Have a 
Dream,” would seem to support this view. But, even if we assume 
that most readers of utopian literature are not socialists and that 
the vision they acquire from such works move them in a leftward 
direction, several questions remain: Toward what kind of socialism? 
Accompanied by what actions? And how long do the political effects 
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of such moral and emotional appeals last? Empirical evidence, by 
which I don’t mean anecdotes, would be very useful, but to my 
knowledge none exists. We are left, therefore, with examining the 
nature of the utopian argument. 

Why socialism? There are many ways to answer this question, 
probably the most important are as follows: First, and—for 
Marxists—most decisive, if you are part of the working class, 
broadly defined, socialism is in your class interests. (Another 
version of the same answer is, Why capitalism?, where capitalism is 
shown to be in the interests of capitalists and opposed to the 
interests of workers.) Second, socialism would do away with the 
power of money in politics and introduce democratic decision 
making into all walks of social life. Third, it is the only effective 
means of abolishing the material misery and other inequalities 
associated .with capitalism, as well as the profit-motivated 
destruction of the material environment that will soon render our 
planet unlivable. Fourth, organizing production and distribution to 
serve social needs on the basis of a democratically arrived at plan is 
more rational. than allowing the vagaries of an uncontrolled market 
(and there is no other kind) to determine both. Fifth, it is atso 
more efficient, since unlike capitalism (especially in times of crisis) 
it would make full use of all the factors of production—machines/ 
factories, raw materials,. and workers. Sixth, it would make 
imperialist wars unnecessary as ways of dealing with these crises. 
Seventh, it would also make the lying and selling that: defiles so 
much of our public life unnecessary, and liberate knowledge to serve 
all humanity rather than the profit interests of a few. Eighth, it 
would make the various oppressions that disfigure capitalist 
society—of blacks and women, -for example—dysfunctional for the 
economic order as well as illegal, and set about expunging their 
allied prejudices from people’s minds. Finally, for the first time in 
history—with dog-eat-dog competition and mutual indifference 
gradually giving way. to global cooperation and mutual concern— 
socialism would establish the conditions in which everyone would 
be free to develop his/her full potential as a human being. 

There is no question but that some elements of Marx’s projected 
future can be found in each of these arguments for socialism, so the 
main difference—again—between the utopians and Marxists is not 
over which school has a vision of the future but over how they 
arrived at it and the role it plays in their thinking and practice. For 
Marxists, all arguments for socialism are based. on an analysis that 
demonstrates that capitalism is not only responsible for our worst 
social and ecological problems but contains the means for their 
solution as well as the seeds of the new world that would follow. 
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By contrast, in the absence of an equally objective study in what 
needs to be corrected, utopians rely heavily on the meaning of such 
key concepts as “freedom,” “justice,” and “rights” to make their 
case. Unfortunately, these terms have been so manipulated by the 
capitalist consciousness industry that most of them have been 
turned around to mean the near opposite of what most utopians 
would like to convey with them. So that most people today would 
probably understand freedom as the right to be left alone, equality 
as formal equality, justice as what you get in the courts, the right 
to work as a way to avoid joining a union, and so on. For utopians, 
as indeed for other social reformers, these loaded terms convey 
little and convince less. 

Arguing from’an unexamined belief in a better world and using 
the characteristics of this imagined world as a standard for judging 
our own is also, of course, a version of ethical and religious 
thinking. There, too, an ultimate standard is erected that stands 
apart from our everyday lives, which is then used as a basis for 
making judgments regarding the here and now. While analysis of 
the present plays no significant role in arriving at the content that 
ethical, religious, and utopian thinkers pour into their absolute 
principles, divine laws, and visions of the future respectively, it 
often makes a limited appearance later as part of figuring out how 
best to apply the judgments derived from them. Too little, too late. 
The crucial work of identifying problems and looking for how to 
solve them has already begun—though indirectly and without full 
awareness of the choices made—with the adoption of the absolute 
standard. Unfortunately, as we have seen, what there is to analyze 
at this point has already ‘been systematically distorted by 
constructing a notion of the present that has been separated off 
from its real past and potential futures at the start. 

If utopian argument has a lot in common with religious 
argument, why hasn’t it experienced the same kind of success? 
Religious movements, as we know, have convinced countless 
_ millions of their truths and continue to do so. Unfortunately for 
utopians, they lack, in the very nature of the case, several qualities 
that have made religious appeals so effective. Of these the most 
important are the promise of an afterlife, fear of divine retribution, 
the satisfaction that at least somebody “up there” loves you, and, 
possibly, rituals. Recognizing their comparative disadvantages, 
followers of Saint-Simon tried to transform their political movement 
into a religion, but they couldn’t bring themselves to promise life 
after death, nor could they invent a retribution that struck sufficient 
fear into the hearts of the faithful, or provide an emotional 
substitute for the love that is missing in most people’s lives. 
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Recycled Christian ritual proved not to be enough. In competition 
with religious appeals, utopians are in the position of someone 
trying to sell a car without a motor. Occasionally, they make a sale, 
but where they do it is usually to someone who is predisposed to 
operate -with external norms because they already belong to a 
religion, or conduct their lives on the basis of one or another 
ethical principle, or are young idealists, by which I mean people 
who are endowed with unusually strong utopian impulses and who 
have not yet made a serious effort to analyze society. 

Further, as in most ethical and religious disputes, arguments 
based on a utopian vision of the future are convincing only to those 
who accept the basic assumptions, or in this case, the hopes and 
dreams out of which the vision has been constructed. It might be 
necessary to clarify these assumptions or to draw out their links 
with the problems at hand, but it never pays to attack (or. defend) 
the measure of the good with facts. Adopted without the benefit of 
analysis, an absolute standard is immune by definition from 
whatever later analysis might uncover. Consequently, arguments for 
utopia: often turn into painting its virtues in still more brilliant 
colors or in ever greater detail. Most of Fourier’s writings, for 
example, rehash the same vision, trying—with considerable creativity 
it must be admitted—to bring readers to accept that this is, in a 
sense, what they already believe and want. To the extent that an 
identity of ultimate values exists, he has a good chance to succeed. 
Where it doesn’t, and it often doesn’t, the appeal will fall on deaf 
ears. And, within the framework established by utopian thinking, 
nothing further can be said. 

But perhaps the most important argument against the utopian 
way of arguing is that, though it addresses our ideal future, it 
carries out the debate on their terrain. Instead of forcing capitalists 
and their “paid hirelings” to defend what is intolerable and 
unnecessary in present-day society, it allows them to sit back and 
pick holes in whatever sounds untidy or unlikely in our hopes for 
the future. It does capitalists the immense favor of letting them go 
on the offensive, rhetorically speaking. Marx’s analysis, on the other 
hand, which focuses on the irrational workings of the capitalist 
system and its devastating effects on our lives, is essentially a way 
of putting the capitalists in a defensive position from which no 
amount of rationalization will free them. It is the difference between 
arguing why society should be changed in ways the utopian thinks 
best, where most of the evidence that would ordinarily apply is 
either unavailable or unconvincing, and describing the prison in 
which we are all being held captive (including what can be glimpsed 
of freedom from the many holes in the walls), in which the self- 
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serving content of the warden’s excuses has been revealed 
beforehand. Let the capitalists try to talk themselves out of this; is 
what Marx seems to be saying. It is when they cannot, and when 
enough of us recognize they cannot, that the walls of the prison 
(financial cornices and all) will be torn down... : 

Sixth, and last, utopian thinking leads to ‘@dopting ineffective 
political strategies for bringing about the desired changes. -For the 
utopian thinker, the ideal society will come into being when enough 
people recognize that it is both good and possible. But, as we have 
seen, there is no compelling reason why anyone should accept either 
of-these claims. Nor can it be said that utopian arguments succeed 
by other means. Reformulated, repackaged, fictionalized, and 
personalized, their literary merit may pick up a few more followers. 
It is always possible that the fantasies featured in ‘a particular 
utopian vision .will appeal to some people: whose thinking is 
structured along similar lines (see the discussion of ethics and. 
religion above), but so far this has never been enough. 

-To supplement the written word, therefore, many utopian 
thinkers have set up models: of what they -faver—workplaces, 
household: arrangements, and even whole -communities—believing 
that the example will convince larger numbers of the desirability as 
well as practicality of their vision. But the very conditions of the 
present that utopians neglect to study ensure that at least some of 
the pieces. that are required for the model to work as expected— 
including people with the right attitudes—are generally lacking. 
Also, the larger capitalist context, and especially the ‘market, in 
which the experiment -is forced to operate overwhelms: it 

economically, politically, and culturally at every point the two come 
' into contact. Utopian thinkers have only been able to - think 
otherwise, because, abstracting the future from the present, they 
have no.way of judging how this same present will affect any piece 
of the future that is set down in its midst. 

The same dismissal of present realities in constructing their 
vision of the future leaves utopians without an adequate grasp of 
who is likely to favor their project and who is not. Since life in 
their ideal society would satisfy everyone, it seems to follow that 
everyone should be in favor of it. And as the intelligence required 
to understand how the utopian ideal works is equally distributed 
throughout the population, there is no reason to single out any 
section or class of people for their appeal. Except one. Those who 
hold high political office or have a lot of money can, if they wish, 
do more to bring the utopian vision into being than others. So why 
not address a special appeal to them? And many utopian thinkers 
have done just this. Saint-Simon, for example, wrote to Napoleon 
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for help; Fourier advertised in newspapers for capitalist benefactors; 
and Owen petitioned the English Parliament. And many modern-day 
utopians continue to make similar appeals to the rich and powerful 
in our society who are in a position to make a difference. Sometimes 
it even works, a little bit, for there are a few wealthy radicals. 

But the point, of course, is that those who have succeeded by 
playing according to the existing economic and political rules of our 
society have every interest in keeping these rules as they are. The 
same interests also help them fool themselves into believing that 
these rules are fair (in earlier times they may have added “and God 
given”). And no appeal, no matter how inventive and aesthetically 
pleasing, is going to convince most of them otherwise. Meanwhile, 
the quest for such support is almost certain to result in the 
watering down of utopian goals as one tries to make them 
acceptable to everyone—for example, Fourier’s idea of allowing 
capitalists to draw a profit from his utopian community as a way of 
attracting needed investment. The same quest, together with the 
moderation that it induces, also makes it more difficult to win the 
support of workers and other oppressed groups who have a clear 
interest in a thorough transformation of society. Utopians make no 
special effort to attract workers; they don’t see any reason to. In 
order to grasp why they should, they would have to have made the 
kind of analysis of society, emphasizing where different groups fit 
into it and the opposing interests that arise ‘from their positions, 
that Marx made and the utopians have not. 

But without adequate attention to class and class interests, what 
sense can utopians make of the class struggle and—particularly—of 
the role that the state plays in it? If communists, including anarcho- 
communists, have the abolition of the state as one of their goals, 
utopians often act as if the state has already been abolished. 
Pursuing reforms that are chiefly of civil society within civil society, 
utopians tend to ignore how the state contributes to the problems 
they are trying to solve and the equally complex ways the state ties 
the hands of any reformers who try to solve them. There is no 
shortage of complaints, of course, but without a Marxist analysis of 
the organic relation between the ruling economic class and the state 
one can never understand why—with only minor and temporary 
variations—it acts in this way, and what must be done to bring 
about permanent and thoroughgoing changes. Consequently, there is 
no recognition of the need for a political revolution, of removing 
the capitalists from political power so we can take away their 
economic and social power, even to the relatively modest degree 
advocated by most utopians. It can’t be done the other way around, 
achieving economic and social power first, which is essentially what 
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utopians of all kirids try.to do, without ever offering the analysis 
that would justify. turning Marxism on its head in this way. 

` The frightening experiences of the leading French utopians in the 
French Revolution—Saint-Simon was almost executed—also made 
the whole utopian movement, in which these thinkers played such a 
major role,-extremely wary of any initiative that might rekindle the 
fires of revolution. Cabet went so far as to say that if he held a 
revolution-in the palm of his hand- he would close his fingers over it 
and never open them again. Whatever their psychological fears ‘of 
revolution may have been, however, the more fundamental problem 
was (and is): philosophical and methodological. For the main reason 
that ‘utopian strategies for change are unrealistic is because neither 
the real conditions that contribute to change nor those that hold it 
back—especially the state—are examined with any care. Hence, the 
relations of different classes to these conditions are also missing. 
But by treating everyone as possible champions of change, those 
whose position in society makes them part of the solution do not 
get the attention they deserve, while others,- who are part of the 
problem, are given acateorie) apporte to derail the progressive 
movement. 

: 6. ; 

None of: the foregoing criticisms, it needs to be stressed, are 
directed at the contents of the various utopian visions, or dt the 
fact that many people have-such a vision, or at the exercise of our 
common need to ‘speculate about ‘the future. Instead, objections 
were raised against the construction of ideal societies out ‘of 
materials ‘furnished by such speculation unaided by an adequate 
analysis of present conditions and trends, and the effect of such 
utopias on subsequent thinking and political practice. Yer, like all 
forms of ideology, there is an important element of truth in the 
visions of at least the more communist utopians, which gets 
seriously distorted: when -separated from their historical context and 
presented in a one-sided way. Marx’s criticism of the utopians, 
therefore, can also be seen as a way of recapturing the future for 
understanding and changing the present in relation-to a tradition of 
thought that started out by being naive and has ended up being 
pernicious. In the last analysis, one might say that utopia is too 
important to be left to the utopians. As Wilde rightly observed, no 
map that doesn’t have utopia on it is worth looking at. But no map 
that has only utopia on it is worth taking seriously. An adequate 
map focuses on our present situation and indicates the potential 
future contained in it that best serves our class interests, along 
with the road that leads from one to the other. 
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Lest we forget: capitalism is an ongoing holocaust, not only 
against the countless millions it drops bombs on, starves, poisons 
with pollution, deprives of needed medical care, or works to death, 
but the even greater numbers it stultifies and strangles slowly with 
alienation and anxiety ridden jobs and joblessness. At the same 
time and as part of the same processes, it creates the conditions for 
something totally new and deeply satisfying. It is what capitalism 
is, how it works, and where exactly we fit into it that deserves our 
first and greatest attention, especially as the system’s own ideology 
has turned its most important relationships around or denied their 
existence altogether. Only such an analysis can clarify why a 
revolution is necessary, how it can be done, with whom we can do 
it, as well as the many barriers to its success. It also gives political 
direction to the overwhelming pain and anger from which everyone 
who has retained a semblance of self amidst so much human 
Wreckage must suffer. The main impetus to revolutionary 
engagement, after all, is not the belief that communism is a better 
society but that capitalism is unbearable and unacceptable. In this 
context, but only in this context, the realization that communism 
constitutes a possible and better alternative—that capitalism is also 
unnecessary—plays its essential contributory role. 

Marx was probably correct, therefore, in playing down his vision 
of the future in his writings. Whether he was:also right to give it 
as little space as he does, however, and whether we today should 
do likewise are other questions. Probably most influential in guiding 
his decision was the desire to distinguish his work as sharply as 
possible from that of the utopians and to avoid giving further 
ammunition to critics wishing to denounce his work as unscientific. 
Marx also believed that raising the class consciousness of workers, 
his major political goal, did not require a fuller presentation of: his 
vision of communism. Already in his day, however, some of Marx’s 
closest collaborators disagreed with this approach and sought to 
extend their analyses of capitalism to take in' more of what people 
could expect of life after the revolution. At least one of these works 
proved to be extremely popular: August Bebel’s Woman and 
Socialism, which contains a long section on communism, was 
borrowed from workers’ libraries in Germany more than any other 
Marxist work in the pre-1914 period. Despite such exceptions, Karl 
Korsch’s post-First World War complaint that devoting too little 
attention to imagining the future had made the Marxist tradition 
overly drab probably had a great deal of truth in it. 

For us today, the main concern has to be whether the reasons 
that kept Marx from integrating more of his vision of communism. 
into his analysis of capitalism still apply, and I don’t think they do. 
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There is little likelihood, for example, of confusing Marxism, even 
with a more explicit conception of: communism, with utopian 
opponents whose very names are difficult to recall. (As for bourgeois 
ideologists who already criticize Marxism as utopian, they will, of 
course, continue to do so, but that should not surprise or deter 
us.) Similarly, the scientific status of Marxism is unlikely to be 
affected, because the developments in capitalism since Marx’s time 
have brought much of Marx’s own future underfoot and multiplied 
the evidence for the possibility of communism many fold. 

As regards the role a vision of the future that is anchored in the 
analysis of the present can play in raising class consciousness, here 
too the situation has changed from what it was in Marx’s day. Now 
as then, helping workers grasp the specific nature of their 
exploitation within capitalism remains the key to raising their class 
consciousness, but, with capitalist ideologists trumpeting the failure 
of the Soviet and social democratic models of socialism as the 
failure of socialism as such, a more direct assault on the pervading 
pessimism of our time is also needed. Hence, projecting 
communism as a realistic and desirable alternative inherent in the 
workings of capitalist society, providing sufficient detail to make it 
comprehensible, attractive, and believable, has become one of the 
more urgent tasks of socialist scholarship. And, it is just because 
we must do more and better on this score than we did earlier that. 
the need to distinguish our vision from utopian thinking, with its 
numerous wrong turns and cul-de-sacs, has become more: important 
than ever. 


7. 


When submarines were first invented, Mark Twain was asked 
whether he could think of any way of dealing with what seemed 
like the ultimate weapon. If we heated all the water in the world’s 
oceans to the boiling point, he is supposed to have replied, it 
would be impossible for submarines to operate. But how do we do 
that? his questioner persisted. To which Twain countered, You asked 
me what we should do; don’t expect me to tell you how to do it. 
All the main elements of utopian thinking are present here: a 
desirable goal drawn from hopes and daydreams, unrealistic means, 
and ignorance of existing conditions. Like all utopians, Twain (or 
the persona he adopts here) doesn’t have any trouble picturing a 
desirable goal, but he has no idea how to get there. Unless there, 
in this case, is to drive one more nail into the coffin of utopian 
thinking and provide Marx’s analysis with its most colorful 
counterexample. 
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A é 

For if many men. live without producing, nay, must live lives so 
empty. and foolish that they force a great part of the workers to 
produce wares which no one needs, not even the rich, it follows 
that most men must be poor; and, living as they do on wages from 
those whom they support, cannot get for their use the goods which 
men naturally desire, but must put up with miserable makeshifts for 
them, with coarse food that does not nourish, with rotten raiment 
that does not shelter, with wretched houses which may well make a 
town-dweller in civilization look back with regret to the tent of the 
nomad tribe, or the cave of the pre-historic savage. . 

—William Morris, Useful Work Versus Useless Toil, 1885 
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2004 | 


PERCY BRAZIL 


When Daniel Singer died in December 2000, a number of his 
friends and many of his.admirers contributed to the establishment 
of a foundation, which would honor Singer’s achievement and 
heritage as a journalist, author, critic, and lecturer. His last and 
perhaps his signature book was Whose Millennium? Theirs or Ours? 
(Monthly Review Press, 1999), and the trustees thought it 
appropriate to adopt the name the Daniel Singer Millennium Prize 
Foundation. 

_ Each year the foundation has invited submission of essays that 
respond to, a proposed topic. The essays may be written in any 
language (not more than 5000 words). The essays are judged by an 
international panel of experts in Italy, France, the United Kingdom, 
Mexico, Canada, and the United States. In the past five years we 
have received submissions from China, Japan, Malta, Mexico, ` 
‘Russia, the Ukraine, the Western European countries, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and twenty-six states in the United States. 

Daniel Singer described “himself as a Luxemburgian socialist. He 
distrusted’ the authoritarianism endemic in most political 
organizations and parties, and believed that the proper function of 
such bodies was to raise questions, rather than preceptively present 
answers. Unlike Alexander Hamilton, who dreaded democracy, 
‘Daniel was a thoroughbred democrat through his parents and his 
mentor Isaac Deutscher, and of course the writings of Rosa 
Luxemburg. He insisted that a primary function of political 
organizations was to enunciate problems, formulate them as 
questions, and seek answers from the populace. 

The trustees of the foundation follow this tradition and each 
year pose a question that is then announced in journals and 
magazines, on the Singer Web site (www. danielsinger.org) and 
pinned on notice boards in colleges, universities, and activist 
organizations. In 2004 the question was, What is the Soul of 
Socialism? The panel of judges voted Andrew Blackman the winner 
of the $5,000, 2004 Singer Prize. Stephen J. Fortunato Jr.’s essay 
was short-listed. 

This presentation is dedicated to the memory of Trustee Maurice 
Lazarus who died last year. 


Percy Brazil is president of the Daniel Singer Millennium Prize Foundation. 
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What is the Soul of Socialism? 
ANDREW BLACKMAN 


At midnight on January 1, 1994, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement took effect. Years in the making, the treaty was designed 
to solidify the rule of capital over the lives of millions of people 
from Calgary to Guadalajara. It would smooth the way for capital 
investment across borders, while blunting labor and environmental 
laws and reducing the governments’ ability to tax and regulate 
businesses. 

At precisely the same moment, groups of men and women in ski 
masks were busy setting up roadblocks around the picturesque 
tourist town of San Cristobal de las Casas in the mountains of 
Chiapas in southern Mexico. As the people of the town and its 
soldiers slept off their holiday celebrations, the clandestine troops — 
secured the police station and the municipal palace. When the good 
people of San Cristobal awoke on New Year’s morning, they found 
their town in the hands of the Zapatistas. Later that morning the 
group’s spokesman, Subcomandante Marcos, addressed the 
assembled crowd of citizens and reporters in the plaza. “The whole 
neoliberal project that [Mexican President] Carlos Salinas represents 
is put in jeopardy by our challenge,” he said. As the reporters 
questioned him about the link between the Zapatistas’ actions and 
the start of NAFTA, known in Mexico as the TLC, Marcos replied, 
“Of course what we are doing here has to do with the TLC.” He 
went on to explain how NAFTA would threaten Mayan agriculture 
by allowing a flood of U.S. grain imports, concluding: “To us, the 
free trade treaty is the death certificate for the ethnic peoples of 
Mexico.” 

That nocturnal strike against capitalism is emblematic of the 
soul of socialism. Socialism lives not just in the Zapatistas’ fight 
for indigenous people’s rights but also in the people of Bolivia’s 
resistance to the privatization of their water and other basic 
utilities. It thrives in the people of the Narmada Valley in India 
fighting for their land and resisting the construction of thousands 
of dams along the river. It inspires the people of Brazil, Venezuela, 


Andrew Blackman worked for several years in investment banking in the 
City of London and then Wall Street and is currently working as a financial 


journalist in New York City. 
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and India who are voting for new leaders and rejecting the neoliberal 
policies that have destroyed their local industries for the sake of 
adding a couple of percentage points to the market share of Bechtel 
and Chiquita. It breathes in Cuba’s stubborn half-century struggle 
for survival despite the persistent attempts of the world’s 
superpower to destroy its leadership and open its market to 
capitalism. It- resides in the repeated attempts by other tiny 
Caribbean islands to elect socialist leaders despite massive pressure 
from the bully in their backyard. It nourishes the people of the 
Niger Delta as they struggle against the plunder of ‘their land by 
multinational oil companies. This is the soul of socialism. 

New forms of socialism emerging in the global South may draw 
more inspiration from local thinkers and heroes than from European 
icons like Marx and Engels. They vary widely in scope, aims, and 
organization. They may not even identify themselves by the word 
“socialism:” But in their basic struggle for a fairer distribution of 
thé available resources, they embody what George Orwell called 
“the underlying ideal of Socialism; justice and liberty.” Very few of 
the Mexican’ peasants who joined the Zapatistas had read Marx’ or 
Engels, let alone Lukacs and Gramsci. They were fighting not for 
the ‘logical fulfillment of dialectical materialism but for the right to 
farm their own land. The Zapatistas’ original eleven-point demand 
was work, land, shelter, bread, health, education, democracy, 
liberty, peace, independence, and justice. This sounded so much like 
a socialist manifesto that American journalist Bill Weinberg was 
motivated to ask the Zapatistas whether they were “fighting for 

socialism,- like in Cuba.” To this the Zapatistas’ leader Marcos 
replied: 


The directorate of our army has never spoken about Cuban or 
Soviet socialism. We have always spoken about the basic 
rights of the human. Education, housing, health, food, land, 
good pay for our work, democracy, liberty. Some people may 
call this socialism. But it doesn’t matter what name you give 
these demands. 


Weinberg reports that on his way to interview Marcos in the 
early days of 1994, the Zapatistas who were transporting him said 
that their preparation involved both military training and political 
education. Weinberg asked whether they had been schooled in the 
Russian or Chinese revolutions. “They said no,” he says. “Solo 
Zapatismo.”? The inspiration for the movement was Emilio Zapata, a 
Nahua Indian who fought for land reform in the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910 but was betrayed and murdered by an army general in 1919. 
Despite his murder and the subsequent betrayal of many of the 
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ideals of the revolution, he and other revolutionaries left a legacy of 
land reform. Article Twenty-Seven of the 1917 constitution 
established that the Mexican people owned the land and that 
communal properties known as ejidos were “inalienable and 
imprescriptable.” In spite of this the indigenous people still suffered 
as the large landowners found ways around these rules. By the 
1930s, the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) had established an 
iron grip on power and would not lose an election for the rest of 
the twentieth century. Apart from short periods of populism, the 
decades of PRI rule generally allowed well-connected landowners 
and businessmen to maintain and increase their power, while the 
interests of indigenous farmers were frequently and casually 
sacrificed. 

In Chiapas, the discontent had been brewing for many years, as 
the largely Mayan population there saw the Mexican government 
becoming more and more solicitous of foreign investors and 
neglecting the needs of its people. But what Marcos called the- 
“detonating” factor was the rewriting of Article Twenty-Seven in 
1992. While much of the “land reform” had been elusive or illusory 
over the past seventy-five years, this move signaled that the 
government no longer even thought it important to maintain the 
pretense any more. The Mayan farmers were already being pushed 
higher and higher into the mountains and deeper into the jungles as 
the -big ranchers moved into the more fertile plains, and they knew 
that with the removal of any last legal protections, as well as the 
flood of cheap agricultural imports that would result from NAFTA, 
their way of life was under serious threat. So at the very moment 
when socialism across the world was supposedly dying with the fall 
of the Berlin Wall and the breakup of the Soviet Union, it -was 
flourishing in tiny villages across southern Mexico. Marcos admitted 
that he was surprised by the appeal of the Zapatistas at such an 
apparently bleak moment for socialist movements: 


When the whole world was saying no to armed struggle 
because communism had disappeared, we thought the people 
here were going to say no to the Change, much less the 
armed struggle. This was  logical—the ideological 
bombardment was strong. But in the communities, the reverse 
happened. This was the time when more people came over to 
incorporate themselves in the militias of the Zapatista Army. 
Things had gotten so bad that the towns declared they were 
left with no other road to take. 


The people with no other road to take have always been at the 
heart of any substantial socialist movement. The people with access 
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to other roads—wealth accumulation, academic careers, political 
power—are frequently unable to resist their lure for very long. Once 
they are on the more comfortable road, their privilege enables them 
to deny or ignore the detrimental effects of capitalism. But the 
people who are stuck at the bottom, working hard all their lives 
and. receiving little benefit for all their efforts but seeing all the 
profit from their labor go to the owners, have an intimate 
knowledge of the downside of capitalism. They know that 
meritocracy is a myth, because they have seen their own efforts fail 
for want of á small loan or capital investment, while others have 
succeeded with fewer talents but better connections. They’ve seen 
executives ruin companies and receive multi-million-dollar payoffs, 
while the workers pay for those bad. decisions by getting laid-off. 
They’ve seen politicians attack them for receiving government 
welfare, even as those same politicians hand out billions of dollars 
in tax breaks to: their corporate contributors and spend billions. 
more to bail out failing banks and airlines. For, people who have - 
seen the hypocrisy of capitalism firsthand and have suffered its 
vicious: effects, there is a point at which participating in a game 
that’s rigged against them is no longer a serious option: Malcolm 
X, for example, didn’t buckle when white politicians and journalists 
denounced him and the threat of assassination was upon him. He 
believed that “you only get action as a black man if you are regarded 
by the white man as ‘irresponsible.’ In fact, this much I had learned 
as a little boy. And since I have been some: kind of a ‘leader’ of 
black people here in. the racist society of America, I have been more 
reassured each time- the white man resisted me, or attacked me 
harder—because each time made me more certain that I was on the 
right track in the American black man’s best interests.”*. He resisted 
and paid for it with his life, because he simply could not participate 
in a system. that had forever excluded and exploited. people like 
him. Others not traditionally seen as socialists, like Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Cesar Chavez, have done more to advance the cause of 
justice and equality than many highly regarded, and securely 
tenured, socialist thinkers. Increasingly, large populations in the 
South are finding themselves with no other road to take, squeezed 
as they are by the ever greater demands of profit-seeking 
corporations on the one hand and the blithe equivocation. of co- 
opted national governments on the other. Direct action is becoming 
the only way to escape from the cycle of impoverishment. 

In taking this direct action, they are using a diverse set of 
tactics. Whereas many socialist movements of the twentieth century 
used Marx or Lenin as a foundation, the new movements are 
drawing more on local traditions and developing tactics that are 
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suited purely to that local environment. Resistance to India’s huge 
dam projects has been influenced by Gandhian principles such as 
Satyagraha, nonviolent resistance. Villagers have conducted sit-ins 
and hunger strikes. In some cases they have refused to move from 
their homes even as the waters came up to their necks. The Ogoni 
people of the Niger Delta pursued various nonviolent tactics against 
Shell after decades in which the company extracted massive amounts 
of oil and profits and the local people received no benefit. Three 
hundred thousand Ogoni held a peaceful protest on January 4, 1993, 
to demand an environmental cleanup and payment for the loss of 
their resources. Organizations ‘such as the Movement for the Survival 
of the Ogoni People were formed and continued to operate even 
after leaders like Ken Saro-Wiwa were executed. The protests 
continue to this day, including an occupation of a ChevronTexaco oil 
terminal by a group of Ogoni women in 2002, where they secured 
their demands of jobs, schools, and water systems in part by 
threatening to strip naked. As for the Zapatistas in Mexico, they are’ 
a curious amalgam of military hierarchy and participatory democracy. 
While they are heavily armed and don’t hesitate to use military 
tactics, they were very quick to accept a ceasefire in the early days 
of their 1994 uprising and to engage in talks with the Mexican 
government. These talks dragged on for many years, partly because 
of the Zapatistas’ loose, egalitarian organizational structure, which 
required its leaders to return to their jungle base after every set of 
talks to see if the new developments had the support of each of the 
communities they represented. Even senior members of the hierarchy 
are careful to point out in their public comments that they do not 
speak for the whole Zapatista movement. 

Even though the new socialism is local in its methods, these 
methods are usually in response to conditions resulting from 
globalization. In the case of Chiapas, NAFTA was a key factor. In 
the case of Bolivia, it was multinational corporations seeking to 
establish even greater control over basic natural resources like water 
and gas. In dozens of countries around the world, it is the stringent 
demands of the International Monetary Fund or the World Bank. 
Globalization, of course, is nothing new. Nineteenth-century 
imperialism was an earlier, cruder form. The economies of countries 
like Britain went in a relatively short space of time from being . 
dependent on local agricultural markets and small-scale artisans to 
being the hub of a massive global system for expropriating resources 
from Asia, Africa, and the Americas, sending them to the factories © 
of Manchester and shipping the resulting goods out to foreign 
markets. Tens of millions of Africans were taken from their 
homelands and transported to distant slave plantations to support 
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this massive accumulation of capital. Wars were fought and 
missionaries were dispatched to all points of the globe, in order to 
secure the fragile shipping routes that made this enormous heist 
possible. As the Mayans in Chiapas can attest, and as hundreds of 
lost civilizations now can’t, globalization has wreaked havoc on the 
world for centuries. Its recent manifestation, therefore, is not a 
radical departure from the past. Consuls and armies have simply 
been replaced by trade subsidies and structural adjustment 
programs. The language of economic imperialism is much more 
cryptic than that of the old military variety, masking the underlying 
exploitation with harmless-sounding talk of promoting free trade 
and removing artificial barriers. But to Africans, Asians, West 
Indians, and South Americans it is all too familiar. The cry of 
resistance that resonates from the South illustrates this. It is not a 
cry of outrage at some new phenomenon, but it is the cry of 
resistance to one more depredation after centuries of depredations. 

What is new this time is that, thanks in part to technological 
developments like television and the Internet, information is also 
being globalized along with capital. In the past, the European 
bankers and bureaucrats could remain invisible, letting local 
politicians take the flak for the problems they had created. Now, 
the formerly invisible architects of globalization find themselves 
squarely in the firing line. In Argentina, thousands marched through 
the streets in 2001 with banners denouncing the government’s 
“submission” to the IMF and the United States. In Ecuador in the 
same year, protesters occupied IMF offices in Quito. The London- 
based World Development Movement documented ll protests 
against the IMF or World Bank in twenty-five developing countries 
during 2002, up from seventy-seven in 2001. 

The privileged are also finding it harder to ignore the 
uncomfortable reality of where their privilege comes from. Whereas 
previous generations basked in the glory of empire and celebrated 
what they saw as the civilizing influence that their enterprises were 
having on backward natives around the globe, the current generation 
cannot enjoy their designer clothing without seeing images of 
Guatemalan women and children working all day in sweatshops for 
poverty wages and being killed or sexually abused if they try to 
demand any improvement. They can’t drive an SUV without seeing 
images of children dying in Iraq. Many people, of course, still live 
in denial of the connection between the luxuries they enjoy and the 
plight of people in the “third world.” But it’s becoming increasingly 
hard to do so. Globalization has a name, and finally it is a bad one. 

The World Social Forums held in Porto Alegre and Mumbai 
show the potential for a new kind of international movement to 
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rekindle the fire of socialism. In just four years these forums have 
evolved from a small gathering of Brazilian politicians and activists 
to a massive coming-together of about a hundred thousand people 
from around the globe. They have also spawned regional and 
national social forums all over the world and, thanks to the 
Internet, coordinating local movements is easier than ever before. 
The global day of protest on February 15, 2003, against the war in 
Iraq. was unprecedented in its size and global reach. Ten million 
people were simultaneously on the streets of capitals from Rome to 
Kuala Lumpur, cities from Sydney to Seville, and towns and villages 
from Elkins, West Virginia to McMurdo Station in Antarctica. The 
potential power of this was not lost on the elites. The front page of 
the New York Times two days later bore the headline “A: New 
Power in the Streets” and said, “There may still be two superpowers 
on the planet: the United States and world public opinion.” This is 
a profound achievement in an era when popular movements are- 
supposedly dying and corporations are tightening their grip. It is 
true that these mass mobilizations do not often bear the name of 
socialism. It is true that for many people today, the word 
“socialism” is equated with a failed twentieth-century ideology that 
led to gulags, fences, purges, soup lines, and starvation. But if their 
goals are socialist goals, it hardly matters whether they call 
themselves socialists, Greens, anarchists, antiglobalization 
protesters, or anything else. Any globally coordinated. effort at 
justice and .equality is a victory for socialism, no matter what it is 
called. 

But while coordination, cooperation, and mutual support. are’ 
important, the signs are that the socialism of the twenty-first 
century will be more diverse and localized than the monolithic 
Soviet structure of the twentieth. The dreadful experiences of Soviet 
satellites in Eastern Európe, Asia, and Africa, as well as those of 
countries under U.S. domination, especially in Latin America, 
illustrate the dangers of imposing a rigid, alien system on another 
group of people. The dividing line between ideology and imperialism 
can too easily become blurréd. And besides, it is the basic right of 
any group to decide how they wish to be governed. The Zapatistas 
in Chiapas drew on centuries of tradition and local experience to 
formulate a method that was designed to meet the needs of its own 
people. So did the struggles against water privatization in Bolivia 
and against dam projects in India. Each used its own methods and 
organization, appealing to the local people in terms they could 
identify with, with no reference to “scientific” socialism. At the 
World Social Forums, the only real agreement was on the point that 
“another world is possible.” Beyond that, groups from around the 
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world had radically different views of what that world would look 
like. The challenge for socialism in the twenty-first century is to 
‘ecognize that those differences are OK, that socialism will look 
different in different places, and to find a way to support each 
other in establishing different versions of socialism in different parts 
of the world. 

In fact, the effect of all these new movements must be to subvert 
the Eurocentric nature of the socialist dialectic and to force people 
in the West to reassess many of their assumptions. Socialism has 
suffered from a Eurocentric bias from its very inception. When 
Marx and Engels wrote in 1848, “Working men of all countries, 
unite!” they certainly did not have Indian villagers or Mayan farmers 
in mind. Even thirty-four years later, when they wrote the preface to 
the Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto in 1882, they 
recognized the limited scope of the earlier edition but said only 
that “Precisely Russia and the United States are missing here.” 
Such myopia is understandable in the context in which they were 
writing, but too much socialist writing has remained stuck in the 
limited framework of European industrial societies to this day. Yet 
in a way the globalizing of socialism is a natural result of Marxist 
theory. For as Marx wrote in the Manifesto, “The need of a 
constantly expanding market for its products chases the bourgeoisie 
over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, 
settle everywhere, establish connexions everywhere.”? As capitalism 
forces more globalization, it is natural that labor follows. As it 
does, the equation of globalization may start to shift. Workers 
around: the world communicating and cooperating with each other 
would be capitalism’s worst nightmare. It could seriously threaten 
capital’s ability to shift constantly to countries with the worst 
wages and the most brutal working conditions. It could mean an 
end to the constant supply of cheap labor from immigrants escaping 
those very conditions. True collective action across geographic 
boundaries could truly change the power dynamic, giving working 
people a chance to bargain for better conditions without the threat 
of someone else taking their jobs. Marx’s prophecy about the 
bourgeoisie producing its own gravediggers might still come true 
after all, if not quite in the way he imagined. 

‘While relinquishing contro] over the fate of socialism may be a 
painful process for some in the West, it may ultimately help 
Western socialism to rediscover its soul and purpose. With rising 
quality of life in the capitalist nations and appalling living 
conditions in the former communist countries, the whole premise of 
socialism has been called into question. Marx wrote in the 
Communist Manifesto that as capitalism developed, workers became 
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“a commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are 
consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all 
the fluctuations of the market.” He said that “the burden of toil 
increases” and that “as the repulsiveness of the work increases, the 
wage decreases.” This was certainly true in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution, when Marx was writing. But as capitalism 
developed further, wages actually improved and the burden of toil 
decreased. Whereas Marx predicted that the lower middle class 
would “sink gradually into the. proletariat,” in many European 
societies the opposite seemed to be happening by the late twentieth 
century: thanks to union gains and progressive legislation, many 
workers were attaining middle-class lifestyles. Even in the United 
States, where there is a substantial underclass and a virulent 
backlash against many worker protections, it is certainly the case 
that working people enjoy much better living and working 
conditions at the beginning of the twenty-first century than at the 
start of the twentieth. Hence the frequent argument in favor of 
capitalism: because it’s a system that creates wealth, the poor will 
still be better off, even if the distribution is unequal. Getting a 
small piece of a lot of wealth is better than an equal share of 
nothing. Socialism in the West has not provided a convincing 
rebuttal to this argument and hence has lost much of its mass 
appeal. 

It is only by broadening its view beyond the borders—or, 
increasingly, the fortress walls—of its own privileged nations that 
socialism in the West can hope to see the way out of the 
ideological cul-de-sac in which it finds itself. For it is there that 
we will immediately see the impoverishment that Marx wrote about. 
The statistics are so familiar as to be almost numbing: about half of 
the world’s population is living on less than two dollars a day, 
almost a billion people are chronically undernourished, and three 
billion have no access to sanitation. Yet these statistics are often 
seen as abstract facts, with little examination of how these 
conditions arose or who is responsible. The implicit, or sometimes 
explicit, blame falls on the victims themselves, as if the person in 
Bangkok stitching sweatshirts for a dollar a day were somehow just 
that much less creative and skilled than the office worker in New 
York making $50,000 a year. As if there really were a level playing 
field, as if all the talk of free trade and unfettered competition were 
actually true. Such collective societal blindness to the cause of the 
world’s inequality makes it possible for this horrendous inequality 
to persist and to become more entrenched by the year. 

Western socialism can only rediscover its own soul when it 
opens its eyes to this suffering. While many progressives in the 
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West do fight for fair trade and debt cancellation, it is often seen 
almost as ‘a charitable gesture, separate from the socialist struggle 
that has traditionally been the preserve of people in industrial 
‘nations. Meanwhile, the labor movement is frequently so focused on 
protecting the jobs of its own members that it lobbies for trade 
policies that protect Western industries. while decimating those of 
developing nations. When Western socialists come to embrace the 
cause of people in the South as inseparable from their own, they 
will see new possibilities that could breathe life into their dormant 
movement. When they acknowledge that whenever their own labor | 
movements make a small gain, the corporations-simply look for new 
workers in new countries to exploit instead, they will be forced to 
fight against the oppressors, not against those even worse off than 
themselves. When they ‘start to connect with antiglobalization 
protesters and environmental activists from North America to South 
Korea, they will rediscover their relevance and be able to appeal to 
a new generation. 

For now, however, the soul of socialism can be found in the 
struggles of people who often don’t call themselves socialists: 
grassroots. movements: in the global South and that small but rapidly 
‘ ‘growing minority who support them inthe West: The people toiling 
in the sweatshops of Beijing and Calcutta, the banana‘plantations of 
Central. America, the diamond mines of “Africa—these are the people 
who are supporting the extravagant, comfortable lifestyles of people 
in the West. Their struggles often seem futile or incomprehensible 
because the system they are fighting against is so huge and all- 
encompassing. It carries the weight of five centuries of colonization 
and -exploitation:- Many news reports speak of “violence” and 
“unrest” in far-off countries without even giving the cause, perhaps 
because the aim—changing the world—is simply too large to be 
comprehended. Yet people in the South are forced to comprehend it 
every day. The need-to overthrow capitalism has been drilled into 
them and their ancestors for centuries. Every time they were driven 
from their land, saw their gold and minerals loaded onto European 
ships, or were forced to work for the profits of rich white people, 
the imperative became clear to them: they have no choice but: to 
change the world, or it will destroy them. The Zapatistas 
understood this so well that they were able to sum it up in just 
two words: “Ya Basta!” (“Enough!”). These movements are not 
always doctrinally orthodox. But in their basic struggle for justice 
‘they embody everything that socialism has meant to generations of 
activists. Too often, the soul of socialism is obscured and divided 
by religious, racial, and cultural boundaries, and distorted by 
establishment scaremongering. But it’s still lurking there behind the 
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hatred and mistrust, waiting to be rediscovered. If we look long 
enough and hard enough we might just find it before it’s too late. 
And if people in the West are able to turn back.after that to look in 
the mirror and examine the five centuries of exploitation that we 
have countenanced and silently benefited from, then there’s even a 
slim chance that some of us might be able to redeem our own souls 
too. 
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The Reader also includes a number of important texts that have never 
before been published in English translation, including substantial 
extracts from her Introduction to Political Economy (1916), and a 
recently-discovered piece on slavery. With a substantial introduction 
assessing Luxemburg’s work in the light of recent research, The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader will be an indispensable resource for scholarship and 
an inspiration for a new generation of activists. 
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The Soul of Socialism 
Connecting with the People’s Values + 
STEPHEN J. FORTUNATO jp. 


- “Theory becomes a material force,” wrote “Karl Marx, “once it 
seizes the masses.”! The obverse is also true: if theory does not 
“seize the masses,” it becomes impotent and ‘irrelevant. Today, in 
the United States and many other countries, a socialist critique has 
been excluded from political and popular debate regarding. critical 
economic and social problems. One, reason for -this. is the 
domination of the mainstream media -by corporations, but the 
existence of a capitalist propaganda mill does not absolve socialists 
for failing to translate their trencharit and sound observations about 
the existing social and political order into language that will 
resonate with the values of the readers or listeners who are the 
putative beneficiaries of any socialist transformation. 

This era of capitalist. triumphalism is a difficult one: for 
socialists, ,with corporations, backed by. national armies and 
freelance mercenaries, swaggering across the planet raising 
everywhere the flags of globalization and empire. Our times are 
marked by the overlapping and exponentially expanding calamities 
of unemployment, ‘squalor, and hunger. For. many, the imperium 
delivers the ultimate tragedy of imprisonment, maiming, or death, 
leaving the socialist who has been spared life in a bombed-out city 
or a polluted third-world outpost, and who can marshal the energy 
and hope to speak, asking the questions socialists have always put 
to themselves: What must be done? and, What must I do? 

But before any answers can be submitted, the left must candidly 
acknowledge that its multifaceted message to bring, about social 
justice and a radical transformation of the economic arrangements 
now favoring 10 percent of the world’s population while. battering 
the other 90 percent has failed to reach the masses of people who 
stand to benefit from a reordering of the existing world economic 
system. In the industrialized nations, nothing remotely approaching 
a substantial minority, let alone a majority, has been convinced by 
socialist critique to move toward fundamental change. Socialism 
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suffers from a malaise often marked by abstruse language and 
parochial essentialisms, not to mention estrangement from the 
masses. The left has failed to inspire the majority of people, for 
whom life is a losing economic struggle, to turn against the laws 
and institutions that make their penurious lives inevitable. 

Despite the exigencies of the times, socialists, though armed 
with all the damning information and statistics available, have not 
found an effective way to cast the plutocrats, their suppliants, and 
their satraps, as criminal masterminds who engage daily in the 
exploitation of labor and the plundering of resources to support 
their profligate lifestyles of million dollar salaries, overpriced 
watches and SUVs, and second and third homes, while blissfully 
heedless that their behavior sinks the majority of people into debt 
and compels them to endure mediocre or desperate wages, if they 
can find a job at all. Socialists have failed to ignite the 
consciousness of the people with an awareness that the dominant 
class of capitalists—that class that commands exorbitant salaries, 
stock options, golden parachutes, and access to governors, senators, 
and ‘presidents—are far more immoral and infinitely more 
destructive of the social fabric than those members of the 
underclass who survive through petty larceny and drug sales. 

Recognizing this, the questions persist: Why, in the face of 
pervasive inequality and injustice, is there not broad support for the 
socialist agenda? Why are not thousands of people, even hundreds 
of thousands, mobilizing for a sustained struggle against the selfish 
and bellicose class now controlling the planet? Yes, at least ten 
million people surged into the streets worldwide when Bush 
unleashed his unlawful bombardment on Iraq; and yes, the Socialist 
Party in Spain ousted from office the party that supported Bush in 
the fraudulently named “coalition of the willing.” And Hugo Chavez, 
the populist-socialist president of Venezuela, defies Bush as he seeks 
to improve the lot of the poor in his country and region. 

From my vantage point as a trial judge, I am a daily witness to 
the consequences of the failures of liberals, progressives, and 
democratic socialists clearly and emphatically to brand the greed 
and prosperity of the oligarchy as the primary cause and 
precondition for the economic, social, educational, and medical 
burdens of the dispossessed, the working poor, and that amorphous 
group defined as the “middle class.” As a trial judge, I am 
necessarily a part-time referee in the class struggle. For the past ten 
years as a judge, and before that for two decades as a civil rights 
and criminal defense attorney, I have seen the unemployed and the 
underemployed paraded into court to defend themselves for 
expropriating cash necessary to purchase life’s necessities as well as 
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a ticket to the trappings of the American dream, cash unavailable to 
them through their third- and fourth-rate jobs. I have seen the sick 
and the hopeless prosecuted for obtaining drugs from the 
neighborhood pusher because the painkillers and mood-lifters 
dispensed to the affluent by suburban physicians and psychiatrists 
never come closer to them than the TV ads of pharmaceutical 
companies urging the consumption of pills to escape to a world 
marketed as nirvana by other advertisers. I see the marginalized— 
black, brown, yellow, and white—pursued by usurious and 
unscrupulous debt collectors seeking to repossess cars and furniture 
- sold with deceptive, high pressure tactics in the first place. Misery 
and collateral damage are the regular byproducts of the unjust and 
immoral (to use a term socialists wrongly abjure) economic 
arrangements that undergird the legal system. What the English 
poet, Oliver Goldsmith, lamented in 1764 is still true: “Law grinds, 
the poor, and rich men rule the law.” 

Why has the left been unable to expose in a way that ericourages 
political upheaval the nexus between the excessive concentration of 
wealth among the few and the pervasive privation of the many? Why 
is it not a matter of common sense and conventional wisdom that 
.the system that allows the former simultaneously also demands the 

. latter? Reams of data are displayed in the cold numbers of United 
Nations’ Human Development Reports, government studies; and 
scholarly and journalistic essays, while the excesses of the oligarchy 
are depicted in the hotter milieu of newspaper society pages, 

celebrity TV magazines, and advertisements in Vogue, Vanity Fair, 
and similar vehicles designed to encourage consumption through 
emulation. It is no secret, for example, that the wealthiest 5 percent 
of the people control nearly 60 percent of this nation’s wealth or 
that with average annual compensation of $11,000,000, CEO’s of 
major corporations earn more than four hundred times the yearly 
pay of their workers; and all this churns onward as the number of- 
people in the United States living beneath the ludicrously low 
poverty level of $18,660 (for a family of four no less) has increased 
to thirty-five million people. 

So why then do the mass of people, unable or hard-pressed to 
obtain necessities, whether safe and sound housing, medical 
insurance, or tuition’ at a community college, accept the current 
economic and political arrangements as results of immutable forces 
of nature? One short answer is that the bread-and-circus culture of 
sports, sitcoms, and squawking heads masquerading as journalists 
has numbed analytical powers and persuaded people that their 
political options have shriveled to the exercise of an essentially 
pointless vote every few years, a vote thrown away on the candidate 
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who most adroitly manipulates perceptions by spending huge sums 
of money or campaign advertisements. More than three decades 
ago, Stanley Aronowitz in False Promises: The Shaping of American 
Working Class Consciousness,’ brilliantly dissected the workplace, 
popular culture, schools, and other institutions to demonstrate how 
capitalism succeeds through programming the consciousness of the 
factory worker, the mechanic, and the sales clerk to mimic that of a 
chieftain of industry. Since then, Edward Herman, Noam Chomsky,‘ 
Robert McChesney,” and others have chronicled the “manufacture of 
consent” by a mass media structurally and strategically entwined 
with the corporate and political elites. And this year, in What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?,° Thomas Frank has shown how reactionary 
Republicans have cajoled the working class and farmers in America’s 
“heartland” to abandon their progressive traditions and vote against 
their own economic interests by deluging them relentlessly with 
cynical campaigns calling for the defense of down-home values. of 
God and hearth against the liberal onslaught of abortion, gay rights, 
and Hollywood. Liberal journals have entered the fray with the 
American Prospect in its March 2004 issue running several essays 
under the rubric, “Campaign ’04: Liberals and Values,” and the 
Nation in August 2004 featuring an article titled “Closing the 
‘Religion Gap.’” Even the somnolent Democrats have jumped aboard 
the values train and now tussle with Republicans over flag, yeomen 
virtues, and apple pie while submerging, just as the Republicans do, 
the nasty truths about their millionaire patrons, the rigged economy, 
and the misery it causes the majority of the world’s people. 

Somewhere along the way to their stockbrokers, the oligarchy 
has convinced the American people to invert the classic Greek ideal 
admired by the nation’s founders, that is, the notion that a person 
earns the esteem of the community by advancing collective interests, 
and that the home is a private sphere beyond the concern of the 
government. Currently, the reactionary agenda holds that government 
is ordained to regulate intimate sexual matters but is barred from 
scrutinizing and regulating that most communal of human activities, 
the production and exchange of labor and goods. 

In the face of this dismal] state of affairs, the questions persist: 
What must be done? Put another way: What is the soul of socialism 
and where should it direct its energies? The soul of socialism is 
heart, a passion for social justice, yet all the passion—and 
compassion—we can muster will be wasted if our critique is not 
stated with references to values the majority of people live by—or at 
least revere. 

The people I encounter in court know they have been given the 
short end of a bitter stick, and the stick is inedible no matter how 
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much peanut butter they put on it. They know that even if they 
work hard at their grimy and strenuous jobs, their reward, if they 
are lucky, will be a few extra dollars in their paycheck, but surely 
no chance for boardroom income and stock options. Their lot is to 
struggle and endure dilapidated housing, shoddy schools, and 
uneven medical care. Joe Hill notwithstanding, few of thern have the 
time to either mourn or organize. , 

To recast Georges Clemenceau’s famous remark that war is too 

-important a business to be left to the generals, the division and 
distribution of community goods and benefits, both necessary and 
superfluous, are too important to be left to corporate CEO’s and 
boards of directors. The CEO’s and the boards, of course, could 
not dictate outcomes unless they enjoyed a symbiotic entanglement 
with the elected and appointed officials who create the legal 
framework in which corporations thrive. In return, the politicians 
receive buckets of cash for their elections along with hours of free 
airtime and streams of favorable ink in the mass media applauding 
their reign. : 
'. The role of the socialist has always been to expose and challenge 
the conditions that allow the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few, and the concomitant hardscrabble existence of the many. 
Now, in the early years of the twenty-first century, confrontation is 
as necessaty as it was in 1848, or 1968, but the challenge to awaken, 
let alone transform, a consciousness shaped by the prevailing 
corporate, political, and media propaganda apparatus is infinitely 
more difficult and complex than it was 150 years ago. The 
fundamental structural and legal changes necessary—be they the 
criminalization of corporate predations, direct taxation of wealth, 
the regulating of wages and profits and so on—have all been studied 
carefully by progressives and socialists (and indeed implemented in 
some countries); but as Daniel Singer pointed out in Whose 
Millennium?: Theirs or Ours?! no legislative or workplace reforms 
are possible without the support of large numbers of radicalized 
workers, students, and others drawn from the ranks of the 
disenfranchised. 

What Marx called “the fetishism of commodities”? is embedded 
more than ever in the psyches of people of all social and economic 
backgrounds. The “fetishism” that Marx wrote of was not the 
“need” for luxury products, sleeker automobiles, and electronic 
gadgetry created by advertising industry psychologists, though this 
will to possess, consume, and adorn helps sustain capitalism as it 
diverts the attention of those mesmerized by a multiplicity of shiny 
things from the desperate plight of others. What concerned Marx 
was the assignment of a value to an inert object created or at least 
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shaped, improved, or harvested, by the labor of a worker. The 
transfer ‘of that object in commerce from one person or group of 
persons to another makes it a commodity with a value that is both 
represented and skewed by the universal form of exchange, money. 
Marx emphasized that the use of money drapes a “mystical veil,” to 
use his words, over the “social character of labor.”? If we lived in 
self-contained, extended family units or agrarian communes, with 
no money mediating the exchange of products, the social character 
of labor would be obvious and each type of labor would manifest its 
true nature as existing in a rough parity with every other type of 
labor. 

It is when the commune or village sends it products elsewhere, 
in return for a payment in money, that the mysterious problem of 
price and value presents itself. Marx invites us to view a functioning 
and complex economy as an integrated system of production and 
exchange. “Let us now picture to ourselves...a community of free 
individuals, carrying on their work with the means of production in 
common, in which the labour-power of all the different individuals 
is consciously applied as the combined labour-power of the 
community. All the characteristics of...labour...are social, instead of 
individual...The total product of our community is a social 
product.”!° So we can look at this pulsating community and see the 
trash collector hauling away debris forty hours a week, the plumber 
installing and repairing pipes forty hours a week, the physician 
dispensing prescriptions and suturing cuts for forty hours, the baker 
making bread, and so on. We know that under the prevailing order, 
these individuals will receive radically disparate amounts of money 
to buy the necessities of life, not to mention things that are 
unnecessary or even luxurious. For Marx, this wage disparity is 
traceable to the arbitrary, and often vicious, assignment of value by 
the owners of the productive apparatus to the objects that become 
commodities in commerce. 

The cruel charade to Marx was that the efforts of the worker are 
primarily represented by the value the capitalist assigns to the 
product the worker produces; but, scoffs Marx, the “formulae” for 
setting both wages and the prices of commodities “appear to the 
bourgeois intellect to be as much a self-evident necessity imposed 
by Nature as productive labor itself.” Today’s conservatives, without 
a whimper of protest from liberals, have convinced the majority of 
people as well as most pundits that market forces are beyond human 
control. These capitalist apologists will allow the tweaking of 
interest rates, but whine that a federal minimum wage of $5.15 an 
hour cannot be substantially increased, let alone doubled, without 
incurring the wrath of Mother Nature. 
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Marx was a moralist, but his writings are devoid of moralizing 
and pleas to the reader’s sensibilities about justice and fairness. But 
one socialist forebearer who relished condemning capitalist 
plutocrats on the basis of their own moral’ principles (or 
pretensions) was the English aesthete, painter, and critic, John 
Ruskin. Writing in 1862, five years before Marx completed the first 
volume of Capital, Ruskin hurled four essays collected under the 
title Unto this Last’ into the teeth of the industrialists and 
economists who created—and then rationalized—the abominable 
conditions of the English working class. Surprisingly, history does 
not record any contact between Marx and Ruskin, and their writings 
do not appear to contain any references to the other; but they were 
kindred spirits in their criticisms of the existing order, with Ruskin 
more aggressive than Marx in skewering sanctimonious capitalists 
for profiting excessively from economic arrangements that belied 
their professed: Christian values. 

Like Marx, Ruskin decried the iniquitous manner in which wages 
and prices were set, but his greatest hostility was reserved for the 
economists- who proclaimed that there was no room in the 
marketplace for considerations. of justice and compassion. As a 
philosopher of art, Ruskin sought to define the true and the 
beautiful, and he brought his quest for harmony and balance to his 
study of the economic system. He concluded that a focus dominated 
by production goals, with scant regard for what was being produced 
and a chilly indifference to whether elementary and wholesome 
needs were being satisfied, resulted in an unjust, even dangerous, 
state of affairs. To produce with little purpose other than to serve 
the frivolous desires and plans of the wealthy, while the basic needs 
of the masses went unmet, was immoral. 

For Ruskin, the unnecessary evil he saw everywhere was the 
imbalance between the wealth of the few and the depredation of the 
majority. Like Marx, Ruskin did not believe that these conditions 
were inevitable, but he recognized that it was in the interests of the 
manufacturing and commercial class to perpetuate the idea they 
were. Ruskin had no illusions that a perfect justice could be 
achieved, but he believed that great advances were possible if people 
recognized that it is not nature but the economic and legal 
arrangements crafted by the powerful that lock people in poverty: “It 
[is] the privilege of the fishes as it is of rats and wolves to live by 
the laws of demand and supply; but the distinction of humanity, to 
live by those of right.” 

Money, the medium by which the few who possess it in great 
sums exercise control over the many who do not, is always in finite 
supply. The capitalist economic system makes the opportunity for 
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access to fortunes by a comparatively small number of people 
depend directly on the impoverishment and impotence of the many. 
Forty hours as a foot press operator means a shabby apartment, 
balky car, and inadequate diet; and forty hours as a high school 
teacher means a better home and car than the foot press operator, 
but a staggering debt for two children to go to four-year colleges; 
but forty hours as an investment banker means second houses, 
maids, yachts and other toys. Ruskin, like Marx, repudiates the 
myth, prevailing in his time and also in ours, that the economy, and 
more particularly, wages, cannot be regulated: “Perhaps one of the 
most curious facts in the history of human error is the denial by the 
common political economists of the possibility of thus regulating 
wages; while for all the important and much of the unimportant, 
labour on the earth, wages are already so regulated.”"? Modern day 
plutocrats, like their Victorian predecessors, use the institutions of 
government, politics, and the media, to keep wages and benefits 
depressed, tax breaks for the wealthy plentiful, and regulations 
minimal, all to maximize profits, and all while hiding behind the 
shibboleths of “family values,” “freedom,” and “equal opportunity.” 

And so we see that Marx and Ruskin, probably ignorant of each 
other’s work, reached the same conclusions, Marx with the more 
rigorous scholarship, and Ruskin, despite his Tory roots, with the 
more fervid denunciation of the immorality and sanctimony of the 
ruling class. Side by side, these two geniuses present a paradigm 
for socialists today: chronicle the statistics and obvious failings of 
the system, then communicate this information, in terms of the 
values people live by, to demonstrate that markets are not driven by 
forces of nature but are rather the results of human actions that 
generate conditions profoundly offensive to every extant religious 
and ethical system. People may not understand the prose of Marx 
and Ruskin, but, in my experience, people know if they have been 
wrongfully accused or if their paycheck is not a fair compensation 
for the time and effort they expend; they know if medical and 
dental care is beyond reach or third-rate; and they know if they are 
breaking their backs or destroying their lungs because their inferior 
education has left them no alternative but to take dangerous and 
low-paying jobs. They also respond keenly to the language of right 
and wrong. 

Assisted by the insights of Marx and Ruskin, the modern day 
socialist must explain with logic and clarity, not to mention with 
rhetorical persuasiveness, this state of circumstances to an audience 
wider than subscribers to left-wing journals. We can begin with 
appeals to fairness and justice, notions that are easily understood 
and felt by the members of the working and: middle classes. 
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Three examples from the recent past manifest the power, if not 
the necessity, of an appeal to morality, virtue, and a craving for 
social justice to achieve fundamental change. The first was the civil 
. Tights struggle led by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. The language and 
content of his actions were based on principles that he and his 
adherents claimed were divinely: revealed and which they adopted to 
the exigencies of contemporary segregation and discrimination. 

Following upon the heels of and coalescing with the civil rights 
struggle was the sustained protest against the war in Vietnam. The 
antiwar movement was not as overtly religious as the civil rights 
struggle, but it numbered many religious individuals and groups 
among its leadership, notably Fathers Daniel and Phil Berrigan, the 
Reverend William Sloan Coffin, the Catholic Worker Movement, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

. The most noteworthy example of a successful moral appeal to a 
majority of non-activist, even apolitical, people is the Sandinista 
revolution in Nicaragua, first in overthrowing the brutal U.S. 
puppet, Anastasio Somoza, and then in resisting the illegal U.S.- 
sponsored war of aggression by the Contras against the Sandinista 
government. ‘I was in’ Nicaragua in 1983 and 1985 for short periods. 
during the civil war and saw everywhere the easy and graceful 
blending of a Marxist view of economics and class struggle with 
the social teachings of the Christian gospels. This happy—and some 
would say holy—alliance both befuddled and provoked Reagan and 
his imperialist cohorts. The lie Reagan promoted was that Nicaragua 
was becoming a Soviet outpost in the western hemisphere, yet there 
were few, if any, Russian advisors or military personnel in 
Nicaragua. The country’s infrastructure, damaged by Contra and 
CIA attacks, remained in a state of disrepair, the most salient 
example being the destruction of oil storage tanks in the Pacific 
port of Corinto by rockets launched from high-powered speedboats. 

. What Reagan really feared was an alliance between religious 
people and Marxists or the blending of a Marxist critique with 
Christian social teachings in the consciousness of one person. A 
Sandinista slogan was, in fact, “there is no contradiction between 
faith and the revolution.” These approaches represented a significant 
potential for anticapitalist, anti-imperialist change throughout Latin 
American. Reagan and his advisors were astute enough to know 
that the Sandinistas had chosen a course different from that of 
Castro, who had made the unfortunate mistake of ostracizing people 
with religious affiliations from the party. Whatever their successes 
or defeats, the civil rights struggle, the antiwar movement, and the 
Sandinista revolution show that a program for social justice, coupled 
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with a call to others to join in the struggle, can—and sometimes 
must—be stated in terms of morality and virtue. 

Any call for justice and fairness will confront the big lie of the 
mega-capitalists that the disparities of wealth and resources are 
caused by market forces that are as inevitable as the tides. These 
forces may be studied in the way that a chemist studies minerals, . 
but they may not be regulated or restrained, any more than winds 
can be controlled by a meteorologist. The implication of this 
capitalist cosmology is that notions of justice, fairness, and 
compassion play no role. Spring breezes and hurricanes are neither 
just nor unjust, and, according to this view, the same is true of the’ 
salaries of CEO’s and hotel maids: they just are. 

A clear appeal is needed now more than ever to the deepest 
values of the middle and working classes, not to mention the 
destitute, as their consciousness has been shaped by an educational 
bureaucracy that is producing functional and political illiterates who 
are overwhelmed by a culture blandishing unattainable glitter and 
celebrity. But even in the face of this, the working class venerates 
ethnic and religious traditions—undoubtedly to garner some 
inexpensive solace for their exhausting and troubled lives—that have 
buried within them calls for equality and social justice that are as 
poignant and relevant today as when they were first made. A few 
examples: “a small number of very rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teaming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better 
than that of slavery itself”; “[n]o one is justified in keeping for his 
exclusive use what he does not need, when others lack necessities”; 
many workers “simultaneously experience a situation of dependence 
on inhuman economic systems and institutions: a situation which, 
for many of them, borders on slavery, not only physical but also 
professional, cultural, civic and spiritual.” The first of these 
statements is by Pope Leo XIII in the papal encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, issued in 1891; the second is from Populorum Progressio, 
an encyclical letter of Pope Paul VI promulgated in 1967; and the 
last is from a declaration by Latin American-bishops titled Justice 
issued at a conference in Medellin, Columbia in 1968. 

These cries for justice surface sporadically but rarely become the 
daily fare of the people to whom they are addressed; and the 
mainstream media, always an eager conduit of the plutocrats’ line, 
ignores these messages after the initial report. Even today, the 
chastising of wealthy nations for their selfishness and the United 
States for its horrific aggression against Iraq by Pope John Paul is 
buried under the continual reporting of his reactionary opinions on 
abortion and homosexuality, topics favored by both the mainstream 
media and right-wing talk show hosts to divert attention from 
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suffering communities. HD og - a 

To paraphrase « Aristotle, whatever is received is receivéd 
according to the manner of the receiver; or to put -it in earthier 
terms; a quart bottle cannot -receive’ a gallon of liquid. The 
compassion that infuses the soul of socialism must embrace people 
where they are—and most people stand mutely in a world. that has 
stilted. their analytical ‘powers whilé giving them ‘perspectives that 
use the simple. categories learned in church and school for judging: 
‘behavior: good and bad, moral arid immoral, virtuous ‘and sinful. 
The capitalists have succeeded in twisting these meanings so that, 
in popular culture, vast sums of money, jewels, and 'yachts are seen 
as good, even as marks of virtue resulting from an efficient use of 
“freedom,” while poverty is considered immoral or even sinful, the 
consequence of laziness: and a: dissolute lifestyle.. What the. 
capitalists have not been able to eradicaté are ‘peoples’ vestigial 
connections to traditions, cultures, and the primary texts of ‘their 
belief, ‘systems, which, univereatiyy ‘condemn current economic 
arrangements. 

No sage or savior hae ever “endorsed greed and uci’ as a 
path. toward ‘social justice or personal fulfillment. These sane and 
enlightened people come to ‘us ‘from all cultures and all eras, 
sometimes knowing of.each other but more often not: Socrates: and 
‘Jesus, Lao Tzu and Tolstoj, Gandhi and Martin Buber—no ‘one can 
find in their lives: and words 4 jot of ‘support -for. a political. and 
economic regime that encourages the acquisition and accumulation 
of wealth far beyond what is needed for the necessaries—or even 
the restorative pleasures—of life, while’ consigning the masses to” 
live and workin squalor.” ` 

The prevailing business ethos rejects the core teachings of the’ 
world’s religions and literatures, as it establishes a contemporary 
priesthood of profiteers composed of the, politicians, economists, 
and corporate chieftains who serve global capitalisin. The scientific 
and rationalist part of the socialist soul may recoil from putting 
radical theory into moral terms, but this can be done easily and 
ethically without subscribing to any theology. One can condemn the 
siphoning of money into the coffers of the privileged while the 
majority scramble for crumbs as being obscene, immoral, unjust,’ 
and even sinful without believing in the parting of the-Red Sea or 
the turning of water into wine. 

There are proposed solutions as ; close at hand as history texts 
and scholarly journals, not’ to mention tax, regulatory, and 
distribution plans implemented with varying degrees of success in 
places as diverse as Norway, Cuba, Venezuela, and Switzerland, but 
no fundamental and radical change: will occur until the majority of 
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people feel with the passionate soul of a socialist that the criminally 
unfair division of wealth across this planet is not the result of 
impersonal forces of nature, but rather is attributable to immoral 
and calculating schemes of the capitalist oligarchs and the 
politicians they own. Daily struggles are needed in many venues— 
the shop floor, the courtroom, schools, and legislative chambers: 
Demonstrations, strikes, and the publication of books and journals 
are all part of the socialist task, but without a message that speaks 
to the people’s values and redirects their energies, victories will be 
scarce indeed. ; 
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A 
“Let me say, with the risk of appearing ridiculous, that the true 
revolutionary is guided by strong feelings of love. It is impossible 
to think of an authentic revolutionary without this quality. 
—Ernesto Che Guevara, Man and Socialism in Cuba, 1965 
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_. Even. régular readers of Monthly Review may be unaware that the 
magazine appears in Spanish, Greek, and Indian editions. Moreover, 
a Turkish edition is currently in the works. Analytical Monthly 
Review (“AMR”), published from Kharagpur in West Bengal, 
reproduces monthly all (or nearly all) the contents of MR in English, 

together with editorial comment on matters of current interest in 
India. It is in its tenth year of publication. Supported by longtime 
friends of Monthly Review from all over India, it is available at a 
small fraction of the cost of the edition printed ` in the United 
States. From the’ early °70s to the late 80s editions of Monthly 
Review appeared in Spanish, Italian, and Greek (the Greek edition 
was founded by Andreas Papandreou before he became prime 
minister of Greece). A small but: cheering sign of ebbing global 
counter-revolution is the reappearance in the last two years of 
Spanish and Greek editions. The Spanish edition of MR—Monthly 
Review:Selecciones en castellano—published in Barcelona, appears 
twice a year with translations of selected articles. The Greek 
language Monthly Review translates several MR articles each month 
and also presents a range of political commentary of particular 
interest in Greece. In addition, they have released two books in 
their book-publishing arm, Monthly Review Imprint, one consisting 
mainly of Papandreow’s writings in MR and another on Is Iraq 
Another Vietnam?—also drawing on the magazine. The very: first 
Turkish language edition of Monthly Review is scheduled to appear 
by the end of this year. 

f A 


On Bastille Day, July 14, 2005, Monthly Review Foundation 
bravely begins its most ambitious expansion ever, when we launch 
our new MR Webzine www.mrzine.org. “Bravely” since as a business 
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_ matter our cblieanons lose money, and Cadiing s any endowment or 
sponsor) we -rely upon the contributions of our Friends and 
Associates to continue our work. In May, Monthly Review 
Foundation Director Bob McChesney wrote to our friends and 
contributors that now is.the.moment for MR ‘to bring its analysis. 
to the Internet via a Webzine with new. content every day, and 
asked for their support.. That support was forthcoming, and the 
- Webzine is underway. Featuring articles much shorter than those in 
‘the magazine, the Webzine format permits a wider range of topics 
for comment, review, and discussion than the monthly magazine. 
We begin with the work of Monthly: Review ‘authors, but hope’-and 
expect that our community, of readers and writers shall expand in 
tandem. Yoshie’ Furuhashi has. joined our MR editorial team as 
““Webzine editor.” Yoshié, the daughter of working-class parents 
from Yamaguchi Prefecture (which borders Hiroshima), has been a’ 
lecturer in the English and Comparative Studies Departments of the 
` College of. Humanities, Ohio, State University. She has’ än eager 
interest in creating an expanded Web presence—to make our work 
more useful, and the Monthly Review pérspective ‘more widely: 
shared. She can be reached at s ost le@monthlyrevicw, org, and 
welcomes contact from the MR community. 
a 

This issue of MR inchides two essays submitted for the Daniel 
Singer -Millennium Prize in 2004 (including the winning essay by 
Andrew Blackman), with an introduction about the Singer Prize by 
Monthly Review Foundation Director Percy Brazil. We would like to 
draw. MR readers’ attention ‘to a new book consisting ‘of. many. of 
Daniel Singer’s essays-entitled Deserter from Death: Dispatches from 
Western Europe 1950-2000, introduced by Howard Zinn and 
published in 2605 by Nation Books. Two of the pieces in the book 
. are reprinted from Monthly Review. One of these is Daniel’s article 
“Why We Need a New Manifesto,” reprinted from the May 1988 
issue of MR. The other is Percy’s very moving tribute..to Daniel, 
“Remembering Daniel Singer,” from the February 2001, issue of MR, 
which is printed as an DAENNA to the book. 

A 


We are sad to announce the death on March 31 at age sixty-four 
of our friend Will Miller, a leading socialist teacher and activist at 
' the University of Vermont. A tribute to Will by Ron Jacobs and 
Fred Magdoff has been pe on the MR Web site. It begins with: 
the following: 


In..many parts of our country-—in communities bre md 
small—there are activists engaged: in a wide range of 
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A sttugglés, for. .social ` and- econdmic justice. -In . some 

k .communities and: states there is one person who stands out 
“as a ‘cOnsistétit force for ‘social change: This person inspires ` 
„others and provides continuity over the years. In Vermont, 
University of. Vermont professor of philosophy Will Miller 
was such a major force for education’ and change—in local . 
communities; at the university, and in the state. A committed 
socialist: and Marxist, Will’s. devotion to activism was 
inseparable from his role as a teacher. His devotion to changé 
and knowledge and understanding of history and economics— 

`. and his willingness to discuss almost any issue at the drop 
of a hat—meant that he was an educator both inside and 
‘outside the classroom. Unlike most academics (radical or 
not), Will chose to concentrate on teaching and social change 

-~ through various means instead of on publishing articles in 
scholarly journals. 


_ We encourage’ MR readers to visit http: I: monthlyreview. org/ 
ei htm to read more of this moving tribute. ` 
y A. 

At the meetings of the American. Sociological Association in 
Philadelphia this August thë Marxist: Section, of..the ASA is. 
celebrating its thirtieth anniversary. We would like to offer..our 
congratulations for.three decades of struggle, never easy for radicals 
in the university, ang our support in 1 the ‘struggles that are yet to 
come. 


ohoni Cornerstone Book to be published in 2005 


TOWARD AN. OPEN TOMB 
_The Crisis of Israeli Society 
by Michel Warschawski 


Warschawski has tthe .keen eye of an 
Israeli insider. He develops a powerful 
critique of Israeli policies with a 

persuasive power drawn from his own 
& Jewish origins and his .deepening 
devotion to what he regards as the best 
į} Jewish traditions. 
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Spokesmen from three-score United Nations met in San 
Francisco in June, to celebrate the tenth birthday of the 
ULN.... : i 


Particularly outstanding, at San Francisco, was the fact 
that with minor exceptions, such as the brief talk of welcome 
given by Secretary General Hammarskjöld on the opening day, 
the San Francisco meetings heard only spokesmen for nations; 
no one spoke for the United Nations. President Eisenhower, 
for example, pledged loyalty and dedication to “the spirit of 
the United Nations” and the “principles of its Charter,” yet, 
as he has said repeatedly, the first consideration in Washing- 
ton is the effect that a particular policy will have on the 
United States, not on the world at large. 


Secretary Dulles filled out this picture of transcendent na- 
tionalism by making a slashing attack on Communism and 
the Communists, with extended references to Greece, Korea, 
and Indo-China. The Formosan delegate was called down by, 
the chairman for making a similar attack, but Dulles (speak- 
ing for a big nation, not a little one) got away with it. ` 


Such an attitude means nationalism first, and internation- 
alism or worldism only after the needs and aspirations of 
particularly rich and powerful nations are satisfied. It puts . 
nations (the part) before the whole (the U.N.). A priority of 
this nature is as fatal in world affairs as was the doctrine of - 
states’ rights in the United States a century ago. Sooner or 
later, if order and peace are to be established in the world, |. 
the world organization must have priority in international ` 
affairs just as the Federal Government of the United States 
has in internal affairs. 

—Scott Nearing, “World Affairs,” 
Monthly Review, August 1955 . 
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and “golden handshakes”) and recruiting new staff on a-daily wages 
‘Basis. Daily wages workers are performing the same job as regular 
workers, but they receive less salary and work without any job security. ; 

From the first announcement of the proposed privatisation the 
pressure from: the. workers ‘upon the Union leaders was palpable. This 
could be seen in the rapid surge of workers’ meetings on-street corners, 
in demonstrations in front of parliament, and in strikes and other protest 
activities. The actions of the workers generated enough pressure to force 
the different unions at the PTCL to converge on a single platform. The 
real mobilization of PTCL workers against privatisation can be traced 
back to the formation of the United Union Workers Action Committee’ 
(UWAC)—an alliance of 9 out of U different unions operating within 
PTCL—in March 2005. 

It was decided that no individual or union Ja be able to conduct 
any negotiations with the administration on an individual basis. The 
UWAC put forward a one single demand: “Unconditional Pajeron of the 
privatisation of the PTCL”. 

The first call of the UWAC was for a protest on May 25, weeks. fetore 
the planned sale of some 26 percent of Pakistan Telecommunication ‘Co. 
Ltd. (PTCL) on June 10. The response of the workers to this’ call not only 
baffled the regime but also most of the union leaders! Théy were 
flabbergasted by the number of workers that arrived at, the PTCL 
headquarters in. Islamabad. 

‘On May 26, the exchanges operating international calls and. other 
services were ` suspended. The . telephone exchanges and 
telecommunication installations were picketed by the workers. Offices of . 
the managers and service counters were locked up. Only essential 

` services were allowed to operate. The Action Committee then issued an 
ultimatum to the regime that if the decision to privatize the PTCL were - 
not retracted, then the workers would shut down the fibre optic network 
and the whole communication network in the country, including 
international connections, would be severed. The regime was shaken. The 
government immediately responded by sending: in troops to, besiege the 
exchanges and the PTCL installations. 

From the’ first day of the strike the telecommunications minister data 
that all 27 demands put forward by the Action Committee would be 
accepted and that the regime was ready to regularize contracts for 8,000 
daily wage workers. However, he also said; “We will never accept the 
demand to stop privatisation, and it shall be carried through.” 

The Pakistan government warned that strike leaders opposing the 
privatisation of the country’s largest telephone company could be tried as 
“terrorists” and troops ‘continued to guard the firm’s key installations. 
Over three hundred senior members of the tråde unions were arrested. 
Interior Minister Aftab Ahmed Sherpao said the country’s legal tribunal 
for trade union matters had branded a call for industrial action against 
the PTCL sale “an illegal step”. “Those threaténing the government 
against the privatisation of PTCL are terrorists according to the law. They 
will face trouble if they continue their anti-state activities”. In a 
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` statement, interior minister Sherpao said anyone keka in. or 
activities would be dealt with “with an iron hand”. 

Faced’ with resolute strike action, the regime continued to combine 
brutal repression with concessions. Apart from a 20 percent wage- 
increase, the workers were also offered perks and allowances worth Rs. 4 
billion (approximately US$ 67 million). The workers rejected this offer. 
Then it was announced that the privatisation sale scheduled for June 10th 
would be delayed. This measure finally worked to break the strike, as for 
_a moment it appeared that the workers had won. Vigorous measures were 
then taken-to split the PTCL Action Committee, with partial success. Once. 
the strike was ended and some union leaders purchased, the sale of the 
PTCL interest to a United Arab Emirates firm, Etisalat, went off on June 
. 18%. It should be of some interest to our readers that one of the three 
bidders was China (Mobile), in its first attempt at expansion outside of 
China. China (Mobile) itself is approximately 75% owned by the Chinese 
government, with the remaining shares highly diversified. among public 
shareholders. 

A leading member of the Action Committee, Lala Hanif, said the 
government had held the bidding for the PTCL shares after detaining -the 
leaders at gunpoint. He vowed. the- workers would never accept 
privatisation and now, when they were again free, they would mobilise 
the workers for another strike. He said the action committee had already 
_ started mobilising the workers in Lahore and Karachi and now it was a 
matter of days and not weeks when strike would be observed. In the 
meantime the PTCL management directed all the general managers 
throughout the country to take. measures’ to’ forestall the planned strike; 
and banned all meetings on firm property, -and Entisalat assured the 
workers that their jobs would be secure. As of the moment of writing | the 

outcome remains uncertain. 

The strength of the response of the Pakistani communications workers 
is, however, already a source of inspiration. Given the uricertainties that 
surround the Musharraf regime, the upsurge in working class ‘struggle 
can offer the successful purchasers no long term assurance that they can 
hold on to.the prize they have ‘seized. Today. while the Congress 
government steps. defiantly upon the common. minimum: programme, 
proposing to commence privatisation of BHEL and entering into .secret 
military alliance with the leading. imperialist’ criminal power of the 
world, the’ working: class can look to the, bravery of the Pakistani workers 
for inspiration. Vigorous verbal protests from left parliamentary leaders 
at the Congress government assault on the CMP have so far been all but 
ignored, and indeed there is not much in the way of parliamentary threats 
that. Manmohan Singh’ and Chidambaram and their -neoliberal and - 
imperialist masters and colleagues need fear. A turn to vigorous, working 
class militancy in defiance: of regime and judiciary would þe another 
matter entirely. 
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control of the media backed up by murder and terror when necessary in 
the former Soviet Union, and elsewhere corruption of politicians, public 
officials and “opinion makers” whenever necessary on a massive scale. 
Again and again faced with protest from the workers, employees and 
consumers in the targeted public services, the privatisers have 
continuously sought to upgrade their methods on the basis of their 
experiences. Force and corruption are always accompanied by the best 
ideological fraud that money can buy. As the neoliberal assault began to 
slow and run into massive resistance, as most clearly in Venezuela or 
Argentina but also increasingly even in South Asia, Russia or Europe, a 
form of ideological retreat emerged. Increasingly though ultimate control is 
being exercised by private capital it is presented to the public that 
government has a say in running the system, e.g. the concept of public- 
private-partnership propagated by the World Bank and IME. A variation is 
to claim that only a “minority” interest in the public service is coming 
under the control of international finance capital. But what is at stake is 
the subjection of the provision of public services to “market” imperatives— 
i.e. the subjection to ultimate control by international finance capital, and 
for this‘a partial and minority interest will do quite well. 

Yet for all the money spent on publicists, economists, soldiers and 
politicians, in the Jast years we have seen that even the most sophisticated 
privatisation campaign is endangered—and can be _ defeated—by 
determined working class militancy. A case in point is Bolivia, where 
privatisations carried out in water and natural gas have been reversed and 
undone by class struggle. A key struggle against the neoliberal assault 
closer to home is the case of Pakistan Telecommunication Co. Ltd. (PTCL). 
Most of the mainstream media has shown little interest in the PTCL strike; 
it is a story that cannot easily be told in terms of the tattered standard 
assumption of neoliberal inevitability. But even the established central 
trade unions have remained largely indifferent and silent. This is an error 
from the point of view of the Indian working class; the struggle of the 
workers of PTCL against the military, judiciary and international capital is 
the same struggle that we face in India. But it is also a good example for 
inspiration, as well as to see the real brutality in the face of South Asian 

“reformers”. 

In November 2004 the federal government of Pakistan announced the 
privatisation of the state owned PTCL, including Paknet and Ufone (ISP 
and Cellular subsidiaries of PICL). That same year PTCL was the highest 
profit earning company in the country (Rs.30 billion per annum, 
approximately US$ 500 million). The regime had previously experienced 
opposition to its privatisation plans, and had even suffered a defeat in 
2002 when teachers and doctors successfully blocked the roads against the 
privatisation of hospitals and colleges in Punjab province. But the PTCL 
privatization scheme was carefully crafted. As is now the standard form of 
fraud, “only” a “strategic” minority stake was to be sold. The PTCL 
workers were divided among no less than eleven unions, and for years 
their solidarity had been under attack. The management had been 
removing old employees (in the form of “voluntary” retirement schemes 
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Editorial 

From the time the Indian ruling classes adopted the neoliberal 
economic regime in 199], workers in the private corporate sector have 
suffered their worst defeat since independence. The working class has 
faced a unified anti-worker multi-party dictatorship, whether the face was 
that of Chidambaram or Advani, whether judge or party leader or mass 
media or police, no electoral exercise has slowed the assault on their _ 
. ability to resist the extremes of exploitation. As a percentage of Net Value 
Added in large Public Limited Companies, Reserve Bank of India surveys 
show that, comparing the average of 1988-1991 to that of 2001-2004, the 
share of wages has fallen from 49.8% to 39.1%, before tax profits have risen 
from 28.9% to 40.4% and managerial remuneration has gone from 0.2% to 
1.0% — a five fold increase. (Aspects of India’s Economy, Nos. 39-40, p.81, 
Research Unit for Political Economy, Mumbai, June 2005). And without 
question the conditions for workers in smaller companies have been even 
worse. 

Yet resistance, though sadly often without leadership or assistance from 
the existing trade unions, has sparked again and again. The usual pattern 
has been fierce repression from police and judiciary, and a media blackout. 
But signs ‘of a change for the better have appeared. The summer of 2005 
spontaneous outburst of the workers of Honda Motorcycles and Scooters 
India Ltd (HMSI) in Gurgaon has received extensive media coverage,- 
brady. depicting the workers’ protest and the ensuing police brutality. 
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Naked Imperialism 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


The global actions of the United States since Septeniber 11, 2001, 
are often seen as constituting a “new militarism” and a “new 
imperialism.” Yet, neither militarism nor imperialism is new to the 
United States, which has been an expansionist power—continental, 
hemispheric, and global—since its inception. What has changed is 
the nakedness with which this is being promoted, and the 
unlimited, planetary extent of U.S. ambitions. 

Max Boot, a senior fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
insists that the “greatest danger” facing the United States in Iraq ` 
and around the world “is that we won’t use all of our power for 
fear of the ‘T’ word—imperialism....Given the historical baggage that 
‘imperialism’ carries, there’s no need for the U.S: government to 
embrace the term. But it should definitely embrace the practice.” 
The United States, he says, should be “prepared to embrace ‘its 
imperial rule unapologetically. ” If Washington is not planning on 

“permanent bases in Iraq...they should be....If that raises hackles 
‘about American imperialism, so be it” (“American Imperialism?: No 
Need to Run from the Label,” USA Today, May 6, 2003). Similarly, 
Deepak Lal, James S. Coleman Professor of International 
Development Studies at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
states: “The primary task of a Pax Americana must be to find ways 
to create a new order in the Middle East...:It is accusingly said by 
many that any such rearrangement of the status quo would be an 
act of imperialism and would largely be motivated by the desire to ` 
control Middle Eastern oil. But far from being objectionable, 
imperialism is precisely what is needed to restore order in the 
Middle East” (“In Defense of Empires,” in 1 Andrew Bacevich, ed., 
The Imperial Tense, 2003). 


This is the introduction to John Bellamy Foster’s Naked Imperialism: 
America’s Pursuit of Global Dominance, to be published by Monthly Review 
Press in February 2006. A different version of this essay was published earlier 
this year as the introduction to a Turkish language edition of his writings on 
imperialism, entitled Rediscovering Imperialism. 
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These views, although emanating from neoconservatives, are fully 
within the mdinstream of U.S. foreign policy. Indeed, there is little 
dissent in U.S. ruling circles about current attempts to expand the 
American Empire. For Ivo Daalder and James Lindsay, senior fellows 
at the Brookings Institution, “the real debate...is not whether to 
have an empire, but what kind” (New York Times, May 10, 2003). 
Michael Ignatieff, director of Harvard University’s Carr Center for 
Human Rights Policy at the John F. Kennedy School of Government, 
states unequivocally: “This new imperialism...is humanitarian in 
theory but imperial in practice; it creates ‘subsovereignty,” in which 
states possess independence in theory but not in fact. The reason 
the Americans are in Afghanistan, or the Balkans, after all, is to 
maintain imperial order in zones essential to the interest of the 
United States. They are there to maintain order against a barbarian 
threat.” As “the West’s last military state” and its last “remaining 
empire,” the United States has a responsibility for “imperial 
structuring and ordering” in “analogy to Rome....We have now 
awakened to the barbarians....Retribution has been visited on the 
barbarians, and more will follow” (“The Challenges of American 
Imperial Power,” Naval War College Review, Spring 2003). 

All of this reflects the realities of U.S. imperial power. In his 
preamble to the National Security Strategy of the United States, 
released in fall 2002, President George W. Bush declared that since 
the fall of the Soviet Union there was now “a single sustainable 
model for national success: freedom, democracy and free enterprise,” 
as embodied concretely in U.S. capitalism. Any society that rejected 
the guidance of that model was destined to fail—and would, it was 
implied, be declared a security threat to the United States. The 
main body of the document that followed was an open declaration 
of Washington’s goal of strategic dominance over the entire planet 
for the indefinite future. It announced U.S.. intentions of waging 
“preemptive” (or preventive) war against nations that threatened or 
in the future could conceivably threaten U.S. dominance directly—or 
that might be considered a threat indirectly through dangers they 
posed to U.S. friends or allies anywhere on the globe. Preventive 
actions would be taken, the new National Security Strategy 
emphasized, to ensure that no power would be allowed to rise up 
to rival the United States in military capabilities anytime in the 
future. On April 13, 2004, President Bush proclaimed that the United 
States needed to “go on the offensive and ‘stay on the offensive,” 
waging an unrelenting war | against all those it considered its 
enemies. 

Since September 1, 2001, the United States has waged wars in 
_ Afghanistan and Iraq, expanded the global reach of its military base 
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system, and increased the level of. its. military spending to the point 
that it now spends about as much on the: military as all other 
nations of the world combined.. Glorying in the U.S. blitzkrieg in 
Iraq, journalist Greg Easterbrook proclaimed in the New York Times 
(April 27, 2003) that U.S. military forces are “the strongest the 
world has ever known...stronger ‘than the Wehrmacht in- 1940, 
stronger than the legions at the height of Roman power.” 

Numerous critics on the U.S. left have responded by declaring, 
_in-effect, “Lets throw the bastards out.” The U.S. government 
under the Bush administration, so the argument goes, has been 
taken over by a.neoconservative cabal that has imposed a new policy 
of militarism: and imperialism. For example, University of California 
at Los Angeles sociologist Michael Mann argues at the end of -his 
Incoherent Empire (2003) that “a neoconservative chicken-hawk 
coup...seized the White House:and. the Department of Defense” with 
George W. Bush’s rise to the presidency. For Mann the end solution 
is simply to.“throw the militarists out of office.” 
`» The argument advanced here points to a different sonclisiGn: 
U. S. militarism and imperialism have deep roots in U.S. history and 
the political-economic logic of capitalism. As even supporters of 
U.S. imperialism are’ now willing to admit, the United States has 
been an empire from.its inception. “The United States,” Boot writes 
in “American Imperialism?;” “has been an empire since at least 1803, 
when. Thomas Jefferson purchased the Louisiana „Territory. 
Throughout the 19th century, what Jefferson. called the ‘empire of 
liberty’ expanded across'the continent.” Later the United States 
conquered: and colonized lands overseas in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898.-and the brutal Philippine-American: War that 
immediately: followed—justified as an attempt to exercise the “white 
man’s burden.” After the Second World War the United States and 
other major imperialist states relinquished their formal political 
empires, but retained informal economic empires backed up by the 
threat and not infrequently the reality of military intervention. The 
Cold War obscured this neocolonial reality but never entirely hid-it. 

The growth of empire is neither peculiar to the United States 
nor a mere outgrowth of the policies of particular states. It is the 
systematic result of the entire history and logic of capitalism. Since 
its birth in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries capitalism has been 
a globally expansive system—one that is hierarchically. divided 
between metropole and satellite, center and periphery. The objective 
of the imperialist system of today as in the past is to open up 
peripheral economies to investment from the core capitalist 
countries, thus ensuring both a continual supply of raw materials at 
low prices, and a net outflow of economic surplus from periphery to 
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center of the world system. In addition, the third world is viewed 
as a source of cheap labor, constituting a global reserve army of 
labor. Economies of the periphery are structured to meet the 
external needs of the United States and the other core capitalist 
. countries rather than their own internal needs. This has resulted 
(with a few. notable exceptions) in conditions of unending 
dependency and debt peonage in the poorer regions of the world. 

If the “new militarism” and the “new imperialism” are not so 
new after all, but in line with the-entire history of U.S. and world 
capitalism, the crucial question then becomes: Why has U.S. 
imperialism become more naked in recent years to the point that it 
has suddenly been rediscovered by proponents and opponents alike? 
Only a few years ago some theorists of globalization with roots in 
the left, such as Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri in their book 
Empire (2000), were arguing that the age of imperialism was over, 
that the Vietnam War was the last imperialist war. Yet, today, 
imperialism is more openly embraced by the U.S. power structure 
than at any time since the 1890s. This shift can only be understood 
by examining the historical changes that have occurred in the last 
three decades since the end of the Vietnam War. 

When the Vietnam War finally ended in 1975 the United States 
had suffered a major defeat in what, Cold War ideology 
notwithstanding, was clearly an imperialist war. The defeat 
coincided with a sudden slowdown in the rate of growth of the 
U.S. and world capitalist economy in the early 1970s, as the 
system’s old nemesis of secular stagnation reappeared. The vast 
export of dollars abroad associated with the war and the growth of 
empire created. a huge Eurodollar market, which played a central 
role in President Richard Nixon’s decision to de-link the dollar 
from gold in August 1971, ending the dollar-gold standard. This 
marked the decline of U.S. economic hegemony. The energy crisis 
that hit the United States and other leading industrial states when 
the Persian Gulf countries cut their oil exports in response to 
Western support for Israel in the Yom Kippur War of 1973 exposed . 
U.S. vulnerability due to its dependence ‘on foreign oil. 

What conservatives labeled the “Vietnam Syndrome”—or the 
reluctance of the American population to support U.S. military 
interventions in third world countries—prevented the United States 
in this period from responding to the world crisis by setting its 
gargantuan military machine in motion. U.S. interventions were 
consequently reduced and breakaways from the imperialist system 
spread rapidly: Ethiopia in 1974, Portugal’s African colonies (Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea Bissau) in 1974-75, Grenada in 1979, 
Nicaragua in 1979, Iran in 1979, and Zimbabwe in 1980. 
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‘The most serious defeat-experienced by U.S. imperialism in the 
late. 1970s was the Iranian Revolution. of 1979 that overthrew the’ 
Shah of Iran, who had beer a.lynchpin: of U.S. military. dominance 
over the. Persian Gulf-and :its’oil. Coming in the wake of thè energy. 
crisis, the Middlé:East‘became:an overriding :concern of U.S., global 
strategy. President Jimmy: Carter-issued in January 1980 what came 
to be known: as the Carter Doctrine: “An attempt by any outside, 
force to gain control-of the Persian Gulf region- will. be regarded :as 
an assault on the vital interests of the United States of America, 
and such’an: assault ‘will: be. repelled by any means: necessary, 
including military. force.” -This was worded so as to parallel the 
Monroe Doctrine, which had established U.S.. claims to:dominance 
over the. Americas, and had. been employed as a putative “legal, 
principle” with which tò justify U.S. military invasions of other 
states in. the hemisphere. The-Carter. Doctrine -said, in effect, that 
the United States claimed military.dominance ‘of the Persian Gulf, 
which-was to be brought fully within the Ameriċan empire “by any 
means’ necessary.” This:.assertion of U.S. power in the, Middle East. 
was accompanied by the onset of the CIA-sponsored war against 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan (the largest covert war in history), in. 
which the United -States -enlisted fundamentalist „Islamic - forces 
including Osama Bin ‘Laden in a-holy- war. or jihad against Soviet 
occupying forces. The blowback from this war and the subsequent 
Gulf War was to lead directly to ie tenon attacks of SEpIEIpET 
1,2001. 0.. nio : 

During the Reagan era in the 1980s the United States expanded, 
its offensive, renewing the Cold War. arms race while .at:.the same 
time seeking to overturn the revolutions of the 1970s. In addition to. 
prosecuting the covert war against the Soviets: in Afghanistan, it 
provided military: and economic. assistance, to’ Saddam Hussein’s 
Iraq, supporting it in the Iraq-Iran War of-1980-1988; increased its 
direct military involvement in the -Middle East, intervening 
unsuccessfully in Lebanon in the early 1980s- (withdrawing only after 
the devastating 1983 bombing of the marine barracks); and 
sponsored covert operations designed to overcome unfriendly -states 
and revolutionary movements throughout the- globe, Major covert 
wars were instigated against . the Sandinistas. in Nicaragua and 
against revolutionary forces in Guatemala and El Salvador, In 1983 
the United States invaded the tiny island of Grenada, and under 
Reagan’s successor, President George H. W. Bush, it invaded Panama 
in December 1989 as part of a campaign to reassert control over 
Central America. 

But it was the collapse of thé Soviet bloc .in 1989 that 
represented the real sea change for U.S. imperialism, As Andrew 
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Bacevich wrote in American Empire (2002), “just as victory in 1898 
{in the Spanish-American War] transformed the Caribbean into an 
American lake, so too victory [in the Cold War] in 1989 brought the 
entire globe within the purview of the United States; henceforth 
American interests knew no bounds” (177). Suddenly, with the 
Soviet Union withdrawing from the world stage (soon to collapse 
itself in the summer of 1991); the possibility of a full-scale U.S. 
military intervention in the Middle East was opened up. This 
occurred almost immediately with the Gulf War, commencing in the 
spring of 1991. The United States, although aware in advance of the 
impending Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, did not strongly oppose it until 
after it had taken place (see the transcript of Saddam Hussein’s 
statement and U.S. Ambassador April Glaspie’s response, New York 
Times International, September 23, 1990). The Iraqi invasion offered 
the United States a pretext for a full-scale war in the Middle East. 
Between 100,000 and 200,000 Iraqi soldiers were killed in the Gulf 
War and at least 15,000 Iraqi civilians died directly from U.S. and 
British bombing of Iraq (Research Unit for Political Economy, Behind 
the Invasion of Iraq, 2003). Commenting on what he believed to be 
one of the chief gains of the war, President Bush declared in April 
1991, “By God, we’ve licked the Vietnam Syndrome.” 

Nevertheless, the United States at the time chose not to pursue 
its advantage and invade and occupy Iraq. Although there were 
undoubtedly numerous reasons for that decision, including the fact 
that it would probably not have been supported by the Arab 
members of the Gulf War coalition, the primary one was the 
geopolitical shift resulting from the collapse of the Soviet bloc. By 
then the Soviet Union itself was tottering. Uncertainty about the 
future of the Soviet Union and the geopolitical sphere it had 
controlled was such that Washington could not then afford the 
commitment of troops that a continuing occupation of Iraq would 
have entailed. The end of the Soviet Union came only months later. 

During the remainder of the 1990s the United States (chiefly 
under Democratic President Bill Clinton) was to engage in major 
military interventions in the Horn of Africa, the Middle East, the 
Caribbean, and Eastern Europe. This culminated in 1999 with the 
war in Yugoslavia (Kosovo) in which the United States, leading 
NATO, bombed for eleven weeks, followed by the insertion of NATO 
ground troops. Purportedly carried out to stop “ethnic cleansing,” 
the war in the Balkans was geopolitically about the extension of 
U.S. imperial power into an area formerly within the Soviet sphere 
of influence. 

Already by the close of the twentieth century the power elite in 
the United States had therefore moved toward a policy of naked 
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imperialism to a degree not seen since the opening years of the 
century-with the U.S. empire now conceived as planetary in scope. 
Even-as a massive antiglobalization movement was emerging, notably 
with the protests in--Seattle in November 1999, the U.S. 
establishment, was: moving energetically toward an imperialism | for 
the twenty-first ‘century;. one, that, would, promote . neoliberal ` 
globalization, while -resting,on U.S. world dominance. “The hidden 
hand of the market,”. Thomas, Friedman, the. Pulitzer-prize-winning 
foreign policy columnist for the New York Times, opined, “will 
never. work without a hidden fist—McDonald’s cannot flourish 
without a McDonnell Douglas, the builder of the F-15. And the 
hidden fist that. keeps the world safe for Silicon Valley’s 
technologies is called the United. States Army, Air Force,, Navy and 
Marine Corps” (New York Times Magazine, March 28, 1999). The 
“hidden fist,” however, was only. partly hidden, and was to become 
even less so in the ensuing years. 

-To be sure, the shift toward: a more openly militaristic 
imperialism occurred only gradually, in stages. For most of the 
1990s the U.S. ruling class and national security establishment had 
waged a debate behind the scenes on what to do now that the, 
Soviet Unions disappearance had left the. United States as the sole 
superpower. -Naturally, there was never.any doubt about what was, - 
to: be the main-economic thrust of the global: empire ruled over by 
the United States. The 1990s saw the strengthening of neoliberal 
globalization: the removal of barriers .to capital throughout the world, 
in--ways that directly enhanced the. power of, the rich capitalist 
countries of the center of the world economy yis-a-vis the poor 
countries of the periphery. A key development was the introduction 
of the World Trade Organization to accompany the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund as organizations enforcing the 
monopoly capitalist rules of the game. From the standpoint of most 
of the world, a more exploitative economic imperialism had raised 
its ugly head. Yet for the powers that be at the center of the world 
economy neoliberal globalization was regarded as a resounding 
success—notwithstanding signs of global financial instability as 
revealed by the Asian financial crisis of 1997-98. 

U.S. ruling circles continued to debate, however, the manner and 
extent to which the United States should push its ultimate 
advantage—using its vast military power as a means of promoting 
U.S. global supremacy in the new “unipolar” world. If neoliberalism 
had arisen in response to economic stagnation, transferring the costs 
of economic crisis to the world’s poor, the problem of declining 
U.S. economic hegemony seemed to require an altogether different 
response: the reassertion of U.S. power as military colossus of the 
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world system. f 

Immediately after the collapsé of the Soviet Union the Defense 
Department under the.administration of George H.W. Bush initiated 
a reconsideration of U.S. national security policy in light of the 
changing global situation. The report, completed in March 1992 and 
known as the Defense Planning Guidance, was written under the’ 
supervision of Paul Wolfowitz, then undersecretary of policy in the 
Defense Department. It indicated that‘ the chief national-security 
goal of the United States must be one of “precluding the emergence 
of any potential global competitor” (New York Times, March 8, 
1992). The ensuing debate within the U.S. establishment over the 
1990s focused less on whether the United States was to seek global 
primacy than whether it should adopt a more multilateral (“sheriff 
and posse,” as Richard Haass dubbed it) or unilateral approach. 
Some of the dominant actors in what was to become the 
administration of George W. Bush, including Donald Rumsfeld and 
Paul Wolfowitz, were to organize the Project for the New American 
Century, which in anticipation of Bush winning the White House, 
issued, at then vice-presidential candidate Dick Cheney’s request, a 
foreign policy paper, entitled Rebuilding America’s Defenses 
(September 2000), reaffirming the unilateral and nakedly aggressive 
strategy of the Defense Planning Guidance of 1992. Following 
September 11, 2001, this approach became official U.S, policy in The 
National Security Strategy of the United States of 2002. The beating 
of the war drums for an invasion of Iraq coincided with the release 
of this new declaration on national security—effectively a declaration 
of a new world war. 

It is common, as we have ‘noted, for critics to attribute these 
dramatic changes simply to the seizure of the political and military 
command centers of the U.S. state by a heoconservative cabal 
(brought into power by the disputed 2000 election), which, when 
combined with the added opportunity provided by the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001, led to a global imperial offensive and 
a new militarism. Yet, the expansion of American empire, in the 
wake of the Soviet Union’s demise was, as the foregoing argument 
has demonstrated, already well advanced at that time and had been 
a bipartisan project from the start. Under the Clinton administration 
the United States waged war in the Balkans, formerly part of the 
Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe, while also initiating the process of 
establishing U.S. military bases in Central Asia, formerly part of the 
Soviet Union itself, Iraq in the late 1990s was being bombed by the 
United States on a daily basis, When John Kerry as the Democratic 
presidential candidate in the 2004 election insisted that he would 
prosecute the war on Iraq and the war on terrorism if anything with 
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greater determination and military resources—and that. he differed 
only on the degree to which the United States adopted a lone 
-vigilante as opposed.to a sheriff and posse stance—he was merely 
continuing what had been the Democratic stance on empire 
‘throughout the 1990s and beyond: an all but naked imperialism. . -~ 
` From the longer view offered by a historical-materialist critique 
of capitalism, the direction that would be:taken by U.S. imperialism 
following the fall of the Soviet Union was never in doubt. Capitalism 
by its very logi- is a globally expansive system. The contradiction 
between its transnational economic aspirations and.the fact that 
politically it remains rooted in particular nation states is 
-insurmountable for the system. Yet, ill-fated attempts by individual 
„states to overcome this contradiction are just as much a part of its 
fundamental logic. In present world. circumstances, when one 
capitalist state has a virtual monopoly of the means of destruction, 
the temptation for that state to attempt to seize -full-spectrum 
dominance and to transform itself into the de facto global state 
governing the world economy is irresistible. As the noted Marxian 
philosopher. Istvan: Mészáros observed in Socialism or Barbarism? 
(2001)—written, significantly, before George W. Bush became 
president: “[W]hat.is ‘at. stake today is not the control of a 
particular. part of the .planet—no matter how large—putting at-a 
disadvantage but still tolerating the. independent actions of some 
rivals, but the control of its totality by one hegemonic economic 
and military superpower, with all means—even the most extreme 
authoritarian and, if needed, violent military ones—at its disposal.” 
The unprecedented dangers of this new global disorder are 
revealed in the twin cataclysms to which the world is heading at 
present: nuclear proliferation and hence increased chances of the 
outbreak of nuclear war, and planetary ecological destruction. These 
‘are symbolized by the Bush administration’s refusal to sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty to limit -nuclear -weapons 
development and by its failure to sign the Kyoto Protocol as a first 
step in controlling global warming. As former U.S. Secretary of 
Defense (in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations) Robert 
McNamara stated in an article entitled “Apocalypse Soon” in the 
May-June 2005 issue of Foreign Policy. “The United States has never 
endorsed the policy of ‘no first use,’ not during my seven years as 
secretary or since. We have been and remain prepared to initiate the 
use of nuclear weapons—by the decision of one person, the 
president—against either a nuclear or nonnuclear enemy whenever 
we believe it is in our interest to do so.” The nation with the 
greatest conventional military force and the willingness to use it 
unilaterally to enlarge its global power is also the nation with the 
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greatest nuclear force and the readiness to use it whenever it sees 
fit—setting the whole world on edge. The nation that contributes 
more to carbon dioxide emissions leading to global warming than 
any other (representing approximately a quarter of the world’s total) 
has become the greatest obstacle to addressing global warming and 
the world’s growing environmental problems—raising the possibility 
of the collapse of civilization itself if present trends continue. 

The United States is seeking to exercise sovereign authority over 
the planet during a time of widening global crisis: economic 
stagnation, increasing polarization between the global rich and the 
global poor, weakening U.S. economic hegemony, growing nuclear 
threats, and deepening ecological decline. The result is a 
heightening of international instability. Other potential forces are 
emerging in the world, such as the European Community and China, 
that could eventually challenge U.S. power, regionally and even 
globally. Third world revolutions, far from ceasing, are beginning to 
gain momentum again, symbolized by Venezuela’s Bolivarian 
Revolution under Hugo Chavez. U.S. attempts to tighten its imperial 
grip on the Middle East and its oil have had to cope with a fierce, 
seemingly unstoppable, Iraqi resistance, generating conditions of 
imperial overstretch. With the United States brandishing its nuclear 
arsenal and refusing to support international agreements on the 
control of such weapons, nuclear proliferation is continuing. New 
nations, such as North Korea, are entering or can be expected soon 
to enter the “nuclear club.” Terrorist blowback from imperialist 
wars in the third world is now a well-recognized reality, generating 
rising fear of further terrorist attacks in New York, London, and 
elsewhere. Such vast and overlapping historical contradictions, 
rooted in the combined and uneven development of the global 
capitalist economy along with the U.S. drive for planetary 
domination, foreshadow what is potentially the most eee 
period in the history of imperialism. 

The course on which U.S and world capitalism is now headed 
points to global barbarism—or worse. Yet it is important to 
remember that nothing in the development of human history is 
inevitable. There still remains an alternative path—the global 
struggle for a humane, egalitarian, democratic, and sustainable 
society. The classic name for such a society is “socialism.” Such a 
renewed struggle for a world of substantive human equality must. 
begin by addressing the system’s weakest link and at the same time 
the world’s most pressing needs—by organizing a global resistance 
movement against the new naked imperialism. 
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HUGO ‘CHAVEZ interviewe sY MARTA HARNECKER 
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This article is excerpted frem Understanding the Venezuelan 
Revolution: Hugo Chavez Talks to’ Marta Harnecker, to be publishéd 
by Monthly Review Press this month. The book covers a wide range 
„of topics, including Chavez’s political formation, the transformation’ 
currently taking place in Venezuela,‘ and its place in the global 
context. In' what follows, Chavez recounts the events of the failed 
coup d’etat of April L, 2002.—Editors of Monthly Review 
Marta Harnécker: Since we are doing this interview in the same 
place that you were detained during the April 11 coup,’ could yen 
tell me your strongest memories of those bitter hours? 


Hugo ‘Chavez: We initially thought ‘we ae ‘have ‘several 
alternatives, including moving to Maracay, but the tanks I had sent 
` for earlier, {that were] needed to make that move.. .had-been sent to 
Fort Tiuna instead [under pressure from the generals supporting the 
coup]. That made our move to Maracay impossible. After consulting 
with some of my people, I finally ‘decided ‘to accept [the a coup 
generals’] demand to hand myself in. 

I gave, Giordani and ‘Navarro “hugs and I said. goodbye to my 
dispatch, saying, “The strategic window has closed.” They did not 
respond. I thought I was going to die. That ominous feeling crossed . 
my mind for a few moments. I said goodbye to everyone who was 
with me there in the palace. ` ; 

I went to Fort Tiuna with Generals [Manue] Antonio} Rosendo, 
[Ismael] Hurtado, and a few others that I chose. I did not go as a 
prisoner. It was only when I entered the. building under the 
command of the general of the army that I became a prisoner of the 
coup-mongering generals. - 

When I was in Fort Tiuna, and I saw on a television that an 





Marta Harnecker is director of Centro de Investigaciones Memoria Popular 
Latinoamericana (MEPLA) in Havana, Cuba, an organization for research on 
the history of popular movements in Latin America. She is the author of 
numerous books and articles about the Latin American left. 
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official there had lent me that they announced my resignation, | 
figured out their plot, their lie. Then I thought, they are going to 
kill me; it’s the only way to prevent me from telling the truth. In 
that moment; an official lent me-a telephone and I called my wife 
and said’ to her, “get going, they are about to.kill me.” I tried 
calling my- daughters and I got one of them, my daughter Maria, 
. and I told her, “Maria, get going and spread the word because: they 


~. are going to kill me.” 


MH: Tao thought ‘they were’ going ` to kill you. I still don’t 
understand why they didn’t. a , 

HC: “They gave, the order to jell me, but. what Mpana was the 
‘mutinous generals did not have a true leader and some of them, 
especially the younger. officers who were in charge of me, blocked 
that order. 

„There was even a waiter, one of those guys.who serve coffee, 
„who overheard two officers talking. Apparently he heard Admiral 
Molina who it seems was pressuring [Pedro] Carmona to order-my 
physical elimination. This young waiter tells me he overheard 
perfectly when Carmona said, “OK, it’s all right, rub him.out.” And 
really, that night they took me up to Turiamo. in.a helicopter—an 
inhospitable, site, , given the circumstances,. the tensions in that 
environment—I said’ to myself, “The moment has come,” ahd I 
‘began to recite my prayers with my. ‘crucifix. ‘I was ready to die 
standing,- with my dignity. I told myself, “Your ‘hour has come, ‘but 
you will die for’ being loyal to your people.”. ` 

All the. lower-ranking people who were ‘atound me at each of the 
various places they had me detained—soldiers and officers. alike— 
¿went .way..out of their Way to help ‘nie out, to, clean thé room, the 
_modest .bathroom. There. was a really small bed and they found a 
better one, and brought a chair. They’ would offer me sodas,‘ or 
coffee. They really went out of their-way. ` | 

When they let me out to. take a quick jog, ‘they brought | me a T- 
shirt and they got me some sandals to wear outside.. They were 
ready to help.me with whatever little thing I might need. 

There weie also the two female military prosecutors. These 
-women came into my room by themselves at first; but right after 
they..arrived, they were ordered out arid a few minutes later they 
‘came back. witha colonel from. the.coup who was a lawyer, and they 
:sat:down. So I figured out they, had „ordered: the women. out ‘because 
‘that officer wanted to be there. , .- 

We talked for a few minutes ‘and: they. aed me » how T felt.. I 
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told them the first thing I wanted .them to know.was that-I had not 
_ renounced or even thought about stepping down. I called out the lie 
that was being propagated through the media.. 

The women wrote:by hand on a small page a few notes abotit my 
health, and I signed it. I saw that they had not written down what 
I said-about not having resigned, but I knew they were under a lot 
of pressure, and I didn’t want to make it worse for them, so I ust 
said, “Well, thanks.” 

Their look showed me sympathy and they left. You. know whee 
they did? After they signed and the colonel looked it- over, one: of 
them wrote at the bottom in small letters, “He, declared that he has 
not resigned the presidency.” Then they sent a copy of it by fax to 
the Attorney General and that is why Isaías Rodriguez,.the DA, in 
‘that interview that came out in the: afternoon said, “We have 
received information from the military antorney that the- president 
has not resigned.” : 

Then there is the help I received from the soldier who gave me a. 
rock to pray with. This man was a patriotin his own way. And the 
lieutenant who came to Turiamo and told me: “Don’t worry, you are. 
our president, don’t worry because later tonight: we are going ‘to 
capture the higher officials and. get you out of here.” There was: 
another guy who showed up once in a while where:they had me 
detained and took notes I wrote out in the garbage; gave. them to 
his wife who made lots of copies, and distributed acm showing 
people that I had not resigned. - 

All those were a help, one drop after the other. 1 will never. 
forget those guys, those days. À 

Being here on ‘Orchid Island today makes me remember two 
things: one good and one bad. The good:memory is I was here 
during Semana Santa [Holy Week] swimming: with my daughter 
Rosa Inés, with Maria Isabel [then Chavez’s wife], and the boy: 
Raúl. I escaped and we had a really nice time. The bad one is that 
night when I was held prisoner here. 

Once night fell, I started to realize that- something was 
happening in the country, something in support of the revolution. I 
noticed it in the attitude of the soldiers that were watching me. 
They had undergone a change; I started to feel it in the environment. 
An admiral came to the island in a helicopter and entered the room 
I was in—he took off his shoes, dressed in shorts and a T-shirt, 
and ate fish after having taken a run with the men on the island— 
he stands up straight and says to me, “Mr. President, I come here 
on a special mission.” That was another sign, because that was the 
first time since I had been taken prisoner that they had called me 
“president.” Then the coup conspirators sent me a special group of 
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emissaries: a general from Military Justice, a colonel from the coup 
conspirators, and the archbishop. I was in the little room and was. 
already processing scenarios in my mind about what this group 
would want with me. I wanted to play for time more than anything ` 
else, to try to figure out what was happening in the country. I had 
allowed them to take me to the island because I know the island—I 
knew that, in spite of the fact that it was an island, I would have 
opportunities to get access to information. I even thought if the 
situation wasn’t changing, they were coming to offer me safe 
passage out of the country and that maybe I should accept, without 
resigning, the idea of going to a friendly country and then 
organizing an international action. I wanted to speak with the 
archbishop first and I told him they made me come here and we 
talked a few things over. More than anything, I was asking him how 
it was possible that the Catholic Church had allowed a coup that 
went against the laws of God. We spoke for a little while. Then we 
went out to the meeting with the others. They had come to bring 
me the resignation papers to sign, and they told me there was a 
plane waiting to take me out of the country as soon as I signed it. 
Two nights earlier they had said that it did not matter if I signed, 
that it was the same anyway. When I saw this I said to myself, 
“They are in trouble. Something serious is happening if they are 
coming here and putting a plane at my command.” 

I told them I could not sign it, that they knew I had been 
willing to sign under a series of conditions, and I repeated the 
conditions that I had put forward at the palace. I knew they couldn’t 
give them to me. I told them that the first one was the physical 
safety of all the people in the country and the government: “You 
have violated that condition, you have detained people, beat them 
up, who knows all that is happening now,” but while I was at Fort 
Tiuna, I saw that they had taken Tarek [Tarek Williams, now 
governor of Anzoategui State] prisoner, and also another 
representative, they had been dragged out of their houses, arrested. 

Second: that they respect the constitution, that is, if I resign, it 
must be before the National Assembly, and the vice president 
assumes the presidency, until they can call new elections. And you 
guys cancelled the constitution, dissolved the National Assembly, 
the Supreme Court, and so forth. So what are we really talking 
about here? 


MH: And you knew about all that? 


HC: I knew because in Fort Tiuna, as I told you, an official lent me 
a TV, so all day while I was there, I watched the news, until 6 p.m. 
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Then, when they took me to another location that night, I didn’t 
learn anything else. I had seen that they had taken, several. people 
prisoner: the minister of the interior, the governor of Táchira; I saw 
the self-swearing in by Carmona, and his decrees. [He is referring 
to the decrees with which Carmona appointed himself president and 
dissolved the branches of government: the Supreme Court, Attorney 
General, People’s Defender, National.Comptroller, National Electoral 
Council, and the existing Executive branch.] - 

The third condition was to be able to speak live to the country. 
“Do you guys really think I am going to leave like that? Without 
saying anything to the country?” 

And fourth: that all my government aides be allowed to come 
with me, those folks who were. with,me for years. They were not 
going to accept that either because that was my support in the 
whole :process. 

-And the archbishop snide “OK, Chavez, you have to think about 
the country,” you know, with that rhetoric...“I am thinking about 
the country.” We started to argue, and I was buying time the whole 
while. I saw the sergeants who were there with their rifles and light 
missiles, talking.to,each other and looking at me as well; there was 

a kind, of. tension in. the air. And outside, the admiral ‘who had 
aes me here was making calls, going ih and out. I could tell 
something was happening, someting bigger than the lie about the 
resignation.. 

So I focused on buying time, on talking and debating., That is 
when I put forward a,second-scenario, I told them, “Look, I am not 
going to sign the resignation. You guys have violated the 
constitution,” and I showed them my pocket-sized edition. “The 
absolute absence of the president is what you guys want? The only 
way to that kind of absence is death. Is that what, you want? The 
resignation depends .on. me, the death is up to you guys. Or you 
want a medical team to declare me incapable of command and that 
finding to be upheld by the Supreme Court and the National 
Assembly? We no longer have either of those bodies, | wonder if 
you can find some doctors to do that for you anyway? That really 
isn’t a viable option for you anyway, is it? So you are left with only 
one option, which I will tell you to make it easier, a constitutional 
alternative: separation of responsibility.” Then I set an interpretive 
trap: I knew that they did not know much about the law, but there 
was a colonel there who was a lawyer and a good one. So I said to 
myself, “He is a lawyer and I am not, but he is not familiar with 
the constitution and I am.” l 

Then I told him, “I can abandon my office, here is the 
constitution, shall we read it? “Absolute absence of the president, 
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this, that and thé other, and abandonment of office.” But the 
constitution says the National Assembly has to recognize the 
abandonment of office, and 1 did not read them that part. Then I 
said, “I am willing to sign a-document that says I abandoned office, 
but not that I resigned.” “But what is the difference?” The colonel 
asked and then went out to talk on the telephone and came back 
with a borrowed copy of the constitution and then he realized what 
I was doing. “But Chavez, the thing is that there is a problem: the 
National Assembly.” “That is your problem; but it is the only way 
that I can sign that declaration, and you also have to let me use the 
phone, because if I am going to go to Mexico or to Cuba, I need'to 
speak with the presidents of those countries. I am not going to 
leave here in a plane with no direction, and besides, I need to talk 
to my wife and kids, and settle a few other small things.” 4 

So then I started to draft a document that said, “I, Hugo Chavez 
Frias, with such and stich national ID number....” Of course, I wrote 
it in accordance with my plan: “Before the preponderance of the 
facts, I accept that I have been removed from office, and therefore I 
have abandoned it,” something like that. And this guy took the bait 
and said to me, “Alright, I have to take them something signed.” 

So then they began to type up the document. The official who 
was writing was one of the ones I had been winning over—I had 
been talking with them one on one, most of them were decent 
guys—so he was typing slowly. He made a mistake and had to start 
over, I was still playing for time. The colonel told him to hurry up. 
Again, I noticed that the colonel’was nervous. The area was filled 
with soldiers and I could see that some of them were taking up 
defensive positions, on alert for combat. So, | called the admiral - 
who was outside and I said to him, “What is the big threat here? 
Why are these guys taking out their rocket launchers and taking up 
defensive positions?” The guy nervously responds: “No, no, Mr. 
President, it is nothing, you know we have to protect your life.” 

I stayed in the room alone and the chief of my guard came up to 
me and whispered: “Mr. President, I did not sign anything,” and 
then he disappeared. I stayed there wondering what was going on. I 
went to the bathroom to buy a bit more time and to come up with 
a strategy. Then I decided not to sign. I came out and I said: 
“Look, Lieutenant, don’t keep writing that,” and I said to the 
archbishop and the others, “I am definitely not going to sign 
anything, but thanks for your visit,” and then I joked with them. “If 
you would like to stay here for the night in my luxurious jail, then 
you can leave in the morning. I have thought about it, and I am 
definitely not going to leave, my family is here, my kids, my party, 
and my people... I don’t know what is happening because you guys 
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have not given me information or even a phone to cal] someone, you 
have kept me incommunicado.” 

It was-really strange to me that they did not even try to resist 
what I told them, but instead quickly agreed: “OK Chavez, you are 
right, we are leaying,” and they quickly left. They were more nervous 
still when they came back five minutes later. The priest was -the 
color of that-white-cHair over there. The admiral comes up and says: 
“Mr. President, there is a situation here, a unit of paratroopers is 
on the way, they are about to arrive.”; He didn’t know. that a marine 
frigate and some swift boats were also coming. So I asked him why 
they were coming: “They are coming to rescue you.” “And you, what 
are you thinking about doing about it?” “No, nothing, we are here 
to guard your life, nothing is going to happen, I spoke with General 
Baduel, of. the paratrooper unit and I told him to radio to his 
helicopters-and tell them -that there is no resistance here, we. are 
not going to fire a single shot.” That sounded more. like it, and I 
asked him, “And all of you guys, why did you stay?” “Because the 
plane that brought us has left already.” I imagined that the plane 
heard over the radio that: the, attack helicopters were coming, and 
decided to hightail it out of there. I was laughing at this point, but 
I offered to take them off the island in my helicopter. The admiral 
came up to me again and told me I had a telephone call from the 
minister of defense. “I don’t want to speak with that admiral—the 
one the coup conspirators had named minister of defense.” “No, no, 
it is your minister of defense, Doctor Rangel.” That got me very 
excited and I went to the phone. Just hearing the voice of José 
Vicente Rangel was like having the sun come out in the middle of 
the night. His voice was on fire. “Well, we are waiting for you. I 
will explain when you get here.” “But where are you?” I asked. 
“Here in the Ministry. of Defense, we .have retakefithe palace, and 
Carmona has been. detained. The paratroopers are on their way to 
get you, they should arrive any minute and we are here’ waiting for 
your arrival, the people are waiting in the streets.” “Have there been 
people killed?” “Well, a few, but we will explain everything when 
you get here.” “And who are you with over there?” “With General 
López Hidalgo.” “Let me have-a word with him.” And. I spoke with 
him briefly: “Look, compadre, what’s going on? Have many people 
been killed?” “No, Mr. President, don’t worry, a few people were’ 
killed, but the people are in the streets and we control the army 
and the rest of the state power.” “OK, I will see you soon.” 

Then I called the general in charge of the paratroopers in 
Maracay, which had been the bastion of resistance. I spoke with 
Baduel, and with Garcia Montoya who were there at the command 
center. They explained a few things, but there was no time because 
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the helicopters were already landing. There was'no problem, and a 
few lawyers and doctors came to check up on me because there had 
been rumors that I had been beaten while in- custody, and people. 
had been worried about that. ; 
Well, I think it was at about this time a the morning when they 
showed up -(he looks at his watch-and it is around 2:30 a.m.) 
because I got to the palace around 4 a.m. So that is why I told you 
I would remember this place for the rest of my life. l 
When -I reflect on the April 11 coup, I -remember the citation I . 
inentioned earlier from JFK: “Those who make peaceful revolution 
impossible will make violent revolution inevitable.” We chose to 
make our revolution constitutionally, through a constitutional. 
process of unquestionable legitimacy. If at some point on April 11 or 
12, I doubted ‘that a‘ democratic and. peaceful ‘revolution was 
possible, what happened on, April 13 and 14—wher an immense’ 
number of people came out into the streets, surrounding Miraflores 
and ` several army barracks, to demand my return—strongly 
reaffirmed my belief.in that kind of revolution. Of course the battles 
are long and hard—weé are talking about the art of making possible 
hat appeared to many to be impossible. sa i ; 
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The FARC-EP in Colombia 

A Revolutionary Exception in an l 2 
Age of Imperiali ist Expansión 

JAMES J. BRITTAIN 


The United States and the Colombian ruling oligarchy have, since 
the 1960s, repeatedly implemented socioeconomic and military 
campaigns to defeat the Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias de 
Colombia-Ejército del Pueblo, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia-People’s Army (FARC-EP). However, this offensive, whose 
main purpose is to maintain capitalist accumulation and expansion, 
has ‘resulted in an embarrassing setback for U.S. imperialism and 
the Colombian ruling class. In a time of growing and deepening 
U.S. imperialism, it is important to examine this failure. Over the 
past four decades, despite U.S. efforts, support- has. risen’ for what 
has been the ‘most important continuous military and political force 
in South America opposing imperialism. I examine how the FARC- 
EP has not only maintained a substantial presence within: the 
Majority ‘of’the country but has responded aggressively to the. 
continuing counterinsurgency campaign. I also show as false the 
propaganda’ campaign of the U.S. and Colombian governments 
claiming that the FARC-EP is being defeated. This analysis provides 
an example of how a contemporary organic, class-based 
sociopolitical movement can effectively contend with imperial power 
in a time of global counterrevolution. 


Some Historical Background 


Many years ago, Che Guevara drove through Colombia and wrotc 
in his Motorcycle Diaries (Ocean Press, 2004, 157) that the so-called 
oldest democracy in Latin America had “more ‘repression : of 
individual freedom” than any other country he had visited. Since 
Che’s journey, little has changed. 

During the mid-twentieth century Colombia was to experience 
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several firsts in Latin American. Colombia was the first state to 
receive assistance from the World Bank (then called the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development). It was also the first 
country to receive official counterinsurgency and military assistance 
from the United States. During the decade of the 1960s the 
percentage of the national budget allocated for military expenditure, 
for the purpose of combating peasant and guerrilla forces, was over 
16 percent. 

In the current period Colombia finds itself in the throes of civil 
war, embedded in a model of neoliberal economics and overall 
subordination to the United States. A small group of very wealthy 
landowners and capitalists within the country have the ability 
directly to affect governmental policy and economic conditions. 
Polarization of wealth is extreme. The richest 3 percent now own 
over 70 percent of the arable land, while 57 percent subsist on less 
than 3 percent of that land. The richest 1 percent of the population 
controls 45 percent of the wealth, while half of the farmland is held 
by thirty-seven large landholders.' 

The current president, Alvaro Uribe Vélez, has sought to 
implement a neoliberal model throughout Colombia by way of mass 
privatization, the removal of tariffs, and restricting labor unions. 
Uribe has supported measures that have reduced overtime wages, 
` raised the age of retirement by a third, and cut the salaries of 
public sector workers by 33 percent. After neoliberal restructuring 
the disproportion in wealth yet further increased. In 1990, the ratio 
of income between the poorest and richest 10 percent was 40:1. By 
2000 the ratio reached. 80:1. This economic reality underlies all 
political and legal events in Colombia. All hypocritical blather about 
democracy and the rule of law aside, the Colombian state is ruled 
with great brutality by what Venezuela’s Chavez has termed a 
“rancid oligarchy,” supported of course by the United States. 

In the face of this reality, Colombia has maintained a strong 
tradition of leftist opposition. In an 1872 essay, “The Possibility of 
Nonviolent Revolution,” Marx suggested that some countries may 
contain a proletariat that “can attain their goal by peaceful means”; 
. however, he asserted, “we must also recognize the fact that in most 
countries” this is not the case and that “the lever of our revolution 
must be force.” If this be true of any country in the world today, 
that country is Colombia. 

Class consciousness in Colombia has again and again constructed 
itself organically in the face of its ruling class. In the late 1930s 
through the 1950s several hundred rural-based Colombians, of 
communist ideology, organized themselves into structures of 
cooperation and security in response to expanding capitalist 
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interests penetrating the hinterland. State-induced repression and 
violence aimed at smal] landholders, peasants, rural workers, and 
other semi-proletarians met a peaceful, but firm (and armed), 
response. Trying to existas an autonomous geographical community, 
these. “self-defense groups” were based on nuclei of peasants 
operating land collectively in relatively isolated regions of the 
country. They sought to establish a stable society, uncorrupted,.and 
based on local control, and: to. counter the, repressive central 
government by extending the communities into other areas. With 
support: from a significant minority of the rural population, these 
localized self-defense groups progressively expanded their spheres 
of influence in the late 1950s and early 1960s to include. multiple 
areas of southern and central Colombia. By 1964, over sixteen such 
groups of communities had been successfully established throughout 
the country..The communities, although peaceful, were considered a 
tremendous threat to not only the large landowning class and rising 
urban capitalists but ‘also to the United. States’ geopolitical 
interests. As a result, these regions became military targets during 
the Cold War offensive in Latin America that intensified under the 
Kennedy administration.? - i eo TE 

In’ May of 1964, the United States and: the, Colombian 
government agreed to carry out attacks against the rural collectives, 
with ground zero being the Marquetalia region in the department of 
Tolima in southwestern Colombia. The military assault, commencing 
May 27, 1964, was made possible by extensive economic and military 
support from the United States through the Latin American Security 
Operation Plan. As a result, the FARC-EP considers May 27, 1964, 
the official date of.its origin. Contrary to the reports. of several 
scholars that the FARC-EP had been liquidated; the organization 
not only maintained its existence but consistenti expanded 
throughout the country. 

The FARC-EP—pursuant to Protocols I and II of- the Geneva 
Conventions, which stipulate that oppositional armed movements 
vying for state power must formally arrange themselves into a visible 
ranked military construct—is formally organized as an Ejército del 
Pueblo (a people’s army) with a distinct chain of command. The 
Secretariat of the Central General Staff consists of seven members 
(Manual Marulanda Vélez, Raúl Reyes, Timoleén Jiménez, Ivan 
Marquez, Jorge Briceño, Alfonso Cano, and Iván Rios), who oversee 
the Central General Staff composed of twenty-five members 
specifically located within seven blocks throughout the country 
(Eastern, Western, Southern, Central, Middle Magdalena, Caribbean, 
and Cesar). In each of these blocks there are a number of fronts 
that contain, on average, 300 to 600 combatants per unit. By 2002, 
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it was generally conceded that 105 fronts exist throughout the 
country. Figures obtained by the. author through participant 
observation and open-ended interviews with the FARC-EP establish 
that there are at least an additional dozen fronts. Today the number 
of regions in Colombia with a significant FARC-EP presence is 
substantial; however, very little analysis of this topic has been 
collected, examined, or presented to the larger public. 

Immediately after its founding, the insurgency was active in four 
municipalities and expanded its influence during the 1970s and 
1980s. It was during the 1990s—with the rise of neoliberal economic 
policies accompanied by increased state repression, often carried 
out with unspeakable brutality by government-sanctioned 
paramilitaries—that the FARC-EP dramatically increased its social 
presence throughout the country. A comprehensive study published 
in 1997 revealed that the insurgency had tangible influence in 622 
municipalities (out of a total 1,050).* In 1999, the FARC-EP had 
increased its power to more than 60 percent of the country, and in 
less than three years it was estimated that over 93 percent of all 
- “regions of recent settlement” in Colombia had a guerrilla presence.’ 
One example is the department of Cundinamarca, which completely 
surrounds the capital city of Bogotá. Within this area the power of 
the FARC-EP extends throughout 83 of the department’s 6 
municipalities. Although its power varies in each borough, there is 
good reason to believe that the FARC-EP is present in every 
municipality throughout Colombia. Some areas are formally arranged 
by the FARC-EP with schools, medical facilities, grassroots judicial 
structures, and so on, while others may have a guerrilla presence 
albeit in a much smaller capacity. In conjunction with the material 
rise of the FARC-EP it cannot be denied that the insurgency has 
considerable support from the civilian population. Over the past 
several years, an increasing number of rural inhabitants have begun 
to migrate to FARC-EP inhabited regions, be it for protection or 
solidarity. During peace negotiations between the insurgency and 
the Colombian government (1998-2002), over 20,000 people migrated 
to the FARC-EP held Villa Nueva Colombia in one year alone. Many 
preferred to live in the rebel safe haven since it provided a sense of 
security and the ability to create alternative community-based 
development projects. No better example of the growing support 
for the FARC-EP exists than the number of rural inhabitants 
entering the FARC-EP maintained demilitarized zone (DMZ), 
acquired by the insurgency during the peace talks. The DMZ, prior 
to (official) FARC-EP consolidation, had a population of only about 
100,000 inhabitants.’ By the time the Colombian government 
invaded the region and ended the peace negotiations there were 
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roughly 740, 000 Colombians who had mee to the guerla held 
territory.® 


Table 1: Four Decades of FARC-EP Growth throughout 
Colombian Municipalities 





“Year * Municipality’ ~~ Perceritage of. 
re; ks cae z _ Municipalities 
1964 * = <a E 0.04 
1970 age 54), 0.50 
19779 00 9.00 
1985 . sE a a <o 1500, 
1991 437 42.00 
1995 ee 6225 sc ae OT 59.00 
' 1999 , 1,000 > l 95.00 


— 2004- ~. 7,050 7 7 É 100.00 | 





_ Sources: Grace Livingstone, Inside Colombia (London: Latin American Bureau, 
2003), 8; James F. Rochlin, Vanguard Revolutionaries in Latin America (London: 
Lynne Reinner Publishers, 2003), 99; FARC-EP, FARC-EP Historical. Outline 
(Toronto: International’ Commission, 2000), 14; Jesus Bejarano Avila, Camilo 
Enchandia, Roldolfo Escobedé, & Enrique Querez, Colombia: Inserguridad, 
Vidlencia y Desempeno Economico en las Areas Rurales (Bogota: Universidad 
Externado de Colombia, 1997), 133; Timothy Wickham-Crowley, Guerrillas & 
Revolution in Latin America (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton. University Press, 1992), 
109-10; Jorge P. Osterling, Democracy in Colombia (Oxford: Transaction Publishers, 
1989), 99. 


Throughout the feat decides since its inception, the FARC-EP 
has developed into a complex and organized movement. Its program 
addresses a range of critical political, social, cultural, and economic 
issues. Based upon ongoing research conducted by the author, the 
current constituency of the organization has grown from its base in 
the subsistence peasantry to incorporate indigenous populations, 
Afro-Colombians, the displaced, landless rural laborers, 
intellectuals, unionists, teachers, and sectors of the urban 
workforce. Forty-five percent of its members and commandantes are 
women. What began as a largely peasant-led rural-based land 
struggle in the 1960s has since been transformed into a national 
sociopolitical movement attempting alternative development 
objectives through the realization of a socialist society. By 
constructing a substantial suppòrt base, extensive geographical 
distribution, and an expanding ideological model of emancipation, 
the FARC-EP has, with the exception of Cuba, become the largest 
and most powerful revolutionary force—politically and militarily— 
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within the Western Hemisphere. 

The FARC-EP, unlike many recent revolutionary movements and 
struggles in Central and South America, is a peasant-based, 
organized, and maintained revolutionary organization. The 
revolutionaries were not formed within classrooms or churches; they 
are not a movement led or largely made up of lawyers, students, 
doctors, or priests. On the contrary, the FARC-EP’s leadership, 
support-base, and membership has come from the very soil, from 
which it provides its subsistence, for the insurgents have been 

- largely made up of peasants from rural Colombia, who account for 
roughly 65 percent of its members. This is important to understand 
when discussing the contemporary forces arrayed against it. 


The Imperial Necessity of Counterinsurgency 


To respond to their systemic failure in trying to defeat the 
FARC-EP since 1964, the political administrations of the United 
States and Colombia have recently reformulated ` their 
counterinsurgency plans. Part of the reason for this is that the 
previous drive, Clinton’s Plan ‘Colombia, failed. Plan Colombia 
reinforced the Colombian military’s dominance over the country’s 
civil administration, through the massive infusion of U.S. money 
and personnel. U.S. aid to Colombia in 1995 was $30 million. Under 
Plan Colombia, the United States gave 2.04 billion dollars between 
1999 and 2002, 81 percent for arms. ? This plan was promoted as a 
way to reduce cocaine availability and usage in the United States. 
Embarrassingly, it neither stopped the flow of cocaine to consuming 
countries, nor did it provide Colombia’s peasants with an alternative 
to cultivating the illicit crop. In the spring of 2005, it was 
recognized that the level of coca being cultivated within Colombia 
had in fact increased.’ 

Prior to U.S. direct intervention within Colombia by way of Plan 
Colombia, levels of coca cultivation consistently hovered at 40,000- 
50,000 hectares (1986-1996). With Plan Colombia, coca levels 
dramatically increased. During the peak of Plan Colombia (2001) 
levels reached a historic high of 169,800 hectares. While a slight 
decline was witnessed in 2002-2003, current estimates suggest that 
coca cultivation is again on the increase. In fact, what has occurred 
in Colombia’s narco-industry is a partial monopolization of coca 
processing, production, internal domestic distribution, and 
international trafficking by the United Self-Defense Forces of 
Colombia (AUC)—the principal paramilitary organization. The AUC 
openly admitted that it principally financed its counterinsurgency 
troops through the Colombian narcotic industry. Roughly 80 percent 
of paramilitary funding comes from drug trafficking.’ The reality of 
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Clinton’s Plan Colombia is that the paramilitary forces—indirectly 
trained by- the United States and supported by the Colombian 
army—now control.the drug industry., The FARC-EP, often accused 
by U.S. propaganda of “narcotrafficking,” is merely involved’ in 
taxing tevenededoras, those who purchase the leaves from the 
peasants." At most some 2.5 precent of all coca cultivation in the 
country is indirectly connected to the FARC-EP.” Though the facade 
of a war on drugs was somewhat useful for a time, the U.S./ 
Colombian counterinsurgency was weakened as the falsehood 
became evident. Therefore the aligned governments of Bush and ` 
Uribe moved toward an armed campaign against the insurgency’s 
support base in the people under a new rubric, the “war on terror.” 

When Plan Colombia was first presented, a surprising amount of 
opposition arose against the Clinton administration’s plan. As a 
result of this pressure, the government agreed to limit the number 
of ‘U.S. troops and privately-contracted forces allowed to enter 
Colombian territory to 800 (400 U.S. personnel and 400 contracted 
personnel). Under George W. Bush, a self-proclaimed war president, 
the Department of Defense. ended these limits on U.S. participation 
and began a direct offensive campaign of armed aggression against 
specific regions of Colombia. This. ongoing initiative is. called Plan 
Patriota. 

Plan Patriota has seen an enormous increase in nthe participation 
of U.S. troops: and private-sector forces in armed combat in 
Colombia. Assaults have been carried out by conjoined United States 
military and private combatants, leading over 20,000 Colombian 
soldiers in .a scorched earth policy directed’ at the civilian 


‘population. The plan is largely concentrated in the. southern 


Colombian departments of Putumayo, Caquetá, Nariño, and Meta. 

The reformulated policy, largely dispensing with the hypocritical 
“drug war” rationale, is a product of the Bush administration’s 
exploitation of the attacks of September 11, 2001, for openly imperial 
goals, Labeling. Marxist revolutionary movements as “terrorist” 
renders the term .meaningless, but it helps repress domestic 
opposition to U.S. global military intervention.. Under the new 
official U.S. doctrine the terrorist label supposedly permits an 
assault by the U.S. military machine (in total violation of all 
existing international law), therefore half or more of Colombia is 
now subject to total war against the peasant population. _ 

Plan Patriota was presented by the Colombian military as a 
prelude to the renewal of the previous government’s negotiations 
with the FARC-EP, which they had sabotaged. General Reinaldo 
Castellanos said: “our activity and the force with which it must be 
carried out has to compel (the rebels) to sit down under the 
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l conditions set out: by the government. » Rural inhabitants have told 
me in interviews ‘thatthe’ general. has’ encouraged his- troops ‘to 
conduct murderonis‘attacks against ‘unartied -civilians, peasants, and 
supposed insurgent’ supporters. Under these circumstances, talk of 
negotiation to resolve the conflict is meaningless. The U.S. ‘military 
made no such pretense. In October 2002 reports were leaked 
- indicating that United States’ Marines were on “orders to eliminate 
. all high officers of the FARC,” scattering those who escape, to the 
remote corners of the Amazon. BEA is 

`. The United States and the Colombian governmeiit have tried to 
‘create an image that their new methods of war are working. 
Repeated claims have been made that the Colombian army is 
“winning” and driving deep: into FARC-EP strongholds. ‘In a typical 
article unnamed “U.S. officials” are quoted as claiming that the 
FARC-EP “has ‘been significantly degraded” and now “there is no ` 
portion of the country where Colombian forces cannot’ go?” The 
piece argues that in the past “there were huge’ swathes of land that 
FARC dominated. The government could’ not exercise sovereignity in 
those places, and the FARC was free to plan further operations and 
train recruits’ in these areas” but: “now the Marxist group cannot 
use ‘these areas as havens, recruiting grounds’ or lauiich points’ for 
operations.” This past April, United States Air Force General 
Richard’ B. ` Myers ‘claimed that the -currerit: colinterinsurgency 
campaign being carried out in Colombia was défeating the- FARC- 
EP. Myers was quoted’ saying that “wé’te winning” and- that “the 
cooperation between the United States and Colombia must be 
mirrored around the world” for “the future rests on the ability of 
nations to cooperate and concentrate against extremists.” But it is 
now clear that Plan Patriota has, in fact, failed- utterly to defeat the 
FARC-EP.” 

` Despite propaganda ‘that Plan Pardon was aimed at fighting ‘the 
FARC-EP, what is really happening is an’attempt to “drain the sea.” 
The target is the unarmed peasantry, due to the fact-that the FARC- 
EP’s military capacity, power, and support largely stemis from this 
group. Plan Patriota cane have been carried. out against 
- “suspected rebel-extended régions.” During the early’ stages of Plan 
Patridta, James Hill, the former general of the ‘U.S. Southern 
Command, admitted: that the reformulated campaign began’ “with an 
attack on rural areas where local ‘peasant farmers support. ‘the 
FARC,” not against the guerrilla army itself.“-m response to this 
brutal tactic, the FARC-EP purposely began to dissolve into’ the 
mountains and was able to take pressure off specific regions where 

they have received peasant and indigenous support. But the U.S. 
and Colombian troops attacking the peasants in fact buile support 
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for the -FARC-EP and were vulnerable to ambush and counterattack. 

The relationship between the -peasantry and the FARC-EP has 
remained consistent for well over half a century. and is visible 
throughout much of rural Colombia. During the beginning of Plan 
Patriota, however, some observable socio-geographical characteristics 
appeared to change concerning the FARC-EP, alliances with the rural 
peasantry. One example of this was documented while I was 
conducting research ‘within the department of Huila. I noted that 
there was minimal insurgent visibility in areas where the guerrillas 
had a strong presence for over seven years. In-times past it was 
customary to be stopped at FARC-EP ehen on primary and 


Table 2: tor Decades of FARC-EP Growth. in eT Forces ' 


1964 . 48 ee ae 
1965 © "750 a i 
1970 © 1,000 
1978 - 2,000, 
$983; x. -%. 4 ` 3,000 
1986, 4,000 .. 
1991 i 7,600. ` 
1992 .. -'18,000 
- 1994. . > _ + 32,000 
(2002 + , 40,000 
2004 © =. + ~~. -50,000 





-, Sources: Charles Bergquist, Ricardo Peñaranda, & Gonzalo Sanchez, Violence 
in Colombia 1990-2000 (Wilmington, Del.: Scholarly “Resources Inc., 2003), 15 
(1991); Russell Crandall, Driven by Drugs (London; UK: .Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 2002), 61 (1965); FARC-EP, FARC-EP Historical Outline (Toronto, 
Ont.: International Commission, 2000),17 (1964); Jorge P: Osterling, Democracy 
in Colombia (Oxford: Transaction’ Publishers, 1989), 294 (1970-1986); Nazih 
.Richani, Systems,.of Violence (New York: SUNY, 2002), 76 (1992-1994); ongoing 
field research being conducted by. the author and R. James Sacouman (2002- 
2004), It may be argued that the latter numbers (2002-2004) are high compared 
to estimates from U.S. state sources. Estimates of the FARC-EP forces have 
been oddly constant over the past five years even though. the geographical 
expansion of the insurgency has been remarkable (see table 1). By conducting ` 
first-hand research and interviews ‘throughout ten departments of Colombia‘! 
found that far from remaining constant, the membership of the FARC-EP had, 
in fact, grown surreptitiously with the increase of the movement’s extension. It 
has been well documented that the FARC-EP has about 105 fronts, at an 
average of 300-600 insurgents per front. This conservatively averages to 46,000 
FARC-EP combatants, which is roughly the number obtained through the 
interview process. 
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secondary toads or to see guerrilla members in conversation with 
persons of the community. Upon discussion with people from the 
community and through a subsequent interview with Raúl Reyes, 
commandante of the FARC-EP’s International Commission, I was _ 
told that the guerrillas that have remained in the area have reduced 
their visible presence to prevent state aggression against the local 
populace. Reyes explained that the FARC-EP was trying to limit the 
opportunity for the U.S./Colombian state forces to enter into 
campesino-inhabited regions that are supporters of the insurgency. 
The Colombian military ‘has a horrendous record of committing 
human rights abuses against noncombatants, and for this reason, 
the FARC-EP, during specific periods of 2003 and 2004, chose to 
limit its immediate visible presence in the hope of diminishing the 
chance of injury against the rural populations within FARC-EP 
extended regions. But this withdrawal was purely tactical and as 
events have developed the insurgency has not been marginalized by 
Plan Patriota but, on the contrary, has increased. 


The Response to Plan Patriota 


While access through the border regions surrounding the 
departments of southern Colombia is impeded by a major effort of 
the military and state-supported paramilitary, internal areas are as 
fully held by the FARC-EP as ever and are in fact expanding. In the 
last two months of 2004, it was apparent that the FARC-EP had 
actually increased the size of its combatant forces throughout 
several regions, contradicting government and mainstream media 
reports. In just the month of December, the FARC-EP increased the 
size of its movement by a total of one hundred newly trained 
combatants within one municipality alone. During my interview with 
Raúl Reyes I was told, “look around, here we are. Do you see any 
[government] troops? Plan Patriota has not disseminated the FARC- 
EP. We move freely throughout the region as we have for the past 
several years.” However, the withdrawal into the mountains during 
specific periods of 2003 and 2004 is quite different from what the 
insurgency has done since the onset of 2005. The FARC-EP was 
tactically withdrawing before the U.S./Colombian military offensive 
but preparing the counteroffensive, and it has of late demonstrated 
a completely new method of dealing with Plan Patriota. 

Since February 2005, the FARC-EP has proved itself to be at the 
top of the short list of armed sociopolitical movements fighting 
imperialism. The first offensives, beginning on the first two days of 
the month, were labeled as the “worst two-day period for the 
armed forces since President Alvaro Uribe took office in August 
2002 promising to defeat the rebels on the battlefield.”” The 
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FARC-EP assaulted a major military consolidation equipped with 
“river gunboats, a Phantom fixed-wing gunship and helicopters.” A 
few days later the offensive would be labeled ‘as “the bloodiest rebel 
attack in two years.”!8 The Eastern Block of the FARC-EP (one of 
seven blocks) averaged roughly one major attack per day during the 
month of February alone. 

Unlike past years when one confrontation would be followed by 
a pause of several days or more, the FARC-EP remained vigilant in 
their offensive. During the subsequent days the insurgency carried 
out smaller tactical operations until February 9, when the guerrilla. 
forces mounted another major attack that “ambushed 41 soldiers in 
the jungle province of Urabá” and “killed at least 20 Colombian 
soldiers,” .wounded several, and left eight members of the 17th 
Brigade unaccounted for. The attack against the 17th Brigade was 
then labeled as “the deadliest attack on the armed forces in 
years.”!9 By the end of February, the Eastern Block (by itself) had 
eliminated over 450 counterinsurgent forces. The campaign initiated 
in February has continued with an ongoing series of successful 
attacks on the Colombian military, dramatically illustrating that the 
FARC-EP not only maintained their substantial existence and 
support base, but grew in strength despite a determined offensive 
by the most vicious and powerful military forces in the world. 


Colombia’s Immediate Future and the FARC-EP’s Role 


In the spring of 2004, Raúl Reyes avowed that the FARC-EP’s 
support was growing and that their objective of taking state power 
was becoming an ever closer reality. Since the spring of 2004 the 
insurgency has increasingly aligned its program to directly support 
the interests of those exploited within the rural regions of the 
country. The FARC-EP counteroffensive that began on February 1, 
2005, demonstrates the growing depth of their strength. The 
dynamic of the FARC-EP’s revolutionary strategy has developed and 
increased. 

In May 1982, the FARC formally added Ejército del Pueblo, 
People’s Army, to their name, hence FARC-EP. The reasoning behind 
this strategy was twofold. The first was that the Secretariat, 
through a Marxist-Leninist strategy, understood that only through 
the support of the people could a socialist society be created, and 
in turn, the FARC-EP had to “play a decisive role in winning power 
for the people.””° The second reason was based on the guerrilla’s 
military activity. The revolutionary ideology of the insurgency was 
heavily entrenched in maintaining guerrilla characteristics in 
defensive structure and militaristic operations. However, the 
insurgency recognized the need to begin its historic development by 
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expanding its operations into “an authentically offensive guerrilla 
movement.” For years the insurgents carried on their familiar 
tactical patterns of micro-level attacks against state/paramilitary 
forces without engaging the enemy: in a continuous full-scale war of 
assault. The actions that began in the early weeks of 2005 mark an 
important change. While maintaining its guerrilla structure, the 
FARC-EP have been moving away from small-scale operations and 
into large-scale, continuous, direct confrontations implemented 
through well-orchestrated, simultaneots attacks on state forces in 
many parts of the country. In the last week of June 2005, FARC-EP 
forces carried out a major ambush of a military unit in the far 
southwestern province of Putamayo (“the worst death toll in a 
single day for the military since Uribe came to power in 2002”), and 
they successfully engaged with military troops in North Santander 
near the Venezuelan border at the other end of the country. Since 
July and the beginning of August, the FARC-EP have fully usurped 
the department of Putumayo including several areas adjoining its 
southwest. 

The U.S.-backed Uribe regime runs a country where torture and 
murder. by the military and the state-backed paramilitaries goes 
unpunished. Repeatedly Colombia has been acknowledged to be the 
most dangerous country in the world to be a trade unionist, with 
hundreds murdered in the last several years and no one yet 
punished. Poisoned by U.S. “anti-drug” spraying operations and 
assassinated by Colombian soldiers and paramilitary, the peasants’ 
have suffered greatly in the years of Clinton’s Plan Colombia and 
the Bush/Uribe Plan Patriota. Under these circumstances the heroic 
response of the FARC-EP is a testament to the human spirit. They 
have demonstrated not only that class-conscious support for 
revolution can be created in populations subjected to the utmost 
brutality by the forces of U.S. imperialism and the murderous 
Colombian oligarchy, but also that through solidarity and 
emancipatory fortitude successful armed revolutionary guerrilla 
warfare remains a viable option in contemporary geopolitics. 
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Left-Indigenous Struggles in Bolivia 
Searching for Revolutionary Democracy 
JEFFERY R. WEBBER 


The Geography of Struggle 


La Paz, the Bolivian capital, rests in a deep valley in the heart of 
the Andes. The geographical terrain of the city is marked clearly 
with deep class divisions and the racist legacies of Spanish colonial 
impositions and ongoing internal colonialism, present since the 
founding of the republic in 1825. The indigenous peoples—over 60 
percent of the population according to the 2001 census—have 
suffered at the bottom of a wickedly steep social hierarchy that 
whitens in accordance with class privilege. 

Neighboring El Alto rests on the brink of the altiplano, the 
high-plateau overlooking the valley which cradles La Paz. With 
seven hundred thousand residents living at four thousand meters 
above sea level, El Alto is technically a separate city from La Paz, 
but it acts more as the latter’s massive shantytown, many workers 
descending each day to look for precarious work in La Paz in 
construction, sales, or services; the two urban areas are deeply if 
unevenly interlinked economically, socially, and politically. Eighty- 
two percent of altefos, the residents of El Alto, identify themselves 
as indigenous. The class and racial hierarchies between these cities 
are visually striking. As one descends the mountainside from El 
Alto, into the downtown of La Paz and through to the southern 


-. zone, adobe shacks, indigenous women street vendors, and the 


absence of basic urban infrastructure, are gradually replaced with 
whiter faces, taller buildings, sidewalks, and, eventually, mansions 
and Mercedes. 

El Alto was the epicenter of thé Gas War of September-October 
2003 that rocked the Bolivian political landscape with a force not 
seen since the national revolution of 1952. The Aymara peasants of 
the altiplano, the miners of the altiplano community of Huanuni, 
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the poor indigenous ‘residents of El Alto, and eventually the poorer | 
sectors of La Paz threw out hated president Gonzalo “Goni” Sanchez 
de Lozada. Even some middle-class pacefios, as residents of La Paz 
are called, led hunger strikes in the final days of the revolt, 

expressing their revulsion in the face of Goni’s massacre of over 
seventy people.’ Lacking a left political project capable of taking 
state power, however, popular forces accepted Carlos Mesa Gisbert, 

then vice president, as Goni’s replacement hoping he would make 
good on his promise to enact the October Agenda, which included 
nationalizing the production and distribution of natural gas, 

bringing Goni to trial, and convening a Constituent Assembly to 
remake the Bolivian state to serve the interests of the poor 
indigenous majority. 

‘Of course, Mesa, the former journalist and historian, has not 
carried through with the October Agenda. Instead, with a rhetoric 
steeped in soft-neoliberalism, he has advanced: the neoliberal 
political and economic project first set on course in 1985 under the 
reign of Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

In response to Mesa’s abject failure to fulfill the October Agenda, 
in 2005 popular social forces have re-emerged to confront state 
power, first with the El Alto Water War in January and March, and, 
second, and most importantly, with the Second Gas War of May 
and June. El Alto-La Paz is once again the center of strikes, 
marches, exploding dynamite, confrontations with police, and 
attempts to take the Plaza Murillo, which contains the Presidential’ 
Palace. These are met with tear-gas and rubber bullets. We have 
also witnessed the mobilization of regional right-wing forces under 
the banner of “autonomy” in the department of Santa Cruz, and 
rumors of coups and military dissent. In order to understand the 
complexity of the.contemporary conflict, we need first to reach 
back, if only briefly, to its historical roots. 


The Renewal of Popular Forces and the Prolonged Crisis. of 
the Neoliberal State 


From 1964 until 1982 Bolivia suffered through a series of coups 
and primarily right-wing military dictatorships. In 1982, procedural 
democracy was restored through a valiant popular struggle, and a 
loose coalition of left-wing forces took state power under the banner 
of Democratic Popular Unity (UDP). Inheriting the extraordinary 
debt accrued during the dictatorship of Hugo Banzer (1971-1978), 
suffering from innumerable internal divisions, battling extraordinary 
levels of hyperinflation, and being paralyzed by right-wing 
obstructionist efforts on a number of fronts, the UDP government 
was forced to call early elections (1985), and a period of neoliberal 
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hégemony (1985-2000) was installed: 

` Fifteen years of “pacted democracy”—a series of governments 

cobbled ` together by coalitions'.of right-wing: parties-. with 

longstanding rivalries—was reinforced-by the military, a friendly - 
international environment of imperialist: powers: and international 

financial institutions, and an unprecedented unity between the 

factions of the Bolivian bourgeoisie. This context made it possible 

to ram down the throat’ of Bolivian: society a “free . market” 

capitalism with devastating social consequences: 

With the depressing legacy of the UDP PEEN anne 
their party structures and social movement and union bases, the left 

` was in’ shambles and could project no political, social, or economic 
alternative to the neoliberal assault. The final nail was driven. into 
the coffin of the: popular forces in 1985. That year, the international 
price of tin collapsed, destroying the tin miners who had been the 
vanguard of the’ Bolivian left since the -1952 revolution. They 
represented ‘the backbone of the extraordinarily. radical; and 
militantly independent Bolivian Workers’ Central (COB). 

‘When -the price ‘of tin bottomed out, neoliberal protagonists in 
the state took the opportunity to privatize the mines, forcing nearly 
thirty thousand miners to “relocate” and find means of survival in 
the cities (including El Alto) or in the Chapare.region growing coca 
leaves for export. The miners :continued their protests, but feebly 
and without impact. The. vanguard of the left moved to- the 
cocaleros, coca growers, who, ‘because of constant harassment and 
repression from the U.S.-led “drug war,” developed an impressive 
anti-imperial ideological. orientation, imbued with the revolutionary 
Marxism of the relocated'.miners and the indigenous resistance 
‘politics of Chapare’s peasants. The latter aspect of the cocaleros’ 
ideological development would be further -refined as years passed, 
epitomized in the sanctified symbol of the coca leaf-and the wiphala, 
the multicolored indigenous flag. 

While ‘the cocaléros put’ up’ a fierce ‘localized ° fight against 

_ imperialism and the neoliberal project, and while they would come. 
‘to constitute the basis of the strongest reconstituted, left party in 
Bolivia, the Movement Toward Socialism (MAS), during. the 1980s 
and: 1990s, they nonetheless resembled nothing: remotely similar to 
the historic,-far-reaching movement of the miners within the Bolivian 
left’ The: periòd. of neoliberal hegemony, .1985-2000, clearly 
represented a historic defeat of the left and seemed to inculcate 
profound sentiments of loss within popular sectors that: otherwise 
may have been able to mount some resistance. Meanwhile, other 

‘prominent figures on the left migrated to work with 
nongovernmental organizations or converted squarely to the 
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neoliberal project. 

Things began to change dramatically in February-April 2000 when 
the rural-urban and multiclass Cochabamba Water War reversed the 
privatization of water demanded by the World Bank, and led to the 
ousting of a multinational consortium led by the .American 
corporation Bechtel. Angry at tariff increases and the government’s 
water privatization laws, people from distinct social groups, 
including irrigating peasant farmers, water committees of the urban 
poor, and urban water users coalesced under the umbrella of the 
Coordinator for the Defense of Water and Life, from which Oscar 
Olivera emerged as a leader. This was one of two initial moments 
in the cycle of rearticulation of left-indigenous forces (2000-2005), 
the other being a series of road-blockades and protests in 2000 in 
Aymara communities in the altiplano. The Water War signaled the 
first rupture in the fifteen-year-old neoliberal fabric exposing the 
failure of the economic model to produce the wonders promised by 
a series of governments, and it breathed life and organization into 
existing societal discontent. | 

By “rearticulation” of left-indigenous forces I am referring to 
historical moments when common elements of class exploitation 
and racial oppression are consciously recognized by the exploited 
and oppressed and they are able to organize themselves to fight for 
their interests. They are always exploited and oppressed, but only 
occasionally capable of organizing and mobilizing themselves. 

The 2000-2005 period represents a rearticulation of popular forces 
in-two senses. First, when the miners were crushed in 1985, a 
certain phase of left struggle for socialism initiated in the 
revolutionary era of the 1950s was brought to a close. At this point 
the left, by and large, had failed to recognize racial oppression as a 
significant component of the Bolivian postcolonial condition. With 
the new cycle of protest initiated by the Cochabamba Water War, 
popular forces rearticulated themselves with a new recognition of 
racial oppression and with indigenous peasants playing a much more 
advanced role. i 

So, in one sense, 2000-2005 is a rearticulation of popular forces 
in that there had been no serious popular resistance to neoliberalism 
of any sort for fifteen years. In 2000 a new left emerged from the 
ashes of the miners’ struggles. In a second, more historical sense, 
it is a period of left-indigenous rearticulation in that there is at 
least the beginning of a fruitful exchange between Marxist and 
indigenist ideologies, something not witnessed in Bolivia since the 
1920s. 

The Water War politicized the failures of Goni’s privatization 
program, euphemistically dubbed “capitalization,” “which was 
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nothing less than the fire sale of state PEA exacerbating the 
financial’ crisis of the state. One’ crucial component ‘of this 
capitalization was the Hydrocarbons. Law of 1996. With this law the 
hydrocarbons | sectot (most importantly natural gas) was privatized, 

_ eliminating a key sourcé of state revenue. Accordingly, Bolivia’s 
borrowing from 1997 to 2002: increased dramatically from 3.3 to 8.6 
percent of its Gross Domestic ‘Product.” International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) démarids for regressive changes to` the tax: structure and 
reductions in public expenditures to mitigate the budget deficit set 
the stage for further political crises. = ay 

The 2002 general elections marked the ech key sign of a 
rearticulation’ of left-indigenous forces. and the crisis’ of the 
neoliberal state. The era of pacted democracy was ‘seriously eroded 


as ‘the MAS, led by Evo Morales, won 21 percent of the. popular ` 


_ vote, “second ‘only to Goni’s right-wing National Revolutionary 
Movement’s (MNR) 22 percent. Meanwhile,.the Pachakuti Indigenous 
Movement (MIP), led by Aymara radical Felipe Quispe, garnered 6 
percent of the popular vote and was able to enter the electoral fray, 
with a presence rooted in the altiplano. For the first time, left- 
indigenous forces, with indigenous peasant candidates, established 


a-considerable ‘presénce in the electoral arena,. despite the taet that . 


Goni' came ouit on top. 

' February 2003 was:the next critical canjuncnire in the state crisis, 
both in terms of finances and the state’s fraying coercive apparatus. 
The financial woes of the neoliberal state continued apace, and the 
pandering of Bolivia’s neoliberal elite to the whims of international 
financial: institutions came further to: light. The IMF was a key 
‘proponent: in “the “privatization of everything” drive in Bolivia; 


including the devastating pillage of the country’s hydrocarbons. As: 


Jim Schultz points out, “By complying with the. IMF’s demands for 
privatization, ' Bolivia ended up reducing its public revenue and 
started acquiring higher public deficits. Later the IMF would. return 
to Bolivia and pressure it to reduce those deficits, not at the 
expense of foreign corporations but of Bolivia’s working poor. ` 

‘In early 2003, thé ‘IMF announcéd that the. receipt of: further 
loans was contingent on the government reducing its budget deficit 
from 8.7 to.5.5 percent of its GDP in-one year through a combination 
of budget cuts and tax increases: totaling ‘more than $250 million.‘ 
In response, on February 9, 2003, a new tax ‘Package, Seeding the 
working poor, was announced. i 

At'the time, the poorly paid n forces were already Gnd 
in a vicious dispute with the government over unpaid salaries: and 
demands for salary increases. A complex series of events led to a 
police revolt centered in the Plaza Murillo, which was soon 


‘ 
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E by. military forces loyal 1 to Goni and the sebuneest 
state. Alongside the police, popular. sectors joined in 
demonstrations, with a major role being played by young student 
activists. Thirty-four people were killed in these events.” 

The crisis of the state could not have been clearer. Police and 
soldiers—the two arms of state coercion—exchanged gunfire outside 
the Presidential Palace, in the midst of ongoing financial crises 
wrought by neoliberal policies, increasing subservience to IMF 
dictates, and bloodshed in the streets. Together these factors fanned 
the fires of discontent and outrage among the progressive social 
movements that were regrouping their forces once again. 

- Both left-indigenous rearticulation and the neoliberal state crisis 
reached their apogee in the September-Octobet 2003 Gas War. The 
actors in brief include: Aymara peasants from the altiplano with a 
series of demands linked to indigenous autonomy and vindication 
of their presence and’ dignity within the racist Bolivian state; miners 
from Huanuni; urban protesters from El Alto with strong connections 
_ to the „struggles of the indigenous Aymara peasants and the 
relocated former miners; the poorer sectors of La Paz; and middle- 
class paceños disgusted with the violence of the state under Goni. 
Eventually, a vast myriad of solidarity marches and’ other forms of 
protest in the cities and. the countryside took place’ throughout the 
Bolivian state. 

‘The motivations of the revolt were multifaceted and PE 
but the essential. catalyst was ‘a’ deal with a multinational 
consortium ‘to export natural gas through Chile on route to’ the 


United States. Goni’s killing of indigenous activists in the altiplano, ` 


El Alto, and La’ Paz raised the levels of unity and outrage, and 
provided a sense of purpose. Goni and his closest cronies fled to 
exile in the United States on October 17, 2003, allowing Mesa to 
rise to power through constitutional mechanisms. Out of this wave 
of mobilization and state repression was born the October Agenda. `... 
The events of October 2003 signaled the profound chasm between 
popular sentiments and neoliberal ideals within the Bolivian state. 
They showed Goni’s absolute incapacity to govern through consent 
and the weakness of the neoliberal state as it turned to extreme 
coercion, butchering over seventy unarmed protesters. The capacity 
of the people of the altiplano and El Alto to mobilize themselves, ` 
and the power of the unique ideological union of Aymara-rooted 
indigenous struggle and older left traditions were also revealed. At 
the same time, Mesa’s assumption of power reflected the weak 
political organization of the popular forces of October, and the 
divisions within the left-indigenous camp that all too easily 
` predominated except during episodes of severe crisis. 
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Mesa’s Post-October Regime: A Map of Social Forces 


Although Mesa visited El Alto immediately after assuming power 
and assured the masses that he would follow through with the 
October Agenda, he quickly demonstrated his true political 
orientation. Despite the fact that Mesa’s rhetoric drew sharp 
distinctions between his politics and Goni’s, there was a deep 
continuity between his economic and social policies and those of 
his predecessor. 

On every issue—macroeconomic policy, fiscal policy, hydrocarbon 
politics, the treatment of the unemployed and poor indigenous 
peasants, bilateral trade negotiations with the United States, and 
the establishment of the Free Trade Area of the Americas—important 
to the popular sectors who so courageously rose up and allowed 
` him to assume power—Mesa acted on behalf of the imperial powers 

and the sections of the Bolivian bourgeoisie with an international 
capitalist orientation. His cabinet, logically, was stacked with 
gonista ministers. l 

_ Meanwhile MAS, after playing virtually no role in the October 
insurrection, failed to respond to the historical opportunities that 
arose in its aftermath. Rather than carrying through with ongoing 
mobilization and street politics in solidarity with the radical, 
mobilized popular forces, it opted for cooperation with the Mesa 
regime, accepting Mesa’s discourse, ignoring his practice, and 
focusing on its incoherent strategy of seducing the urban middle 
classes in hopes of winning the presidential elections set for 2007. 

The gap between Mesa’s televised sophistry and the reality of his 
practical agenda could not endure the passage of time. The 
honeymoon ended in January 2005 with the eruption of Bolivia’s 
Second Water War, based in El Alto. Altefids organized a seventy- 
-two hour general strike in El Alto through the organizational 
structure of the Federation of United Neighbors of El Alto 
(FEJUVE-E] Alto), which had been a key institution, along with El 
Alto’s Regional Workers’ Central (COR-E] Alto), in the October 
insurrection of 2003. The strikers demanded the immediate 
expulsion of Aguas del Illimani (the private consortium controlled 
by the French multinational Suez), and its replacement by a new, 
nonprofit water company under social control. FEJUVE also began 
to express a politics linking their frustration on this issue to the 
failure of Mesa to comply with the October Agenda more generally. 
Wisely, Mesa ‘did not train the guns on the strikers, and instead 
issued a decree that terminated the contract signed with Aguas del 
Illimani in 1997. 

Mesa’s failure to use-violence, together with the protesters’ 
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effective mobilization tactics and their success at placing the issues 
of nationalizing gas and a Constituent Assembly back into the public 
sphere, resurrected the social forces on the extreme right. These 
were based primarily in the department of Santa Cruz, but stretched 
into the departments of Tarija, Beni, and Pando. Public discourse on 
this matter pits the east (Santa Cruz) against the west (primarily La 
Paz) of the country. 

Calls for “autonomy” (historically a demand of the Santa Cruz 
region, contemporarily imbued with far-right, populist sentiments) 
began to emerge more forcefully. The bourgeois ideology of the 
cruceño discontent is characterized by prominent Bolivian left 
intellectuals, Walter Chavez and Alvaro García Linera, as that of the 
. “free market, foreign investment, racism, etc.,” which pits the 
“modern,” “whiter” Santa Cruz elite against the short, dark-skinned, 
backward, and anti-capitalist Aymara and Quechua peoples of the 
western region of Bolivia, especially: within the department of La 
Paz. 

For three weeks. the cruceño elite resurrected their calls for 
autonomy leading a series of popularized right-wing protests against 
the “centralism” of La Paz, resulting in hunger strikes, occupations 
of public buildings, and shutting down the international airport in 
Sanita Cruz. Their mobilization culminated in a march that brought 
300,000 people into the streets. Their “January Agenda” was thus 
pitted against to the left-indigenous October Agenda. The January 
Agenda sought to protect private property rights, private control 
over petroleum and natural gas deposits in the eastern and southern 
parts of the country. 

For Chavez and Garcia Linera, however, the fact that the cruceño 
elite has’ opted to regionalize its current struggles in lieu of taking 
the state at the national level, points to a paradox: Under the 
banner of regional autonomy, the cruceño elite demonstrated an 
organizational capacity and strength not seen since the popular 
advance of the October rebellion; however, during the period of 
neoliberal hegemony (1985-2000), the same elite had enjoyed 
unfettered access to national state power through key positions in 
all of the main neoliberal parties engaged in pacted democracy. That 
the elite resorted to calling for “autonomy” only in Santa Cruz 
shows the far right’s ongoing weakness in the face of the popular 
movements of the altiplano and El Alto.® 

Just as the fervor in Santa Cruz retreated to the background, El 
Alto began to re-emerge. By the end of February 2005, when a date 
had yet to be set for the expulsion of Aguas del Hlimani, FEJUVE- 
El Alto announced a general strike, which began on March 2. After 
a weak start, the general strike gained momentum, paralyzing El 
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Alto and closing key trade routes between La Paz and the rest of 
the country. Meanwhile, in numerous departments peasants and 
others started blocking roads to demand the realization of the 
October Agenda, and, to a lesser extent, expressing their solidarity 
with the altefio strikers. 

With various proposals before Congress for a new hydrocarbons 

. law, the MAS seemingly started to move away from its conciliatory 
relationship with Mesa, as evidenced by calls made by Evo Morales, 
in conjunction with Oscar Olivera, for a hydrocarbons law that came 
closer to meeting the demand for nationalization established by the 
Gas War of 2003. The country was shutting down, and the feasibility 
of the neoliberal state was yet again being called into question. 
Sectors on the right began their calls to “free-up the roads,” to let 
commerce flow. Decoded from their Orwellian cant, this means, 
“smash heads and squash the social movements.” 

Unable, and apparently unwilling, to use lethal force against the 
social movements, Mesa: opted instead to deliver a televised 
“resignation” speech to the country on Sunday evening, March 6, 
2005. Highlighted in the speech were the innumerable evils of the 
social movements and the inevitability and desirability of 
capitulating to global capital and imperialist forces. He submitted 
his revocable resignation to Congress the following morning, which 
Congress rejected. Mesa, who had counted on this outcome, 
reconfigured his coalition, burning the bridge to the left that had 
been the MAS. 

Mesa’s shift to the right led to a brief rearticulation of broad 
left unity, including the MAS. Mesa turned around and faked 
another political move, calling for the Congress to move up 
presidential elections from the scheduled date of 2007. Again, this 
was rejected by Congress, and Mesa vowed to stay in power until 
the end of his constitutional mandate. He publicly denigrated all 
popular forces as “undemocratic.” He failed to note the fact that he 
was never elected president and that the only reason he assumed. 
the role is because the social movements allowed him to in October 
2003. The sole distinguishing feature of any import between Goni 
and Mesa was their differing attitudes toward using lethal pone 
against unarmed civilians. 


Bolivia’s Second Gas War: May-June 2005 


In the early days of June 2005, Bolivia was locked in what 
historian and activist, Forrest Hylton, described as the “agony of 
stalemate.”’ This is the latest chapter of what I argue is the divided 
but real moment of left-indigenous forces that are resurgent but 
that still lack a political project for seizing state power. They are 
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weakened by their divisions and political incoherence, as they face- 
off against a neoliberal project in crisis. The popular forces behind 
the October Agenda are therefore divided and have limited political 
capacity at the current conjuncture, even as they maintain 
spectacular levels of -continuous and active mobilizations in the 
streets. This‘is what the second Bolivian Gas War has demonstrated 
since it started rolling on May 16, 2005. 

On that Monday, May 16, 2005, I participated in a massive march 
of tens of thousands of protesters from El Alto, down the 
mountainsides of La Paz, and toward the Plaza Murillo. for the first 
in what would be weeks of sporadic and then steady confrontations 
between police and activists. 

Organizations participating in the day’s actions included the 
Federation of United Neighbors of El Alto (FEJUVE-El Alto), the 
Regional Workers’ Central of El Alto (COR-EI Alto), the Public 
University of El Alto, the Departmental. Workers Central, the 
Confederation of Original Peoples, the Federation of Peasants of La 
Paz (Tupaj Katari), the Bolivian Workers Central (COB), the teachers’ 
unions of El Alto and La Paz, among many, many others. 

As we marched the seven-mile, three-hour protest trail from El í 
Alto to La Paz, the chants of the mobilized, and a series of 
conversations and interviews, distilled the key demands of the day 
in descending order of importance: nationalization of gas, the 
shutdown of parliament as a show of popular force and 
determination, and the renunciation, of Mesa. As the Second Gas 
War developed over the following two weeks, the older themes of 
October—the immediate convocation of a Constituent Assembly, 
and, less importantly, a trial for Goni and his criminal band of 
close allies—would be added to the list of demands of May 16. As 
one worker marching next to me suggested, the common theme of 
these demands is the following popular quest for dignity: “The 
governments have been on the side of the transnationals, and the 
rich. We want a government on the side of the people.” 
Conversations between marchers made it evident they were already 
speculating about the possibility of another October. 

At l p.m. on May 17, 2005, Mesa provided the fuel necessary to 
set aflame the competing social forces within the Bolivian state, in 
all their regional, class, and ethnic-based complexities. At this hour, 
it was publicized that the president would neither promulgate nor 
veto the contentious hydrocarbons law that Congress had approved 
ten days earlier. Mesa’s “decision,” in agreement with the 
constitution, meant that the president of Congress, Hormando Vaca 
Diez, was forced to promulgate the law, which he did immediately. 
The new. hydrocarbons law provided for 18 percent wellhead 
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royalties and a 32 percent direct hydrocarbon tax, a distant cry from 
the nationalization demanded by the popular forces of El Alto and 
the altiplano. At the FEJUVE-E] Alto assembly that evening, the 
fighting spirits were impassioned, and the plans were laid to renew 
the struggle in a coordinated and dramatic fashion. 

Meanwhile, in an expression of the division within radical- 
popular movements and the role of the MAS in this political 
conjuncture, another march—200 kilometers and four days long— 
from Caracollo to La Paz was being planned under the umbrella of 
MAS. A whole series of organizations involved in the Pact of Unity, 
planned to march together with MAS, not for nationalization, but 
for 50 percent royalties in place of the 18 percent specified in the 
new law. They also called, more forcefully by the*day, for a plan to 
convene the Constituent Assembly. 

On May 23, 2005, the MAS-led march arrived in El Alto. The 
marchers were met by the organized popular sectors of El Alto 
calling for nationalization. Many of the MAS-led marchers called 
back to the altefios that they agreed with “nationalization!” Evo 
Morales, however, would maintain his distance from the sentiments 
of the base. A massive gathering with speeches and cheering 
convened in the Plaza of Heroes later that afternoon in the center of 
La Paz. Divisions within the movements were clear at this stage, 
most obviously apparent in Evo Morales calling for a Constituent 
Assembly above all else and rejecting the forced closure of 
parliament, the resignation of Mesa, and the nationalization of 
natural gas, while Jaime Solares (leader of the COB), among others, 
called for the nationalization of gas, the closing of parliament, and 
the resignation of Mesa. The latter referred to the examples of 
Venezuela and Cuba to inspire the crowd. The next day was full of 
increasingly intense confrontations between Aymara peasant and 
miner activists and the police, as the protesters sought to enter the 
Plaza Murillo arid close down the Presidential Palace. May 30 and 31 
were the biggest days of mobilization since October 2003. 

As the first week of June comes to a close, La Paz is virtually 
devoid of tourists as foreign embassies advise their citizens to 
avoid travel to Bolivia, rumors of military coups enter daily 
conversations, natural gas supplies are running out in La Paz due to 
the ongoing general strike in El Alto and various road blockades, 
and a tension-ridden, uncertain stalemate characterizes the political 
situation of the country. 

Two military officials appeared on television calling for a left- 
wing civilian-military government to fulfill the October Agenda and 
replace the Mesa regime. They apparently have very little support 
within the military or the social movements, however. Sectors of 
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the police forces have begun to suggest publicly through telephone 
calls to popular radio stations that they, will refuse to continue to 
gas women and children in the streets. It is presently.unclear how | 
deeply this sentiment runs in the police forces. Peak business 
associations in Santa Cruz and La Paz have called for Mesa to.move 
elections ‘forward, given the, ungovernability of the country. The 
autonomy movement within Santa,Cruz is gaining strength once 
again. At the same time, a fascist youth group, which the MAS 
describes as the military wing of -the Civic Committee of Santa 
Cruz, has violently assaulted indigenous peasant marchers in that 
department... s ea ete i l 

Mesa continues to avoid the use of lethal force, even as the Plaza 
Murillo is perpetually barricaded with hundreds of military police, 
and the exchange of dynamite, tear gas, and rubber bullets between 
police forces and protesters continues to permeate daily life. The 
resolution’ of the current .stalemate is far from clear. What is 
evident, however, is that the unresolved issues of October 2003 ‘are 
resurfacing in powerful ways, issues unlikely to disappear until the 
racist internal colonialism and fierce. capitalist and imperialist 
exploitation that characterize contemporary Bolivia are abolished. In 
the current conjuncture, unfortunately, the popular forces—despite 
their capacity to mobilize themselves—remain divided and without 
a coherent political project to replace the ancien regime. s 


` Postscript 

During the May-June mobilizations, roadblocks :took place in 
each of the nine departments of Bolivia. El Alto, led. by FEJUVE-El 
Alto, successfully launched and sustained:a three-week-long general 
strike throughout the shantytown, blocking access roads to La Paz. 
Prices of basic food stuffs rose, and gasoline and natural gas 
supplies effectively dried up in the capital. For good measure,, the 
Senkata gasoline plant in El Alto was barricaded and kept under 
vigil by strikers twenty-four hours a day during the period of 
mobilization. 

Indigenous groups in the eastern part of the country—historically 
less radical and independent than those in the altiplano—occupied 
oil and gas wellhead sites to cut the flow of these resources, an act 
of solidarity with the struggles that eventually became nationwide. 

On June 6, 2005, protesters numbered between three and five 
hundred thousand in La Paz, an extraordinary occupation of the city 
with a decidedly revolutionary spirit in the air. Mesa could no 
longer ignore the voices of the “minorities” pestering him and 
inhibiting his regulation of neoliberal capitalism in Bolivia. That 
evening, he announced his resignation, which according to the 
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constitution would have to be approved by Congress. It was at this 
stage of partial popular victory that the absence of a strategy for 
popular power among left-indigenous forces came to light most 
forcefully. Mesa was gone. What would come next? 

The conservative factions of the party system—the MNR, the 
Democratic Action Party (ADN), the Revolutionary Left Movement 
(MIR), and the New Republican Force (NFR)—had been scheming 
for some time to fill the vacuum of power that was sure to arise 

;from an increasingly weak Mesa government. According to the 
constitution, after Mesa arinounced his revocable resignation on 
June 6, Congress could decide to allow the president of the Senate, 
Hormando Vaca Diez of the MIR, to assume the presidency. If he 
was not accepted or declined the invitation, next in line would be 
president of the lower house of Congress, Mario Cossío of the. 
MNR. Finally, if the first two were passed by, president of the 
. Supreme Court of Justice, Eduardo Rodriguez, would become 
` president. 
«A special session of Congress was quickly scheduled for June 9 
in’ Sucre rather than La Paz, in an effort to avoid protesters. A 
second stage of the drama began. It was obvious to all that the 
right was uniting around Vaca Diez. The left responded by 
demanding that Vaca Diez and Cossio be bypassed and called 
instead for Rodriguez to assume the presidency, though he would 
be expected to call general elections immediately. 

Thousands of popular forces—most importantly peasants and 
miners—spontaneously set off for Sucre to stop the Vaca Diez grab 
for power. Within Congress, the MAS and the MIP were also pitted 
against the plan of Vaca Diez and were therefore momentarily united 
with the popular forces in the streets and countryside. 

It nonetheless remained a distinct possibility that Vaca Diez 
would pull through and take over with the support of the majority 
of Congress. This possibility ended abruptly, however, when clashes 
between miners and police in Yotala—eighteen kilometers outside of 
Sucre—created the first and only martyr of the days of May and 
June, miner Carlos Coro. 

The entire mood around Sucre was irrevocably altered, and it 
was clear that the country would be burned to the ground if Vaca 
Diez took power. On June 9, therefore, the NFR removed its support 
for Vaca Diez in the Congress, making it impossible for the right’s 
plan to come to fruition. Rodriguez was inaugurated as president of 
the republic. 


The Current Context 
Without a doubt, the days of May and June were an impressive 
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display of radical politics from below that wiped out the 
embarrassing spectacle that was the Mesa government, and 
subsequently stalled the counterrevolutionary project embodied in 
the Vaca Diez attempt on the presidency. 

However, the nationalization of gas, the demand around which a 
wide array :of diverse struggles united, has fallen off. the foreseeable 
political agenda. This is a major popular defeat, at least for the 
moment. Rodriguez, probably more reactionary than Mesa, is now 
the president until elections are held on December 4, 2005. The 
. right is trying to rearticulate itself through electoral politics, most 
visibly in the form of former president Jorge Quiroga and his 
Alliance for the Twenty-First Century. Despite the incompetence of 
the right generally, and the lack of legitimacy: of the old right 
parties—MNR, ADN, MIR—within the Bolivian population, -the right 
has much on its side: the entire system of imperial states, the 
international financial systems, and the transnational corporations 
operating within Bolivia all favor neoliberal stability. If the left 
doesn’t take power, in other words, the tight wins almost by 
default. 

Meanwhile, Evo Morales is committing salitical suicide and 
attempting to ‘take the lives of all left’ cadres with him..In the last 
general reunion of the MAS, on June 17 in Cochabamba, the party 
bases demanded that the leaders organize a front with the mobilized 
social forces of the country. Instead of this principled and 
strategically wise course of action, Evo Morales announced—roughly 
a week after the meeting with the bases—that he had reached a 
preliminary agreement for a united electoral front with the 
Movement Without Fear (MSM) party, led by the mayor of La Paz, 
Juan del Granado. 

The MSM is a party that came out against the nationalization of 
gas, reigned as a neoliberal force in the municipal politics of La 
Paz, engaged in hostilities against the movement in El Alto earlier 
this year to kick out transnational water company Aguas del Illimani 
and to establish a public water system under social control, and, 
finally, allied itself with the Mesa regime. Indeed, Granado has 
stated publicly that the front, which is allegedly against 
neoliberalism, cannot rule out bringing Mesa back into the political 
fold as a member of its team. 

Thus far, the social movement left has only been able to express 
its frustration with Morales’s degeneration into a “traditional” 
politician. FEJUVE-El Alto has been vaguely discussing the 
possibility of an autonomous political instrument, as has the 
Bolivian Workers’ Central. So far, however, the right is betting on a 
default victory in December, and Morales and the MAS are making 
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this more rather than less probable by abandoning ties and direction 
from the radicalized population and their own party bases. 
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Can Germany’s Corporatist. 
Labor Movement Survive? 
INGO SCHMIDT 


For seven years Germany has been governed by a center-left 
coalition. This government was elected in 1998 because.a majority of 
the electorate was tired of conservatives promising that fiscal 
austerity, lower unemployment benefits and social security, and 
restrained wage growth would bring prosperity and full employment. 
However, the new government’s program has made ‘that of its 
predecessor look like neoliberalism with a human face. The new 
government, led by the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD), 
has launched the most severe ‘attacks on labor and social standards 
since the establishment of a welfare state after the Second World 
War. Since, for most of its history, the SPD has-presented itself as 
the main force pushing for expansion of the welfare state, its anti- 
worker actions have deeply disappointed its followers and surprised 
its opponents. 

This dismantling of the welfare state led to a dramatic decline 
in electoral approval. and party membership, and also triggered a’. 
wave of mass protests. However, a movement capable of challenging 
the government did not emerge. 

It was not street protests but a series at aaae defeats in - 
provincial elections that eventually induced the federal government - 
to call for new elections: This step led to a paradoxical situation. 
On the one hand, Christian Democratic.Union (CDU) is generally 
expected to win these elections. On the other, there is no doubt 
that they will continue the neoliberal politics that led ‘to the SPD’s 
decline in the first place. An explanation for this seeming 
contradiction is to'be found in the different capabilities of these _ 
two parties to mobilize their constituencies. While the CDU can 
still draw on support from diverse social layers, the SPD has been 
hard hit by the loss of support from workers and unemployed 
people. Contrary to what one might expect, the CDU is not a one- - 
sided party of the upper classes but has its own welfare state- 
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oriented currents. Neoliberal hegemony in Germany has never been 
complete. While the perceived need to improve international 
competitiveness is widely accepted, there is at the same time a 
strong “taste for the welfare state.” This contradictory consensus is 
deeply entrenched in (West) Germany’s postwar history and still is 
crucial to political developments. Unions played a major role in the 
formation and transformation of this consensus, which consists of 
export-oriented growth and corporatist moderation between labor 
and capital. 

Confronted with the SPD’s neoliberal turn, one faction within 
the unions opted to continue the alliance with the SPD. Doing so, 
they argued, would be the only way to defend the very existence of 
the welfare state against the conservatives. Against this position, 
another smaller faction opted for a more movement-oriented 
unionism. Some unionists went so far as to begin building a new 
party. After federal elections were announced in May, union leaders 
turned back to support the SPD, which they portrayed as the lesser 
evil. Efforts to build an electoral alternative that appeals to the 
SPD’s former voters continue, tolerated but not endorsed by the 
unions. Given the German unions’ record of suppressing any 
deviation from their official line, this might be seen as a step 
toward more openness and union democracy. In reality, it indicates 
the loss of the unions’ voice in parliamentary politics. 

The decline of the unions’ political significance encouraged 
capitalists to challenge long-established principles of collective 
bargaining. Until very recently, unions demanded higher wages and 
shorter working hours, while employers tried to contain such claims. 
Now the employers have taken the initiative by calling for lower 
wages and longer hours. Faced with the threat of plant closures, the 
unions have often accepted deteriorating working conditions and 
incomes in exchange for guarantees of jobs for a limited time. 
Compared to this assault on the very core of the unions, occasional 
participation in protests and campaigns seems rather hopeless. 

This state of affairs poses two questions: First, will the 
hollowing out of the basic institutions of the welfare state over the 
past three decades lead to their eventual abolition? And second, will 
the current crisis of the SPD and the trade union movement pave 
the way for a new approach to labor politics? In dealing with these 
two questions the following hypothesis will be explored: The 
postwar history of labor and the welfare state is characterized by a 
high degree of institutional continuity. However, the long-lasting 
slowdown of economic growth has led to a decline of social 
standards and the erosion of the welfare state’s social base. While 
institutions such as social insurance and collective bargaining might 
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survive current attacks on the welfare state, these institutions may 
contribute to outcomes that fundamentally change the character of 
the system. The social integration of the majority of working people 
brought about by the welfare state might be replaced by the 
exclusion of more and more people from what was previously 
understood to’ be their rightful share of collectively-produced 
wealth. From a set of institutions that integrated the working class 
into the capitalist system while raising the social standards for 
workers, the welfare state might become an apparatus to defend the 
privileges of a new middle class that has developed as a byproduct 
of this very system. I will also argue that a kind of institutional 
fetishism, which is deeply entrenched in the main currents of the 
German labor movement, is a major obstacle facing any successful: 
fight against such a development. ‘ 

. To understand the labor movement and the corporatist welfare 
state of which the movement’s mainstream has become an integral 
part, we must take into account the feudal legacy that is- 
incorporated in these modern phenomena. Feudalism in Germany 
was marked by decentralized political power held by a number of 
regional princes, above which was a weak central power, and the. 
separate economic autonomy of the medieval city, which. permitted 
the development of wealthy and powerful. craft guilds. This 
separation is reflected in the labor movement’s strict division of 
labor between the SPD and the trade unions. Labor’s political 
concern has been the transformation of the feudal state into a 
democratic state; in the SPD’s early years this often was called a 
“people’s state.” As a reaction to feudalism’s fragmented power, the 
SPD pushed for unity among the masses of people, sometimes 
ignoring the dividing lines of class, as the social base for the 
democratic .state. The goal of such a state was to improve the 
condition of working people through legislation. The trade unions, . 
however, were to concentrate on ‘collective bargaining with 
employers. They were not to mobilize workers for political action, 
especially not for political strikes. Since the unions arose originally - 
from the medieval craft guilds, they were not only prepared to 
confine themselves to a narrowly defined economic role, but they 
also developed a strong productivist ideology that made it almost 
impossible to organize unskilled workers. 

The separation between the SPD and the unions became highly 
problematic at the beginning of the First World War, when the 
party approved credits the government had requested from the 
parliament to finance Germany’s imperial aggression. At the same 
time, union leadership was not prepared to engage in autonomous 
political action. The left within the party and the unions, which 
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later founded the Communist Party, had neither a mass following 
nor organizational capacities during the first years of the war. 
Things became even worse after the war. The Weimar Republic was 
seen by the SPD as the incarnation of their vision of a people’s 
state, and the labor movement would not break the republic’s 
parliamentary rules, not even when mass action, like a general 
strike, would have been the only way to stop Nazism’s rise to 
power. s 

Feudalisws imprint on labor and the welfare state led, in 
summary, to a sharp differentiation between political and economic 
struggles; the formet have been restricted to parliamentary activity 
and the latter have been largely concentrated on skilled workers, 
leaving the lower strata of the working class pretty much on the 
sidelines. i 

Capital has also been shaped by feudalism. The feudal heritage is 
reflected in the adoption of the craft guilds system of industrial 
training supplemented by theoretical education in the universities, 
both of which have favored incremental innovations along established 
paths of technological development. It was only with the beginnings 
of industrial capitalism that Germany saw a number of radical 
innovations, which led to the emergence of the chemical and . 
automobile industries. But even here, the fact that these are still 
leading sectors of the German economy shows the preponderance of 
incremental over radical innovation. The third leading sector, 
machine tools, emerged directly out of medieval handicrafts and as 
a consequence is dominated by small and medium-sized firms, 
whereas the chemical and automobile sectors are dominated by big 
corporations. The early phase of these latter two industries saw a 
predominance of horizontal concentration, as opposed to the vertical 
integration characteristic of U.S. corporations. For a while, this 
supremacy of horizontal mergers allowed the continuation of long- 
established forms of work organization, including the use of skilled 
work. Even after assembly-line production was introduced’ on a 
mass scale, the degradation of work typical of Fordist and Taylorist 
methods remained more limited in Germany than in many other 
countries. This combination of concentrated capital with a relatively 
highly-skilled workforce was a breeding ground for the idea of 
replacing chaotic market regulation, and its cycle of boom and bust, 
with a corporatist regulation resting jointly on the shoulders of 
labor and capital. The union and SPD leadership believed that this 
would both overcome economic crisis and circumvent class struggle, 
which was seen as the outcome of unreasonable capitalists on the 
one side and unskilled, rude, and backward workers on the other. 

The notion of corporatist regulation based on scientific insights 
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and reason was even stronger after industrial corporations and 
banks merged into a unified finance capital. Regulation of credit 
was seen as an effective tool to control industrial production 
without the interference of volatile markets. Implicit in this focus 
om economic regulation on the company level is also a rejection of. 
macroeconomic regulation. This is a view that was not only shared 
by many in the labor movement, even its radical currents, but also 
by: many within the middle and ruling classes. Corporatism within 
companies at the oligopolistic sectoral level on the one hand, and 
an.anti-Keynesian stand: on the other, became the widely shared 
consensus which set the tone for economic and social developments 
in western Germany all through the postwar years and right into the 
present. ; l 

The German model of economic development, as it came into 
being: after the Second World War, is shaped not only by 
institutional continuity and a consensus across classes which puts. 
economic prosperity, political stability, and social compromise first, 
but also .by its strong export orientation. Selling German made. 
products: on world markets was, and still is, seen as the ultimate 
corroboration of-their value and also as a prerequisite for prosperity. 
Therefore, the consensus mentioned above includes a mercantilist 
project of conquering foreign markets. This overarching goal of 
economic policies was pursued by the German bourgeoisie and . 
accepted by the main: currents within the labor movement long 
‘before international competitiveness became the propaganda slogan 
of neoliberal restructuring in the 1980s. In fact, it has been part of 
western: Germany’s reintegration into the capitalist world after the 
defeat of the Third Reich. Thus the internal corporatism that has 
been a part of capitalist development right from the beginning and 
that took on a new form with the transition from fascist 
dictatorship to a democratic, albeit capitalist, republic was 
complemented by mercantilist policies toward the world market. ' 
Both have remained in place until now, but they have produced 
changing macroeconomic outcomes over the past half century. 

Roughly speaking, we can divide the postwar period into the 
growth cycles of the 1950s and 1960s, a decade of transition in the 
1970s, the redistributive cycles of the 1980s and 1990s, and finally a 
phase of stagnation with deflationary tendencies that began after the 
last world economic downturn in 2001. As in other countries of the 
capitalist core, aggregate production grew at unprecedented rates 
during the first of these sub-periods, but nominal demand grew 
even faster. Therefore inflation accelerated, albeit at a gradual pace. 
During this sub-period, workers won higher real wages and shorter 
working hours. Though overall growth was triggered by exports, the 
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linking of real wage and productivity growth, the major outcome of 
collective bargaining in those years, helped to circumvent 
overproduction by raising mass consumption. 

The export-oriented growth common to both Germany and Japan, 
however, brought about a buildup of overcapacities on a world scale 
that could not be balanced by the existing pattern of real wage 
growth and government expenditures. A gap in aggregate demand 
could have been avoided by higher real wage growth and/or. 
increasing government expenditures, but in practice such a strategy, 
which can be labeled “left-Keynesian,” had no chance of realization. 
` There were four reasons for this. First, technological development 

has become ever more capital-intensive, or in Marxian terms, the 
organic composition of capital has risen, therefore. putting 
downward pressure on the rate of profit. Second, a working class 
that had just recently learned how to win rising standards of living - 
was able and willing to fight for nominal wage increases. Third, 
inflation, which had accelerated in these struggles over income 
distribution, was seen as a major threat to exports. Therefore, a 
majority within the ruling class opted for restrictive economic 
policies to lower inflation and raise profits by weakening workers’ 
bargaining power. Fourth, even within the labor movement only a 
minority wanted to go in the direction of left-Keynesianism; the 
movement’s dominant currents had accepted the perceived need to 
curb inflation, even if this meant lower levels of employment that 
would come with restrictive macroeconomic policies. 

The turn against inflation led to the redistributive cycles of the 
1980s and 1990s, whose main feature was a restraint in wage growth 
that had two effects: First, a process of disinflation was set in 
motion, and second, real wage growth lagged behind productivity 
growth. In the short run, this led to a higher rate of profit, but, 
over time, due to a slowdown of the growth of mass consumption, 
aggregate growth, including realized profits, lost speed. Under these 
conditions of contained accumulation, not even a further shortening 
of working hours could hinder a decline in employment. The rise in 
unemployment also led to a widening gap between gross and net 
wages, since unemployment benefits are mainly financed by 
contributions that are deducted from the wage bill. 

The two processes of contained accumulation and disinflation 
brought the German economy to the edge of stagnation and deflation 

‘when the world economy turned from boom to bust in 2001. For the 
first time since the Second World War, exports failed to stimulate 
domestic demand. Prolonged fiscal austerity, restrained wage 
growth, and rising unemployment led to a situation in which low- 
paid workers, who spend all of their income, were forced to cut 
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their spending further and higher-paid workers increased their 
savings, since they could not rely on social welfare provisions as in 
previous times. Even rising exports could not prevent the economy 
-from stagnating. 

Under-these conditions, corporatism will be less able to produce 
social integration. To understand why, it. is important to consider 
two basic principles of the German welfare state: One is that 
payments, such as unemployment benefits and pensions for retired 
workers, are mostly financed by deductions from gross wages. The 
other is that individual entitlements depend on the level of wages 
that a worker formerly received. To compensate for the fiscal crisis 
of the welfare state brought about by the end of postwar prosperity 
and the subsequent emergence of mass unemployment, individual 
entitlements were pruned little by little over the last three decades. 
With ever more people eligible for welfare provisions of some sort 
but ever lower individual entitlements, the share of. welfare 
expenditures in GDP was held constant. This was possible only 
. because nominal gross wages rose throughout these years,; ‘and with 
them the financial base for social security taxes. 

Today, with the overall wage bill stagnating or even sinking, 
there is not only the problem of more and-more people who are 
eligible for welfare provisions but also the problem of a lack of 
revenues to finance such provisions. This is exacerbated by the 
‘trend of employers to turn regular full-time jobs, which include 
benefits for the workers as well as contributions to the welfare 
system, into precarious jobs where workers are excluded from 
anything that: goes. beyond a‘:minimum of social security. Thus, 
„economic stagnation has led to an unprecedented fiscal crisis of the 
welfare state and ever decreasing provisions for those who cannot 
make a living without that very system. While its institutional 
setting might remain in place, the character of the welfare state 
appears to be changing from one which guaranteed social security, 
albeit at very different levels, to the vast majority of the population, 
to a polarizing system, where the privileges of the middle class and 
the highest strata of the working class are maintained at the 
expense of the working poor, the unemployed, and a growing 
number of pensioners. Unfortunately, while the number of these + 
people. is growing, resistance against such'a fundamental change 
remains pretty weak. The reasons for this are to be found in a 
changing class composition that has eroded the social base of the 
welfare state in its old form. 

Given the widely accepted priority for export-oriented growth in 
Germany, a strong industrial unionism had an important role to - 
play. Not only did it help, as shown above, to create purchasing 
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power by pushing for higher real wages and securing the funding of 
the welfare state, but the productivist ideology that industrial 
unions inherited from the crafts unions prevented strong worker 
resistance against new technologies, thus helping to maintain a 
competitive edge on world markets. For these reasons, the drive for 
higher exports and the self-image of the unions as a countervailing 
power to capital have entered into an always contested but 
nonetheless long-lasting relationship. 

In shaping this relationship, the metal workers’ union, IG Metall, 
had, and still has, a major impact, for a number of reasons. IG 
Metall organizes workers in the production of machine tools and 
automobiles, which are, as we have seen, two of the leading sectors 
of the German economy. It also organizes workers in steel 
production, one of the most important inputs for export industries. 
Moreover, all these fields of production cover everything from big 
corporations to small and medium-sized firms. This heterogeneity 
is reflected in a carefully balanced wage scale. All the different 
sectors and occupations represented by IG Metall have put the union 
into a position where it shapes the collective imagination of the 
German working class to a very high degree and where it also is the 
leader in collective bargaining, setting the benchmarks for other 
unions following suit. 

IG Metall also has leadership over the service workers’ union, 
Verdi, which is, in terms of membership, even bigger than the metal 
workers’ union, organizing public sector workers, transportation, 
and the trading and financial sectors. There are two reasons why IG 
Metall has the upper hand over the service sector union. First, the . 
latter came out of a merger of smaller unions just a couple of years 
ago and thus lacks the coherence that has developed in the metal 
workers’ unions over many decades. Second, the prevalent 
productivist ideology, which is widely shared across class borders, 
regards service workers as more or less unproductive, bringing 
about high costs but only small benefits. From this angle, 
employment in these sectors is seen as inferior to industrial 
production, which brings together skilled workers and 
technologically advanced machinery. This widespread, and therefore 
politically quite influential, view is mirrored ideologically in the 
neoclassical notion of labor and capital as factors of production 
which have to be combined in the most efficient way and have 
nothing to do with one having power over and exploiting the other. 
Picking up on these ideas, IG Metall and other unions often try to 
play the role of a neutral moderator when it comes to labor disputes 
on the shop floor or at the factory level. 

On the whole, the trade unions’ position in German corporatism, 
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for which IG Metall is the role model, is quite ambiguous. On the 
one hand, they claim to organize and represent the whole working 
class in one sector against capital. But on the other hand, they also 
keep control over workers’ struggles that threaten to move beyond 
the productivist and mercantilist consensus which ties labor and 
capital together. Usually the balance between corporatist integration 
.and autonomous claims of workers could be maintained by some 
sort of “controlled activism.” Only on very few occasions have 
‘unions either given up their autonomy totally to become part of the 
state apparatus or been unable to keep control- over workers’ 
struggles. 5 

Corporatist moderation of NT -labor relations has always been 
selective in a certain way. The reason is that unskilled workers are 
seen as contributing only marginally to the collectively produced 
wealth, a stigma they share with service workers. This marginal 
position has put them on the very end of the wage scale. During: the 
postwar prosperity, however, there were not many of these workers, 
and the distances to the next better paid ranks were fairly small. 
Poorly paid, they still were regarded as members of the same class 
as skilled-workers. 
` The presumption that there is one ‘working class, however 
differentiated inside it might be, started to crumble when the end 
‘of postwar prosperity gave rise to economic restructuring. Two 
divisions that undermined corporatism’s social base have gradually 
‘arisen over the last three decades. First, there is the division 
between workers ‘whose working conditions are regulated by — 
collective bargaining agreements and those who perform precarious 
work that is low paid, very often: involuntarily part-time. and 
temporary. Second, there is the so-called wedge between gross and 
net ' wages, which emerged: and widened with ever higher 
contributions to pay for unemployment benefits, health-insurance, 
and pensions. 

- Employers and bourgeois media. have bes very successful in 
telling workers who are represented by unions and are eligible for 
the welfare system that a growing number of supposedly voluntarily 
unemployed people exploit the welfare state that is financed by the 
former’s social security taxes. Instead of being angry about mass 

unemployment and the pressure it puts on the social standards of 
those still working, there is growing acceptance of the bourgeoisie’s 
drive to cut welfare: spending. This is even true for many workers 
who might soon need such welfare assistance. Spending cuts are 
not only approved for ideological reasons, though. There also is a 
widespread willingness to accept wage freezes or cuts and longer 
hours as long as workers can keep their jobs, because nobody 
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expects to find a position that is regulated by collective bargaining 
agreements and offers benefits after a layoff. Accepting precarious 
work seems to be the only way to find a new job. 

Downsizing the working class is just one thing that has happened 
in the course of economic restructuring. The new middle class of 
so-called professionals—like lawyers, consultants, and journalists— 
whose roots go back to the early days of monopoly capitalism, and 
which grew in massive numbers during the postwar boom, has been 
able to consolidate its position. Partly this happened because these 
professionals became an active force in the economic restructuring, | 
supplying the expertise and producing the propaganda used to make 
such steps seem like a hard but unavoidable path to prosperity. 

. The position of this middle class relies much more on symbolic 
than on economic capital, which distinguishes it from the 
bourgeoisie. For this reason the former is, especially in times of 
economic stagnation, in fear of losing its status. To prevent this 
from happening, they have led a drive to capture the welfare state 
and exclude growing numbers of the old working-class base from 
that very system. Ideologically this has taken the form of a “third 
way,” which supposedly would overcome old schemes of 
redistribution via the welfare state with a system that would 
activate people, thus fostering economic growth. In practice, third 
way policies not only polarized the distribution of income, social 
security, and access to public services, but they also brought about 
a major transformation of the SPD. Its electorate has always been 
wider socially than union membership; nonetheless the latter has 
been the core of the former ever'since unions andthe SPD came 
into being as the two main forces of labor in Germany. Only recently 
has this core of skilled workers been more and more replaced by 
the new middle class as the SPD’s social base. Politically; the labor 
movement is faced with two difficulties now: One is the change of 
class composition, which has weakened well-established forms of 
union representation, and the other is that unions, which are already 
weakened, have lost their counterpart in the political arena. 

Mass unemployment and economic restructuring have hollowed 
out the labor side of German corporatism. This has led to a 
transformation of the SPD into a third way party and put the unions 
on the defensive. Since corporatism—including the collective 
bargaining and the welfare state which have been an integral part of 
it—was part of a general consensus, its crumbling base shakes not 
only labor organizations but the whole political system. In the state 
apparatus, and even in the conservative CDU and certain factions of 
the bourgeoisie, like highly regulated craft industries, there are 
currents that prefer a corporatist moderation of capital-labor 
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relations: over::a combination -of unfettered markets and ,an 
authoritarian state. However, there is an important ceneradiccion: 
which must be recognized, one which arose, out of the crisis of 
corporatism and also shapes the way the-crisis is dealt with.. 
Consensus on the necessity of the welfare state and organized labor. 
‘is still widespread,. but it, is almost: absent in the parliamentary 
system, where something like a capitalist unity, party. is pushing. for 
ever lower social: standards. Although their outcomes are widely 
disliked, these~policies rely on another consensus that has been 
around over the decades, that.it is necessary to. stand the test of 
world markets. .In order-to increase exports, a majority of people, 
from all different classes, accept the perceived need, to lower wages 
and: dismantle the welfare state in oo . to increase international 
competitiveness. 

The reaction of the trade unions to this contradiction: wd the 
crisis of corporatism has been to argue for the maintenance of a 
tried and true system, which has only come under pressure because 
of. a misguided political. class. While the defense of corporatism’s 
institutional framework is shared.by a vast majority .of unionists, 
from the rank-and-file to the leadership, the strategic, claims ‘that 
are attached to it take two different directions... + 

The: conservative reaction to the crisis of. corporatism - takes up 
‘third way-rhetoric by’stressing the needs of highly-skilled . workers. 
for whom collective bargaining means not social. protection but a 
restriction on-.their creativity.. While it-might be an illusion within, 
the upper ranks of the working class that, individual bargaining 
gives them better wages and working conditions than collective 
agreements, trade union policies. along those lines will. at best 
defend ‘the privileges -of -the -upper strata of the working class 
against those who have to work harder and for lower pay. Former 
attempts’ to ‘organize the whole class in-one sector and:keep a 
. balance between: its internal divisions might be replaced by a deep 
split between labor aristocracy and. proletariat, Such a development 
would not imply that unions would disappear, but that they would 
undergo a transformation similar to that which the SPD. went 
through only recently, The old partnership between unions and the 
SPD, which is in crisis right now, might be reestablished, if both 
parts go down the third way. 

` Luckily, there is opposition within the unions against such a 
_ dévelopment, Against the perceived necessity to cut social spending, 
the adoption of Keynesian policies is recommended to create 
economic growth and employment and to take fiscal pressures off 
the welfare state. By this, it also should be possible to maintain; or 
even improve, social standards. Since the SPD has turned against 
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such a Keynesian-welfarist strategy, unions need, it is. argued, to 
extend their playing field beyond collective bargaining into the 
political sphere by allying with social movements, such as the new 
social justice movement. It would be a major step forward if those 
who want to ally with the social justice movement prevailed over 
those who want to take the third way. For this to happen, a few 
obstacles have to be overcome, however. 

The first and most important is that third way politics are not 
only proposed by a small number of trade. union intellectuals but 
have a social base within union membership. Within the upper 
ranks of the working class there are many workers who see the 
possibility of maintaining their jobs by increasing competitiveness 
and cutting the ties to those at the low end of the class. 
Productivist ideology, which relates productivity and income to 
formal education, backs this view and therefore is a major roadblock 
to progressive union politics. 

A second problem is that Keynesianism is often seen as a way to 
full employment based on economic prosperity. But .it is highly 
unlikely, as well as undesirable for ecological reasons, that growth. 
rates like those of the postwar prosperity will recur. Under 
conditions of slow growth, or even stagnation, there is no need to 
cut wages and social spending. Should they be maintained, however, 
this surely stands in the way of capital’s drive for higher profits. 
What was possible during prosperity, sharing a growing pie between 
labor and capital, is not possible when growth rates are low. 
Therefore the corporatist notion of a “fair share” of income has to 
be replaced by something that employers started long ago—asking 
for a bigger share of the pie, even if this is at the expense of the 
antagonist class. Ironically enough, the leaderships of IG Metall and 
Verdi adopted the Keynesian program, to which only half-hearted 
lip-service has been given, only after the economic and social 
conditions for its application in a ‘corporatist manner were 
crumbling. Under the prevalence of economic stagnation and a 
severe polarization between the new middle class and precarious 
workers, any attempt to persuade: the Social Democratic party to 
turn to Keynesianism again is doomed. 

The recent call by the SPD for a federal election clearly indicates 
that the third way is a dead end. Thus the question arises whether 
the labor movement should try to reinvent Keynesian policies to 
pursue its immediate goals or whether it. has to develop new 
strategies that reflect the economic and social changes which have 
led to the exhaustion of Keynesianism. Not only are the main 
currents within the trade unions now calling for such a strategic 
orientation, but as mentioned above, some unionists have started to 
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build a new party, the Electoral Alternative for Jobs and Social 
Justice (WASG), which is trying to give the SPD traditions of 
Keynesianism and corporatism a new voice. 

These endeavors have gained ground only in western Germany. 
The ideas of fiscal stimulation and redistribution did not come to 
eastern Germany until unification, a time when such measures had 
lost much of their postwar appeal and efficacy. Moreover, the 

industrial downsizing that went along with East Germany’s 
transformation to capitalism brought about an unprecedented 
accumulation of debt, which discredited the notion of deficit 
spending even further. Such skepticism is articulated by the Party: of 
Democratic Socialism (PDS), the successor of the old state-ruling 
Socialist Unity Party, which also represents the failure of state 
socialism. While it has so far been unable to develop a new socialist 
politics, it still articulates a deep dissatisfaction with a capitalism 
that came in the name of prosperity but brought unemployment and 
economic decline. 

Realizing the regional limitations of the WASG and the PDS, the 
leaders of the two parties have decided that only together do they 

have a chance to articulate progressive policies on the federal level. 

_ This is most obvious in purely electoral terms. Since parties have to 
pass a 5 percent threshold of the total vote, both might fail if they 
run for parliament independently, but they will most likely succeed 
running together. 

The alliance between these two organizations, which carry the 
burden of the histories of state socialism in the East and welfare 
capitalism in the West, represents a significant step forward. This 
is proved by the hysterical anger of the neoliberal commentators in 
the dominant media. The prospects of this left alliance, however 
clouded by history, depend on the continuing growth of working- 
class rejection of the neoliberal regime. In the same period as the 
alliance emerged, polls showed a majority of Germans coming to 
reject the capitalist European constitution. The alliance was born in 
fierce argument, and the hysteria of neoliberal commentators was 
matched by the vitriol of sectarian leftist critique, the latter not 
entirely without good basis. But the fact remains that the new. 
alliance seems to attract many of those who are disappointed with 
capitalism’s present economic stagnation, social polarization, and a 
perceived lack of political alternatives. Aspirations to build a more 
equitable and free society that come with such disappointment may 
eventually learn from labor’s past failures, in both East and West. 
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More than a year‘after the supposed “transfer of soveréignty” the 
war of aggression that the United States is waging in Iraq shows no. 
sign of: ‘abating. Washington’s plan is to continue to-occupy Iraq, by: 
force until it is brought ‘securely within the American Empire. -After 
that U.S. troop presence in the major urban centers can be sharply 
reduced and its remaining. forces relocated to a few strategic 
military bases, with the new Iraqi government security. forces 
stepping in to replace American troops in. most parts of.the country. 
© However, the fierce resistance unleashed ‘by guerrilla forces and: 
the adamant refusal of the: wider population ‘to accept the: U.S.. 
imposed system make these objectives: currently . unattainable, Iraqi 
security forces are unable at’present to carry out the task assigned: 
to them in, the more optimistic. occupation scenarios.. Nor is this 
likely to change anytime soon. The Iraqification of the war is still; 
more a 'dream than a reality and may-remain that way indefinitely.’ 

- The’ United States is thus caught in a classic trap.of its own: 
making, ‘It cannot: pull out: without relinquishing its. spoils of war, 
which given Iraq’s enormous oil reserves and-its key geopolitical. 
position in the Persian’ Gulf oil region as a whole are far from 
meager. And’ it cannot do so without “losing face” as in. the: 
Vietnam’ War. Yet, its invasion and occupation of Iraq has turned 
into an endless and ‘costly effort im which ‘its:imperial objectives 
seem further and further from realization: As in the case: of any. 
_ occupying power caught in such a trap, the United States has been 
forced to rely increasingly on the promotion of official terror, 
widespread and indiscriminate arrests, torture of prisoners, and 
political corruption—in addition to the direct imposition of military 
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force—in a desperate attempt to achieve its ends. 

New revelations on the use of torture by the-occupying power 
come out almost, every day and tell. the story of. a systematic 
campaign that knows no bounds (see The Torture. Papers). At the 
same: time revelations of U.S, efforts to influence the January 30, 
2005, Iragi- election, are further undermining U.S. imperial rule.. 
Washington’s attempts to-fix the, election were aimed at weakening 
the Shiite religious, majority with its strong connections to Iran by 
reinforcing the political slate controlled by America’s staunchest 
political ally, then acting Prime- Minister Iyad Allawi, a secular 
Shiite: who’ had previously collaborated with Western intelligence 
agencies. -But. this appears to have backfired,, creating more 
resentment toward the, United. States. , The U.S. rigging of the 
elections—for example by reportedly funneling millions of dollars 
and. other support- into’ Allawi’s campaign—has. been impossible, to 
hide.. Given that the Sunnis were already effectively shut.out of the 
election’ by. the nature of the occupation. itself, and. that’, most 
candidates’ names were kept secret during the electoral: ‘campaign, 

_ the election in Iraq, has to’ be regarded..as. one of the most. bizarre 
and fraudulent in all of history. (See Seymour M. Hersh, “Get Out 
the Vote: Did Washington Manipulate Hag s Election, ” The New 
Yorker, July 25, 2005.) 

The unmitigated. disaster represented by the aL fated. Aimee 

- invasion and occupation:of Iraq has now reached such. ‘proportions 

‘that it is erigendering dissent even amongst some of those in :the 
upper'tiers of the U:S. ‘national security establishment. Thus John 
Deutch, deputy secretary of defense from 1994-1995 and director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency from 1995-1996, has recently taken a 
strong public’ stand, (“Time to Pull Out. And Not Just: ‘from Iraq,” 
New York Times, July 15, 2005) in which he insists onthe need for 

` the “prompt withdrawal” of U.S. troops from Iraq. “Those who 

argue that we should ‘stay the course’ becauise an early ‘withdrawal 
from Iraq would hurt America’ s global credibility,” he ‘argues, “must 
consider the, possibility that we will fail in our objectives in Iraq 
and suffer an even worse loss of credibility down the road.” This, 

Deutch insists, is exactly what is happening: “I do,not believe that 

we are making progress on any of our key objectives in Iraq. There 

may be days when security seems somewhat improved or when the 

Iraq government appears to be functioning better, but the underlying 

destabilizing effect of the insurgency is undiminished.” Hence, he 

argues that “the best strategy now is a prompt withdrawal: plan 
consisting of clearly defined political; military and economic 
elements. Politically, the United States should declare its intention 
to remove its troops and urge the Iraq government and its neighbors 
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to recognize the common regional interest in allowing Iraq to evolve 
peacefully and without external intervention. The first Iraqi election 
under the permanent constitution, planned for Dec. 15, is an 
appropriate date for beginning the pull-out.” 

That such a policy is feasible and would probably allow the 
American Empire to cut its losses seems wbvious. Nevertheless, 
such a rational course of action is unlikely to be adopted by the 
Bush administration, which shows every sign of trying to stay the 
course in the hope of achieving its original objectives. None of this, 
however, takes away from the fact that demand for a “prompt pull- 
out” of troops is now being voiced by a figure recently at the very 
top of the national security establishment. This should be viewed as 
an indication of how serious the Iraq crisis has become. Such breaks 
in the elite consensus signal the existence of new opportunities for 
a mass resurgence of the peace movement. That movement, however, 
must draw its main opposition to the war not from the failures of 
the occupation but from the immorality of the war itself, i.e., from 
its opposition to imperialism. It should have one and only one 
demand: the immediate withdrawal of all U.S. troops from Iraq. 

A 

For those of you who have missed it, the new MR Webzine 
(www.mrzine.org), edited by Yoshie Furuhashi and containing daily 
content on the entire range of issues of concern to MR got off to a 
very successful launch on July 14, 2005 (Bastille Day), and has been 
providing penetrating analyses ever since. We encourage you to visit 
the site daily and to send in your own submissions of material or 
commentaries on articles. i 

A 

In the spring of this year MR coeditor John Bellamy Foster was 
elected Chair Elect of the Marxist Sociology Section of the American 
Sociological Association. The Marxist Section, membership of which 
has recently fluctuated between 300 and 400 members, came into 
being thirty years ago and has been a resolute voice for historical 
materialism and critical analysis in the academy. As part of its 
activities the Marxist Section produces a quarterly newsletter 
containing short articles, often commenting on contemporary events. 
The most recent edition of this newsletter can be found at http:// 
www.personal.psu.edu/faculty/k/b/kbh4/. 

A 


Wwe were pleased to learn of the publication in Iran of The 
Book of Social Review No. 1—In Memory of Paul Sweezy, edited by 
Khalil Rostamkhani. The volume includes Borzoo Nabet’s short 
memoir, “A Cup of Tea: Summer of 72,” which appeared in 
translation in the February 2005 issue of MR. The book, published 
in Farsi only, is available from Baztabnegar Publishing House, P.O. 
Box 14335-1174, Tehran, Iran. 
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violent incident at the Hastings Jute Mill in Rishra. Workers were 
agitated due to the management’s decision of paying only part of the puja 
bonus before the pujas. In October 2004, agitated workers ofthe Ladlo . 
Jute Mill in Bauria; Howrah, fought managers after a worker was killed 
one evening when a jute bale fell on him from a crane. This list of 
incidents is not exhaustive and is given just to gauge the situation. The 
tripartite agreement between: mill owner-government-existing ‘unions 
linking 33% of wage with production could not be implemented in the 
majority of mills in the face of -workers’ militant protest. The state 
government consistently treats these spontaneous outbursts as.a law and 
order problem, and not as industrial disputes. 

Each incident looks to be a coincidence, yet the background pattern: is 
that of a neoliberal assault on workers’ rights that no part of India has 
escaped. The mainstream media Economic Times wrote in their edition of 
2nd April, 2005, that “[nJon-payment of dearness allowance arrears to 
over two lakhs jute mill workers in West Bengal is likely to escalate 
labour and law and order problem in state. Although, the mill owners 
have already started paying current DA, most of them have refrained from 
clearing DA arrears for the last eleven months amounting,to Rs. 25 crore 
from February onwards”. 27 out’ of 59 jute mills in West Bengal were 
Provident Fund defaulters. Apart from PF and ESI, non-payment. of 
gratuity to retired jute mill workers, running into hundreds of crore, is 
also increasing hardship. A newly established jute mill in Mongalpur, 
Raniganj under the industrialization programme of Asansol-Development 
Authority has set an example by running the whole factory with the 
trainees only for three years until protest broke out. The trainees were 
paid. a stipend of Rs.600 per month. Spontaneous anger when unions fail 
to stand with the workers has appeared as well in .the tea industry., The 
most glaring example of outbugst is the Dalgaon incident, where workers 
of Dalgaon Tea Estate torched the house of the union leader with tragic 
results. ` 

Such’ spontaneous outburst is not limited to some particular states. In 
a recent incident, 225 miners of Uranium Corporation of India Limited | 
have taken a novel’ form ‘of agitation. According to a UCIL official, 271 
workers of Jadugoda mines in Jharkhand on the morning shift entered the 
pits and after descending to a depth of 555 metres, refused to come-out: 
As the news spread, around 70 workers of the neighbouring Bhatinda 
mines followed suit. Soon after, miners of UCIL’s Narwapahar, Tuamdih 
and Bandhuharang pits also stopped working. With mill workers joining 
hands with them, around 4,500 UCIL employees went on strike. The UCIL 
official said the miners had kept with them the only key to the main lift 
that descends to the mine depths, making it virtually impossible to get 
access. This was not a union sponsored programme and workers were not 
ready to listen to their leaders. They came out of the pit after 65 hours 
only after an agreed wage hike of 18%, a hike the authorities had been 
adamant they would never give. 

These incidents are neither isolated cases nor a “law and order” 
problem, they show that social forces can defy all the oppressive measures 
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meted out to them. One might say that these are the plebian way of 
settling the neoliberal account. .The Indian working class again and again 
has provided itself with angry and intelligent leaders at the local level, 
despite communalist and fascist intimidation, despite media dishonesty, 
and despite police and judicial repression. Yet in the end history teaches 
that spontaneous revolts and confrontations lead nowhere. The Indian 
communist movement in its diversity must find the resources to meet the 
demand for organisation and collective action. But as a nationwide 
counter-offensive ‘to the neoliberal regime begins to catch fire, honest 
forces on the left that have become used to retreat must see the hopeful 
signs, and change course. For those whose leftism is just talk and who in 
practice side consistently with repression, it seems to us that the ground 
on which they stand is starting to disappear. . 


i A 
Monthly Review in conquest of the air? Wasn’t it a private 
kingdom of weapons, ‘toxics, and lies? Great news for all of us, 
humble terrestrians. 
—Eduardo Galeano, Greeting on launching of MR Webzine, 
July 14, 2005 


MONTHly review fifty years AGO 


Having lived through a British Century, the 19th, during 
which the oligarchy of Great Britain told mankind what to do 
.. and where to go, power-hungry members and outriders of the 
American oligarchy propose to usher in an American Century, 
the 20th, during which they will tell mankind what to do and 
where to go. 

Some of us have suggested to the American oligarchs: that 
it would be juster, more’ generous, .kindlier, and wiser to 
dedicate our efforts to creating a Human Century, devoted to 
the task of providing an opportunity for the greatest number 
of healthy and happy human beings to live a good life on the 
planet. The oligarchy calls us un-American, however, and 
threatens with ostracism, the penitentiary, or worse, those 
who hold and express such dangerous thoughts. 

—Scott Nearing, “World Events,” 
Monthly Review, September 1955 
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The Gurgaon workers were fighting against the oppressive work culture 
of the’ multinational corporations (“MNCs”) that the World Bank and 
Chidambaram&Co. relentlessly seek to impose nationwide. For the HMSI 
workers it was a battle for their dignity as human beings, and very quickly 
for their jobs as well. A Japanese manager kicked a worker on the shop 
floor in December 2004. The services of ‘four workers who came to his 
rescue were terminated. Fifty workers protested, and were also placed on. 
suspension. The agitation built up and more workers joined. On 25 June, 
advertisements were out for recruitment of new. workers. On 27 June, the 
bus that transports workers to the factory did not arrive and when they 
somehow reached their workplace, they found the gate closed and that 
orders had been given to forcibly throw them out if they entered the 
premises. 3000 workers were suspended by 27 June. Other cases of 
humiliation were also reported at the hands of the management, 
molestation of a woman worker and the turban of'a Sikh employee being 
pulled off. In the course of a working day, the workers said that they could 
go to the toilet only after signing to relieve themselves and that too only 
after every three and-half hours. While labour had been provided to 
Honda for the whole month of June, the workers had not received payment. 
Spontaneous, brave and strong action by the workers brought results no 
longer obtainable (despite labour laws that remain on the statute books) 
from a judiciary that consistently sides with the ‘employers. Honda backed 
down, and for the time being the HMSI workers have recovered jobs and 
dignity, and their struggle has been a model for workers throughout India. 

According to an independent survey by the Centre for Education and 
Communication, more than 90 per cent of the 800-plus large or medium 
industrial units in the Gurgaon~Manesar-Dharuhera belt do not allow the 
faintest sign of union activity. The ‘general pattern in this highly 
prosperous industrial enclave, where more than 100 MNCs have invested, 
is embarrassingly bad: low wages, prevalence of casual labour, hiring of 
contract labour for regular jobs, arbitrary lockouts, coercive “good- 
conduct” undertakings, extreme job insecurity, absence of skill- 
improvement schemes, and authoritarian shop floor practices. HMSI thus is 
not a unique case. Honda is only one reflection of the present climate, the 
product of fifteen years of an employer offensive against workers’ rights 
throughout India. A working class counter-offensive is at last in sight in 
other locations as well. f 

In spite of having a long history of union activity, the workers of the 
jute industry and tea plantations of West Bengal in recent years have 
shown a series of sudden outbursts defying the existing union leaders, 
political parties and police. In January 2001, workers at Baranagar Jute 
Mill staged a demonstration against laying off a worker and gheraoed the 
personnel manager inside a room for six hours. The chief executive refused 
reinstatement of the worker, got irritated and fired a shot, which hit a 
worker who died on the way to hospital. As a result, the workers got 
furious and responded vigorously. All the existing unions condemned the 
incident. In the same a year, violence at Ganges Jute Mill at Bansberia 
claimed the life of casual worker. Again in October 2002, there was a 
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India’s economy expanded at a. yearly rate of 8.1 percent in April-June 
in comparison to last year’s 6.9% figure. On' this occasion Union Finance 
Minister P. Chidambaram said, “I am happy about the first quarter results. 
But we are still only the second fastest growing economy in the world. I 
think we should aim to become the first.” China’s economy is reported to 
have expanded at the rate of 9.5 percent in the same period..In fact this 
represents no significant change in a pattern that has lasted for the last 
half-century; Chinas industrial growth rate has been about one: and half 
times that of India: over the entire period. See R: Nagaraj, “Industrial - 
Growth in China and India : A Preliminary Comparison” EPW, May 21. 
2005. Nonetheless the ruling classes jubilantly celebrate these figures, 
and the mainstream media are so busy in depicting a “feel good” picture 
that it has once again almost forgotten to cover the “other India” —where 
the majority is poor. 

The news of a major outbreak of Japanese encephalitis that has killed 
“hundreds of children in Utter Pradesh in northern India has been almost 
blacked out from the media. Over the last rwo months, hospitals in the 
Gorakhpur region of U.P. have been overcrowded with "victims of the 
disease. The death toll, almost all children, from the outbreak of Japanese 
encephalitis (JE) has now reached over 700. Because there is no cure for 
the disease, medica] staff can try only to ease its symptoms, providing 
drugs to treat fevers and convulsions or inserting feeding tubes when -> 
children become unconscious. At least another 3,040 patients remain 
hospitalized, most of them children, said O.P. Singh, the state’s director 
- general of health services. With a fatality rate between 30 and 60 percent, 
senior health ministry officials predict that JE could claiin over 2,000 lives 
by Deéember. Seventy five percent of encephalitis or “brain fever” 
survivors in India are left with sqme type of disability for life. Fa ; 

But encephalitis is not new in U.P. or, rather, in India. Japanese 
encephalitis occurs across wide areas in Asia, where about 50,000 cases — 
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Organizing Ecological Revolution 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


My subject—organizing ecological revolution—has as its initial 
premise that we are in the midst of a global environmental crisis of 
such enormity that the web of life of the entire planet is threatened and 
with it the future of civilization. 

This is no longer a very controversial prposiion. To be sure, there 
are different perceptions about the extent of the challenge that this 
raises. At one extreme there are those who believe that since these are 
human problems arising from human causes they are easily solvable. All 
we need are ingenuity and the will to act. At the other extreme there 
are those who believe that the world ecology is deteriorating on a scale 
and with a rapidity beyond our means to control, giving rise to the 
gloomiest forebodings. 

Although often seen as polar opposites these views nonetheless share 
a common basis. As Paul Sweezy observed they each reflect “the belief 
that if present trends continue to operate, it is only a matter of time 
until the human species irredeemably fouls its own nest” (Monthly 
Review, June 1989). 

The more we learn about current environmental trends the more the 
unsustainability of our present course is brought home to us. Among 
the warning signs: 

@There is now a virtual.certainty that the critica] threshold of a 2° C 
(3.6° F) increase in average world temperature above the 
preindustrial level will soon be crossed due to the buildup of 
greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. Scientists believe that climate 
change at this level will have portentous implications for the 
world’s ecosystems. The question is no longer whether significant 
climate change will occur but how great it will be (International 
Climate Change Task Force, Meeting the Climate Challenge, January 
2005, http:/Avww.americanprogress.org). 

@There are growing worries in the scientific community that the 
estimates of the rate of global warming provided by the United 
Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), which 
in its worst case scenario projected increases in average global 


This is a revised version of a keynote address delivered to the Critical 
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- ; temperature of up to 5.8} G {10.4° F) by 2100, may prove to be too 
- low. For example, results ‘fromthe world’s largest climate modeling 
experiment’ based in* Oxford” University in Britain indicate that, 
global warming could increase almost twice as fast as the IPCC has 
estimated (London Times, January 27, 2005). 

#Experimients at the International Rice Institute and elsewhere have 
-led scientists to conclude that with each 1° C (18° F) increase in 
temperature, rice, wheat, and corn-yields could drop: 10 percent ` 
(Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, July 6, 2004; 
Lester Brown, Ourgrowing the Earth): 

#It is now clear that the world is within a feo) years of its peak oil 
production (known as Hubberts- Peak). The world economy is 
therefore confronting diminishing and ever more difficult to obtain 
oil. supplies, despite a rapidly increasing demand (Ken -Deffeyes, 
Hubbert’s Peak, David Goodstein, Out of Gas). All of this points to 
a’ growing world energy crisis and mounting resource wars. 

-¢The planet is facing global water shortages due to the drawing 
down of irreplaceable aquifers, which make up the bulk of the 
world’s fresh water supplies. This poses a threat to global 

agriculture, which has become a bubble economy based on the 
unsustainable exploitation of groundwater. One in four people in 
the world today do not have access to safe water (Bill McKibben, 
New York Review of Books, September 25, 2003). 

#Two thirds of the world’s major fish stocks are currently being 

` fished at or above their capacity. Over the last half-century 90 
percent of large predatory fish in the world’s oceans have been 

` eliminated (Worldwatch, Vital Signs 2005). ; 

+The species extinction: rate. is the highest in 65 million years with 
the prospect of cascading extinctions as the last remnants of intact 
ecosystems are removed. Already theʻextinction rate is approaching 
1,000 times the “benchmark” or natural rate (Scientific American, 
September 2005). Scientists -have pinpointed twenty-five hot spots 
on land that account for 44 percent of all vascular plant species 
and 35 percent of all species in four vertebrate groups, while taking 
up ‘only 1.4 percent of the world’s land-surface.: All .of these hot 

` spots are now thréatened with rapid annihilation due to human 
causes (Nature, February 24, 2000). í 

¢According to a study ‘published by the National Academy of 
Sciences in 2002, the world economy exceeded ‘the earth’s 
regenerative capacity in 1980 and by 1999 had gone beyond it by as 
much as 20 pércent. This means, according to the study’s authors, 
that “it would require 1.2 earths, or one earth for 1.2 years, to 
regenerate what humanity used in 1999” (Matthis Wackernagel, -et. 
al, “Tracking the Ecological Overshoot of the Human Economy,” 
Proceedings of the ‘National Academy of Sciences, July 9, 2002). 
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@The question of the ecological collapse of past civilizations from 
Easter Island to the Mayans is now increasingly seen as extending 
‘to today’s world capitalist system. This view, long held by > 
environmentalists, has recently been popularized by Jared Diamond 
in his book Collapse. oe RS a 

These and other warning bells indicate that -the present human 
relation to the environment is no longer supportable. The most 
developed capitalist countries have the largest per capita ecological 
footprints, demonstrating: that the entire course of world capitalist 
development at present represents a dead end. 

The main response of the. ruling capitalist class when confronted 
with the growing environmental challenge is to “fiddle: while Rome 
burns.” To the extent that it has a, strategy, it is to rely on 
revolutionizing the forces of production, i.e., on technical change, while 
keeping the existing system of social relations intact. It was Karl Marx 
who. first pointed in -The Communist Manifesto to “the constant 
revolutionizing of production” as a distinguishing feature of capitalist 
society. Today’s vested interests are counting on this built-in process of 
revolutionary téchnological change coupled with the proverbial magi¢ of 
the. market. to solve the environmental problem when and where this 
becomes necessary. = AD a 

ln stark contrast, many environmentalists now believe that 
technological revolution alone will be insufficient to solve the problem. 
and that a more far-reaching social] revolution aimed at transforming 
the present mode.of production is required. 

Historically addressing this question of the ecological transformation 
of society means that we need to ascertain: (1) where, the world 
capitalist system is heading at present, (2) the extent to which it can 
alter its course by technological or other means in response to today’s 
converging ecological and. social crises, and (3) the historical . 
alternatives to the existing system. The most ambitious attempt thus 
far to carry out such a broad assessment has come from the Global 
Scenario Group (http://www.gsg.org), a project launched in 1995 by the 
Stockholm Environmental Institute to examine the transition to global 
sustainability. The Global Scenario Group has issued three reports— 
Branch Points (1997), Bending the Curve (1998), and their culminating 
study, Great Transition (2002). In what follows I will focus on the last 
of these reports, the Great Transition.* 

As its name suggests, the Global Scenario Group employs alternative 
scenarios to explore possible paths that society caught in a crisis of 
ecological sustainability might take. Their culminating report presents 
three classes of scenarios: Conventional Worlds, Barbarization, and Great 
Transitions. Each of these contains two variants. Conventional Worlds 
“The authors of the Global Scenario Group’s Great Transition report are Paul Raskin, 
Tariq Banuri, Gilberto Gallopin, Pablo Gutman, Al Hammond, Robert Kates, and Rob 
Swart. 
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consists of Market Forces and Policy Reform. Barbarization manifésts 
itself in the forms of Breakdown and Fortress World. Great Transitions 
is broken down -into Eco-communalism and the New Sustainability 
Paradigm. Each scenario is associated with different thinkers: Market 
Forces with Adam Smith; Policy Reform with John Maynard Keynes and 
the authors of:thé 1987 Brundtland: Commission report; Breakdown with 
Thomas Malthus; Fortress World with Thomas Hobbes; Eco-: 
communalism with’ William Morris, Mahatma Gandhi, and E. ŒE 
uati and the’ New Sustainability Paradigm with John Stuart 
Mill 

Within the: Conventional Worlds scenarios Market Forces sands fot 
naked capitalism or neoliberalism. It représents, in the-words of the 
Great Transition report, “the firestorm of capitalist expansion.” Market 
Forcés is an ‘unfettered capitalist world order geared to the 
accumulation of capital and rapid economic growth without regard’ to: 
social or ecological costs. The principal problem raised by this scenario 
is its rapacious relation to humanity and the earth. : 

The diive to amass capital that is céntral-to a Market Bede regime 
is best ‘captured by Marx’s general formula of, capital’ (though ‘not ` 
referred to in the. Great’ Transition’ report itself). In a society of simple 
commodity production (an-abstract conception referring to pre-capitalist 
economic formations in which money ‘and the market play a subsidiary 
role), the circuit of commodities and money exists in a form, C-M-C,. 
in which distinct commodities or use valyes.constitute the end points 
of the economic process. A: commodity C embodying a definite use 
value is sold for money M which is used to purchase a diffetent 
commodity C. Each such circuit is completed with the consumption of 
a use value. 

In the case of capitalism, or generalized commodity production, 
however, the circuit of money and commodities begins and ends with 
money, or M-C-M. Moreover, since money is- merely a quantitative 
relationship such an exchange would have no meaning if the same 
amount of money were acquired at the end of the process as exchanged’ 
in the beginning, so the general formula for capital in reality takes the 
form of M-C-M’, where M’ equals M+Ami or surplus value.* What 
stands. out, when contrasted with simple commodity production, is 
that there is no real end to the process, since the object is not final use. 
but the accumulation of surplus value or capital. M-C-M’ in one year 
therefore results in the )m being reinvested, leading to M-C-M” in 
the next year and M-C-M” the year after that, ad infinitum. In other 
words, capital by its nature is self-expanding value. 


*Much of Marx’s analysis in Capital is concerned with where AM or surplus. value 
comes from. To answer this question, he argues, -it is necessary to go beneath the 
process of exchange and to explore the hidden recesses of capitalist production— 
where it is revealed that the source of surplus value is to be found in. the process of 
class exploitation. 
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The motor force behind this drive to accumulation is competition. 
‘The competitive struggle ensures that each capital or firm must grow 
and hence must reinvest its “earnings”. in order to survive. a8 

Such a system tends toward exponential growth punctuated by crises 
or temporary interruptions in the accumulation. process. The pressures 
placed on the natural environment are immense and will lessen only 
with the weakening and cessation of capitalism. itself.. During the last © 
half-century the world economy has grown more than seven-fold while 
the biosphere’s capacity to support such expansion has if anything 
diminished-,due..to human . ecological depredations (Lester Brown, 
Outgrowing the Earth). ; a ans “a 

The main assumption of those who advocate a Market Forces 
‘solution to the environmental] problem is that it will Jead to increasing 
efficiency in the consumption:-of environmental inputs by means, of 
technological revolution and continual market adjustments. Use of 
energy, water, and other natural resources will decrease per unit of 
economic output. This is. often referred to as “dematerialization.” 
Howevér, the central , implication of this argument is false. 
Dematerialization, to the extent that it can be said to exist, has been 
shown to be a much weaker tendency than M-C-M’. As the Global 
Transition report puts it,. “The ‘growth effect’ outpaces the “efficiency 
effect” | $ oa l 

. This can be understood concretely in terms of what has been called 
the Jevons Paradox, named after William Stanley Jevons who published 
The Coal Question in, 1865. Jevons, one of the founders of neoclassical 
economics, ‘explained that improvements in steam engines that 
decreased the use of coal per unit of output. also served to increase the 
scale of production as more and bigger factories were built. Hence, 
increased efficiency in the. use of coal had the paradoxical effect of 
expanding. aggregate, coal consumption. 

The perils of the Market Forces model are clearly visible in the 
environmental depredations during the two centuries since the advent 
of industrial capitalism, and especially in the last half-century. “Rather 
than abating” under a Market Forces regime, the Great Transition report 
-declares, “the unsustainable process of environmental degradation that 
we observe in today’s world would [continue to] intensify. The danger 
of crossing critical thresholds in global systems would increase, 
triggering events that would radically transform the planet’s climate 
and .ecosystems.” Although it is “the tacit ideology” of most 
international institutions, Market Forces leads inexorably to ecological 
and social disaster and even collapse. The continuation of “‘business- 
as-usual’ is a utopian fantasy.” 

A far more rational basis for hope, the report contends, is found in 
the Policy Reform scenario. “The essence of the scenario is the 
emergence of the political will for gradually bending the curve of 
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development toward a comprehensive set of sustainability targets,” 
including peace, human’ rights, economic development, and 
environmental quality. This is essentially the Global Keynesian’ strategy 
advocated by the Brundtland Commission Report in the late 1980s—an 
expansion of the welfare state, now conceived as an: environmental 
welfare state, to the entire world. It represents the promise of’ what 
environmental sociologists Call “ecological modernization.” 

The Policy Reform approach is -prefigured in various international 
agreements such as the Kyoto Protocol on global warming and the 
¿environmental reform measures advanced by the earth summits in Rio 
in 1992 and Johannesburg in 2002. Policy Reform would seek to 
decrease world inequality and poverty through foreign aid programs 
emanating from the rich countries and international institutions. It 
would promote envirorimental best practices through state-induced 
market incentives. Yet, despite the potential for limited ecological 
modernization, the realities of capitalism, the Great Transition report 
contends, would collide with Policy Reform. This is because Policy 
‘Reform remains a Conventional Worlds scenario—one in which the 
underlying values, lifestyles, and structures of the capitalist system 
endure. “The logic of sustainability and the logic of the global market 
are in tension. The correlation between the accumulation of wealth and 
the concentration of power erodes the political basis for a transition.” 
Under these circumstances the “lure ofthe God of Mammon and the 
Almighty dollar” will prevail. i 
“+ The failure of both of the Conventional Worlds scenarios to alleviate 
the problem of ecological decline means that Barbarization threatens: 
either Breakdown or the Fortress World. Breakdown is self-explanatory 
and to be avoided at all costs. The Fortress World emerges when 
“powerful regional and international actors comprehend the perilous 
forces leading to Breakdown” and arė able to guard their own interests 
sufficiently to create “protected enclaves.” Fortress World is a planetary 


- apartheid system, gated and maintained by force, in. which the gap 


between global rich and global poor constantly widens and the 
‘differential access to environmental resources and amenities increases 
sharply. It consists of “bubbles of privilege amidst oceans of 
‘misery....The elite[s] have halted barbarism at their gates and enforced 
a kind of environmental management and uneasy stability.” The general 
state of the planetary environment, however, would continue. to 
deteriorate in this scenario leading either to a- complete ecological 
Breakdown or to the achievement through revolutionary struggle of a 
more egalitarian society, such as Eco-communalism. 

This description of the Fortress World is remarkably similar to the 
scenario released in the 2003 Pentagon report, Abrupt Climate Change 
and its Implications for United States National Security (see “The 
Pentagon and Climate Change,” Monthly Review, May 2004). The 
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Pentagon report envisioned a possible shutdown due to global warming 
of the thermohaline circulation warming the North Atlantic, ‘throwing 
Europe ‘and North America into Siberia-like conditions. Under such 
unlikely but plausible circumstances relatively well-off populations, . 
including those in the United States, are pictured as building 

“defensive fortresses” around themselves to keep masses of would-be ` 
immigrants out. Military confrontations over scarce resources intensify. 

Arguably" naked capitalism and resource wars are already propelling 
the world in this direction at present, though without a cause as 
immediately earth-shaking as abrupt climate change. With the advent 
of the War of Terror, unleashed by the United States against one 
country after another since Septernber 11, 2001, an “Empire of Barbarism” 
is making its presence felt (Monthly Review, December 2004). 

‘Still, from the standpoint of the Global Scenario Group, the 
Barbarization scenarios are there simply to warn us of the worst 
possible dangers of ecological and social decline. A Great Transition, it 
is argued, is necessary if Barbarization is to be avoided. 

Theoretically, there are two Great Transitions scenarios’ envisioned 
by the Global Scenario Group: Eco-communalism' and the New 
‘Sustainability Paradigm. Yet’ Eco-communalism is never discussed in 
any detail, on the grounds that for this kind of transformation to come 
about it would be necessary for world society first to pass through 
Barbarization. The social revolution of Eco-communalism is seen, by the 
Global Scenario Group authors; as lying on the other side of Jack 
London’s Iron Heel. The discussion of Great Transition is thus confined 
to the New Sustainability Paradigm. i ; 

The essence of the New Sustainability Paradigm is that of a radical 
ecological transformation that goes against unbridled’ “capitalist 
hegemony” but stops short of full social revolution. It is-to be carried 
out primarily through changes in values and lifestyles’ rather than 
transformation of social structures. Advances in environmental 
technology and:policy that began with the Policy Reform scenario, but 
that were unable to propel sufficient environmental change due to the 
dominance of acquisitive norms, are here supplemented by a “lifestyle 
wedge.” 

In the explicitly utopian scenario of the New Sustainability Paradigm 
the United Nations is transformed into the “World Union,” a true 
“global federation.” Globalization has become “civilized.” The world 
market is fully integrated and harnessed for equality and sustainability 
not just wealth generation. The War on Terrorism has resulted in the 
defeat of the terrorists. Civil. society, represented by non- governmental 
organizations (NGOs), plays a leading role in society at both the 
national and global levels. Voting is electronic. Poverty is eradicated. 
Typical inequality has decreased to a 2-3:1 gap between the top -20 
percent and bottom 20 percent of society. Dematerialization is real, as 
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is the polluter pays principle. Advertising is nowhere to be seen. There 
has been a transition to a solar economy. The long commute from 
where people live to where they work is a thing of the past; instead 
there are “integrated settlements” that place home, work, retail shops, 
and leisure outlets in close -proximity. to each other.. The giant 
corporations have become forward-looking societal organizations, rather 
than simply private entities. They are, no longer concerned exclusively 
with the economic bottom line but have revised this “to include social 
equity and environmental sustainability, not.only as a means to profit, 
but. as ends.” 

Four agents of change are said to have combined to bring all of this 
about: (1) giant transnational corporations, (2) intergovernmental 
organizations, such as the United Nations, World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund, and World Trade Organization, (3) civil society acting 
through NGOs, and (4) a globally aware, environmentally-conscious, 
democratically organized world population. 

Underpinning this economically is the notion of a ‘stationary state, 
‘as depicted by Mill in his Principles of Political Economy (1848) and 
advanced today by the ecological economist Herman Daly. Most 
classical economists—including Adam Smith, David Ricardo, Thomas 
Malthus, and .Karl. Marx—saw the specter of a stationary state as 
presaging the demise of the bourgeois political | economy. In contrast, 
Mill, who Marx (in the afterword to the.second German edition of 
Capital) accused of a “shallow syncretism,” saw the stationary state as 
‘somehow compatible with existing productive relations, requiring only 
changes in distribution. In the New Sustainability Paradigm scenario, 
which takes, Mill’s view of the stationary state as its inspiration, the 
basic institutions of capitalism remain intact, as do the fundamental 
relations of power, but a shift in lifestyle and consumer orientation 
mean that the economy is no longer geared to economic growth and the 
enlargement .of profits, but to efficiency, equity, and qualitative 
improvements in life..A-capitalist society formerly driven to expanded 
reproduction. through investment of surplus product (or surplus value) 
has been replaced with a system of simple reproduction (Mill's 
stationary state), in which the surplus is consumed rather than invested. 
The vision is.one of a cultural revolution supplementing technological 
revolution, radically changing the ecological and social landscape of 
capitalist society, without fundamentally altering the productive, 
property, and power relations that define the system. 

In my view, there are both logical and historical problems with this 
projection. It combines the weakest elements of utopian thinking 
(weaving a future out of. mere hopes and wishes—see Bertell Ollman, 
“The Utopian Vision of the Future,” Monthly Review, July-August 2005) 
with a “practical” desire to avoid a sharp break with the existing 
system. The failure of the Global Scenario Group to address its own 
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scenario of Eco-communalism is part and parcel of this perspective, 
which seeks to ‘elude the question of the more thoroughgoing social 
transformation that a genuine Great Transition would require. 

The result is a vision of the future that is contradictory to .an 
extreme. Private corporations are institutions with one and only one 
purpose: the pursuit of profit. The idea of turning them to entirely 
different and opposing social'ends is reminiscent of the long-abandoned 
notions of the “soulful corporation” that emerged for a short time in 
the 1950s and then vanished in the harsh light of reality. Many changes 
associated with the New Sustainability Paradigm would require.a class 
revolution to bring about. Yet, this is excluded from the scenario itself. 
Instead the Global Scenario Group authors engage in a kind of magical 
thinking—denying that fundamental changes in the relations of 
production must accompany (and sometimes even precede) changes in 
values. No less than in the case of the Policy Reform Scenario—as 
_ pointed out in The-Great Transition report itself—the “God of 

Mammon” will inevitably overwhelm a value-based Great Transition that 
seeks to escape the ‘challenge of the revolutionary transformation of the 
whole society. - By. 5 tan @ oa ; 

' Put simply, my argumerit is. that a global ecological revolution 
worthy of the name can only occur as part of a larger social—and I 
would insist, socialist—revolution. Such a revolution, were it to 
generate the conditions of equality, sustainability, and human freedom 
worthy of a genuine Great Transition, would necessarily draw its major 
impetus from the struggles of working populations and communities at 
the bottom of.the global capitalist hierarchy. It would demand, as Marx 
insisted, that the associated producers rationally regulate.the human. 
metabolic relation with nature. It would see wealth and human 
development in radically different terms than capitalist society. 

In conceiving such a social and ecological revolution, we can derive 
inspiration, as Marx did, from the ancient Epicurean concept of “natural 
wealth.”* As Epicurus observed in his Principal Doctrines, “Natural 
wealth is both limited and easily obtainable; the riches of idle fancies 
go on forever.” It is the unnatural, unlimited character of such alienated 
wealth that is the problem. Similarly, in what has become known as the 
Vatican Sayings, Epicurus stated: “When measured by the natural 
purpose of life; poverty is great wealth; limitless wealth is great 
poverty.” Free human development, arising in a climate of natural 
limitation and sustainability is the true basis of wealth, of a rich, 
many-sided existence; the unbounded, pursuit of wealth is the primary 
source of human impoverishment and suffering. Needless to say, such a 
concern with natural well-being, as opposed to artificial needs and 
stimulants, is the antithesis of capitalist society and the precondition 


*On Marx’s relation to Epicurus see John Bellamy Foster, Marx’s Ecology (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 2000 & India, Cornerstone Publications, 2001). 
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of a sustainable human community. 

A Great Transition therefore must have the characteristics implied by 
the Global Scenario Group’s neglected scenario: Eco-communalism, It 
must take its inspiration from William Morris, one of the most original 
and ecological followers of Karl Marx, from Gandhi, and from other 
radical, revolutionary and materialist figures, including Marx himself, 
stretching as far back as Epicurus. The goal must be the creation of 
sustainable communities geared to the development of human needs 
and powers, removed from the all-consuming drive to accumulate 
wealth (capital). 

As Marx wrote, the new system “starts with the self-government of 
the communities” (Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. 24, p. 519; 
Paul Burkett, “Marx’s Vision of Sustainable Human Development” in 
this issue). The creation of an ecological civilization requires a social 
revolution; one that, as Roy Morrison explains, needs to be organized 
democratically from below: “community by community...region by 
region” (Ecological Democracy). It must put the provision of basic 
human needs—clean air, unpolluted water, safe food, adequate 
sanitation, social transport, and universal health care and education, all 
of which require a sustainable relation to the earth—ahead of all other 
needs and wants. Such a revolutionary turn in human affairs may seem 
improbable. But the continuation of the present capitalist system for 
any length of time will prove impossible—if human civilization and the 
web of life as we know it are to be sustained. 
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. On „March 8, 2005, the Coalition of Immokalee ‘Workers (CIW) in 
Immokalee, Florida won a significant victory. In a precedent-setting 
move, fast-food giant Yum! Brands Inc., the world’s largest restaurant 
corporation, agreed to all the farm workers? demands (and more!) if 
the CIW would end the four-year-old boycott of its subsidiary Taco 
Bell. (Yum!, a spin off from Pepsi, includes Taco Bell, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, A&W, Long John Silver’s, and Pizza Hut franchises.) As 
United Farm “Workers (UFW) president Arturo Rodriguez commented 
at, the victory celebration, “It is the most significant , victory since ‘the 
successful grape boycott led by the UFW in the 1960s in the fields of 
California.” 


El Acuerdo/The Agreement 


To end the boycott of Taco Bell, Yum! Brands signed dee first- 
time-ever agreements: 

#Taco Bell will deal only with Immokalee tomato suppliers who agree 
to pay workers an additional penny per pound. This small amount 

. raises wages.75 percent. For the first time in history these wage 
increases are coming from the fast-food industry directly! Taco Bell 
will provide the CIW, on a monthly basis, complete records of their 

, purchases of Florida tomatoes and growers’ wage receipts. Growers 
who do not pass this wage increase on to workers will be cut from 
Taco Bell’s list of vendors. o a R! 

¢Taco Bell agreed to work jointly with the CIW to set up a process to 
ensure that the wage increase goes directly to pickers. The CIW is 
the investigative and monitoring body. 

Taco Bell will add language to its Supplier Code of Conduct to 
ensure that indentured servitude is strictly forbidden and there will 
be strict compliance with all existing laws. 

#Taco Bell will aid in efforts at the state level to seek new laws that 
better protect all Florida tomato farm workers. It will give market 


Elly Leary, since her retirement four years ago, has been a volunteer at the CIW, 
principally in charge of.coordinating union activity. She thanks Jon Liss who pushed 
her to do better’and grapple with the hard questions. 
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incentives for agricultural suppliers willing to respect their workers’ 

rights, even when those rights are not guaranteed by law. 

In an era where workers are losing more than winning, where 
unionization rates and company-paid benefits like health insurance and 
pensions are’ dropping, and ‘poverty is rising, how did a’ relatively small 
group of overwhelmingly immigrant farm workers (roughly 2,500 of 
whom 50 percent are Mexican, 30 percent Guatemalan, 10 percent 
Haitian, and the rest mostly African-American) take down a n 
‘larger than McDonald’s? 

The boycott came after nearly eight years of organizing, in the 
community. In that time the CIW held community meetings of pickers; 
did constant, on-the-job ofganizing; sponsored local activities like 
fiestas; opened a fodd ‘co-op; mounted a thirty-day hunger strike in 
1998; walked 250 miles to Florida’s capital from Immokalee in 2000; 
and exposed human trafficking and slavery in the fiélds that led to 
several high-profile convictions. These significant efforts succeeded in 
raising wages to pre-1980 levels. But further’and faster progress was 
needed because farm workers still made’ only about $7,500 a year 
(according to the U.S. Department of Labor) and had no health 
insurance, vacation, sick days, pensions, overtime pay, or labor law 
protection. 


The CIW Base 


I would say that the coalition has’a consistent core of roughly 80- 
100 workers at any one time. Generally meetings have excellent 
attendance, especially before the frequent activities. CIW-sponsoréd 
tours always attract 60-75 workers. Likewise, the CIW makes a huge 
effort to have as many workers as possible attend conferences like the 
Southern Human Rights. Organizers Network Conference. Wives ‘and 
children usually come too. 

It is perfectly appropriate to say that 80-100 active dena oùt of 
2,500 isn’t great, but it is a typical level of activity—perhaps better 
than many—of most unions in this country. (The town, has several 
thousand more workers who do not participate in the coalition directly, 
although it seems clear that the coalition-run radio station is a very big 
game in town.) Putting it in perspective, their core seems to ‘be larger 
than that of many workers’ centers around thé country. 

The CIW’s base is over 90 percent male and young, corresponding 
to the demographics of the people who come each season to work in 
the fields, Young men have been sent by their families to el Norte to 
help subsidize their peasant families back home who have been priced 
out of agriculture by the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) and other IMF/World Bank neoliberal: programs and 
agreements. The few women who come forward are welcomed. The 
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office, however, does have’ a sizable number of women—young Anglo, 
college- -educated women who are part of the Student-Farmworker 
Alliance, a sister organization which shares office space. All these 
women (and men)'speak Spanish. Relations between these women and 
the CIW base ‘seem friendly but formal.” 

The CIW charges dues—but: they are low (roughly: two ‘dolar a 
year), and membership cards purposefully ‘look like driver’s 
licenses. These cards allow members to shop at the CIW’s' food co-op. 
No doubt they are used as ID' cards in Immokalee and elsewhere. 
Nonetheless, like just about every workers’ center, the CIW could not 
exist without grants to run its large (by workers’ center standards) 
operation. No matter what time of day, at the center there are always 
workeis sitting around, ‘baying stuff, chatting with the staff, using the 
Internet, just hanging out, or helping with organizational tasks—making 
packets and counting money ‘from the co-op store. 


The CIW Program Oe. ts R S o 
‘The ‘heart of the’ CIW ‘program. is the ` slogan 
“conscidusnesstcommitment-changeé.” Weekly meetings are devoted. to 

hearing what is going on -in the fields arid community, collectively 
figuring out how-to: handle problems that arise, and most-importantly, 
good old-fashioned political education. The foundation of that political 
éducation is popular education of the most sophisticated’sort. It is no 
mean feat to get workers`to shate their insights. and analyze their 
situation, create*space for them té‘develop tactics and strategies, and 
build a community identity when they speak multiple indigenous 
languages and have little: formal schooling: Consequently, trainings 
employ a lot of :playacting, drawings, and videos to develop the 
consciousness and commitment necessary for: change. 

It seems that only a small number‘are capable ‘even of taking. minutes 
at meetings or writing on flip charts. These individuals tend to rise 
rapidly and usually get elected to the staff: X was barely literate when I 
first started going to Immokalee, but hé-has learned to read and I see 
him reading books about globalization in Spanish every now and again. 
The radio station adds another layer to their consciousness building 
and organizing strategy. 

A major piece of the workers’ program over the years has been the 
hunger strike. Hunger strikers are carefully selected—so that even when 
60 or more go on a tour only 10-25 people are healthy enough to 
fast. The others are sent out into the community to do talks, keep 
activity buzzing around the encampment, prepare and serve meals, and 
so forth. Hunger strikers are not permitted to do any of that. The 
health of a couple of individuals has been compromised by the hunger 

. strike. This is not surprising given their histories of poor health care as 
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peasants in Mexico and, of course, no health care in the United States. 

Over the last two years a small number of the core have chosen not 
to leavé Immokalee—maybe 10-25—because the coalition has provided 
them with some stability and a. sense of family. We can only guess 
whether el acuerdo will make others want to stick around, even though 
the CIW admits openly that the number of Florida farm workers 
covered by this. agreement is small. Staying- around might hold more 
promise than the ugly conditions and absence of organization further up 
the line. People might stay in Immokalee’s fields until .they can 
transition into landscaping and construction. 


The CIW’s Boomerang Strategy. 


After much discussion at the weekly open meetings of farm workers 
and some serious investigation, the group decided to launch the. boycott 
of Taco Bell. Even though Taco Bell ‘seemed like a long shot, it provided 
multiple angles from which to attack. The strategic aim was to create 
what Lucas Benitez of the CIW has called a “boomerang effect”—using 
what Taco Bell considers its strengths and assets as weapons against 
them. This approach allowed the CIW to spin the campaign alternately 
as a struggle for labor and workers’ rights, human rights, or fair food, 
as well as one against corporate power. The goal was, as Lucas said, to 
“get the maximum numbers of allies from as many different sectors as 
possible.” These allies—from labor, students, faith-based groups, and, 
to a lesser, extent, immigrant-rights-based organizations—were the- 
multiple prongs of this strategy.: Most of the immigrant-rights-based 
organizations were advocacy groups. who‘did not interact with workers 
on a daily basis. The CIW. chose to give priority to working with those 
allies: who, like the CIW, were involved in organizing workers directly. 
All of the groups are linked together by an aggressive Web-based media 
campaign—utilizing printed material, Web sites, and a listserv. The 
influence of Zapatismo is unmistakable. 

-A central principle of the boomerang strategy was ‘that allies are 
autonomous (the CIW’s word, reflecting their Zapatista heritage) in 
their actions, but committed to. following’the lead of the workers from 
Immokalee. ‘Although the coalition provided basic information and 
things like flyers, postcards, stickers, sample letters, and resolutions, 
each group in the alliance was expected to.run its own campaign— 
developing its own strategy and tactics. They were not expected to get 
permission from the CIW for their actions. 

_ That said, it is also true that allies were in constant contact with 
CIW leaders (and members too, for that matter), through tours, 
conferences, exchange visits, and, of course, the ‘Web site and listserv. 
The CIW’s. Web site, for example, averaged half a million hits a month, 
surging to nearly that number per week during their frequent national 
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actions: This highly coordinated but decentralized strategy created a 
‘powerful combination of local and national actions that brought 
unprecedented pressure on Taco Bell to seek a resolution. 

Periodic “sum ups,” where allies and the CIW share their experiences 
and evaluate their work—like the conference helg in Lonisville=are 
part of thé culture. 

“Here are some of the particulars of the « campaign’s strategy: 

` Pick a clear target: Florida’s agricultural sector is a web.of small and 
largë privately ‘held and corporate-owned ranches and farms, which in 
turn rely on a complex chain of contractors, subcontractors, and field 
bosses, which are then linked to another chain stretching from 
packinghouses to the market. Although Taco Bell buys only 1 percent of 
Florida’s tomato production, this still amounted to 10 million pounds 
in 2004. While the.players in the supply chain. may not have name 
recognition, Taco Bell sure does with more than 35 million consumers. 
each week in more than 6,500 restaurants in the United States. 
According to the’ company’s Web. site, “147 million people see a Taco 
Bell commercial once a week—more than half of the U.S. population.” 

The CIW staff with help from its allies, including church officials, 
students, and during the last year some help from the Food and. Allied 
Services Trades Division (FAST) of the AFL-CIO, amassed a major league 
amount of research. The CIW knew the fast-food industry and Taco Bell 
intimately. 

Workers’ ighi: The slogan, “end sweatshops in’ the fields,” 
expressed the central focus‘of the campaign, which was, of course, the 
workers themselves and their issues as workers. Although the .CIW. is 
not ‘a union, in-large part because neither the state of Florida nor the 
‘federal government protect the right of farm workers to organize, it did 
collect thousands of cards early on authorizing the CIW as the workers’ 
representative. 

From its inception the biroi won endorsement and assistance 
from the UFW. Other major organizations followed—principally the Los 
Angeles County Federation of Labor and the American Postal Workers 
Union. In 2004, AFL-CIO President John Sweeney gave his endorsement. 
Jobs with Justice (jwJ) chapters around the country played a vital role 
in connecting CIW tours with local labor and community groups and 
helping to build rallies and pickets. The boycott strengthened a loose 
network of nonunion worker-centered  organizations—the Miami 
Workers Center, the Mississippi Workers Center, Make the Road by 
Walking (New York), the Korean Immigrant Workers Association (Los 
Angeles), and other immigrant farm workers’ organizations from 
Washington to Minnesota to New York. 

It has taken a while for the CIW to develop ties with the union 
movement. Its principle relationship was through the UFW. Early on, 
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the UFW wanted the CIW to merge with it but the CIW. refused. The 
UFW structure would not allow the CIW any independence, not even 
permitting the CIW to become a local. Additionally, the UFW and. CIW 
have differences over immigration reform. While the UFW is squarely 
behind the AgJOBS bill, the CIW has decided—following serious 
consideration of AgJOBS and its potential consequences—to take no 
public position on the bill.* These differences have not hampered their 
work as allies on the boycott. Farm Worker Ministries (independent of 
‘but taking leadership from the UFW) has devoted -many resources 
throughout. 

The Farm Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC) is another story. The 
FLOC hopes to expand beyond its base in North Carolina. In many 
ways FLOC sees the CIW as a direct competitor for the base they are 
trying to build in the southeastern part of the Sunbelt. But more 
importantly, the two groups differ in their principles of organizing. The 
FLOC like the UFW was built around the charisma and aura of their 
principal leaders—Baldemar Velasquez and the late Cesar Chavez. 
Generally, in-FLOC and the UFW, strategy and tactics flow from top to 
bottom, even: as rank and filers are promoted. The -CIW, in contrast, 
can be described as an organization with group-centered leaders where 
strategies are fully developed at the base. The shortcomings of the 
FLOC and the UFW have a familiar ring—a number of labor activists 
have identified them as endemic to the trade union movement. 

Until just recently most of the CIW’s closest labor .allies „were 
inarthievsyndicalict influenced organizations like the United Workers 
Association, which organizes day laborers in Baltimore, and the Worker 
Solidarity: Aliance in‘ New York. These alliances seemed to be based 
upon a combination of several factors: (1) the anarchist organizations . 
are small, easy to reach, and eager to. build alliances; (2)-CIW staff 
have little direct experience with U.S. trade unions; and, (3) the CIW’s 
ideological roots are in eapaLenio (many CIW workers. come from 
southern Mexico). ' 

However, the recent victory, as well as several years of working with 
Jw] chapters along the tour routes, have produced discussions about 
tighter coordination with. national JwJ regarding the next phase of the 
campaign—bringing the Taco Bell agreement to field workers in the rest 
of the fast-food nation. 

“The The ‘Agricultural Job Opportunities, Benefits, and Security ‘Act (AgJOBS) voa 
allow some agricultural workers to gain legal residency (and begin the legalization 
process) over a six-year period if they can prove at least 100 days of employment in, the 
last eighteen months. To do so, they must become part of the H-2A guestworker 
program. Overall the impact would be a significant expansion of the agricultural 
guestworker program, making it easier and cheaper for agricultural employers to replace 


their current work force with workers bound to their employers by temporary work 
visas. As a Marxist, this looks to me strikingly like a codified reserve army of labor. 
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Latino workers and the boycott: It is my belief that in California a 
sizable layer of Latino people—especially those in the union movement, 
oddly enough—responded to the boycott. Workers, generally not UFW. 
folks since they have little actual base in Los Angeles or. other urban 
aréas, but those connected to the Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU) and to æ lesser extent the Hotel Employees Restaurant 
Employees (HERE)—janitors especially and several of their giant 
locals—were very enthusiastic about the boycott. The two marches in 
California had over 5,000 people, a great majority of whom were 
Mexicanos. However, it seems to be that aside from marching several 
times a year, these workers are not engaged directly with the 
campaign. 

The student base: Taco Bell made no secret that its customer base is 
18-24-year-olds, something the company cynically labeled “the New 
Hedonism Generation.” The CIW knew this was off the mark. Students 
around the country had-won major campaigns on their campuses against 
the sweatshop production of logo wear and had supported campus 
workers’ unionization through direct action. Building on the base of 
students who had shown interest prior to. the, boycott, the Student- 
Farmworker ‘Alliance (SFA) was: born. Independent of, but taking its 
lead ‘from the farm workers, SFA began a “Boot the Bell” campaign that 
in less than two. years, successfully booted. Taco Bell. from twenty-two 
high-school and college campuses. - 

Many of the students attracted to SFA come from: United Students 
Against Sweatshops (USAS) and related organizations such as the 
Student-Labor Action Protest (SLAP), Student-Labor Action Coalition 
(SEAC), and Student Liberation: Action Movement (SLAM). These 
students are mostly Anglos. The Boot the Bell campaign was especially 
meaningful to Chicano/Mexicano students. Taco Bell’s commercialization 
and exploitation of Mexicano culture was linked to worker exploitation 
in a powerful way. As University of Texas student Denise Rodriguez put 
it, “As a daughter of a migrant worker, the thought of tolerating the 
présence of an institution similar to the one that oppressed my mother 
and kept her from’ continuing her education appalled me.” But 
Mexicana/Chicana support wasn’t limited to children of farm workers. 
Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan (MeCha) chapters were 
extremely active in the campaign., Current Mexicana/Chicano culture 
was part of every CIW event involving young folks—Slowrider (a Los 
Angeles hip-hop group) and Son del Centro (a newer addition to tour 
stops who play an upbeat, foot stomping version of the traditional son 
jarocho music of Veracruz with jaranas, those mini eight-string guitars). 
These events make an unmistakable statement. Overall, I would say 
that the politics of the Mechistas range from chingado (Mexicans are 
always getting screwed by the white man) to cultural nationalism to 
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Zapatismo with its focus on globalization issues. 

Global justice: The boycott. provided a great opening, for ein 
workers to talk about why Mexicans and ‘other immigrants had come to 
the fields of Immokalee, and this strengthened their ties to the global - 
justice amd fair trade movements. Over the last several years, farm 
workers have developed into effective speakers about the cycle of 
dislocation in which globalization and treaties like NAFTA have savaged 
the peasants and small farmers. 

The cycle, as detailed by CIW members, began with displacement 
from the countryside’ when corn imported from the United States 
completely undercut corn produced in Mexico. Young family members 
were first sent to the maquilas to work. Once this proved inadequate 
to support families, folks continued to move northward. For many, the 
only jobs were in the fields. Workers link their personal stories to 
macroeconomic events like NAFTA and globalization. The increased 
sophistication and subtlety of the presentations reminds me of the 
locked-out ‘Staley workers and their struggle in the early 1990s. Over 
the course of several years as they toured the country to defend.their 
union you could see how they developed an entirely different worldview. 
Most “road warriors”. were able unapologetically to tell people at ` 
gatherings, “We: moved from Republicans to anticorporate activists” 
trashing the Democrats. Some even mentioned the s word—socialism. 

It should be noted that the global justice links are mainly with 
extremely sophisticated left anarchists, those greatly influenced by 
Zapatismo. 

Fair food: “Straddling the global justice and human rights 
perspectives is what the CIW called “fair food.” It is a clever sound 
bite to raise awareness around how food is grown and how it works its 
way up the chain from farm to table, including some discussion about, 
the equally appalling conditions of fast-food workers. This allowed the 
CIW to make links with organic farmers, fair trade groups, coffee 
growers, environmentalists, and People for the Ethical. Treatment of 
Animals (PETA). It’s a notion that appealed to Fast Food Nation author 
Eric Schlossér, an early and ardent Taco Bell boycott supporter. 

‘The: human rights perspective: The faith-based community played a 
major role in winning the boycott. The deeply spiritual nature of the 
farm workers themselves, and the CIW’s role in aggressively exposing 
the deplorable conditions of the work and home life of tomato pickers, 
made faith-based groups a powerful ally. Like the other elements of the 
campaign, it too was multi-layered. Four years of cross-country tours 
would not have been possible without ‘the logistical support of the 
churches that fed and housed workers and their allies in every city. 

Churches led the charge at stockholder meetings. In 2004, they got 
an astonishing 36 percent vote on their shareholder resolution for the 
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cause of Konan rigħts in the fields. This is a major achievement for 
folks. with very few shares. It was reported that Yum?! Brands CEO 
Jonathan Blum, a deeply religious fundamentalist, was spooked by the 
stockholders’ showing and, especially in the last two to three weeks of 
the campaign, by all the local church activity in the Louisville area, 
home of Yum! Although .the students’ açtivity shines to the outside 
world, in this particular case I think it was the church. that was the 
secret weapon. 

The human rights framework enabled them to draw connections and 
make close links with a longtime South Florida ally, the Miami Workers 
Center and their project, Low Income Families Fighting Together 
(LIFFT), the Mississippi Workers Center, and the Southern Human 
Rights Organizing Committee, as well as other poverty-based 
organizations centered around human rights issues—notably the 
powerfu] Kensington Welfare Rights Union and lesser known anti- 
poverty organizations in Maine (the Portland Organization to Win 
Economic Rights) and Washington D.C. (Friends and. Residents). The 
CIW is also developing ties to the Landless Rural Workers’ Movement 
(MST) in Brazil (marked by an exchange of flags at the victory party). 

But the CIW and its allies are not resting for long. The day-long 
conference of farm workers and allies on the eve of the victory 
celebration, entitled, “Our World, Our Rights: Conference on Global 
Justice” devoted much of its time to summarizing their experiences and 
choosing their next steps. All agreed, this is the starting line and the 
fast-food industry is hereby on notice. Specifically, the CIW membership 
has voted to spread the agreement with Taco Bell laterally to growers. 
whose. tomatoes eventually end.up at: McDonald’s, Wendy’s, and 
Subway. Initial steps are already underway. 


Lessons from the CIW Experience ` 


1. What Does the CIW Model Mean for the Trade Union Movement? 

The secondary boycott: The CIW ran a secondary boycott against 
Taco Bell (secondary boycott means withholding business, or striking, 
against someone who is-not your direct employer). Secondary boycotts 
historically have been the most successful tool ever used by the labor 
movement. This, and not the strike, was the principle weapon of the 
Knights of Labor. Thus, as soon as employers had the power, they 
outlawed the secondary boycott in the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 and 
confirmed it in Landrum-Griffin in 1959. As we know, Taft-Hartley, and 
the Wagner Act of 1935 which it amended, apply only to labor unions. 
The CIW is not a labor union. Had the CIW merged with the UFW or 
FLOC, the boycott would have been illegal. 

I would argue that not being a union was critically important in 
winning broad support for this boycott. The CIW could successful zast 
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itself as made up of poor, immigrant workers struggling for a just 
future, without the complicating“ issues of’ being associated with 
“special interests” or “big labor.” ` 

1 do not think that the deép and broad support among faith- based 
organizations would have developed if CIW had been a union. This is 
fairly significant since I have identified the faith-based organizations as 
the’ secret weapon in: winning’ the boycott. The SEIU’s Justice for 
Janitors (jfJ) never drew quite the depth of support. from’ faith-based 
organizations as did the CIW, although “both had the ‘same base 
populations. But then again that could be because the SEIU does not 
participate in united front activities allowing much autonomy for its 
allies. Also, I think the CIW’s boomerang strategy had a much broader 
perspective than did the Jfj. The CIW did not impose: the same limits 
as Jf] did on what their allies could do. : 

Furthermore, I am convinced that even if the same Dea had bein 
allied with the CIW in'the boycott, Yum! Brands would never have 
made this, or any deal, with a union. Put another way, only a worker 
center could have pulled off this boycott and created space for 
organizing ‘inside a major piece of the new capitalist economy. It is: 
absolutely clear that Yum! thinks that this agreement covering a ‘small 
group of farm workers in Immokalee has contained the call for workers’ 
rights and worker organizing in the fast-food nation. The clear challenge 
is to prove them wrong. Like Wal-Mart, Yum! seems to believe that any 
crack on the union front is too big ‘to allow. Wal-Mart has proved it 
would rather.shut down a profitable operation:than negotiate. And so 
has the predecessor of Yum! We found this out in the early 1970s in 
Boston when we formed an independent restaurant workers’ union (after 
being rejected by HERE) at one restaurant ‘of 4 KFC subsidiary, Pewter 
Pot. After winning the NLRB election,, KFC was, forced to meet, with. 
the Independent Restaurant Workers ‘Union. “Louisville lawyers from 
KFC met ‘just six or seven times béfore choosing. to’ shut down ‘all 
Pewter Pots in New England rather than bargain. ' 

Niche economics and the union hiring hall: Although anti- PE 
and anticapitalist, the CIW?°S alternative economic order, at least as the 
CIW currently’ practices it, is an example of “niche economics.” The 
CIW links staff, pay to field wages and requires that all elected: staff 
spend some time working in the fields: To accomplish this’ the CIW 
staff have created a co-op. Each year from May to early September they 
become a crew that hires itself out to various subcontractors ‘and 
farmers for the watermelon season, moving from Florida al] the way to 
Ohio. The crew is an internal model of equity and cooperation. ‘One 
CIW staffer, a first generation Immokalee resident, took this experience 
with him to the carpenters’ union. His goal was to create a similar 
system of crews that would bid out to contractors for work. The 
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carpenter representative, a woman whom. he liked, was not receptive, 
telling this man, that her strategy: was to get workers to join, the union 
and come to the hiring hall—that being the formation to negotiate with 
contractors and thereby institute some standates (and if sone nighn 
fairness of sharing the work). ERE ' 

One possible: outcome of the monitoring. vse of the, agreement 
with. Yum! Brands could be that the CIW might organize its own 
crews—if current subcontractors don’t or won’t meet negotiated 
guidelines. Is it splitting hairs then to amplify the differences with the 
hiring hall model? Was my friend being dogmatic with his small crew 
approach ‘which would minimize the greater, poea, ‘of the union 

_ process? , 

Autonomous united honk and Jobs with Justice: The union movement 
has a much-deserved reputation for building coalitions and united 
fronts in which. they are the leaders and controllers. That was one of 
the many reasons for the creation, and subsequent take-off of JwJ. Like 
-JwJ, the CIW approach to coalition building is much more a two-way 
street with power sharing. Not only do both recognize their allies’ 
autonomy, but each tries to unite the most forces possible around a 
particular problem'or campaign..1 would give the media edge to CIW. 
JwJ runs multiple united fronts and multiple campaigns simultaneously, 
which may account for the fact that their media strategy is less 
developed than CIW, which is fairly single-minded. Also, the CIW 
controls its own media and leads its allies in that, regard. In contrast, 
Jw] is a united front that must consult with its member groups before 
doing any media of its own. 

Another .lesson. we can take, from both organizations is the 
importance of reviewing and evaluating their « experiences together with 
their allies. This should be as important a part.of every campaign as 
program creation and leadership development. 

Conclusion: Non-union. working-class organizations dealing with 
worker issues have a central place in the labor movement. Generally, 
smaller in size than many union locals, workers’ centers have the 
flexibility to experiment with different methods of engaging workers 
and training leaders. Furthermore, given the right’s success in creating 
an anti-union climate (by popularizing the view that unions are 
obsolete), centers can appeal to-broad sections of the working class 
that unions may-have a difficult time reaching.. Anti-union laws and 
recent decisions by courts and the National Labor Relations Board have 
narrowed how unions can fight and what they can win. If we add to 
this the frustrating discussion currently going on in the trade union 
movement about its future, workers’? centers seem to hold great 
promise. But we shouldn’t throw out the baby with the bathwater. If 
our movement were to rely exclusively on workers’ centers to organize 
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the working class for fundamental social change, we would find that 
there arewt enough centuries to build at .this pace. Nonetheless, 
workers’ centers are an essential basis for struggle. 


2. The Workers’ Center Model 


Although the fact that the CIW was not a union or part of a union 
allowed the CIW to make significant gains, the workers’ center model 
has some clear downsides. 

The funding quicksand: Two issues have edy as problematic for 
many workers’ centers: staff substituting themselves for the base and 
reliance on funders who may be liberal but not anticapitalist. Although 
it is easy to view the CIW staff as a small group of white, educated, 
leftist/middle-class intelligentsia who really cal] the shots, from my 
experience that is not the principal aspect of what is going on. 

But, like virtually all workers’ centers, the CIW is not self-financed. 
The one exception is the Black Workers for Justice, which is having its 
own ups and downs. How much the self-financing plays into this needs 
to be examined. The CIW and all workers’ centers should be concerned 
that their funding stream is at the mercy of funders who are not likely 
to support campaigns with revolutionary potential. Ironically, funding 
questions could loom large since the victory. Even though the CIW 
knows this victory is just a gnat on an elephant, fickle funders may 
indeed say, “You’ve won, you’re on your own.” 

If this proves to be ‘the ‘case, how will the CIW respond? Unions, 
unlike workers’ centers, are ‘self-financing. Some sort of formal 
relationship with a union, probably the UFW, might provide resources 
while preserving the CIW’s independence and the goodwill that the 
CIW’s nonunion approach has created in an anti-union world. Given the 
lack of a social-justice/class-struggle vision coming from the major 
forces inside the AFL-CIO, the Change to Win challengers, or a 
coherent left alternative, forces like the CIW can play an important role 
in pushing unions toward the left, and that could mean a world of hurt 
for capitalism. : 

Leadership development: As Bill Fletcher has so aptly put it, most 
unions give out information to members; they do not engage in member 
education. To repeat, the CIW is absolutely masterful at leadership 
development, creatively using popular education. Their bench is 

respectably deep. These workers have a sense of identity as workers, 
understand the structure and nature of the fast-food industry and their 
place in it, and understand and can articulate a world view. That 
worldview is shaped by Zapatismo, rather than socialism.. At the 
Fayetteville antiwar rally, G (not the usual first-string speaker) was able 
to connect the dots between immigration, war, and globalization. The 
formula, consciousness+cormmitment-change, is fabulous—simple, direct, 
true. 
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Balancing Service and Organizing: I think the CIW has figured out 
how to balance service and organizing. Like the Korean Immigrant 
Workers Association (KIWA), it puts a-premium on solving issues that 
have implications broader than a. single person,. even though it does 
help individuals with arrests, unpaid wages, immigration issues, and 
the like. All these actions have the potential to involve others. The 
famous slavery cases ‘that the CIW helped get the feds involved in 
started with individuals who called the CIW. The co-op store, brings 
people into-the CIW, and some stick around. That is the way. that 
women and children interact with the CIW. This gives me hope that 
some women-space activity could work.. 

The next hurdle, obviously, is how the CIW. will internally deal with 
el acuerdo. What structures will they set up to monitor and check the 
“penny pass-through? I don’t think anyone, myself included, believes it is 
enough just to accept the payroll statements. from the suppliers. 
. Something like a steward system in the fields. will be, a must. And for 
any such stewards, opportunities for.. organizing should get a high 
‘priority. . 


3. Patriarchy and Local Power 


Patriarchy is the new frontier that the CIW, must integrate into its 
analysis and program: ‘The CIW is .an':indigenous young men’s 
organization—making cohesion easier with shared cultures, worldviews, 
and life experience. The downside is clearly that it's a young men’s 
organization. How issues of gender impact issues. of race and class in 
the day-to-day lives of workers is not a central theme in the CIW’s 

. work, nor is patriarchy particularly embedded into the analysis of the 
CIW. That is not to say that nothing is béing done. On the most recent 
‘tour a worker was sent home for inappropriate behavior. There have 
been educational programs but as far as. I can see significant progress 
on dealing with machismo and the intersecting oppressions of race, 
class, and gender cannot be made. until there is a group of indigenous 
women inside the CIW. willing to take this on. 

By working together with Root Cause, the grassroots people of color 
organization to fight the Free Trade Area of the Americas meetings in 
Miami in 2004, the CIW has drawn close to two other Miami grassroots 
organizations, the Miami Workers Center and Power U. Both of these 
organizations have black women in leadership. But to build relationships 
with a workers’ center in which Latina women are in leadership could 
be very powerful, especially for the few Latina women around the CIW. 
Adding this dimension to the organization (or any other organization 
for that matter!) will add to the CIW. 

Moving laterally and vertically up the fast-food chain: How will this 
be done? A clue came’from an incident three years ago. At that time a 
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group of ten women from a packinghouse in the next town came to the 
CIW office. They had just walked off the job and were seeking help in 
negotiating with their boss. While the CIW staff was gracious and 
welcoming there was no follow-up at that time. 

What stands out in this story is that the next level up the chain 
from farm to table is the packinghouse. The packinghouse workers, 
compared to, those in the fields, are generally longer-term immigrants 
and most of them are women. Over the years, the CIW has made some 
attempts to organize these workers. They worked with the United Food 
and Commercial Workers (UFCW) at passing out cards. Not 
surprisingly, nothing developed. For a host of reasons, organizing this 
level will take the same type of commitment (with at least a five-year 
timeline) and strategy that was needed in the fields. This is true of 
most private employment ‘workplaces in the United States, no matter 
the service or product. The CIW has already committed to moving 
laterally to bring other fast-food giants into e] acuerdo. By moving 
vertically, starting with packinghouses in the Taco Bell chain, CIW can 
accomplish a number of things all at once—bringing women workers 
into the organization, building a base among longer- term immigrants, 
and continuing to squeeze Taco Bell. 

Building local power and self-determination: There is no doubt that 
the CIW has created a unique space for workers to take on capitalism. 
I believe it is well-positioned to consolidate those gains in the town of: 
Immokalee and potentially many of the area’s farm towns, all filled 
with immigrant workers. When the CIW started organizing nearly a 
decade ago all their work was concentrated at the local level. Although 
they won some significant gains—wage increases to bring piece rates 
back up to 1970s levels and better housing for workers just to name 
two—they were unable to move beyond this. Hence the decision.to take 
the fight to the national arena with the boycott. With the national 
victory under their belt, there is reason to believe local efforts will pay 
off this time. They are, in fact, putting the pieces in place to do this, 
with the year-old low-power radio station and a soon to be opened 
community center. Consolidating power at the local level would have 
broad implications on a number of levels, not the least of which is a 
vastly improved life for farm workers and their families in Immokalee. 
Building a living example of what an anticapitalist society could look 
like, with people-run institutions and co-operatives of all kinds, 
especially in the bowels of the plantation culture South, would be a 
beacon for all of us. But as my friends at CIW have reminded me, it is 
not an either/or thing, it is figuring out the balance between national 
and local efforts. 

You can learn more about the CIW and their current campaigns at 
www.ciw-online.org. 
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The transfer of assets from peripheral states to international financial 
oligarchies is one of the defining tenets of the neoliberal counter- 
revolution. As a general rule, this latest form of neocolonial transfer of 
surplus to the industrialized core has proceeded relatively successfully 
in many peripheral states, with many Latin American states standing 
out as significant exceptions. In‘Pakistan, where the ‘ruling state 
oligarchy has historically been the equivalent’ ‘of a comprador 
bourgeoisie, this process has accelerated since it was initiated in the 
late 1980s. ` 

Most of, the 160- odd privatizations that have taken place over the 
past fifteen, years have seen’ the state handing over control of mills, 
factories, and other relatively small-scale’ manufacturing units largely to 
local, buyers. An astounding 130 such enterprises have since collapsed; 
leaving hundreds of thousands of workers in the lurch. Even government 
economists ‘acknowledge that only a handful of privatized enterprises 
have actually improved their’ economic performance. Meanwhile, the 
army—the most powerful political institution in the country—has also 
become the biggest corporate power in the land, with interests in 
sectors as diverse as real estate, aviation, transport, construction, and 
oil and gas exploration. Many army-run corporations are in the red, yet 
they continue to be patronized by the state and given exclusive 
contracts. This is only one of many glaring: contradictions in the 
neoliberal experiment as practiced in Pakistan. i 

The Pakistani left has been extremely marginal since the privatization 
process began, having become progressively less and less influential 
amongst the organized working class since it reached its peak as a 
political force in the early 1970s. Private sector trade unions are almost 
nonexistent due to the sevore fragmentation of production processes 
that has been the dominant feature of the manufacturing sector over the 
past two decades. Trade unions still exist in some shape or form in the 
public sector which includes the vast industrial powerhouses of 
railways, telecommunications, airlines, and public utilities such as 
water, electricity, and gas. Sadly, the vast majority of these public 
sector unions are severely co-opted by the state, a trend that can be 
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traced back directly to the state’s efforts to dismember a militant and 
politicized trade union movement in the-1970s. 

As a result, when the latest waves'of' privatizations began following 
the coup of October 1999 led by General Pervez Musharraf, it is likely 
that the state expected little in the way of resistance: Importantly; in 
the 1990s the international financial institutions increasingly pressured 
Pakistan to divest its more crucial assets, primarily because of poor 
economic performance and an accompanying decrease in the bargaining 
power of the state. Even so, the speed with which major state assets 
have been slated for privatization since October 1999 speaks volumes 
about the ideological commitment. .of the: present ‘government to 
neoliberal orthodoxy. 

For the most part the suspicion that resistance to major 
privatizations would be insignificant has been confirmed, even though 
many enterprises on the chopping block provide. subsidized services to 
the general public. In some cases, such as privatization of the Karachi 
Electricity Supply Corporation, a large number of politically conscious 
workers attempted to involvé the general public in anti-privatization 
mobilizations. These mobilizations were relatively successful, Yet, given, 
the lack of political will among the main trade unions (réad: co-option 
by the state), the privatization process eventually went ahead without, 
great difficulty. 

Only three state-owned enterprises ‘operate on a healthy annual’ 
profit—the Oil and Gas Development Corporation Limited, Pakistan 
State Oil, and the Pakistan Telecommunications Company Limited 
(PTCL). The two oil enterprises with obvious strategic importance to 
imperialist capital. are up for sale, with little opposition from the unions 
and mainstream political parties. The PTCL has been slated for sale for 
over a decade but the process-has never quite taken off primarily 
because previous governments, unlike the current military junta, were 
constrained by their nominal. accountability to the working class. 
However, the telecommunications sector has, been deregulated in recent 
years leading to a proliferation of first domestic and more ` recently, 
international cellular phone providers. It is a part of the óverall strategy 
in the sector to. privatize the public monopoly, or what is effectively a 
natural monopoly. 

It is not surprising that the eelesoinmunicauions sector in Pakistan is 
a coveted target of multinational telecom companies. Pakistan’s 
potential consumer market of 150 million péople is highly attractive 
particularly given the tremendous incentives being offered by a 
government ideologically committed to neoliberalism. In the absence of 
an organized mass movement to resist neoliberalism, the present 
military government is unencumbered by meaningful political opposition 
to its uninhibited commitment to privatization and other such policies. 
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Given the overall state of affairs, it is difficult to identify precise 
reasons why PTCL workers have taken a leading role in mobilizing 
against privatization, especially given that the labor movement as a 
whole has not put up ‘any meaningful fight against the many other 
privatizations: that have’ taken place during the tenure of this. and 
previous governments. The most important factor must be that pockets 
of left workers have penetrated the rank and file within the PTCL and 
systematically struggled to-build an anti-privatization current. Indeed 
no other major state enterprise that has been privatized in recent years 
has been witness to a similar mobilization of the left. In particular, in 
the case of the PTCL, leftist workers refrained from the typically 
sectarian attitudes that have ravaged the left in the past—left workers 
from different parties and groups have coordinated their efforts rather 
than blame one’ another for their failings. 

Another important factor is the relative affluence of PTCL workers as 
compared to the’ majority of workers in state enterprises as well as in 
the private sector. Because of the PTCL’s consistently good 
performance, workers have'experienced material advancement that most 
state employees have not. Meanwhile the situation in the private sector 
is dismal, with informalization rife and a corresponding decline in real 
wages, working conditions, and job security: Needless to’ say, organizing 
in such conditions is extremely difficult. 

The mobilization of PTCL workers against privatization can. actually 
be traced back to the formation of the Unions Action Committee 
(UAC)—an alliance of nine of the eleven unions operating within the 
PTCL—in March 2005. The alliance was formed to protest the death of 
a young PTCL worker due to negligence by the administration. 
Subsequently, the UAC almost immediately initiated a nationwide 
protest campaign against the utility’s proposed privatization, the initial 
bidding for which was originally planned at the end of May. 

‘As with every major state enterprise, trade union leadership in the 
PTCL has a long history of co-option by the state. In this case too, in 
spite of the formation:of the UAC, even left workers within the PTCL 
did not expect any major mobilization. Starting in early May, a series of 
token protests, demonstrations, and symbolic two-hour long strikes 
were organized. During this period, the government announced that the 
bidding date was being delayed unti] June 10. Clearly, it was believed 
that the wave of protests would peter out and the demands of workers 
could be contained through a co-opted union leadership (as has 
happened repeatedly in the past). In this regard, a benefits package of 
over three billion rupees (50 million dollars) had been prepared over 
the preceding few months that was due to workers independently of 
the privatization process. This package was now being used as bait to 
distract from the anti-privatization demand. 
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However, the pressure on the union leadership from “below” was 
maintained by activists through political education of workers in small 
corner meetings and through pamphlets, etc. Subsequently a series of 
large public meetings was arranged in all of the major urban centers of 
the country, starting with Lahore, and then. followed by Quetta, 
Peshawar, and Karachi. The protests culminated in a large gathering of 
workers at PTCL headquarters in the capital, Islamabad on. May 25, 
2005. It is‘estimated that 12,000 workers were present at the meeting, 
a significant’ proportion of the: PTCL’s. total- workforce of 62,000. 
Activists from around the country gathered at this final public eas: 
where the mood was ‘very militant. 

The state added fuel to the already cans derie fire, attempting to 
prevent the meeting from taking place by locking out workers. However, 
the authorities eventually had to. give in,ds confrontations took place. 
between police and the:locked out workers. With thousands of. workers 
threatening to take to the streets,.the gates.of the PTCE headquarters 
were opened. By this time resentment was rife. Due to the- conscious 
efforts of.the active left cadre-within the workers a one-point demand 
against privatization was articulated with workers suggesting. they were 
even willing to forego the financial benefits package., 

It is certain that thé-union leadership did not anticipate the dramatic 
tempo of the mobilization. Unprepared to -resist it they, were quickly, 
overwhelmed by popular pressure and forced to announce an ‘immediate 
country-wide strike,.starting on May 26.:The intent of the leadership: 
can be ascertained from the fact that June,6 was set as the date when 
the entire communications infrastructure would forcibly be shut down, 
leaving a gap of eleven days between the beginning of.the strike and its, 
logical culmination. Sustaining a strike for eleven days is difficult in 
any context, let alone in Pakistan where the industrial working class is 
isolated, fragmented, and politically immature. Clearly the leadership, 
did not expect the strike to last and hoped to squeeze out some 
concessions from the government that could: be claimed as a victory for 
the workers. Such a scenario would suit the state as it could go ahead 
with its privatization. plan having successfully extinguished the workers’ 
militancy. ee f ie . 

However, the strike not only lasted but the workers’ anti- 
privatization sentiment intensified. The headquarters compound was 
totally taken over by the workers with large gatherings taking place on 
a daily basis after May 25.- Mainstream opposition parties—none of 
whom are ideologically..opposed to privatization—jumped on the 
bandwagon, decrying the privatization of the nation’s most profitable 
and ‘strategic’ asset. Nonetheless, the shortcomings of the labor 
movement as a whole were also painfully obvious. None of the unions 
in the other major state enterprises mobilized meaningfully, offering 
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only token statements of support. The major trade union federations, 
notorious for their acquiescence to the very first wave of privatizations 
in the late 1980s, struggled even to issue token statements. Yet, because 
of the unanimous strike within the PTCL and the great threat of a 
complete. shut down of the: communications infrastructure, the 
movement persisted. On June 4, after a series of marathon meetings 
between various government officials and the UAC leadership, a deal 
was brokered in which privatization was indefinitely , postponed. 
Needless to say, the state feared the :prospect of a shutdown on June 6. 
The union leadership genuinely would not have been able to prevent 
this from happening. 

' At the time, given the Tack of ‘Sreparation for i ‘strike and the 
overall political environment, .left activists within the movement 
believed that this was a great victory as it was a clear-retreat by the 
governinent, and the first major instance.of neoliberal orthodoxy being 
explicitly rejected by the working class. It was agreed that the impetus 
generatéd by this retreat could be used'to mobilize more substantively 
in the future and also to put more effort into extending the movement 
beyond the PTCL, linking'up not only with workers in other state- 
owned enterprises (in spite of union leaderships) but also. with other 
active ‘counter-hegemonic fotmations such as landless farming. tenants 
and indigenous fishing communities. : 

' As it turned out, within forty-eight hours of the strike being. called 
off, neoliberal ideologues within. the government along with the minister 
of information technologythe son of a former president and big 
landlord—started issuing statements that privatization would be 
completed by the end of the month. The statements even claimed that 
the union leadership had continued dialogue with government officials 
after calling off the strike and that it was satisfied with the 
government’s guarantees that all of the workers’ concerns: over 
privatization would be dealt with. 

Subsequently a bidding date of June 18 was anoued, ua the 
“agreement” of June 4 totally disregarded. A wave of arrests started 
following the formal announcement’ of the bidding date.on June L. 
Homes of union activists and their families all over the country were 
raided and anti-state criminal cases were lodged against them. The 
government managed to parade a handful of opportunist union leaders 
around who “agreed” to privatization of the enterprise so as to break 
the workers’ unity. However, the rank and file within PTCL remained 
steadfast. Unfortunately, the historic mobilization had not been 
accompanied by comparable action by political parties and other trade 
unions. 

The regime demonstrated. its insecurity and also its inherent 
tendency towards coercion when it deployed regular and paramilitary 
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forces to al] PICL installations in the days leading up to the bidding. 
For all intents'and: purposes, PTCL offices and exchanges became no-go 
areas with roadblocks and police contingents commonplace. While this 
state action ostensibly marked a political victory for the PICL workers, 
it also effectively limited their ability to gather and disrupt the process 
through direct physical mobilization, and thus undermined their aeiy 
to block privatization. 

The majority of the PICL’s 62,000 workers remain dead-set against 
privatization. However, manipulation of the press, and insufficient 
support for PTCL: workers from other. political and social forces, 
allowed the government to carry out bidding under “high security” on 
June 18. A- United Arab Emirates firm, Etisalat, emerged victorious and 
was allowed ninety days to complete full payment for the utility. 
However, it is far from clear that the PTCL workers’ protest is over. 
The discontent amongst the rank and file remains palpable—and it is 
likely that after recuperating from the wave of repression another wave 
of protests will. be mounted, even if after the takeover of the company 
by the successful bidders. It would appear that the co-opted union 
leadership has outlived its mandate and that a radicalized PTCL 
workforce will now demand.more responsive leadership. 

It cannot be reiterated enough that the history of the industrial 
working class in Pakistan since the late 1970s is a history of co-option 
and defeat after defeat. The neoliberal counterrevolution has successfully 
taken back many of the. gains made by the working -class after 
tumultuous struggles in the previous decades. In general the industrial 
working class is a-shadow of the genuine political force it was,some 
three decades ago. However, the mobilization of PTCL workers in the 
face of a regressive political environment, a union leadership prone to 
opportunism, and the pressure of a militarist state totally committed 
to neoliberalism, has clearly generated a great deal of excitement among 
the left and even the general public. As economic and social conditions 
worsen for the majority of working people, the struggle of PTCL 
workers is seen as being representative of the needs and wants of 
working people at large. Given the rapid informalization of labor in 
Pakistan (as in much of the periphery) the revival of the organized labor 
force can potentially have a major impact on the very difficult task of 
organizing informal sector labor. While it remains to be seen in which 
direction the PTCL struggle goes from here, there can be no doubt that 
this struggle, if understood in its full complexity by progressive 
political forces, can provide major impetus to a- larger politicized 
mobilization in the not too distant future: 

It is especially important to recognize that working-class resistance 
against the state and/or imperialist capital has tremendous significance 
in terms of the underdeveloped bourgeois democratic project in the 
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country. Given that the militarist state wields all effective politica] 
power and mainstream political parties remain weak, the establishment 
of a mere-formal democratic process remains the: ‘major politica] goal of 
liberal and left forces. - 

‘That being said, liberals—whether TE by. political and social 
organizations’ or by the intelligentsia—often have a myopic view -of 
military rule that resembles the modernizers of the 1960s-and 1970s. 
Among other ‘things, many liberals concur with the military’s 
propaganda that politicians are corrupt and have'never displayed the 
qualities necessary to run the country. This refrain totally overlooks the 
fact that the civil and military oligarchy has dominated the state since 
Pakistan’s creation and that mainstream politicians have always been 
co-opted by the state. The modernizers' of previous decades similarly 
claimed that the military’.was--best suited to spearhead the 
devélopmental state. All in all, this co-option of the liberals—among 
the: most vocal and influential’ political’ constituencies—insulates the 
military from meaningful political opposition especially since .more 
radical alternatives are conspicuous by their absence. 

However, primarily because of the blatantly unpopular policies that 
have spanned the six years of the Musharraf dictatorship, there does 
seem to be a consensus developing across significant segments of 
society that military rule is inevitably bad in the long-run. In the 
absence of a meaningful challenge to the military from a. largely co- 
opted leadership of mainstream parties, it is mass mobilizations that 
represent the major force for democratization. 

As ‘pointed out earlier the PTCL mobilization is'in large part due to 
the efforts of leftist workers who have made great strides in raising the 
level of consciousness within’ the rank and’ file. However, it is 
important, too, that the left engage in self-criticism and consider when 
it will be able to regenerate. itself as a distinct political force rather 
than continue to act in somewhat renegade fashion, trying to influence 
mass movements. If the left were to.exist as an independent political 
force, there is little doubt that mass movements such as this one could 
be definitively influenced, politicized, and linked to other such 
movements all of which would ideally culminate in a genuine political 
challenge to the state. As suggested above, the state’s ability to force 
through the initial bidding process was entirely a.result of inadequate 
support for the PTCL workers, who had maintained as much: pressure 
as could be expected from them. It would be facile to expect that the 
mainstream bourgeois parties will offer anything more than token 
support to similar mobilizations in the future as they too remain 
proponents of neoliberalism. Meanwhile the trade union movement at 
large cannot be expected to take on a radical role until and unless the: 
influence of the left within individual unions and the major federations 
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increases. 

A positive outcome of the entire PTCL mobilization is the formation 
of an Anti-Privatization Alliance in the three big political centers, of the 
country, Karachi, Islamabad, and Lahore. As a broad .coalition of 
fragmented left forces, the alliance holds out the hope of more 
meaningful collaboration in the future: one which may culminate.in the 
coming together of left forces to create.-a nationwide political 
organization that can be effective in harnessing popular sentiment that 
is both anti-imperialist and broadly anti-neoliberal. There is little-doubt 
that left forces in Pakistan recognize the need for a dramatic 
_ enhancement of the left’s political visibility and effectiveness. More 
than any other mobilization of the working class in Pakistan.in recent 
times, the struggle of the PTCL unionists reminds us that workers have 
the potential to emerge as an irresistible force, turning the tide against 
neoliberalism and even against the military state—if they are sufficiently 
united. and determined, if they are fully cognizant of the strategic 
terrain in ‘which they are placed. a 
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life-style and non-communicable diseases. Nursing Homes, and hospitals with 
five-star hotel facilities are coming up with an eye to cater to foreign patients 
at a comparably low cost. But in a vast tract of the country thousands are left 
to perish without appropriate and long available care for age-old diseases 
like malaria, tuberculosis or even dengue. 59,670 and 5805 deaths from 
tuberculosis and malaria were officially reported in 1994. 

The recently published Human Development Report 2005 reported that 
“Bangladesh has an infant mortality rate of-46 per 1,000 live births compared 
to 63 for India. Had India matched Bangladesh’s rate cf reduction in child 
mortality over the past decade, 7.32 lakh fewer children would die this year.” 
_ On HDI ranking, India is: again ranked at 127 this yar against a total of 177 

countries. 

Public health is by global standards a disäster, and the eines for any 
improvement is bleak with shrinking budgetary support and fiscal problems, 
aggravated with the adoption of New Economic Policy in 1991. The gulf 
continues to widen between the chosen minority— India’s emerging middle- 
class consumers who have become a magnet for foreign investors — and the 
vast majority; the poor, toiling. masses. But yet at the end we are one crowded 
community, and even armed guards at the ‘gates’ cannot keep out an 
environmental collapse or the germs of a disease that has been bred in the 
stew of surrounding poverty. Despite the repeat celebration of “India Shining” 
this time from Chidambaram&Co., the great majority know that the neoliberal 
‘ experiment has failed; we have ‘not yet, we fear, fully pag the price in 
misery and disease. 
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In’ developed capitalist countries, debates over the economics of 

socialism have | mostly concentrated on questions of information, 
incentives, and efficiency in resource allocation: This focus on “socialist 

~ calculation” reflects the mainly academic context of these discussions. 
By contrast, for anti- capitalist movements and post-revolutionary 
regimes on the. capitalist periphery, socialism as a form of human 
development has been a prime concern. A notable example is Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara’s work on “Man and Socialism in Cuba,” which rebutted 
the argument that “the period of building socialism...is characterized 
by the extinction of the individual for the sake of the state.” For Che, 
socialist revolution is a process in which “large nuimbers of people are 
developing themselves,” and “the material possibilities of the integral 
development of each and. every one of its members make the task ever 
more fruitful.” 
With global capitalism’s worsening poverty and envirorimental crises, 
sustainable human developmient comes to the fore as the primary 
question that must.be engaged by all twenty-first century socialists in 
core and periphery alike.-It is in this human developmental connection, - 
I will argue, that Marx’s vision of communism or socialism (two terms 
that he used interchangeably) can be most helpful. ? 
_ The suggestion that Marx’s communism can inform the struggle for 
more healthy, sustainable, and liberating forms of human development 
may seem paradoxical in light of various ecological criticisms of Marx 
that have become so fashionable over the last several decades. Marx’s 
vision has been deemed ecologically unsustainable and undesirable due 
to its purported treatment of natural conditions as effectively limitless, 
and its supposed embrace, both practically and ethically, of 
technological optimism and human domination over-nature. 

The well known ecological economist Herman Daly, for example, 
argues that for Marx, the “materialistic determinist, economic growth 
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is crucial in order to provide the overwhelming material abundance that 
is the objective condition for the emergence of the new socialist man. 
Environmental limits on growth would contradict ‘historical 
necessity’....” The problem, says environmental political theorist Robyn 
Eckersley, i is that “Marx fully endorsed the ‘civilizing? and ‘technical 
accomplishments.of the capitalist forces of production and thoroughly 
absorbed the Victorian faith in scientific and technological progress as 
the means by which humans could outsmart and conquer: nature.” 
Evidently Marx “consistently saw human freedom as inversely related 
to humanity’s dependence on nature.” Environmental culturalist Victor 
Ferkiss asserts that “Marx and Engels and their modern followers” 
shared a “virtual worship of modern technology,” which explains why 
“they joined liberals in refusing-to criticize the basic technological 
constitution of modern society.” Another environmental political 
scientist, K. J. Walker, claims that Marx’s vision of communist 
production does’ not recognize any actual or potential “shortage of 
natural resources,” the “implicit assumption” being “that natural 
resources are effectively limitless.” Environmental philosopher Val 
Routley describes Marx’s vision of communism as an anti-ecological 
“automated paradise” ‘ of energy-intensive and “environmentally 
damaging” production and consumption, one which “appears to derive 
from [Marx’s] nature-domination assumption.” 3 

An engagement with these views is important not least because they 
have become influential even among ecologically minded Marxists, many 
of whom have looked to non-Marxist paradigms, especially that of Karl 
Polanyi, for the ecological guidance supposedly lacking in Marxism. The 
under-utilization of the human developmental and ecological elements 
of Marx’s communist vision is also reflected in the decision by some 
Marxists to place their bets on a “greening” of capitalism as a practical 
alternative to the struggle for socialism. * 

Accordingly, I will interpret Marx’s various outlines of  post- 
capitalist economy and society as a vision of sustainable human 
development. Since there are no important disagreements between Marx 
and Engels in this area, I will also refer to the writings of-Engels, and 
works co-authored by Marx and Engels, as appropriate. After.sketching 
the human developmental ‘dimensions of communal property and 
associated (non-market) production in Marx’s view, I draw out the 
sustainability aspect of these ‘principles by responding to the most 
common ecological criticisms’of Marx’s projection. I conclude by briefly 
reconsidering the connections between Marx’s vision of communism 
and his analysis ‘of capitalism, focusing dn that all important form ‘of. 
human development: the class struggle. 
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1. Basic Organizing Principles of Marx’s Communism 


There is a conventional wisdom that Marx and Engels, eschewing all 
“speculation about...socialist utopias,” thought very little about the 
system to follow capitalism, and that their entire body of writing on 
this, subject is represented by “thé Critique of the Gotha Program, a few 
pages long, and not.much else.” 5 

In reality, post-capitalist economic and political ‘relationships are a 
recurring thematic ih all the major, and many of the minor, works of 
the founders of Marxism, and despite the scattered nature of these 
discussions, one can easily glean from them.a coherent vision based on 
a clear set’. of organizing principles. The most basic feature of 
communism in Marx’s projection is its overcoming of capitalism’s 
social separation of the producers from necessary conditions of 
production. This new social union entails a complete decommodification 
of. labor power plus a new set of communal property rights. Communist 
or “associated” production is planned and carried‘out by the producers - 
and communities themselves, without the class-based intermediaries of 
wage-labor, market, and state. Marx often motivates and’ illustrates 
these basic features in terms, of the primary means and end of 
associated production: free himan development. 


A. The New Union and Communal Property 


For Marx, capitalism involves the “decomposition of the original 
union existing between the labouring man and’ his means of labour,” 
. while communism will “restore the original union in a new historical 
form.” ‘Commiunism is the “historical reversal” of “the ‘separation: of 
labour and the worker’ from thé conditions of labour, which confront 
him as independent forces.” Under capitalism’s wage’ system, “the 
means of production employ the workers”; under communism, “the 
workers, as subjects, employ the means of production...in order to 
produce wealth for themselves.” 

This new union of the producers and the conditions of production 
“will,” as Engels phrases it, “emancipate human labour power from its 
position as a commodity.” Naturally, such an emancipation, in which 
the laborers undertake production as “united workers” (see below), “is 
only possible where the workers are the owners of their means of 
production.” This worker ownership. does not entail the individual 
rights to possession and alienability characterizing capitalist property, 
however. Rather, workers’ communal property codifies and enforces the 
new union of the collective producers and their communities with the 
conditions of production. Accordingly, Marx describes. communism as 
“replacing capitalist production with cooperative production, and 
capitalist property with a higher form of the archaic type of property, 
i.e. communist property.” ` 
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One reason why communist property in the conditions of; production 
cannot be individual private property is that the latter form “excludes 
co-operation, division of labour within each separate process of 
production, the control over, and the productive ‘application of ‘the 
forces of Nature by society, and the free devélopment of the social 
productive powers.” In other words, “the individual worker could only 
be restored as an individual to property in the conditions of production 
by divorcing productive power from the development of [alienated] 
labour on a large scale.” As stated in The German Ideology, “the 
appropriation by the proletarians” is such that “a mass of instruments 
of production must be made, subject to each individual, and property to 
all. Modern universal intercourse cannot be controlled’ by individuals, 
unless it is- controlled by all....With. the appropriation of the ‘total 
productive forces by the united individuals, private property comes tó 
an end.” ® 

Besides, given capitalism’s prior socialization’ of’ production, 
“private” property in the means of production is already a’ kind of 
social property, even though its social character ‘is’ class-exploitative. 
From capital’s character as “not a personal, [but] a social power” it 
follows that when “capital is converted into common property, into the 
property of all members of society, personal property is not thereby 
transformed into social property., It is-only the social character, of the 
property that is changed. It loses its class- character, as 

. Marx’s vision thus involves a’ “reconversion of capital into_ the 
property of producers, although no longer as the private property of the 
individual producers,- but, rather as the property’ of aaa 
producers, as outright social property.” Communist property , 
collective precisely insofar as “the material conditions of production are 
the co-operative property of the workers” as a whole, not of particular 
individuals or sub-groups of individuals. As Engels puts it: “The. 
‘working people’ remain the collective owners of the houses, factories 
and instruments of labour, and will hardly permit their: use...by 
individuals or ‘associatioris without compensation ‘for, the „cost. * The 
collective planning and administration of social production requires that 
not only the means of production but also the distribution of the total 
product be subject’ to explicit social control. With associated 
production, “it is possible to assure each person ‘the full proceeds of 
his labour’...only if [this phrase] is extended to purport not that each 
individual worker becomes the possessor of ‘the full proceeds of his 
labour,’ but that the whole of society, consisting entirely of workers, 
, becomes the possessor of the total ‘product of their ' labour, which 
product it-partly distributes among its members for consumption, partly 
uses for replacing and increasing its means of production, and partly 
stores up as a reserve fund for production and consumption,” The latter 
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two “deductions from the...proceeds of. labour are an economic 
necessity”; they represent “forms of surplus-labour and surplus- 
product...which are common to all social modes of production.” Further 
deductions are required for “general costs of administration,” for “the 
communal satisfaction.of needs, such as schools, health services, etc.,” 
and for “funds for those unable to work.” Only then “do we come 
to...that-part of the means of consumption which is, divided among the 
individual producers of the co-operative society.”™ - 

Communism’s explicit socialization of-the conditions and ua of 
production should not be mistaken for a complete absence of individual 
property .rights,. however. Although communal -property “does not re- 
establish private property for the producer,” it nonetheless “gives him 
individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e., 
on co-operation and the possession in common of the land and of the 
meéans of production.” Marx posits that “the alien property of the 
capitalist...can only be abolished by converting his property into the 
property:..of the associated, social individual.” He even suggests that 
communism will-‘make individual property a truth by transforming the 
means of production..:now chiefly the means of enslaving and exploiting 
labor, into mere instruments of free and associated labour.” `” 

Such statements are often interpreted as mere rhetorical flourishes, 
but they. become more explicable when viewed. in the context of 
communism’s overriding imperative: the free development of individual 
human beings as social individuals. Marx and Engels describe “the 
community of ‘revolutionary proletarians” ras an “association of 
individuals...which puts the conditions: of the free. development and 
movement of individuals under their control—conditions which were 
previously left’ to ‘chance and had acquired an independent existence 
over ‘against the separate individuals.” Stated differently, “the all-round 
realisation’ of the individual: will only cease to be conceived as an 
ideal..when the impact of the world which stimulates the real 
development ‘of the abilities of the individual is under the control of 
the individuals themselves, as the communists desire.” In class- 
exploitative societies, “personal freedom has existed only for the 
individuals who developed under the conditions of the ruling class”; 
but under the “real community” of communism, “individuals obtain 
their freedom in and through their association.” Instead of opportunities 
for individual development being obtained mainly at the expense of 
others, as in class societies, the future “community” will provide “each 
individual [with] the means of cultivating his gifts in all directions; 
hence personal freedom becomes possible only within the community” * 

In short, communal property is individual insofar as it affirms each 
person’s claim, as a member of society, for access to the conditions and 
results of production as a conduit to her or his development as an 
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individual “to whom the different social functions he performs are but 
so many modes of- giving free scope to ‘his own natural-and acquired 
powers.” Only- in this way can communism replace “the.old bourgeois 
society, with its classes and class antagonisms,” with “an association, 
in which the free development of each is a condition for the free 
development of all.” 8B ; : 

The most basic way in which ° Mites s communism promotes 
‘individual human development is by.protecting the individual’s right’ to 
a share in the total product (net of the above-mentioned deductions) 
for her or his private consumption. The Manifesto is unambiguous on 
this point: “Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate 
the products of society; all that it does is to deprive him of the power. 
to subjugate the labour of others by means of such appropriation.” In 
this sense, Engels observes, “social ownership extends to the land and 
the other means of production, and private ownership to the products, 
that is, the articles of production.” An equivalent description of. the 
“community .of free individuals” is given in volume 1 of Capital: “The 
total product of our community is a social-product. One. portion. serves 
as fresh means of production and remains. social. But. another portion is 
consumed by the members of society as means of subsistence.” 

All of this, of course, raises the question as to how the distribution 
of individual workers’: consumption claims will. be determined. In 
Capital, Marx envisions that “the mode of this distribution will vary 
with the productive organisation of the community; and the degree of 
historical development attained by the producers.” He then suggests 
(“merely for the sake of a parallel with the production of commodities”) 
that one possibility would be for “the share of each individual producer 
in the means of subsistence” to be “determined. by his labour-time.” In 
the- Critique of the Gotha Programme, the ‘conception of labor time’.as 
the determinant of-individual.consumption. rights is less ambiguous, at 
least for “the first phase of communist society as it is when it has just 
emerged after prolonged birth pangs from: capita society. 2 Here, 
Marx forthrightly projects that. i 


the individual‘ producer receives back from society—after the 

deductions have been made—exactly what he gives to it. What 

he has given to it is his individual amount of labour....The 

individual labour time of the individual producer is the part of 

the social labour day contributed by him, his share in it. He ' 
‘receives a certificate from society that he has furnished such and 

such an amount of labour (after ‘deducting his labour for the’ 
common fund), and with this cértificate he draws from the social 

stock of means of consumption as much as the same amount of 

labour costs. The same-amount of labour which he has given to 

Society in one form, he receivés back in another. 
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_ * The basic rationale: behind labor-based consumption claims is that 
“the distribution of the means of consumption at. any time is only a. 
consequence of the distribution of the conditions of production 

_themselves.”5° Given that the conditions of production are the property 
of’ the producers, it stands to reason: that the distribution of 
consumption ‘claims will be more closely tied to labor time than under 
capitalism, where it‘is money that rules. This labor-time standard raises 
important social and technical issues that cannot be addressed here— 
especially whether and how -differentials in labor, intensity, work 
conditions, and skills would be measured and compensated. * 

However, what Marx emphasizes is that insofar as the individual 
labor-time standard merely codifies the ethic of equal exchange 
regardless of the connotations for individual development,’ it is still 
infected by “the ‘narrow horizon of bourgeois right.” Marx therefore 

. goes on to suggest that “in a higher phase of communist society,” 
labor-based individual consumption claims can and should “be fully left 
behind and society: inscribe on its banners: from each according to his 
ability, to each according to’ his needs!” It ig in-this higher phase that 
communism’s “mode' of distribution..:allows al] members of society to 
develop, maintain and exert their capacities in all possible directions.” - 
Here, “the individual consumption’of the labourer” becomes that which 
“the full development of the’ individuality requires.” ” 

Even in communism’s lower phase, the means of Andividual 
development assured by communal property are not limited to 
individuals’ private consumption claims. Human development will also 
benefit from the expanded social ‘sérvices (education, health services, 
utilities, arid old-age pensions) that are financed by deductions from 
the total product prior to its- distribution among individuals. Hence, 
“what the producer is deprived of in his capacity as a private ‘individual 
benefits him directly or indirectly in his capacity as a member of 
society.” Such social consumption will, in Marx’s view, be “considerably 
incréased in comparison with present-day society. ene it increases in 
proportion as the new society ‘develops. id 

For example, Marx envisions an expansion of dedne.: schools 
(theoretical and practical) in combination with the elementary school.” 
He projects that “when the working-class comes into -power, as 
inevitably it must, technical instruction, both theoretical and practical, 
will take its proper place in the working-class schools.” Marx even 
suggests that the younger members of communist society will 
experience “an early combination of productive labour with education”— 
presuming, of course, “a strict regulation of the working time according 
to the different age groups and other safety measures for the protection 
of children.” The basic idea here is that “the fact of the collective 
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working group being cOmposed of individuals of .both sexes. and ages, 
must necessarily, under suitable conditions, become a source of humane 
development.” Another, related function of -theoretical- and practical 
education “in the Republic of Labour” will be to “convert science from 
an instrument of class rule into.a popular force,” and thereby “convert 
the mën of science themselves from panderers to. class. prejudice, place- 
hunting state parasites, and allies of capital into free agents. of 
thought.” - e 

Along with expanded social consimpilon communism’s “shortening 
of the working-day” will facilitate human development by. giving 
individuals more free time in which- to. enjoy the “materjal and 
intellectual advantages...of social development.” Free time is “time...for . 
the free development; intellectual and social, of .the individual.” As 
such, “free time, disposable time, is wealth itself, partly for the 
enjoyment of the product, partly for free activity which—unlike labour— 
is.not-dominated by the pressure of an extraneous purpose which must 
be. fulfilled, and the fulfillment: of which .is regarded asa. natural 
necessity or a social duty.” Accordingly, with communism “the measure 
of wealth is...not: any ‘longer,.in any. way, labour time, but rather 
disposable time.” Nonetheless, since labor is always, together with 
nature, a fundamental “substance of.wealth,” labor time is an important 
“measure of the cost of [wealth’s] production.. even. if exchange-value is 
eliminated. n20 ~ 

` Naturally, communist society will placé certain. responsibilities. on 
individuals. Even though free time will expand, individuals .will still 
have a responsibility to engage in. -productive labor (including child- 
rearing and other care-giving activities) insofar as they. are. physically. 
and mentally able to do so. Under capitalism and. other class societies, 
“a particular class” has “the power to shift the natural burden.of labour 
from. its own shoulders to those of ‘another layer of society.” But under 
communism, “with labour.emancipated, everyman becomes a, working 
man, and productive labour ceases to be a class attribute.” Individual 
self-development is also not only.a right but a responsibility under 
communism. Hence, “the workers assert in their communist propaganda 
that the vocation, designation, task of every person is to achieve all- 
round development of. his abilities, including, for oa the anity 
to think.” 2, 

It is important to recognize the two-way connection between koman 
development and: the productive forces in. Marx’s vision. This 
connection is unsurprising seeing as how Marx always treated. “the 
human being himself” as “the main force of production.” And he always 
saw “forces of production and social relations” as “two different sides 
of the development of the social individual.” Accordingly, communism 
can represent a real union of all the individual producers with the 
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conditions of production only if it ensures each individual’s right to 
participate to: the fullest of her or his ability in the cooperative 
utilization and development of these conditions.. The highly socialized 
character of production means that “individuals: must appropriate the 
existing totality of productive forces, not only.to achieve self-activity, - 
fout, also, merely to saféguard their very.existence.” In order to be an 
effective vehicle’ of human development, this appropriation must not 
reduce ‘individuals to minuscule, interchangeable cogs in a giant 
collective production machine operating outside their control in 4n 
alienated pursuit of “production. for the sake of production.” Instead, it 
‘must enhance “the development of human productive forces” capable of 
grasping and controlling. social production. at the human level in line 
with “the development of the richness of human nature as an end in 
itself.” Although communist “appropriation [has] a universal character 
corresponding . to...the productive forces,” -it also promotes “the 
development of the individual. capacities corresponding to the material 
instruments of production.”. Because these instruments “have’ been 
. developed to a totality and.. only exist within a universal intercourse,” 
their effective appropriation requires “the development of a totality of 
capacities in the individuals themselves.” In short, “the genuine and 
free development of individuals” under communism is both enabled by 
and contributes to “the urtiversal' character of the activity of individuals 


on the basis of the ¢ existing productive forces.” z 


. B. Planned, Non-Market Production C, 


In Marx’s view, a system run: by freely MOTE iodo and 
_ their communities, socially unified with necessary conditions of 
‘production, by definition excludes commodity exchange and money as 
primary forms of’ social reproduction. Along with the 
deéommodification of labor power comes an explicitly “socialised 
production,” in which “society’—not capitalists and wage-laborers 
responding to market signals—“distributes labour-power and means of 
production to the different branchés of production.” As'a result, “the 
money-capital” (including the payment of wages) “is eliminated.” 
During communism’s lower phase, “the producers may...receive paper 
vouchers entitling them to withdraw from the social supplies ‘of 
consumer goods a quantity corresponding to their labour-time”; but 
“these vouchers are not money. They do not circulate.” In other words, 
“the future distribution of the necessaries of life” cannot be treated “as 
a kind of more exalted wages.” 73 

For Marx, the dgmination of social production by the market is 
specific to a situation in which production is carried out in 
independently organized production units on the basis of the producers’ 
` social separation from necessary conditions of production. Here, the 
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labors expended in the mutually autonomous enterprises (competing 
capitals, as Marx calls them) can only be validated as part of society’s 
reproductive -division of labor ex post, according to. the prices their 
products fetch in the market. In short, “commodities are the direct 
products of isolated independent individual kinds of labour,” and they 
cannot be directly “compared with one. another as products of social 
Jabour”: hence “through their alienation in thé course of individual 
‘exchange they must prove that they are general social labour.” 

By contrast, “communal labour-time or ;labour-time of directly 
associated individuals...is'immediatély social labour-time.” And “where 
labour is communal, the relations of men.in their social production do 
not manifest themselves as .‘values’ of ‘things’: 


` Within the co-operative society based on common ownership ‘of 
the means of production, the producers do not exchange their > 
products; just as little does the labour employed on the products 
appear here as the.'value of these products, as a material quality 
possessed by them, since now, in.contrast to capitalist society, 
individual labour no longer .exists in an indirect fashion but 
directly as a component part of the total labour.” 


The Grundrisse draws a more extended contrast between the 
indirect, ex post establishment of labor as social labor under capitalism 
and the direct, ex ante socialization of labor “on the basis of common 
-appropriation and control of the means of production”: 


The communal character of production would makethe product. - 

into a communal, general product from the outset. The exchange 

which originally takes place in production—which would not be 

an exchange of exchange values but of activities, determined by 

the ‘communal needs and communal purposes—would from the 

- outset include the participation of the individual.in the communal . 
world of products. On-thé: basis of exchange values, labour is 
posited as general only through exchange. But on this foundation 
it would be posited as such before exchange: i.e. the exchange of 
products would in no way be the medium by which the 
participation of the individual] in. general production is mediated. ` 
Mediation. must, of course, take place. In the first case, which 
proceeds from the independent production of | 
individuals...mediations take place. through the exchange . 
commodities, through exchange values and through money... 
the second case, the presupposition is itself mediated: a a 
communal production, communality, is presupposed as the basis 
of production. The labour of the individual is posited from the 
outset as socia] labour....The product does not first have to be 
transposed into a particular form in order to attain a general 
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character for the individual. Instead of a division of labour, such 
‘as is necessarily created with the exchange of exchange values, 
there would take place an organization of labour whose 
consequence would be the participation of the’ individual: in 
-communal consumption. * 


The immediately social character’ ‘of labor and products ig thus a 
logical outgrowth of the new communal union between the producers 
and necessary conditions of production. This de-alienation of production 
negates the necessity for the producers to engage in monetary exchanges 
as a means of establishing.a reproductive allocation of their labor:. 


The very necessity of first transforming, individual products or 
activities into exchange value, into money, so that they obtain 
and demonstrate their social power in this objective form, proves 
two things: (1) That individuals now produce only for society and 
in society; (2) that production is not directly social, is not “the . 
offspring of association,” which distributes labour internally. 
Individuals are subsumed under social production; social 
production: exists outside them: as their fate; but social 
production is not subsumed under individuals, manageable by 
them as‘their common wealth.” - 


‘That the bypassing ‘of market exchange and the overcoming of 
’ workers’ alienation from production are two aspects of the same ' 
phenomenon explains why, in at least one instance, Marx defines 
communism simply as “dissolution of the mode of production and form 
‘of society based on exchange value. Real positing of individual ee 
as social arid vice versa.” Communism’s “directly associated labour... 
entirely inconsistent withthe production of commodities.” 78 

As noted earlier, academic debates over the “economics of socialism” 
have tended to focus on technical issues of allocative efficiency 
(“socialist calculation”). Marx and Engels themselves often argued that 
the post-capitalist economy would enjoy superior planning and allocative 
capabilities compared to capitalism. In Capital, Marx describes “freely 
associated” production as “consciously regulated...in accordance with a 
settled plan.” With “the means of production in common,...the labour- 
power of all the different individuals is consciously applied as the 
combined labour-power of the community...in accordance with a definite 
social plan [which] maintains the proper proportion between the 
different kinds of work to be done and the various wants of the 
community.” In The Civi] War in France, Marx projects that “united co- 
operative societies” wil] “regulate national production upon a common’ 
plan, thus taking it under their own control, and_putting an end to the 
constant anarchy and periodic convulsions which are the fatality of 
capitalist production.” 29 
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Nonetheless, Marx and Engels did not treat planned resource 
allocation as the most fundamental factor distinguishing communism 
from capitalism. For them, the more basic characteristic of communism 
is its de-alienation of the conditions of production vis-a-vis the 
producers, and the enabling effect this new union would have on free 
human development. Stated differently, they treated communism’s 
planning and allocative capacities as symptoms and instruments of the 
human developmental impulses unleashed by the new communality of 
the producers and their conditions of existence. Communism’s 
decommodification of production is, as discussed above, the flip side 
of the de-alienation of production conditions. The planning of 
production is just the allocative form of this reduced stunting of 
humans’ capabilities by their material and social conditions of existence. 
As Marx says, commodity exchange is only “the bond natural to 
individuals within specific limited relations of production”; and the 
“alien and independent character” in which this bond “exists vis-a-vis 
individuals proves only that the latter are still engaged in the creation 
of the conditions of their social life, and that they have not yet begun, 
on the basis of these conditions, to live it.” Hence, the reason 
communism is “a society organised for co-operative working on a 
planned basis” is not in order to pursue productive efficiency for its 
own sake, but rather “to ensure all members of society the means of 
existence and the full development of their capacities.” This human 
developmental dimension also helps explain why communism’s 
“cooperative labor...developed to national dimensions” is not, in Marx’s 
projection, governed by any centralized state power;-rather, “the system 
starts with the self-government of the communities.” In this sense, 
communism can be defined as “the people acting for itself by itself,” or 
“the reabsorption of the state power by society as its own living forces. 
instead of as forces controlling and subduing it.” 


2. Marx’s Communism, Ecology, and Sustainability 


Many have questioned the economic practicality of communism as 
projected by Marx. Fewer have addressed the human development 
dimension of Marx’s vision, one major-~exception being those critics 
who argue that it anchors free ‘human development in human 
technological domination and abuse of nature, with natural resources 
viewed as effectively limitless. It is useful to address this environmental 
dimension on three levels: (1) the responsibility of communism to 
manage its use of natural conditions; (2) the ecological significance of 
expanded free time; (3) the growth of wealth and the. use of labor time 
as a measure of the cost of production. 
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A. Managing the Commons Communally 


That’ communist society might have a strong commitment to protect 
and improve, natural conditions appears’ surprising, given the 
conventional wisdom that Marx „presumed “natural resources” to be 

“inexhaustible,” and thus saw no.need for “an environment-preserving, 
ecologically, conscious, employment-sharing socialism.” Marx evidently 
assumed that “scarce resources (oil; fish, iron ore, stockings, or 
whatever)...would not be scarce” under communist.. The conventional 
wisdom further argues that Marx’s “faith in the ability of an improved 
mode of production to eradicate scarcity indefinitely” means that his 
communist vision provides “no basis for recognizing any interest in the’ 
liberation of nature” from anti-ecological “human domination.” Marx’s 
technological optimism—his “faith in the creativé dialéctic”—is said to 
rule out any concern about the possibility that “modern technology 
interacting with the earth’s physical environment might imbalance the 
whole basis of modern industrial civilization.”  - 

In reality, Marx was, deeply concerned with capitalism’s aday 
toward “sapping.the original sources of all wealth, the soil and the 
labourer.” And he repeatedly emphasized the imperative for ‘post- 
capitalist society to manage its use of natural conditions responsibly. 
This helps explain his insistence on the extension of communal property 
to the land and other “sources of life.” Indeed, Marx strongly criticized 
the Gotha Programme for not making’ it “sufficiently clear that land is 
included in the instruments of labour” in this corinection. In Marx’s 
view, the “Association, applied to land,...reestablishés, now on a 
rational basis, no longer mediated by serfdom, overlordship and the 
silly mysticism of [private] property, the intimate ties of man with the 
earth, since the earth ceases to be an objéct'of hiickstering.” As with 
other means of: production, this “common property” in land “does not 
mean the restoration of the old original common ownership, but the 
institution of a far oe and more developed form ‘of Possession in ` 
common.”” 

Marx does not ‘see ‘this esha property as conferring a right to 
overexploit land and other natural conditions in order to serve the 
production and consumption needs of the associated producers. Instead, 
he foresees an eclipse of capitalist notions of land ownership by a 
communal system of user rights and responsibilities: 


From the standpoint of a higher economic form of society, private 
ownership of the globe by single individuals will appear quite as 
absurd as private ownership of one man by another. Even a whole 
society, a nation, or even all simultaneously existing societies 
taken together, are not the owners of the globe. They are only its 
possessors, its usufructuaries, and, like boni patres familias, they 
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must hand it down to succeeding generations in an improyed 
condition. ie 


Marx’s projection of communal landed property clearly ER not 
connote a right of “owners” (either individuals or society as'a whole) 
to unrestricted use based on “possession.” Rather, like all communal 
property in the new union, it confers the right to responsibly utilize the 
land as a condition of free human development, and indéed as a basic 
source (together with labor) of “the entire range of permanent 
necessities of life required by the chain of successive generations.” As 
Marx says, the association treats “the soil as eterhal communal 
property, an inalienable condition for the existence and reproduction of 
a chain of successive generations of the human race.” 34 

Why have the ecological critics missed this crucial element of 
Marx’s vision? The answer may lie in the ongoing influence of so-called’ 
“tragedy of. the commons” models, which (mis)identify common 
property with uncontrolled “open access”. to natural resources by 
independent users. In reality, the dynamics posited by these models 
have more in common with the anarchy of capitalist competition than 
with Marx’s vision of communal rights and responsibilities regarding 
the use of natural conditions. Indeed, - the ability of traditional 
communal property systems to sustainably utilize common pool 
resources has been the subject of a growing body of research in recent 
years. This research arguably supports the potential for ecological 
management through a communalizarion of natural conditions in post- 
capitalist society. * 

Marx’s emphasis on ‘the: kag society’s responsibility toward the 
land follows from his projection of the inherent unity of humanity and 
nature being realized both consciously and socially under communism., 
For Marx and Engels, people and nature are not “two separate ‘things’”; 
hence they.speak of humanity having “an historical nature and a natural 
history.” They observe how extra-human nature has been greatly altered 
by human production ‘and development, so that “the nature that 
preceded human history...today no longer exists”; but they .also 
` recognize the ongoing importance of “natural instruments of production” 
in the use of which “individuals are subservient to nature.” 
Communism, far from rupturing or trying to’ overcome the necessary 
unity of people and nature,. makes this unity more transparent and 
places it at the service of a sustainable development of people as natural 
and social beings. Engels thus envisions the future society as one in 
which: people will “not only feel but also know their: oneness with 
nature.” Marx goes so far as to define communism as “the unity of 
being of man with nature.” 36 

Naturally, it will still be necessary for communist society to “wrestle 
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with Nature to satisfy [its] wants, to maintain and reproduce life.” 
-` Marx thus refers to “the associated producers rationally regulating their 
` interchange with nature, bringing it under their common control.” Such 
a rational regulation or “real conscious mastery of Nature”. presumes 
that’ the producers have “become masters of their own: social 
organisation.” But it does not presume that humanity has: overcome 
all natural limits; nor does it presume that the producers have attained 
complete technological control dver natural forces.“ 
For instance, Marx sees the associated producers setting aside 2 
portion of ‘the surplus product ‘as a “reserve or insurance fund to 
provide against misadventures, disturbances through natural events, 
etc.” especially in agriculture. Uncertainties: connected with the natur al 
conditions of production - (“destruction caused by extraordinary 
phenomena of nature, fire, flood, etc.”) are to be-dealt with through “a 
continuous relative over-production,” that is, “production on a ae 
scale than is necessary for-the simple replacement-and reproduction of 
the existing wealth.” More specifically, “There must be on the one hand 
a certain quantity of fixed capital. produced in excess of that which is 
directly required; on the other hand, and particularly, there must.be.a 
supply of raw materials, etc., in excess of the. direct annual 
requirements (this applies. especially to means of subsistence).” .Marx 
also énvisions a “calculation of probabilities” to help ensure that society 
is “in possession of the-means of production required to compensate 
for the extraordinary destruction caused iy accidents “and natural 
forces.”® 
Obviously, “this sort of EEE T is tantamount to 5 control by 
society over the material means of its own reproduction” only in the 
sense of a far-sighted regulation of the productive interchanges between 
society and uncontrollable natural conditions. It is in this prudential 
sense that Marx foresees the associated producers “direct[ing] 
production from the outset so that the yearly grain supply depends only 
to a very minimum on the variations,in the weather; the sphere of 
production—the supply- and the use-aspects thereof—is rationally 
regulated.” It is simply judicious for “the producers themselves...to. 
spend a part of their labour, or of the products of their labour in order 
to insure their products, their wealth, or the elements of their wealth, 
against accidents, etc.” “Within capitalist . society,” by contrast, 
uncontrollable natural conditions impart a needless “element of anarchy” 
to social reproduction. 39 
Contradicting their ecological critics, Marx and Engels simply do 
not identify free human development with a one-sided human 
domination or control of nature. According to Engels, 


Freedom does not consist in the dream of independence of 
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natural laws, but in the knowledge of these laws, and in the 
possibility this gives of systematically making them work towards 
definite ends. This holds good in relation both to the laws of 
‘external nature and to those which govern the bodily and mental 
existence of men themselves—two classes of laws which we can 
separate from each other at most only in thought but not in 
reality....Freedom therefore consists in the contro] over ourselves 
and over external nature which is founded on natural necessity. 


In short, Marx and Engels envision a “real human freedom” based on . 
“an existence in harmony with the established laws of nature.” * 


B. Expanded Free Time and Sustainable Human Development 


Marx’s ecological critics often argue that his vision of expanded free 
time under communism is anti-ecological because it embodies an ethic 
of human self-realization through the overcoming of natural constraints. 
Routley, for example, suggests that Marx adopts “the view of bread 
labor as necessarily alienated, and hence as something to be reduced to 
an absolute minimum through automation, The result must be highly 
energy-intensive and thus given any foreseeable, realistic energy 
scenario, environmentally damaging.” For Marx, evidently, “it is the 
fact that bread labor ties man to nature which makes it impossible for 
it to be expressive of what is truly and fully human; thus; it is only 
when man has overcome the necessity to spend time on bread labour 
that he or she can be thought of as mastering nature and becoming 
fully human.” Less dramatically, Walker points to a tension between 
Marx’s vision of expanding free time, which “clearly implies that there 
must be resources over and above those needed for a bare minimum of 
survival,” and Marx’s purported failure to “mention. limitations on 
available natural resources.” 4 

The preceding discussion has already done much to dispel the 
notions that Marx and Engels were unconcerned about natural resource 
management under communism, and that they foresaw a progressive 
separation of human development from nature as such. However, it 
must also be pointed out that the ecological critics have 
mischaracterized the relation between free time and work time under 
communism. It is true that, for Marx, the “development of human 
energy which is an end in itself...lies beyond the actual sphere of 
material production,” that is, beyond that “labour which is determined 
by necessity and mundane considerations.” But for Marx, this “true 
realm of freedom...can blossom forth only with [the] realm of necessity 
as its basis,” and the relationship between the two realms is by no 
means one of simple opposition as claimed by the ecological critics. As 

. Marx says, the “quite different...free character” of directly associated 
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labor, where “labour-time is reduced to a normal length and, 
furthermore, labour is`no longer [from the standpoint of the producers 
as a whole] performed for someone else,” means that “labour time 
itself cannot remain in the abstract antithesis to free time-in which it 
appears from the perspective of bourgeois economy”::: 


Free time—which is both idle time and time for higher activity— ` 
has naturally transformed its possessor into a different - subject, 
and he then entets into the direct production process as this 
different subject. This process is then both discipline, as régards 
the human being in the process of becoming; and, at the same 
time, practice, experimental science, materially creative and 
objectifying science, as regards the human being who has become, ` 
in ‘whose head ' exists the accumulated knowledge of society. # 


In Marx’s vision, the enhancement of free human development 
through reductions in. work time resonates . positively with the 
development of human capabilities in the realm of production which 
still appears as a “metabolism” of society and ‘nature. Marx’s emphases 
on “theoretical. and practical” education, and on the de-alienation of 
science vis-a-vis the producers, are quite relevant in. this connection. 
Marx sees communism’s diffusion and development’ of scientific 
knowledge taking the form-of new. combinations of natural and: social 
science, projecting that 


natural sciénce...will become.the basis af human s science, as it has 
already „become the basis of actual human life, albeit in an 
estranged form. One basis for life and another basis for science is 

` a priori a lie..:.Natural science will in time incorporate into itself 
the science of man, just as the science of man will incorporate 
into itself natural science: there will be one science. 


This. intrinsic unity of social and natural science is, of course, a 
logical corollary of the intrinsic unity of humanity and nature. 
Accordingly, Marx and Engels “know only a single science, the science 
of history. One can look at history from: two sides and: divide it into 
the history of nature and the history of men. The two sides are, 
however, inseparable; thé history of nature and the history of men are 
dependent on each other so long as men exist.” 

In short, the founders of Marxism did-not envision communism’s 
reduced work time in terms of a progressive separation of human 
development from nature. Nor did they see expanded free time being 
filled by orgies of consumption for consumption’s sake. Rather, reduced 
work time is viewed as a necessary condition for the intellectual 
development of social individuals capable of mastering the scientifically 
developed forces of nature and social labor in environmentally z 
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humanly rational fashion. The “increase of free time” appears here as 
“time for: the full. development of the individual” capable of “the 
grasping of his own history as.a process, and the recognition of nature 
(equally present as practical power over nature) as his real body.” The 
intellectual development of the producers during free time and work 
time is clearly central to the process by which communist labor’s 
“social character is posited...in the production process not,in a merely 
natural, spontaneous form, but as an activity regulating all the forces of 
nature.” Far from anti- ecological, this process is such that the 
producers and .their communities become more theoretically: and 
practically aware of natural wealth as an eternal condition of 
production, free time, and human life itself. 

The ecological critics also.seem to have missed the ‘potential for 
increased free time as a means of reducing the pressuré of production 
on the natural environment. Specifically, rising productivity of social 
labor need not’ increase’ tnaterial and energy throughput insofar as the 
producers are compensated by reductioris in work time instead of 
greater material consumption. However, this aspéct of free time as’a 
measure of wealth is best located in the “context of communism’s 
transformation of human needs. : 


C. Wealth, Human Needs, and Labor Cost `.. > 


Some would argue that insofar as Marx ‘envisions commurism 
encouraging -a shared sense of-'responsibility toward nature; this 
responsibility remains wedded. to an anti-ecological conception of 
nature as primarily an instrument or material of human labor. Alfred 
Schmidt, for example, suggests that “when Marx and Engels complain 
about the unholy plundering of nature, they are not concerned. with 
nature itself but with considerations of. economic utility.”, Routley 
asserts that for Marx, “Nature is apparently to be respected to the 
extent, and only to, the extent, that it becomes man’s handiwork, his or 
her artifact and ‘self-expression, and is thus a reflection of man and 
part of man’s identity.”6 

It-should be clear from our previous discussion that any dichotomy 
between “economic utility’ and “nature. itself” is:completely alien to- 
Marx’s materialism. A related point is that Marx’s.conception of wealth 
or use value encompasses “the manifold variety of human needs,” 
whether these needs be physical, cultural, or aesthetic. In this broad 
human, developmental sense, “use value...can quite generally be 
characterised as the means of life.” David Pepper rightly concludes that 
“Marx. did see nature’s role as ‘instrumental’ to humans, but to him 
instrumental value...included nature as a source of aesthetic, scientific 
and moral value.” ’*’. 

As per “man’s Handawene > Marx does not employ an 1 oppositional 
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conception of labor and. nature in which”the former merely. subsumes 
the latter. He insists that the human capacity to work, or labor power, 
is itself “a natural object, -a thing, although a living conscious thing”; 
hence labor is a process in which the worker “opposes himself to 
Nature as one of her own ‘forces” and “appropriates Nature’s 
productions in a form adapted to his own wants.” Marx views labor as 
“a process in which both. man and Nature participate...the necessary 
condition for,-effecting exchange of matter between.man and Nature” in 
production. As a “universal condition. for the metabolic interaction 
between nature and man,” labor is “a natural condition of human 
life...independent of, equally common to, all particular social forms of 
human life.” Labor is, of course, only part of “the. universal, metabolism 
of nature” and as a materialist Marx insists that “the earth...exists 
independently of.-man.”. In .this ontological. sense, “the priority of 
external nature remains unassailed,” even though Marx does insist on 
the importance of social relations in the structuring of the productive 
“metabolism” between humanity and nature. * 
_ But what of Marx and Engels’s, notorious references to continued 
growth’ in the production of wealth under communism? Are these not | 
immanently anti-ecological? Here. it must be emphasized. that these 
growth projections are always madé in close connection with Marx’s 
vision of free and well-rounded human development, not with growth 
of. material production ‘and consumption for their own sake. 
Accordingly, they always. refer to’ growth of wealth in a general sense, 
encompassing the satisfaction of needs other than those requiring the 
industrial processing of ‘natural resources (matter ‘and ` energy 
throughput). In discussing the “higher phase of communist society,” for 
example, Marx makes the “to each according to his needs” criterion 
conditional upon a situation where “the enslaving sub-ordination of 
individuals under division of labour, and therewith also the antithesis 
between mental and physical labour, has vanished; after labour, from a 
mere means of life, has itself become the prime necessity of life; after 
the productive forces have also increased with the all-round 
development’ of the individual.” Similarly, Engels does refer to “a 
practically limitless growth of production,” but then fills out his 
conception of “practical” in terms of the priority “of securing for every 
member of society...an existence which is not only fully sufficient from 
a material standpoint.. -but also guarantees to them the completely 
unrestricted development of their physical and mental faculties.”® Such 
human development need not involve a limitless growth of material 
consumption. 

For Marx, communism’s “progressive expansion of the process of 
reproduction” encompasses the entire “living process of the society of 
producers” and, as discussed earlier, he specifies the “material and 
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intellectual advantages” of this “social development” in holistic human 
. developmental terms. When Marx and Engels envision communism, as 
“an organisation of production and intercourse which will make 
possible the normal satisfaction. of needs...limited only by the’ needs 
themselves,” they do not mean a complete satiation of limitlessly 
expanding needs of all kinds: 


Communist organisation has a twofold ' effect. on the desires 
produced in the individual by present-day relations; some of these . 
desires—namely'‘desires which’ exist under all relations, and only -. 
change their form and direction under different social relations— 
are merely altered by the communist: social system, for they are 
given the opportunity to develop normally; but others—namely 
those originating solely in a ‘particular society, under particular 
conditions of production and intercourse—are totally deprived of. 
their conditions of existence. Which will be merely changed and: . 
‘which eliminated in a communist society cari only be determined ; 
in a practical way. 5° . 


As Ernest Mandel points’ out, this social and human deelniena 
approach to need satisfaction is quite’ different from the “absurd notion” 
of unqualified “abundance” often ascribed to Marx, that is, “a’ regime of 
unlimited access to a boundless supply of all goods ' and services.” 
Although communist need satisfaction is consisterit with a “definition 
of abundance [as] saturation of demand,” this has to be located in the 
context of a hierarchy of “basic needs, secondary néeds that become 
indispensable with the growth of civilization, and luxury, inessential or 
even harmful needs.” Marx’s human ‘developmental vision basically 
foresees a satiation of basic needs and a gradual extension of this 
satiation to secondary needs as they develop socially: through expanded 
free time and cooperative. worker-community control over production— 
. , not a full satiation of all concéivable needs. "! E 

Here, one begins to see the full ecological PE of free | time 
as a measure of communist wealth. Specifically, if the secondary needs 
developed and satisfied during free time are less material’ and (energy 
intensive, their increasing weight in total needs should reduce’ the 
pressure of production on limited natural conditions. ‘This’ is ¢rucial 
insofar as Marx’s vision has the producers using their’ newfound 
material security and expanded free time to engage in a’ variety of 
intellectual and aesthetic forms of ‘self-development.5* Such a 
development .of. secondary néeds is to be enhanced by the greater 
opportunities that real worker-ċommunity control provides for people 
to become informed participants in’ economic, political, and cultural 
life. 

Of course, labor (along with nature) remains a furidamental source’ of 
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wealth under communism. This, together with the priority of expanded 
free time, means that the amounts of social labor expended in the 
production of different goods and services will still be an important 
measure of their cost. As Marx explains in the Grundrisse: 


On ‘the basis of communal production, the determination ‘of time 

remains, of. course, essential. The less time the society requires 

to produée wheat, cattle etc., the more time it wins for other 

production, material or mental. Just as in the case of an 

individual, the multiplicity of its, „development, its enjoyment and 
“ its activity depends on economization of time. Economy.of time, 

` to this all economy ultimately reduces itself. Society likewise has 

to distribute its time in a purposeful way, in order to achieve a 

production adequate to its overall needs; just as the individual 

‘has to distribute his time correctly in order to achieve knowledge 

„in proper proportions or in order to satisfy the various demands’ 

‘on: hig activity. Thus, economy of time, along with the planned `’ 

distribution of labour time among the various .branches of 

production, remains the first economic law on the basis of `` 
communal ‘production. It becomes law, there, to an even higher 
degree. 

Marx immediately adds, however, that communism’s economy of 
time “is. essentially different from a measurement of exchange values 
(labour or products) by labour time.” For one thing, communism’s use 
of labor time’as a measure of cost “is accomplished...by the direct and 
conscious control of society over its working time—which is possible 
only with common ownership,” unlike the situation under capitalism, 
where the “regulation” of social labor time is only accomplished 
indirectly, “by the movement of commodity prices.” More importantly, 
communism’s economy of labor time serves use value, especially the 
expansion of free time, whereas capitalism’s economy of time is geared 
toward increasing the surplus labor time expended by the producers.® 

Marx and Engels do not, moreover, project labor time as the sole 
guide to resource-allocation decisions under communism: they only 
indicate that it is to be one important measure of the social costs of 
different kinds of production., That “production...under the actual, 
predetermining control of society...establishes a relation between the 
volume of social labour-time applied in producing definite articles, and 
the volume of the social want to be satisfied by these articles” in no 
way implies that environmental costs are left out of account. 
Equivalently, it does not preclude the maintenance and improvement of 
natural conditions from being included under the “social wants to be 
satisfied” by production and consumption. * 

For strong evidence that Marx and Engels did not see communism 
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prioritizing minimum labor cost ‘over: ecological goals, one-need only 
point to.their insistence on the “abolition of the antithesis between 
town and country” as “a'direct necessity of...production and, moreover, 
of public health.” Observing capitalism’s ecologically disruptive urban 
concentrations of industry and population, industrialized agriculture, 
and failure to recycle | human and livestock wastes, Marx and Engels 
early on, pointed to, the “abolition of the contradiction between town 
and country” as “one of the first.. conditions of communal life.” As 
Engels later, put it: “The present poisoning of the air, water and land 
can only be put an end tọ by the fusion of town and country” under 
“one single vast plan.” Despite its potential cost to society in terms of 
increased labor time, he viewed this fusion as “no more and no less 
utopian than the, abolition of the antithesis between capitalist and wage- 
workers.” It was even “a practical. . demand of both industrial and 
agricultural “production. ” In his magnum opus,, Marx foresaw 
communism forging a “higher synthesis” of “the old bond of. union 
which held together agriculture and manufacture in their infancy. ” This 
new union would work toward a “restoration” of’ “the naturally grown 
conditions for the maintenance of [the] circulation of matter...under a 
form appropriate to the full development of the human ‘race.’ 
Accordingly, Engels ridiculed Dühring’s projection “that the union 
between agriculture and industry will nevertheless be carried through 
even against economic considerations, as if this would be some 
economic sacrifice!” 5 It is obvious that Marx and Engels would gladly 
accept increases in “social ‘labor time in return for an ecologically more’ 
sound production. 

Still, one need not accept, the notion, repeated ad nauseam by Marx’s 
ecological ‘critics, of an inherent ‘opposition between labor ‘cost 
reductions and environmental friendliness. Marx’s communism would 
dispense with, the waste of natiiral resources and labor associated with - 
capitalism’s | “anarchical system of competition” arid’ “vast ‘number of 
employments:..in themselves superfluous.”’ Many anti-ecological ` use 
values could be eliminated or -greatly reduced under a planned’ system 
of labor allocation and land use, among them advertising, the excessive 
processing and packaging of food’ and other “goods, planned 
obsolescence ‘of products, and the automobile. All these destructive use 
values are “indispensable” ‘for capitalism; but from thestandpoint of 
environmental sustainability they represent “the “most outrageous 
squandering of labour-power ‘and of the social means of production.” *° 


3. Capitalism, Communism; and the e Struggle Over Human 
Development 
Marx argues that “if we didnot ‘find concealed in society as it is 
the material conditions of production and the corresponding relations 
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of exchange prerequisite for a classless society, then -all attempts to 
explode it would be quixotic.” He refers to “development of the 
productive forces of social labour” as capitalism’s “historical task and 
justification..:the way in which it unconsciously creates the material 
requirements of a higher mode of production.” In short, .the “original 
unity between the worker and the conditions of production...can be re- 
established only on the material foundation which capital creates.”” 

‘Time and, again, Marx’s ecological critics have found in such 
ptonouncements evidence that he uncritically endorsed-capitalism’s anti- 
ecological subjugation of nature to human purposes, and that he saw 
this subjugation continuing and even deepening under communism. Ted 
Benton, for example, asserts that in seeing capitalism as “preparing the 
conditions for future human emancipation,” Marx shared “the blindness 
to natural limits already present in...the spontaneous ideology of 19th- 
century industrialism.” This ‘critique may be viewed as an ecological 
variation on Nove’s' theme that Marx’ thought.“the problem of 
production had been ‘solved’ by capitalism,” so that communism would 
not be ‘required “to take seriously the Pe of the: allocation of 
scarce resources.” * 

‘In addition to” bypassing Marx: and Engelss diipi concern ah 
natural resource management and, more fundamentally, with the de- 
alienation of nature and ‘the: producers, under comimunism, these 
ecological critics ‘have also’ misinterpreted - ‘Marx’s. conceptions of 
capitalist development: and the ‘transition’ fom, apitan to 
communism. 

What, exactly; is'the historical potential pitali creates in Marx’s s 
view?’ Does ‘it lie in the development of mass production -and 
consumption to the’ point where all scarcity disappears? Not really. It 
is, first, that by developing the productive forces, capitalism creates the 
possibility of a system “in which ‘coercion and monopolisation of social 
development (including its material and intellectual advantages) by one 
portion of ‘society at-the expense of another are eliminated,” partly 
through’a “greater reduction of time devoted to material labour in 
general.” In short, insofar-as it develops human productive capabilities, 
capitalism negates, not scarcity as such (in the sense of a non- 
satisfaction of all conceivable material needs), but rather the scarcity 
rationale for class inequalities in human developmental opportunities. 
As Marx indicates, “Although at first the development of the capacities 
of the human species takes place at the cost of the majority of human 
individuals and even classes, in the end it breaks through this 
contradiction and coincides with the development-of the individual.” 

Secondly, capitalism potentiates less restricted forms of human 
development insofar as it makes production an increasingly broad social 
process, “a system of general social metabolism, of universal relations, 
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of all-round needs and universal capacities.” Only with this socialized 
production can one foresee “free individuality, based on the universal 
development of individuals and on their subordination. of their 
communal, social productivity as their social wealth.” For Marx, 
capitalism’s development of “the universality of intercourse, hence the 
world market” connotes “the possibility of the universal development of 
the individual.” As always, it is with all-round human development in 
mind (not growth of production and consumption for their own sake) 
that Marx praises “the universality of individual needs, capacities, 
pleasures, productive forces etc., created through universal exchange” 
under capitalism. 

The same goes for people-nature relations. The potential Marx sees 
in capitalism does not involve a one-sided human subordination of, or 
separation from, nature, but rather the possibility of less restricted 
relations between humanity and nature. It is only by comparison with 
these richer, more universal human-nature relations that “all earlier 
ones appear as mere local developments of humanity and as nature- 
idolatry.” In earlier modes of production, “the restricted attitude of 
men to nature determines their restricted relation to one another, and 
their restricted attitude to one another determines men’s restricted 
relation to nature.”®° 

Marx’s analysis would only be anti-ecological if it had uncritically 
endorsed capitalism’s appropriation of natural conditions. In fact, Marx 
emphasizes “the alienated form” of “the objective conditions of labour,” 
including nature, in capitalist society. He insists that capitalism’s 
alienation of “the general social powers of labour” encompasses “natural 
forces and scientific knowledge.” As a result, in his view, “the forces of 
nature and science...confront the labourers as powers of capital.” Under 
capitalism, “science, natural forces and products of labour on a large 
scale” are utilized mainly “as means for the exploitation of labour, as 
means of appropriating surplus-labour.” Nor is Marx’s critique of 
capital’s use of natural resources limited to the. exploitation directly 
suffered by workers in production and the limits it places on workers’ 
consumption. As shown by John Bellamy Foster, Marx had a profound 
grasp of the broader “metabolic rift” between humanity and nature 
produced by capitalism, one symptom of which is the anti-ecological 
division of labor between town and country with its “irreparable break 
in the coherence of social interchange prescribed by the natural laws of 
life.” Marx used this framework to explain how capitalism both 
“violates the conditions necessary to lasting fertility of the soil” and 
“destroys the health of the town labourer.” According to Engels, the 
system’s alienation of nature is manifested in the narrow viewpoint on 
nature’s utility necessarily adopted by “individual capitalists,” who “are 
able to concern themselves only with the most immediate useful effect 
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of- their actions” in:terms-of “the profit to be. made”—ignoring “the 
natural effects: of the same-actions.” © 

‘For Marx, ‘the “alienated, independent, social power” attained by 
nature and other “conditions of production” under capitalism poses a 
challenge to workers and .their communities: to convert these conditions 
“into general, communal, social, conditions” serving “the requirements 
of socially developed human beings...the-living process of the society of 
producers.” ‘Such. a convérsion requires a prolonged struggle to 
qualitatively transform the system of production, both materially and 
socially. Communist production is not simply inherited from capitalism, 
needing: only “to be 'signed into law by a-newly elected socialist 
government. It requires’ “long struggles, through a series of historic 
processes, transforming circumstances and men.”, Among these 
transformed circumstances will be “not only a change .of distribution, 
but a new organization of production, or rather the delivery. (setting 
free) of the social forms of production...of their present class character, 
and their: harmonious national and international co-ordination.” This 
“long struggle” scenario for post-revolutionary society is a far cry from 
the interpretation. put’ forth by the ecological critics,, which has Marx 
endorsing capitalist industry as a qualitatively appropriate basis for 
‘communist development. Indeed, Marx’s vision corresponds more 
accurately to Roy Morrison’s view that the “struggle for the, creation of 
an ecological commons is the struggle for the building of an ecological 
democracy—community: by community, neighborhood by neighborhood, 
region by region...the struggle and work of fundamental social 
transformation from below.” ® 

In Marx’s view, the struggle for “the conditions of free ‘and 
associated labour...will be- again and again rélented and impeded by the 
resistance of vested interests and class egotisms.” This is precisely why 
‘communism’s human developmental conditions will be generated in 
large part by the revolutionary struggle itself—both in the taking of 
political power by the working class and in the subsequent struggle to 
transform material and social’conditions. As Marx and Engels put it, 
communist “appropriation...can only be effected through a union, which 
by the character of the proletariat itself can again only be a universal 
one, and through a revolution, in which, on the one hand, the power of 
the earlier mode of production and intercourse and social organisation 
is overthrown, and, on the other hand, there develops the universal 
character and the energy of the proletariat, which are required to 
accomplish the appropriation, and the proletariat moreover rids itself of 
everything that still clings to it from its previous position in society.”® 

By now it should be clear why Marx argued that “the emancipation 
of the working classes must be conquered by the working classes 
themselves.” The struggle for human development ultimately requires 
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“the abolition of all class rule,” and the working class is:the only group 
capable of undertaking such a project. The self-emancipatory nature of 
communism also explains why Marx’s vision. does not take the form of 
a detailed blueprint à la the. utopian -socialists. As Alan -Shandro 
observes, any such blueprint would only foreclose political debates, 
conflicts, and strategies -developed by the. working class itself 
“understood. as a unity.in diversity, as a political community.” Marx 
and Engels’s attempts to envision communism’s basic principles should 
be ‘seen not as a “master plan” but “as means of organising the workers’ 
movement and structuring and.guiding. debate in and around it.” 
Although their -projections need to be constantly updated in light of 
developments in capitalist and- meet revolucionery. societies; their basic 
approach is still relevant today.* . 

‘The demand for’ more equitable and enD forms of: Fenian 
development is-central to the growing worldwide rebellion against elite 
economic: institutions—transnational ‘corporations, the IMF, World 
Bank, NAFTA, WTO, and so on. But this movement needs a vision. that 
conceives the various institutions and policies under protest as elements 
of one class-exploitative system: capitalism. And it needs a framework 
for the debate, reconciliation, and realization of alternative pathways 
and strategies for negating the power of capital over the conditions-of 
human development: that framework is- communism.’ The classical 
Marxist vision of communism as de-alienation of production in’ service 
of human development still’ has much. to contre to- this. needed 
framework. 
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The much- anticipated split in the AFL-CIO, the labor federation in the 
United States, ‘took place in Chicago, at the federation’s annual convention. 
Three unions—the ‘Service Employees International’ Union (SEIU), the , - 
Teamsters, and'the’ United Food and Commercial Workers Union (UFCW)— 
left, the ' federation, and ' more will’ likely follow. The dissident unions call 
themselves the Change to Win Coalition, and they have suggested that what 
the have done parallels ‘the formation of the CIO in 1935, which resulted in 
the organization of ‘the nation’s mass production ' industries. They will be 
holding their inaugural convention in late September. 

We do not know what the short-term effects of this split will’ be (see the 
essays by Jerry Tucker and others on the MR webzine: www.mrzine.org). One 
possibility is that unions in and out of the AFL-CIO will raid one another’s 
members; that the local central labor councils so important for solidarity 
support in strikes and boycotts, political activities, and building labor- 
cémmunity coalitions, will splinter; and labor education programs will” suffer 
reduced funding and support. But another scenario is that the. split ‘will begin 
a process of rethinking and rebirth, as leaders in both organizations are 
forced’ to come to grips with the devastation of the working class wrought by 
capital over the past thirty years. 
© We hope that it is the second scenario which unfolds. We can’t make this 
happen, but we can offer some advice to both the leaders of unions and to 
the rank and file, consistent with what MR authors have been saying for fifty 
years. Leaders, move to the left and do it fast. Empower your members by 
educating them to the harsh and constant realities of capitalism. Be steadfast 
opponents of U.S. imperialism and the “War on Terror.” Come to grips with 
your past collaboration with imperialism and the terrible impact this has had 
on the world’s workers. Challenge the government’s foreign policy, don’t 
collaborate with it (see the article in this issue on Pakistani labor by Aasim 
Sajjad Akhtar). Confront racism head-on and, where appropriate, make it the 
centerpiece of your organizing efforts. Do the same for sexism and 
homophobia. Show some political courage and begin divorce proceedings 
with the Democratic Party. Show principled, and not just tactical, solidarity 
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with allies at home and abroad. =... 00. 2 aes on = i i 

Rank and file, educate yourselves and take control of your own unions. Be 
aware that entirely new organizations. might ° well be needed to organize 
yourselves and many other workers (see the article in- this issue by Elly Leary 
on the workers’ center in Florida that won a heroic struggle against Taco 
Bell). Understand that it will be you and not today's s leaders who will build a 
real labor movement. t l 
A 

Most MR subscribers will have: received otir fall. associates appeal ‘by. now. 
The future of MR depends on the extra degree of' support we receive when 
basic subscribers become associates, and from our associates when they 
renew. 

In that appeal we focused on what. iis become a growing threat to our 
survival. Changes in book distribution are making it moré and more difficult 
for small, dissident presses to exist. The trade market is increasingly 
dominated by a few large book chains, which prefer to'sell books issued by 
the large for-profit publishers that, monopolize most book publishing. In the 
early 1990s independent bookstores still accounted for’ most bookstore sales in 
the United States. By the end of the decade. the majority ‘of sales were by the 
large chains. Although online orders have to some extent helped’ small 
publishers during this same-period, the inability. to, get their books out where 
they can be seen and purchased on the spot has proven'to be a serious 
obstacle. The problem is made all the worse for small presses due’ to their 
very strained marketing and promotion budgets. , 

Obviously there are still further barriers facing a radical publisher like - 
Monthly Review Press. Consequently we are finding it difficult to get our 
important and timely books into the stores where people can see them. We 
are asking you therefore to do what you, can’ to draw attention to our books 
through , word-of-mouth—and where -possible to get them into your local 
bookstores and libraries. As we indicated in’ our fall, appeal letter, two books 
that we are publishing this fall are especially worthy of your support: The 
Language of Empire: Abu Ghraib and the American Media by Lila Rajiva and 
Understanding the Venezuelan Revolution: Marta Harnecker Talks to Hugo 
Chavez. Those of you teaching, college courses related to these topics may 
wish to consider assigning these books. 

A P : 

in early August, John Bellamy Foster visited Hanol to give a talk that is 
published as the Review’ of the Month in this issue: During his stay there ke 
was able to.attend a gathering of MR subscribers and friends at an art gallery 
in Honolulu. The political and intellectual interests and activism of those 
who. attended the gathering was truly impressive and everyone there 
appeared to ‘have a good time. These friends of MR meet on a semi-regular 
basis to talk about, politics and the magazine. ‘We would like to do everything 
we can to support such local ‘gatherings of MR readers and supporters. If you 
wish to organize such a meeting in. your area please send ah e-mail to Martin’ | 
Paddio at mreview@igc.org or call us at 212-691-2555. 
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and 15,000 deaths—are reported annually, according to the World Health 
Organization, although the number of cases is thought to be vastly 
underreported. In India, the virus is concentrated in eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
the country’s most populous state and one of its poorest, as well as the 
states of Andhra Pradesh and Assam. Some analysts say it could have been 
prevented; or at least minimized, with an early and thorough vaccination 
campaign for children, who are more susceptible to the infection because 
they have lower immunity levels. While there is no specific cure for the 
disease after it has been contracted, there are three vaccines used 
worldwide that have reportedly been successful in preventing the 
disease. India produces about 400,000 doses annually of a Japanese 
encephalitis vaccine used in the United States and some other countries. It 
is labor intensive and requires three injections to be effective, costing 
about $3 per child. However, Uttar Pradesh neglected vaccination ‘drives 
despite smaller outbreaks nearly every year for the last two decades. A 
Uttar Pradesh health official noted, “Though JE is a recurring problem in 
Uttar Pradesh, we can’t vaccinate seven million-plus children in the state 
every season. It will cost us US$58 million.” 

This is not the only case that reveals “the other India”. In the very 
months when the Sensex in Mumbai Stock Exchange, located in India’s 
commercial capital of Mumbai, steadily rose to cross 8,000, in the 
hinterland of India’s most prosperous State, Maharashtra, 2,675 children 
died of malnutrition within four months from ‘April to July. They were 
concentrated in five tribal-dominated districts—Thane, Nandurbar, Nashik, 
Amravati and Gadchiroli. These are government figures. For every one 
reported death, there are bound to be several others that go unrecorded. ' 

India spends about 5.1 per cent of its GDP on health [WHO 2004]. But 
82 per cent of total health care expenditure is spent by the private sector 
and almost all of this represents private out-of-pocket expenditure. Most of 
private spending is on curative care: consultations, diagnostics and in- 
patient care. Public health investment in the country over the years has 
been comparatively low, and as a percentage of GDP it has declined from 
1.3 per cent in 1990 to 0.9 percent in 1999. Even from this tiny public 
expenditure on health, the benefits have been very unevenly divided 
between the better endowed and the more vulnerable sections of society. 
About 75 percent of India’s health infrastructure is in urban areas where 
only 27 percent of the population live. In the countryside, one physician 
may often have to care for populations exceeding 200,000. Moreover nearly 
60 per cent of all public health expenditure is in the form of salaries. 
Another important feature of public health system in India is that even 
visits to public facilities generally involve considerable out-of-pocket 
expenditures. These expenditures may take the form of payments for 
medicines, laboratory tests, dressing, linen and/or direct payment to 
providers. Medicines are often out of stock at public health facilities and 
patients have to approach the market for medicines as well as laboratory 
tests. 

Private health care has now become a roaring business and one section 
of the health care providers are successfully dealing with the challenges of 
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This issue: features an feat article on dies emergence of a new 
state in the liberated hills of Nepal by Hisila Yami (“Comrade Parvati”), 
amember of the politburo of the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist). In the 
two months Since the article was written events have moved swiftly in 
Nepal. 

Confident of their strategic position, the revolutionaries ‘in ‘early 
September took thé unprecedented step-of declaring a unilateral, one-sided, 
three month ceasefire. The ceasefire extends through.the fall holidays, 
when Nepalis seek to return to home and family. The move was a brilliant 
and immediate political success, gaining wide support from all strata in 
the areas still under control of the Royal Nepal Army, above all the valley 
of Nepal, the nerve center and capital of the country. 

Despite repeated provocations by the Royal Nepal Army, including the . 
murders of unarmed’ political activists, the revolutionaries have kept the 


. ceasefire and..the force of public. and world opinion has, stayed the hand of 


the RNA. Even the United States, the main proponent for full militarisation 
of Nepal and largely responsible for. the failure of the last, armistice in 
2003 (see footnote 1: to the Parvati article in this issue), has been forced to 
mute its opposition to peace. 

The ceasefire also -facilitated the opening of talks between the 
revolutionary leadership and the leaders of the parliamentary political 
parties on the construction of an interim regime to succeed the monarchy. 
At this point the United States, alone of the foreign powers, openly and 
brazenly intefvened. U.S. Ambassador James Moriarty on November 4th 
issued a statenient “viewing with- alarm” the negotiations, ordering- that 
until the revolutionaries “put down their arms” they were not “legitimate”, 
and demanding that the parliamentary political parties instead form a pact 
with the monarchy (i.e., the U.S. trained RNA). 

There can be no > doubt that this marks the beginning of a U.S. campaign 

` (continued on inside back cover) 
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Post-Imperialist Empire or Renewed Expansion of Imperialism? 


Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri have chosen to call the current 
global system “Empire.”* Their choice of that term is intended to 
distinguish its essential constituent characteristics from those that 
define “imperialism.” Imperialism in this definition is reduced to its 
strictly political dimension, i.e., the extension of the formal power of 
a state beyond its own borders, thereby confusing imperialism with 
colonialism. Colonialism therefore no longer exists, neither does 
imperialism. This hollow proposition panders to the common American 
ideological discourse according to which the United States, in 
contrast to the European states, never aspired to form a colonial 
empire for its own benefit and thus could never have been 
“imperialist” (and thus is not today anymore than yesterday, as Bush 
reminds us). The historical materialist tradition proposes a, very 
different analysis of the modern world, centered on identification of 
the requirements for the accumulation of capital, particularly of its 
dominant segments. Taken to the global level, this analysis thus makes 
it possible to discover the mechanisms that produce the polarization 


*Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2000) and Multitude: War and Democracy in the Age of Empire (New York: Penguin, 
2004). These authors do not directly take up a great number of fundamental issues of 
“what is new” in capitalism, such as those concerning “cognitive” or financial 
capitalism, the organization of work and production, and geopolitics. I want to make 
clear that I do not reproach them for that, but only for having drawn unwarranted 
conclusions in support of their ideas from these unexamined new developments. Very 
different readings of the transformations in question exist that I will discuss on other 
occasions. Empire was written before September ll, 2001, which does not justify in 
any way Hardt and Negri’s acceptance of Washington’s vulgar propaganda discourse, 
claiming that it intervenes only at popular request, for humanitarian reasons, for the 
defense of democracy—without the least consideration of self-serving material 
interests! 


Samir Amin is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Senegal. His 
recent books include The Liberal Virus: Permanent War and the Americanization 
of the World (Monthly Review, 2004) and Beyond US Hegemony forthcoming 
from Zed Books. 

‘This essay was translated from the French by James H. Membrez. 
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of wealth and power and construct the political economy of 
imperialism. 

Hardt and Negri studiously ignore every analysis that has been 
written in this régard, not only by Marxists but also by other schools 
of political economy. Instead, they take up the legalism of a Maruice 
Duverger or the vulgar political science of Anglo-Saxon empiricism. 
Thus “imperialism” becomes a common characteristic shared across 
space and time by various “Empires,” such as the Roman, Ottoman, 
British or French colonial, Austro-Hungarian, Russian, and Soviet. The , 
inevitable collapse of these empires is related to “analogous causes.” 
This is much closer to a superficial journalism than to any serious 
reading of history. But again, they pander to the current fashion (after 
“the fall of the Berlin Wall”). 

There is no question that the evolution of capitalism and the world 
system in the course of the last twenty years has involved qualitative 
transformations in all areas. It is another thing to subscribe to the 
dominant discourse according to which the “scientific and 
technological” revolution will, by itself, produce forms of economic 
and political management of the planet that “surpass” those associated, 
until recently, with the defense of “national interests” and, further, 
that this evolution would be “positive.” This discourse proceeds on 
the basis of serious simplifications. The dominant segments of capital 
indeed operate in the transnational space of world capitalism, but 
control of these segments remains in the hands of financial groups 
still strongly “national” (i.e. based in the United States or Great 
Britain or Germany, but not yet in a “Europe” that does not exist as 
such on this level). Moreover, the economic reproduction of the system 
is, today as yesterday, unthinkable without the parallel implementation 
of the “politics” that modulate its variants. The capitalist economy 
does not exist without a “state,” except in the ideological and empty 
vulgate of liberalism. There is still no transnational, “world” state. 
The true questions, evaded by the dominant discourse of globalization, 
concern the contradictions between the logics of the globalized 
accumulation of central capitalism’s dominant segments (the 
“oligopolies”) and those governing the “politics” of the system. 

Hardt and Negri’s system, presented under the pleasant-sounding 
term “Empire,” proceeds, then, from the naive vision of globalization 
offered by the dominant discourse. In this vision, transnationalization 
has already abolished imperialism (and imperialism in conflict), 
replacing it with a system in which the center is both nowhere and 
everywheré. The center/periphery opposition (that defines the 
imperialist relation) is already “surpassed.” Hardt and Negri here take 
up the commonplace discourse in which, since there is a “first world” 
of “wealth” in the “third world” and a “third world” of poverty in the 
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first, there is no point in opposing the first and third worlds to each 
other. Certainly there are wealthy and poor in India, just as in the 
United States, since we all still live in class divided societies 
. integrated into world capitalism. Does that mean that the social 
formations of India and the United States are identical? Does the 
distinction between the active role of some in shaping the world and 
the passive role of others, who can only “adjust” to the requirements 
of the globalized system, have no meaning? In reality, this distinction 
is more pertinent today than ever. In the earlier phase of contemporary 
history (1945-1980), the relations of force between the imperialist 
countries and the dominated countries were such that the 
“development” of the peripheries was on the agenda, leaving open the 
possibility for the latter to assert themselves as active agents in the 
transformation of the world. Today these relations have changed 
dramatically in favor of dominant capital. The discourse of 
development has disappeared and been replaced by that of 
“adjustment.” In other words, the current world system (the “Empire”) 
is not less imperialist but more imperialist than its predecessor! 

Hardt and Negri would have realized this if they had only taken 
note of what the representatives of dominant capital have written. As 
incredible as it may appear, they have not done that at all. However, 
all major parts of the U.S. establishment (Democrats and Republicans) 
make no secret of the objectives of their plan: to monopolize access to 
the planet’s natural resources in order to continue their wasteful mode 
of life, even if this is to the detriment of other peoples; to prevent any 
large or mid-sized power from becoming a competitor capable of 
resisting Washington’s orders; and to achieve these aims by military 
control of the planet. 

Hardt and Negri have simply taken up the current discourse in 
which, “nationalism” and “communism” having been definitively 
defeated, the return of a globalized liberalism constitutes objective 
progress. The “insufficiencies” of the system, if there are any, can only 
be corrected from within the logic of the system itself and not by 
combating it. Thus it is easy to understand the reasons why Negri has 
joined the ranks of Atlanticist Europe and called for supporting its 
project of an ultra-liberal constitution subservient to Washington. But 
the real history of “nationalism” and “communism” has nothing in 
common with what liberal propaganda says about it. The social 
transformations inspired by nationalism and communism across three 
decades in the welfare state of the western social democracies, in the 
countries of really existing socialism, and in the experiences of radical 
national populism in the third world forced capital to make 
adjustments to the social demands arising from the logic of its own 
domination and pushed back the ambitions of imperialism. These 
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transformations were huge and largely positive despite the limits 
‘imposed by the insufficiently radical character of the projects in 
‘question. The (provisional) return of liberalism made possible by the 
erosion and then collapse of the projects from the preceding period of 
contemporary history is not a “step forward,” but a dead end. 

The true questions concerning the contemporary world can only be 
formulated by abandoning Hardt and Negri’s liberal discourse. 
Important and, of course, diverse theses have been produced on these 
questions, among others from the perspective of a renewed historical 
materialism, which Hardt and Negri ignore. I will be satisfied here 
with recalling the broad outlines of the theses I have proposed on the 
subject. In the past, imperialism:appeared as the permanent conflict 
among the- imperialist: powers “(in -the plural). The growing 
centralization of oligopolistic capital -has- now given rise to the 
emergence’ of a-“collective”’ imperialism of the triad (the United 
States, Europe, and Japan). In this respect, the dominant segments of 
capital share-common interests in the management of their profit from 
this new imperialist system. But the unified political management of 
this system comes up’ against the plurality of states. The 
‘contradictions within the triad have to do not with the divergence of 
interests among the dominant oligopolistic capitals but with the 
‘diversity of interests represented by the states. I have summarized 
this contradiction in a phrase: the economy unites the partners of the 
imperialist’ system, politics divide the nations concerned. 


The Multitude—Constituting Democracy or Reproducing 
Capital’s Hegemony? 

The liberal ideology specific to capitalism places the individual in 
the forefront. It does not matter that in its historical construction 
during the Enlightenment the individual in question had to be an 
educated and property-owning man, a bourgeois capable, as a result, 
of making free use of Reason. This was an indestructible liberating 
advance. As a movement beyond capitalism, socialism cannot be 
conceived of as a return to the past, as a negation of the individual. 
Bourgeois democracy, despite the narrow limits in which capitalism 
encloses it, is not “formal,” but quite real, even if it remains 
incomplete. Socialism will be democratic or it will not be. But I add 
to this phrase its necessary complement: there will be no more 
‘democratic progress without calling capitalism into question. 
Democracy and social progress are inseparable. The really existing 
-socialisms of the past certainly did not respect this requirement and 
thought they could achieve progress without democracy or with as 
little democracy as in capitalism itself. But it is also necessary to add 
that the great majority of democracy’s defenders today are hardly 
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more demanding and think that democracy is possible without any 
visible social progress, let alone calling into question the principles of 
capitalism. Do Hardt and Negri leave this category of liberal 
democracy behind? . 

` The individualist basis of liberal ideology establishes the individual 
as the subject of history in the last resort. That assertion is not true, 
neither for the history of earlier systems (which by the Enlightenment 
definition were unaware of the individual) nor even for the history of 
capitalism, -which is a system based on the conflict between. classes, 
the true subjects of this chapter of history. But the individual would 
be able to become the subject of history in a future advanced 
socialism. 

Hardt and Negri chink that we have area at this band 
turning point, that classes (along with nations or peoples) are:no 
longer the subjects of history. Instead the individual has become such. 
(or is in the process of becoming such). This turning point gives rise, 
to the formation of what they call the “multitude,” -defined in terms. 
of the “totality of productive and creative subjectivities. * n 

Why and how would this turning point occur? Hardt and Neer s 
texts are quite vague on these questions. They talk about the transition 
to “cognitive capitalism” or the emergence of “immaterial production,” 
the new “networked” society or “deterritorialization.” They make 
reference to Foucault’s propositions concerning the transition from the- 
disciplinary society to the society of control. Everything that; has been’ 
said over the past thirty years, whether good or. bad, depending-on 
one’s viewpoint, whether indisputable because. platitudinous_-or 
strongly debatable, is thrown pell-mell into a great pot in preparation 
for the future. A compendium of current fashions does not easily lead 
to conviction. The similarity to the theses formulated by Manuel. 
Castells concerning the “networked society” and to the _ ideas. 
popularized by Jeremy Rifkin, Robert B. Reich, and other Americar 
popularizers is such that one is entitled to pose the question: WES is 
new and important in all this hodgepodge of ideas? 

I will propose then another hypothesis to account for the invention 
of the “multitude” in question. Our moment is one of defeat for the 
powerful social and political movements that shaped the twentieth 
century (workers’, socialist, and national liberation movements). The 
loss of perspective that any defeat involves leads to ephemeral unrest 
and the profusion of para-theoretical propositions that both legitimate 
that unrest and give rise to the belief that it constitutes an “effective” 
means for “transforming the world” (even without wanting to), in the 
good sense of the term moreover. One can only gradually solidify new 
formulations that are both coherent and effective by distancing oneself 
from the past, rather than proposing a “remake” of it, and by 
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effectively integrating new realities produced by social evolution in all 
its dimensions. Such contributions, both debatable and diverse, 
certainly exist. I do not include Hardt and Negri’s discourse among 
them. : 

The propositions that Hardt and Negri draw from their discourse 
on the “multitude” bear witness, even in their very formulation, to the 
impasse in which they are trapped. The first of these propositions 
.concerns democracy that, for the first time in history, is supposedly 
on the verge of becoming a real possibility on the global scale. 
Moreover, the multitude is defined as the “constitutive” force of 
_ democracy. This is a wonderfully naive proposition. Are we moving in 
this direction? Beyond a few superficial appearances (some elections 
here or there), which obviously satisfy the liberal powers (particularly 
Washington), democracy—both necessary and possible—is in crisis. It 
is threatened with losing its legitimacy to the advantage of religious 
or ethnic fundamentalisms (I do not consider the ethnocratic regimes 
of the former Yugoslavia as democratic progress!). Do elections that 
overturn the power of one criminal gang (for example, one in the 
service of the Russian autocracy) to replace ¿it with another one 
(financed by the CIA!) constitute progress for democracy or a 
manipulated farce? Is not the unfolding of the imperialist project for 
control of the planet at the origin of the frontal attacks that are 
reducing basic democratic rights in the United States? Is not the 
liberal consensus in Europe, around which the major political forces of 
right and left have united, in the process of delegitimizing electoral 
procedures? Hardt and Negri are silent on all these questions. 

The second proposition concerns the “diversity of the multitude.” 
But the forms and contents that define the (diverse) components of 
the multitude are barely specified any more than are the forces that 
produce and/or reduce this  diversity.. Major contradictions 
consequently traverse all of Hardt and Negri’s texts. For example, the 
current globalization, according to them, is supposed to reduce the 
“differences” between centers and peripheries (otherwise this 
globalization would remain imperialist). The real world is evolving in 
the exact opposite direction by accentuating “differences” and 
constructing apartheid on a world scale. The diversity within the local 
components of the system cited by Hardt and Negri (in fact only in 
North American and Western European societies) is itself of a 
“diverse” nature: there are (sometimes, as.in the United States) ethnic 
or para-ethnic “communities,” there are- diverse religious or linguistic 
regions, there are also classes, perhaps (!), that it would be good to 
redefine on the basis of the transformation of social realities! Even 
when all these diversities have been lined up, nothing much has been 
said. How are they articulated with one another in the production, 
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reproduction, and transformation of social systems? It is impossible to 
respond to these fundamental questions without conceptualizing what 
I call “political cultures.” There are serious and positive contributions 
in these areas also. Certainly, they are debatable, but they cannot be 
ignored. Hardt and Negri have contributed nothing here that one can 
mention in support of their thesis. 

The reversal establishing the individual as the subject of history 
and the multitude as the constitutive force of its democratic project is 
an “idealist” invention. It supposes that a reversal has occured in the 
world of ideas without a transformation of real social relations. I am 
not suggesting here that ideas are always only passive reflections of 
reality. I have developed the opposite point of view, founded on the 
recognition of the autonomy of “instances.” Ideas can be in advance of 
their time. The question here does not concern this general 
- proposition. It concerns postmodernist ideas in vogue today (inclusive 

of the ideas of Hardt and Negri themselves): are they in advance of 
their time? Or are they only the naive, confused, and contradictory 
expression of the reality of the moment, a moment of defeat not yet 
surpassed? In these conditions the “multitude” may become a 
constitutive reality of indecisive, various, and disjointed “diversities.” - 
It can take on the appearance of acting as a “real force” (a strong 
electoral majority, for example). But this is no more than ephemeral, 
destined to give way to a contradictory articulated structure, as 
always in history. In several years, the page of the “multitude” will 
probably have turned, as happened with the workerism (opéraisme) of 
the 1970s and for the same reason: the fixation on the partial and the 
ephemeral, as noted by Atilio Boron in Empire and Imperialism (Zed 
Books, 2005). 

The political culture that stands out behind Hardt and Negri’s 

discourse is that of American liberalism. This political culture 

considers the American Revolution and the Constitution adopted at 
that time as the decisive event in the opening of modernity. Hannah 
Arendt, the inspiration for Hardt and Negri, writes that this 
revolution opens the era of the “unlimited quest for political liberty.” 
Today, the emergence of the multitude, the constitutive force of a 
democracy “possible for the first time on the world scale,” crowns the 
(positive) victory of the “Americanization of the world.” 

The rallying to American liberalism is necessarily accompanied by 
the devaluation of the different paths of other nations, in particular of 
“old Europe,” as formulated by Hannah Arendt when she counterposed 
the American Revolution to the “limited struggle against poverty and 
inequality” to which she reduces the French Revolution. In the Cold 
War era, all the great revolutions of modern times (French, Russian, 
and Chinese) had to be denigrated. They were vitiated from the 
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beginning by their “totalitarian tendency,” according to the American 
liberal discourse that became the spearhead of the counterrevolution 
after the Second World War. The exclusive survival of the “American 
model,” whose pioneering revolution and constitution did not question 
any of the necessities of capitalist development, implied that the 
heritage of those revolutions that had indeed questioned capitalist 
exigencies (as was the case beginning with the Jacobin radicalization 
of the French Revolution) was repudiated. The denunciation of the 
French Revolution (Francois Furet), banal anti-Sovietism, and the 
charges brought against Maoism constitute some of the major planks 
of this counterrevolution in political culture. l 

Now in this area Hardt and Negri remain utterly silent. They 
systematically ignore all the critical literature (a large part of it from 
the United States, moreover) on the American Revolution that 
established a long time ago that the Constitution of the United States 
was systematically constructed to rule out all danger of a “popular” 
deviation. The success in this sense is real, arousing the envy of all 
the European reactionaries who never succeeded in doing it (Giscard. 
d’Estaing said that the constitution of the ultra-liberal European 
project was “as good” as the U.S. Constitution!). 

The “aspirations” of the multitude established as the constitutive 
force of the future are reduced to very little: freedom, particularly to 
emigrate, and the right to a socially guaranteed income. In the 
undoubted care not to venture outside what is permitted by American 
liberalism, the project deliberately ignores everything that could be 
qualified as the heritage of the workers’ and socialist movement, in 
particular the equality rejected by the political culture of the United 
States. It is difficult to believe in the transformative power of an- 
emerging global (and European) citizenship while the policies 
implemented fundamentally deprive. citizenship of its effectiveness. 

The construction of a real alternative to the contemporary system 
of globalized liberal capitalism involves other requirements, in 
particular the recognition of the gigantic variety of needs and 
aspirations of the popular classes throughout the world. In fact; Hardt 
and Negri experience much difficulty in imagining the societies of the 
periphery (85 percent of the human population). The debates concerning 
the tactics and strategy of building a democratic and progressive 
alternative that would be effective in the concrete and specific ° 
conditions of the different countries and regions of the world never 
appear to have interested them. Would the “democracy” promoted by 
the intervention of the United States permit going beyond an electoral 
farce like the one in the Ukraine, for example? Can one reduce the 
rights of the “poor” who people the planet to the right to “emigrate” 
to the opulent West? A socially guaranteed income may be a justifiable 
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demand. But can one have the naiveté to believe that its adoption 
would abolish the capitalist relation, which allows capital to employ 
labor (and, consequently, to exploit and oppress it), to the advantage 
of the worker who would from that point on be in a position to use 
capital freely and so be able to affirm the potential of his or her 
creativity? 

. The reduction of the subject ‘of history to the “individual” and the 
uniting of such individuals into a “multitude” dispose. of the. true 
questions concerning the reconstruction of subjects of history equal to 
the challenges of our era. One could point to many other important 
contributions to oppose to the silence of Hardt and Negri on this 
subject. Undoubtedly, historic -socialisms and communisms had a 
tendency to reduce the. major subject of modern history to,. the 
“working class.” Moreover, this is a reproach that could be leveled at 
the Negri of workerism. In counterpoint, I have proposed an analysis 
of the subject of history as. formed from particular, social blocs capable, 
in successive phases of popular struggle, of effectively transforming 
the social relations of force to the advantage of the dominated classes 
and peoples.. 

At the present time, to take up the daiane ipiis that one is 
moving forward in the formation of democratic, popular, and national 
hegemonic blocs capable of overcoming the powers exercised by both 
the hegemonic: imperialist blocs and the hegemonic comprador blocs. 
The formation of such blocs takes place in concrete conditions that 
are very different from one country to another so that no general 
model (whether in the style of the “multitude” or some other) makes 
sense. In this perspective, the combination of democratic advances and 
social progress will be part of the long transition to world socialism, 
just as the affirmation of the autonomy of peoples, nations, and states 
will make it possible to substitute a negotiated globalization for the 
unilateral globalization imposed by dominant capital (which Empire 
praises!) and thus gradually deconstruct the current imperialist system. 
The deepening of debates on these real questions is, without.a doubt, 
far more promising than pursuing the examination of what the 
“multitude” could be. 


Is the Political Culture of Empire and Multitude Equal to the 
Challenge? 


The fashion today is “culturalism,” a vision of human plurality 
founded on some supposed cultural invariants, particularly religious 
and ethnic. The development of “communitarianism” and the invitation 
to recognize “multiculturalism” are the products of this vision of 
history. Such a vision is not that of the historical materialist tradition, 
which attempts to articulate the class struggles of modern times with 
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the forms and ‘Conditions of the participation of peoples affected by 
the system of'globalized capitalism. The analyses produced within the 
context of these questions make it possible to understand the variety 
of paths traveled by different nations and to identify the specificity of 
the contradictions that exist within the societies in question and at 
the level of the global system. These analyses, then, revolve around 
what I call‘ the formation of the political-cultures of the peoples of the 
modern world. ` 

The question I pose here concerns the political culture underlying 
the writings of Hardt and Negri. Does it lie within the historical 
materialist tradition or in that of culturalism? I proposed in my book 
The Liberal Virus (Monthly Review Press, 2004) a reading of two 
itineraries “European,” on the one hand, and American, on the other, 
forming the political cultures of the peoples in question. I will only 
very briefly recall the broad outlines of my argument here. 

The formation of the political culture of the European continent is 
the product of a succession of formative great moments: the 
Enlightenment and invention of modernity; the French Revolution; the 
development of the workers’ and socialist movement and the 
emergence of Marxism; and the Russian Revolution. This succession of 
advances certainly did not ensure that the successive “lefts” produced 
by these moments would assume the political management of European 
Societies. But it did form the right/left contrast on the continent. The 
triumphant counterrevolution imposed restorations (after the French 
and Russian Revolutions), a retreat from secularism, compromises with 
aristocracies and churches, and challenges to liberal.democracy. It 
successfully induced the peoples concerned to support the imperialist 
projects of dominant capital and, to this end, mobilized the 
chauvinistic nationalist ideologies that experienced their greatest glory 
on the eve of 1914. 
~ The succession of moments constitutive of the political culture of 
the United States is quite different. These moments are: the 
establishment in New England of anti-Enlightenment Protestant sects; 
control of the American Revolution by the colonial bourgeoisie, in 
particular by its dominant slave-holding faction; the alliance of the 
people with that bourgeoisie, founded on the expansion of the 
frontiers that, in turn, led to the genocide of the Indians; and the 
succession of waves of immigrants that frustrated the maturation of a 

‘socialist political consciousness and substituted “communitarianism” 
for it. This succession of events is strongly marked by the permanent . 
dominance of the right, which made the United States the “surest” 
country for the unfolding of capitalism. 

Today one of the major battles that will decide the future of 
humanity turns around the “Americanization” of Europe. Its objective 
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is to destroy the European cultural and political heritage and 
substitute for it the one that is dominant in the United States. This 
ultra-reactionary option is that of the dominant political forces in 
Europe today and has found a perfect translation in the project of the 
European constitution. The other battle is that between the “North” of 
dominant capital and the “South,” the 85 percent of humanity who are 
the victims of the imperialist project of the triad. Hardt and Negri 
ignore the stakes in these two decisive battles. 

The ill-considered praise that they make of American “democracy” 
strongly contrasts with the writings of analysts critical of North 
American society, rejected up front because their “anti-Americanism” 
disqualifies them (in the eyes of whom? the American establishment?). 
I will cite here only Anatol Lieven’s America Right or Wrong: An 
Anatomy of American Nationalism (Oxford University Press, 2004) 
whose conclusions largely coincide with mine despite our different 
ideological. and scientific starting points. Lieven links the American 
democratic tradition (the reality of which no one would contest) to 
the obscurantist origins of the country (which is perpetuated and 
reproduced by successive waves of immigrants). U.S. society in this 
respect ends up resembling Pakistan much more than Great Britain. 
Further, the political culture of the United States is a product of the 
conquest of the West (which leads to considering all other peoples as 
“redskins” who have the right to live only on condition of not 
hindering the United States). The new imperialist project of the U.S. 
ruling class requires a redoubling of an aggressive nationalism, which 
henceforth becomes the dominant ideology and recalls the Europe of ` 
1914 rather than the Europe of today. On every level, the United States 
is not “in advance” of “old Europe,” but a century behind. This is why 
the “American model” is favored by the right and unfortunately by 
segments of the left, including Hardt and Negri, who have been won 
over to liberalism at the present time. 

Beyond the two theses of Empire (“imperialism is outmoded”) and 
Multitude (“the individual has become the subject of history”), Hardt 
and Negri’s discourse exhibits a tone of resignation. There is no 
alternative to submission to the exigencies of the current phase of 
capitalist development. One will only be able to combat its damaging 
consequences by becoming integrated into it. This is the discourse of 
our-moment of defeat, a moment that has not yet been surpassed. 
This is the discourse of social democracy won over to liberalism, of 
pro-Europeans won over to Atlanticism. The renaissance of a left 
worthy of the name, capable of inspiring and implementing progress 
- for the benefit of the people, requires a radical rupture with discourses 
of this type. l 
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On’: “September 10, 2005, Monthly ` Review received an article 
‘cheoniding the emergence of a new state in the liberated districts of 
Nepal. “Since the author (“Comrade Parvati”) is: herself a Nepali 
‘revolutionary and underground, we were not able to engage in the 
usual back-and-forth editing process. Therefore we present ‘the piece 
with very. slight editing’ as a document, accompanied by an 
introductory overview and some explanatory notes to the text by John 
‘Magė, a` member of the tnformal Monthly Review editorial 
committee.—Editors of MR 


- Nepal lies on the south side of a five-hundred-mile-long section, 
east to west, of the Himalayan mountain range. China (Tibet) is its 
northern neighbor, ‘and on the east, south, and west Nepal is 
surrounded by India (Sikkim, Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh). Nepal’s width 
north to south averages about one hundred miles—from the Himalayan 
ridge and the highest point on earth (Mt. Everest, at 29,035 feet) 
down to a thin strip of the Gangetic plain (the Terai), where Nepal’s 
second largest city, Biratnagar, is less than 300 feet above sea level. 

The “hills” between the high Himalayas and the Terai constitute. by 
far the largest part of Nepal. In Nepal a “hill” can often be more than 
10,000 feet high. Though. the territory of the Terai is but a quarter of 
the hills in extent, the population of the Terai is almost as numerous 
as that of the hills. 

At the center of the hill country is a large fertile sally at an 
altitudė of a bit over 4000 feet, the bed. of a prehistoric ‘lake. The 
valley contains the urban center of thé nation. Here are the three 
adjoining cities of Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhaktapur, the central 
‘government, the leading educational, medical, and cultural 
institutions, and almost all of the nation’s traditional political and 
cultural elite. But at most 15 percent of Nepalis live in the valley and 
in all other urban centers combined. 

` Nepal was united under a Hindu monarchy in the'latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Within the united state was vast diversity, with 
large parts of the country inhabited by autochthonous ethnicities with 
varying languages, religious traditions, and patterns of cultivation and 
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land ownership. A narrow stratum from among the high-caste Hindus 

. commanded the army and administered the state. They appropriated 
the economic surplus as taxes, labor services, and rents, and 
established clientele among the various ethnic groups. These semi- 
feudal relations have persisted wail yesterday, and are constitutive of 
the monarchy. : 


. Nepal 


go 





Given the formidable barrier of the Himalaya, the foremost external. 
influence upon Nepal has always been. from India. At the start of the 
nineteenth century the recently unified. Nepal.fought .a, war with the 
British, who at that time ruled India. The war was terminated by 
treaty in 1816, leaving Nepal formally sovereign but dependent on the 
British Raj. The ruling feudal families provided hill peasant boys from: 
the: various autochthonous ethnic groups as soldiers of the British 
Empire, for whom they were paid so much a head. These were the 
world famous Gurkhas. 

After Indian independence, the new rulers of India sought to 
replace the British in exercising a semi-colonial control over Nepal, 
with mixed success. In more recent years the United States has openly 
and covertly intervened in Nera most visibly with “advisers” to the 
Royal Nepal Army. 

A revolution in Nepal has, in its tenth year, now triumphed in 
more than 80 percent of the country. Its immediate goals have been 
the destruction of the remaining semi-feudal relations in the- 
countryside and the overthrow. of the feudal monarchy in the center. 
The first goal has been achieved, and the second is in sight. The 
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revolution’s longer-term goal is the construction of a new democracy, 
and the accompanying article addresses its progress to date. 

The outline suggested by Samir Amin in “World Poverty, 
Pauperization & Capital Accumulation” (Monthly Review, October 2003) 
serves best to frame these events. Today, half the world’s population 
are peasants whose survival is under attack by capitalist commercial 
agriculture. They are in danger of total immiseration although 
technology exists that would enable a healthy existence on the land 
were social relations to permit. Of the other urbanized half of the 
world’s population, half belong to the “precarious” popular classes 
“that include workers weakened by their low capacity for negotiation 
(as a result of their low skill levels, their status as non-citizens, or 
their race or gender) as well as non-wage earners (the formally 
unemployed and the poor with jobs in the informal sector).” 

These processes have been at work in Nepal as well. The dominant 
traditional agricultural sector has remained undeveloped. Nepali 
capital, impotent and subservient to Indian capital, has created no . 
alternative sources of employment: Unemployment and 
underemployment are at levels among the highest in the world. 

The only alternative for Nepali peasant youth driven from their. 
homes on the land is to chase the wretched opportunities available to 
the precarious urban classes in India, or their equivalent in Nepal. 

_ Many young men and young women in the hills have extremely bitter 
personal experience of this reality. One result is a readiness to 
consider a revolutionary attempt at self-determination and liberty, even 
at the risk of death. 

For two generations from the founding of the Communist Party of 
Nepal in 1949, a Marxist analysis of the process in which Nepal is 
caught has circulated from one end of the country to another in all 
castes, tribes, and classes, the high-caste Hindu Brahmin and Chhetri 
not least. 

Given the popular demand for a revolutionary solution to the 
realities of growing immiseration, periodic waves of repression within 
the country, and divisions in the world communist movement, the 
Communist Party of Nepal did not long remain united. Communist 
party organizations arose, divided, and multiplied. Many party leaders 
were bought off for the usual reasons and in the usual ways. The old 
state had an invaluable, skilled, and experienced administrative corps, 

. able to be flexible tactically so long as the fundamental semi-feudal 
social relations were reproduced. Tribal areas were granted extensive 
self-government, and much of the country was ruled (as it had been 
for centuries) by the local big guys with occasional assistance when 
needed from the national goverriment’s police force. 

A mass uprising in 1990-9] resulted in a “democratic” monarchy, 
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legal political parties, elections, and a parliament, but in fact achieved 
only a slight change in the old state. The army and administrative 
corps remained in the hands of the same feudal elite. The surplus 
from the countryside andthe deep slices appropriated from foreign 
“aid” now had also to support the leaders of the top political parties, 
who constituted an unwelcome addition at- the table. 

The revolutionary uprising began in 1996 focused on the Rolpa 
district, the poorest section of the hills. It met a response of the 
utmost brutality by the regime’s police (the so-called Operation 
Romeo and Operation Kilo Sera). But given the combination of the 
desperate circumstances facing the youth in the hills, a widespread 
Marxist consciousness, and revolutionary leadership, the police terror 
campaign united the community in self-defense and spread the 
uprising. 

The then King Birendra kept the Royal Nepal Army (RNA) out of 
the confrontation and opened negotiations with the revolutionaries. 
This course was deeply upsetting to the then Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government of India, and yet more so to, 
the global strategists of the U.S. empire. 

The revolutionaries, having survived the series of murderous police 
assaults, in October 2000 attacked and wiped out a major police post 
located in Dunai, the district town of Dolpa District on the far side of 
a massive ridge from their base area. With the assistance of the local 
population the revolutionaries were able to bring many hundreds of 
armed fighters over single-file mountain tracks, and yet take the police 
by surprise. Dozens of political prisoners were liberated from the 
prison across the river from the police post. An army post was located 
only a few hours’ walk upstream, but the soldiers did not come to the 
rescue of the universally hated police. 

After Dunai and other successful actions in early 2001 that removed 
the police presence from ever-wider areas, it seems clear that the 
intelligence and security agencies of India and the United States 
decided to act. On June 1, 2001, King Birendra and his entire 
immediate family were murdered. A story was given out that the 
Crown Prince, drunk and on drugs, had murdered the entire family 
and then killed himself because he had not been permitted to marry 
the woman he loved. Except that he did not die immediately, and the 
surgeon who operated in an unsuccessful attempt to save his life said 
his blood tests contained no evidence of alcohol or drugs. For a fuller 
account of the context of this crime see “The Letter of Dr. Baburam 
Bhattarai on the Palace Massacre in Nepal,” http:// 
www.monthlyreview.org/060lletter.htm. 

The only members of the royal family to escape the slaughter were 
the cùrrent King Gyanendra who was not in Kathmandu, and his son 
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the ‘current Crown Prince Paras who emerged from the scene of the 
bloodbath without a scratch. Within months the Royal Nepal Army, 
now equipped with U.S. communications gear and advised by U.S. 
soldiers, was engaged in combat with the youth in the hills. 

The U.S. plan has been to bring the leading parliamentary political 
parties into alliance with the Palace better to carry out a war of 
extermination in the hills. But the underlying refusal of the elite who 
command the army and dominate the administrative corps to give up- 
a significant share of their spoils has served to frustrate the U.S. 
scheme. And despite the U.S. arms, equipment, and advisers, the 
revolutionary upsurge has spread to cover the country. 

The communist parties did not -escape unscathed from the 
corruption of the declining old regime. In particular, the main 
communist parliamentary party, the Communist Party of Nepal (United 
Marxist-Leninist) (UML), found itself to be the home for some corrupt 
careerists. A cynic might say that not a few of its leaders were lucky 
to avoid the moral crisis they would have’ faced had the old regime 
more resources to dispense. Some, to their shame, actively supported 
the Royal police and the U.S. trained, advised, and equipped RNA in 
their murderous campaigns: against the revolutionary youth in the 
countryside. Yet others, in particular the students affiliated with the 
ies bravely confronted the old regime’s police in is streets of the 
valley. ; 

Most of the leaders of the various communist parties . and 
organizations that did not participate with ministers in the national 
government in the post-1991 “parliamentary monarchy” era nonetheless 
argued against commencing armed struggle. Pessimistically, and. with 
undoubted personal honesty, they claimed that the bloodshed and 
suffering likely under the conditions prevailing in 1996, both in Nepal 
and in the world, required that a revolution not be attempted (or, as 
some said, ‘should be postponed). 

The most committed revolutionaries grouped in the Communist 
Party of Nepal (Maoist) (CPN[M]) went ahead and risked their lives, 
assessing correctly that the best, bravest, and brightest of Nepal’s 
impoverished youth, male and female alike, were more than ready for 
armed revolutionary struggle. 

The leadership of the CPN(M), whether in hiding in the areas still 
controlled by the RNA and at perpetual risk of torture and death, or 
sharing the simple and harsh life of the peasant population in the 
liberated base areas, has struggled to preserve and extend an open 
inquiry and debate within the party on the key questions of theory and 
practice presented by the revolution in Nepal. 

The following article is a description of the emergence of a new 
state in those parts of Nepal where the revolution has triumphed. ` 
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“Emergence” should not be understood as apart from the conscious 
intervention of Marxists who believe, in the words of the author 
Comrade Parvati, “that the question of continuous democratization of 
the state power leading to the withering away of the state is a 
thousand times more difficult and complex than capturing state 
power.” 

Comrade Parvati is a member of the politburo of the Communist 
Party of Nepal (Maoist). Her voice merits the closest attention of 
every Marxist and every friend of Nepal. 





MONTHLY: REVIEW... Fifty Years Ago’ 





The Dulles-Lodge Formula l 

Those who have difficulty in folowing the logic of Secretary [of 
State John Foster] Dulles and Ambassador [Henry Cabot] Lodge in 
their pronouncements on world affairs, should note the fallacies that 
underlie their reasoning. 

First fallacy: The United States is always right. 

Second fallacy: Governments which differ with or oppose 
Washington are manifestly in the wrong. 

False conclusion: It is the duty of Washington to use the means 
at its disposal, including military retaliation, to set the erring nations 
on the true path, and, by so doing, to promote freedom and peace in 
the world. 

—Scott Nearing, “World Affairs,” 
Monthly Review, November 1955 
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People’s Power in Nepal 
PARVATI 


While communications about the military successes of the People’s 
War in Nepal have been regularly disseminated, little information has 
been made available at the international level about the achievements 
of people’s power in the country. This article aims to rectify this 
situation somewhat by highlighting the emergence of people’s power . 
side-by-side with the progressive dissolution of the old monarchical 
state (ruling since 1769), with particular reference to achievements 
made in the Central Command area, which includes the main base 
area, Rolpa. 


Introduction 


Since the founding of the Communist Party of Nepal in 1949, the | 
destruction of the old monarchical state and construction of the New 
Democratic state have been coveted dreams of most of the people of 
Nepal, where mass-based support for communism has been generally 
high. From the initiation of the People’s War in 1996 up to the present 
period, around 80 percent of Nepal has come under the control of the - 
Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist), hereafter referred to as the 
CPN(M), while the old state’s presence is now limited to the capital, 
district headquarters, and highways. The hallmark of the People’s War 
in Nepal is the rapidity with which the old state has crumbled, forcing 
imperialist” countries to designate the old state as a “failed state.” 
Today the king’s last saving force, the Royal Nepal Army, is limited to 
its barracks and occasional forays-of destroy and retreat into rural 
areas. This has been possible due to multiple factors, the first being 
the ability of the new state in the. form of people’s committees to be 
strategically firm and tactically flexible in handling contradictions 
between the international, national, and local. Second, it has been able 


Monthly Review published Comrade Parvati's important essay "Women's 
Leadership and the Revolution in Nepal" on our Web site at http:// 
www.monthlyreview.org/0203parvati:.htm. Comrade Parvati has identified herself 
to Monthly Review and authorized us to disclose her name. She is Hisila Yami, a 
member of the politburo of the CPN(M), born in the Nepali countryside at Gorkha. 
Hisila Yami is an architect by profession, a 1982 graduate of the School of Planning 
and Architecture in New Delhi. 
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to place political initiatives ahead of military offensives. Third, it is 
undertaking construction work side by side with destruction of the 
old state. Fourth, it has addressed oppressed nationality, gender, 
regional, and caste issues long neglected by the old state. Fifth, it is 
a home-grown movement creatively using Marxism-Leninism-Maoism 
to analyze the concrete conditions of Nepal and then translate this 
analysis as the basis for concrete action. Finally, through its total war 
strategy, it has been able to undermine the old state centrally using 
political offensives and locally through military strikes by destroying 
old rural bastions and filling the vacuum with people’s committees. 
The holistic approach of People’s War has made it difficult for 
imperialist countries to term the Maoist movement in Nepal as 
“terrorist” war.’ 

It should be noted that all these have been made possible through 
sacrifice of thousands of conscious martyrs, including many office- 
bearers of the new state. 


Theoretical Premises 


The question of state power is central to the revolution. In a 
country where Protracted People’s War is being waged, the question of 
developing base areas has a strategic place in terms of supplying 
manpower, logistics for war, and psychological and ideological well 
being. With the war entering a strategic offensive stage, the question 
of consolidating base areas becomes all the more important. 

From the very beginning even before the People’s War started, the 
CPN(M) was clear about the nature of the new state. It envisioned a 
New Democratic state, which would exercise people’s dictatorship 
over feudal and imperialist forces, including expansionist states, while 
granting democracy to oppressed classes, castes, nationalities, regions, 
and women. However it was also made clear that this revolution may 
need to go through various sub-stages, zigzags taking into 
` consideration Nepal’s specific geo-political condition. Thus in Nepal’s 
case, the Party had already envisaged that the New Democratic state 
in Nepal shall take the form of a class, national, and regional United 
Front under the leadership of the proletariat. This is because a high 
percentage of the population in Nepal falls into the oppressed class, 
with many different nationalities and regional divisions. 

Taking note of the lessons to be learnt from counter-revolutions in 
socialist states, the CPN(M) has passed a resolution on “Development 
of Democracy in the 21st Century” in 2003. This resolution mentioned 
that the question of continuous democratization of the state power 
leading to the withering away of the state is a thousand times more 
difficult and complex than capturing state power. Thus the key 
. question is how to combine the dictatorship of proletariat with 
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elements of continuous revolution in running the state. This can only 
be done by putting politics in command and subjecting the state to 
the control, supervision, and intervention of the masses so that the 
people’s front goes on expanding Wale reactionaries’ base continues 
to shrink. 


Development of People’s Power 


‘The concept of a New. Democratic State took concrete shape only 
after the initiation of the-People’s War. The rapidity with which local 
people’s-power sprouted in different parts.of Nepal can be judged by 
the way that the People’s War by its second year had created a power 
vacuum in various rural areas, mainly in western Nepal. Different levels 
of embryonic people’s power started filling the power vacuum under 
the: three regional commands in the form of United People’s 
Committees. Initially these areas were defined militarily in the form of 
main, secondary, and propaganda areas. Within two and a half years 
there was already discussion of building a base area in the main area 
of the western region, due to the strong mass base, strong position of 
the Party, favorable terrain, elimination of social class enemies by the 
guerrilla squads, and.to a certain extent the defeat of local military 
strength of the reactionary state in that region. Thus a call was given 
for conversion of main zone to base area and secondary zone to 
guerilla zone. By the fifth year of the People’s War, the Party had 
advanced the slogan “Consolidate and Expand Base Areas. March 
Towards the Direction of . Forming New Democratic Central 
Government.” The same year the First National Convention of the 
Revolutionary United Front consisting of the representatives of the 
CPN(M), the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), various class and mass 
organizations, local People’s Committees, and prominent personalities 
was held (September 2001), which founded the United Revolutionary 
People’s Council, Nepal. With this formation, a dialectica] relation 
emerged with the central. United Front, in which the United 
Revolutionary Péople’s Council intervening politically calling national 
bandh and chakka jam (strikes and general stoppages) and calling for 
dialogue, constitutional.change, etc. from the old state at the central 
level, together with exercising People’s Power through various people’s 
committees at the:local level. This amounted to an all-out attack on 
the old state. By the seventh year of the People’s War (2003), nine 
national and territorial autonomous. regions had been formed 
throughout the country—from west to east: Seti-Mahakali autonomous 
region, Bheri-Karnali autonomous region, Tharuwan autonomous region, 
Magarat autonomous region, Tamuwan autonomous region, Tamang 
autonomous region, Madhesh autonomous region, Newar autonomous 
region, and Kirat autonomous region. Out of these the first two are 
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territorial autonomous regions and the rest are national autonomous 
regions. ‘ ae 


Territorial Regions and Zones in Nepal. 
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Under these regions People’s Committees are functioning right from 
the district level to village to ward levels. While many of these 
committees are nominated, some are elected. The present trend is ‘to 
continue increasing the elected committees. In order to consolidate, 
centralize, and unify the work of People’s’ Power, some .ward-level 
people’s committees have been brought: together to form Model 
Villages, where generally almost all membérs of the households are 
organized under the Party, mass front, or militia, thus making them a 
revolutionary iron fort for People’s War. In these model villages women 
and Dalits have been given special rights of representation in people’s 
committees, women are granted equal right to parental property, and 
ostracization of Dalits is banned. The-schools are run on the new 
syllabus prepared by the education department of the CPN(M) and 
students are being taught in their mother tongue. Today a number of 
communes in various stages of development are functioning, together 
with several agriculture-based cooperatives functioning in the base 

` areas throughout the country. 
` It is important to note that one of the reasons why people’s power 
was able to spread and consolidate so fast throughout Nepal is 
because of the background prepared by United People’s Front (UPF), a 
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legal front for the then underground CPN(M) before the People’s War 
started. The UPF was able to expose the then monarchical 
parliamentary system and to propagate for the New Democratic 
revolution (while occupying a position both in parliament and outside 
it), spreading an organizational network throughout the country which 
facilitated in converting the local organs of UPF into people’s 
committees after the People’s War started.’ 


The Present State of People’s Power in the Base Areas 


Out of the three commands— 
Western, Middle, and Eastern— 
covering the whole country, the 
Middle Command has been 
chosen in this article as a focal 
command because the People’s 
War has had the strongest 
impact in this region. Within 
this command there are two 
sub-regional commands: Gandak 
and Special Sub-region. Within 
the Special Sub-region all 
districts comprising Rolpa, 
Rukum, and Salyan under the 
Magarat autonomous region are 
being organized as the main base 
areas. Among these, the main 
base area in Rolpa is relatively 
older, more stable, and 
consolidated than the rest. Within Gandak sub-region, secondary base 
areas under the Tamuwan autonomous region in the Northern Gandak 
and Magarat autonomous region in the southern. Gandak are being 
organized. These base areas, however, are relatively unstable. In those 
areas which fall between the main base areas and secondary base 
areas, the vacuum created due to destruction of the old state is being 
filled by embryonic people’s committees. Similar situations with some 
variations are operating in the rest of commands throughout the 
country. The capital Kathmandu and district headquarters are still 
under the control of the old state, although the surrounding’ new 
states are able to impede their functions through national, regional, 
and local bandhs and blockades of goods, which often paralyze life in 
the capital. 

With the promulgation of the Common Minimum Policy and 
Programme of United Revolutionary People’s Council and the passing 
of the People’s Power Directives as guidelines for running the new 
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state, the base areas in particular have started. taking organized, 
systematic shape. 


Different Elements of People’s Power 


One of the first indications of the failure of the old state and 
emergence of the new state is in the judiciary. The mobile, locally- 
based people’s court soon replaced the old formal court system. So 
popular was the people’s court system that even those who did not . 
readily accept the authority of the new state- accepted the service 
rendered by the new people’s court. Today the Public Code of People’s 
Republic of Nepal 2003 is being followed to regularize and systemize 
the functioning of the legal system throughout the country. By 2005, 
within the Special Region, one male and one female at the district 
committee level from each of the eleven districts had been . given 
training, enabling them to function in the mobile people’s court. 
Similarly, an open-jail system is facilitating transformation of convicts 
into useful citizens. However there is a dearth of red and expert 
manpower. Although the Party and People’s Committees; are now © 
relatively free from getting involved in the day-to-day operation of the 
judiciary system, there are still tendencies to give justice straight from 
the Party or People’s Committees without forming separate judicial 
commissions. As the base areas expand and consolidate, the 
organizational network of the judiciary system needs to be further 
developed. The effective and efficient functioning of the judicial system 
helps in winning the confidence.of the masses in the new state and 
hence in consolidating it. This also helps in transforming people, 
which is an important part of Protracted People’s War. In addition, in 
light of the appeal made by the CPN(M) to the United Nations and 
other international forums for the representation of the people’s power 
(while opposing the so-called representation of the military-fascist old 
state), the scientific functioning of the judiciary by the local new 
states will give further legitimization to its claim. 

The people’s committees in the form of nominated bodies came 
into being once a power vacuum was created by the dispersal of police 
posts and destruction of the old state machinery. It was only in more 
stable periods that the people’s committees started getting elected. 
Today at the central level there exists the United Revolutionary 
People’s Council, mentioned above; at the regional level various 
national or territorial autonomous regions exist; and under these 
autonomous local districts, villages or urban wards exist. In all these 
levels people’s representative bodies and united people’s councils are 
functioning. Except for the district headquarters and along the 
highways, the country is under the new state’s control. In base areas 
the people’s committees have taken a relatively more consolidated, 
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unified, and centralized form of rule, while in areas of expansion of 
base area people’s committees are not yet consolidated, with 
occasional interference from the old state, thus sometimes giving the 
impression that dual states exist. The understanding of people’s 
committees as being separate from the Party committees must be 
constantly hammered into the cadres and masses so that a more 
efficient and locally accountable functioning of new state power. can be 
expected and the people’s committees have more authority to act 
independently. Therefore wherever possible regular. elections to people’s 
committees with full recall must be regularly conducted, so that they 
are under control, supervision, and intervention of the masses. 

The public administration as a separate body has not taken shape 
as yet. The officials working in people’s committees have been carrying 
out the administrative work themselves. As the struggle has 
progressed, separate staff, official assistants, and special committees 
of administration have started coming up. Many times ad-hoc 
commissions or committees are formed to ward off administrative 
bottlenecks. With the growing war expenditures a regular record of 
expenditures is being maintained. The most visible presence of 
administrative work is the postal courier system, in the form of 
maintenance of mobile posts at different points of communication. In 
the absence of a separate administrative body, officials of the people’s 
committees are given basic administrative training. However, within 
base areas, there is a need to develop a separate administrative body, 
which could relieve officials of the people’s committees to concentrate 
on mass work. 


People’s Security 


One of the main functions of the People’s Security in the form of 
militias is to provide security to the base areas and people’s 
committees at various stages, in short to safeguard the achievements 
of People’s War at people’s level. There are part-time and full-time 
militias who are in essence future PLA recruits. Thus the function of 
people’s security is also to expand the local military recruiting base 
for the PLA. In fact, all regional and national autonomous regions have 
been given the right to form their own militia in their respective 
areas. In big raids they participate as a supporting force for the PLA 
force. They not only give protection to any central or local program 
held in their areas but also provide logistical support to them. They 
give protection to injured PLA members recovering in base areas after 
each major military strike. They also give basic defensive armed 
training to the local people. In addition to providing security, they 
also work as production brigades in public construction work. In their 
free time they work as organizers too. 
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Because of the basic nature of military training given: to militias, 
they are unable to give complete protection to the .area of their 
operation when the reactionary force launches. offensive attack. 
However, in isolated attacks launched by the enemy they are able to 
do a good job of defending people in coordination with the local 
masses. 


Economic Structure and Physical Infrastructure Developments è 


The socio-political achievements of the Peoples War, including 
people’s power, can only be sustained by building a new economic 
base. In a country like Nepal where the state machinery, production, 
markets, and community institutions have. been. subordinated to, 
distorted, and shaped by the self-development of the global capitalist 
system over the course of the last two and a half centuries, a process 
Marx encompassed using the Hegelian term “subsumption” and Mao 
referred to in terms of “semi-colonial” and “semi-feudal,” the aim. of 
the New Democratic revolution is to develop a national capitalist 
economic system; .which is socialist in orientation, under the 
leadership of a Communist Party. The new state has rightly given 
emphasis to the agriculture sector so that on that basis industry can 
re-develop. It is important to note that cottage industry was thriving 
‘until the 1920s and was being further dismantled by World Bank 
dictates. in the 1990s. 

. In hilly areas due.to small land holdings, the emphasis has been to 
form a cooperative farming system, while in the Terai region the 
emphasis has been to distribute large chunks of land confiscated from 
feudal lords to oppressed masses. Many fertile lands left behind by 
the fleeing reactionary elements and money-lenders and the public 
lands previously grabbed by reactionary old-state officers have been 
converted into model farm land on which advanced seeds are produced 
and sold and new varieties of vegetables and grain have been produced 
as a demonstration exercise for changing the crop pattern and food 
habits of the people. By coordinating with the physical infrastructure 
development, many small-scale irrigation, hydro-electricity, water 
mills, and road networks have been constructed to boost farm 
production. Forest nurseries, water conservation pools, check dams 
together with a forest defense force have halted the deforestation 
process, which was rampant earlier, and now have helped in 
reforestation. A most remarkable example of community-based check 
on deforestation is the Jaljala forest which was endangering Thawang 
Village, the main base area in Rolpa, through frequent flooding of the 
river that flows through it. There are three communes operating in 
various stages within Rolpa and Rukum, which is acting as model for 
those involved in cooperative farming to emulate. Agricultural work 
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has been centralized in main base areas, agro-vets have provided 1-2 
months basic training to the villagers and Party workers. However, 
there is the problem of protecting these supervised model farmlands 
from the reactionary army in their military operations. Many houses in 
Zelwang commune were set on fire by one of such military search 
operations. In main base areas the food, cotton, shawl, garment, soap, 
candle, paper making, and tannery industries all are functioning. They 
are mainly catering to the needs of the Party, PLA, and people’s 
committees. However, there is the problem of acquiring raw materials 
that are mostly imported from India. Also, there is still the problem 
of producing high quality products economically. 

Regarding finance, commerce, and revenue in base areas, there are 
many consumer-based cooperative shops, including-restaurants run by 
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various mass fronts and people’s committees. There have been efforts 
to regularize private, industrial, and commercial undertakings by 
bringing them within the taxation regime of the new state. In regards 
to banking operations, a rudimentary form of mobile banking is 
operating by pooling shares from Rolpa, Rukum, and Salyan. At 
present in Rolpa alone, 1 million rupees from Thawang, 400 thousand 
from Bhawang and 100-150 thousand in Kureli have been amassed to 
operate as a bank with a 13 percent interest rate. Due to the security 
problem, safeguarding, and networking a banking system is difficult. 
Also there is lack of experience in running a people-based banking 
system in professional ways. Hence these banks are in an elementary 
phase of service. f 

Following the mobile people’s courts, the physical infrastructure 
work is most sought after. Popular works carried out by various mass 
fronts, PLA, and people’s committees include construction of 
pedestrian tracks, horse trails, irrigation systems, mill works, new 
schoo] buildings, child-care centers, and other public buildings. They 
also include paving village roads and making green roads, providing 
piped drinking water, digging ponds, storing rain water, redesigning 
and remaking burnt down houses, making rest places and martyr 
gates. In short all these activities are proof of how the new state is 
able to unleash the talent and energy of the population. Of late, the 
construction of a 91 kilometer motor road from Dahavan to Chunvang 
and Thawang in Rolpa District by the people is worth noting. It has 
enhanced the image of the Maoist Party as a responsible, mature Party 
good not only at destroying the old state but also at constructing the 
new state. 


Provision of People’s Health, Education, and Culture 


What started as a field medical team for treating people’s army 
members increasingly expanded to serve civilians. Today the medical 
capacity of the People’s War medical team continues to expand with 
the growing formation of the army into higher-level military actions. 
Today, except for compound fractures and head and stomach injuries, 
most treatments are handled by People’s Army medical teams. A 
directive on co-operative medical management and public health has 
been published, enabling cooperatively run medical centers to provide 
medical service. New health workers of different levels are being 
produced through the provision of medical training (according to their 
educational background) conducted by experienced paramedical 
practitioners who have joined the movement. With practice, such new 
recruits are able to develop their skill much faster. Mobile medical 
teams are tied closely with communities and are a life-line for the 
injured war victims, including injured PLA members, and thus are able 
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to. provide-much more effective services than the mainstream medical 
establishment, ‘which has been’ largely Sra to the countryside 
outside of urban centers. 

However,. medical teams lack- ‘skilled manpower, speal full- 
fledged-doctors specializing in surgery and other fields. The old health 
posts:run by the old ‘state have been--regulated by the new state by 
asking them-to follow a new code of conduct making them accountable 
to the-.people. .Also;..the. ald:state-run health posts donate certain 
percentages of their medicine to the medical teams of the new state. - 

-'In the field of education, the People’s ‘War has directly intervened 
in.. existing. schools. with the introduction of a new- syllabus and 
teaching in mother tongues. In some places, particularly in model 
villages,-new schools are being constructed and run by the new state. 
The-curriculum for::the,classes 1-3 and,a training manual have already 
been prepared, as well as a draft curriculum for the social sciences for 
classes. 4-10. Similarly a New People’s Education: Curriculum 
Introductory Teachér’s Training. Manual 2004 has been prepared, and 
already thirty-one teachers teaching in schools run by the new state in 
Rolpa have received training.-Privately run schools are totally banned 
in all the main base areas. 

In areas of expansion of base-area, in contrast, there is a policy of 
partial intervention in existing schools by asking teachers not to, teach 
any materials that strengthen the.old regime. The national anthem in 
praise of. monarchy. is banned,- replaced by. an international song or 
another song sung in place of old national anthem. Privately run 
schools are discouraged. In urban centers and district headquarters 
struggles are under way to reduce and provide facilities as promised 
while charging -fees in privately run schools.’ However, there is a 
problem obtaining recognition for the new syllabus after the tenth 
class. Also, there is a problem in acquiring skilled teachers.. 

-Since transformation of people is one of the important aspects of 
the Protracted People’s War, the process of destroying the old feudal 
culture and replacing it with a new progressive culture has been: taking 
place..In base areas in particular,.in place of the old‘ culture, a new 
culture is emerging of celebrating March 8, the historic People’s War 
Initiation Day, and a week-long Martyr Day. Old practices such as 
child marriages, polygamy, and polyandry, along with incurring debts 
for birthday, marriage, and death ceremonies are being slowly replaced 
by new practices: love-based marriage at adult age (twenty for women 
and twenty-two for men), monogamous marriage, and simpler birthday, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. Similarly, liquor consumption has 
been brought under control, thus relieving women from harassment 
and poverty. Countrywide, regional, and Jocal-level liquor bandhs 
tikes) have helped in discouraging liquor consumption. In base areas 
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limited private consumption of liquor is allowed (as: liquor 
consumption is part of Magar culture) under the proviso that it does 
not disturb public tranquility. Foreign-made liquor is totally banned in . 
base areas as is the sale of homemade liquor. In urban and district 
headquarters, there are calls to ban beauty contests, and letters are 
sent to beauty contestants. calling on them to not participate or if they 
have participated to’ not accept their titles. Similarly sexual 
exploitation of womén in massage parlors, bars, and restaurants is 
being discouraged by threats of sabotage. Progressive songs,. dances, 
and dramas are being propagated in place of old idealist feudal sorigs, 
dances, and dramas. Superstitious practices are- being brought under 
control. Everywhere community-based projects are encoufaged. This is 
reflected particularly in community-based fodder collection; farming; 
and husbandry work that are part of the farm co-operative’ movément. 

- With occasional cleanliness drives launched by various ‘mass fronts 
including the new state, people are getting conscious of the importance 
of maintaining a healthy’ environment in and around the households.. -~ 
Social Welfare . 

Several new organizations auch as the RDE Family, People? s War 
Sacrifice Family, People’s Army Family and Cadre Family have been 
formed to address the special needs of the families of these people. 
They have been organized to become active participants in: the new 
state. Several child care centers and hostels have been constructed’to 
house children of martyr parents, full-time workers, and poor masses. 
Several model villages have beén organized in the base- areas to 
consolidate people’s power. In the women-exploitation-léss village 
women have been granted. equal parental property and a special right 

to equal representation within the new state (50 percent). Similarly 
Dalits have been given special right of representation in the new state 
(20 percent). In these model villages all the members of the family are 
organized in some mass-front or the other, thus they stand out as an 
iron fort for the People’s War. Here it is important to note the use of 
the republican Nepal FM radio run by the Party to disseminate new 
cultural and social welfare measures to communities, along with news. 
Directives such as asking parents to give equal property rights to their 
daughters, asking them to shed long cumbersome dresses for more 
workable dresses, long hair for shorter hair, etc. are being propagated 
daily. Similarly, warnings about discrimination against Dalits are being 
spread through FM radio. Listening to the FM radio has become a 
way of life for the people in rural Nepal. 


Achievements, Limitations, and Possibilities 
One can proudly claim that the otherwise small obscure archaic 
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monarchical state of Nepal, which hardly existed in the political map 
‘of the world, has today become a focus of attention not only in this 
region but across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Today officials of 
the United Nations frequently visit Nepal. All this could be achieved 
not only through the force of rebellion but because this rebellion has 
introduced a new system of state, a new value of life which bases 
itself on science, not religion; on responsibilities, not bondage and 
debt; on a universal outlook, not on obscure past values; on 
emancipation of women, Dalits, and oppressed nationalities and 
regions, not playing upon their vulnerability and oppression. And all 
these have been made possible by the wretched of the earth, who are 
otherwise languishing in other parts of the world including the so 
called developed world. The People’s War has indeed unleashed their 
creativity and energy, making them the new rulers with more 
responsibilities, precisely because they belong to the majority human 
productive force, which produces wealth not for individual, 
accumulation but for collective gains,.making humans truly social. 
Within Nepal, the new emerging state has shifted politics from a 
Kathmandu-centric focus to a rural-centric one. Today the people and 
interests making up the old state, including parliamentary parties, are 
forced to address long-neglected issues. The People’s War has 
undermined the old state’s feudal base, which still exists in so-called 
democratic countries. However the challenge today is to build a 
national capitalist economic base with a socialist orientation under the 
leadership of a proletarian Party. Lastly, it has sown hope among the 
working classes of the world that another world is possible and that 
the end of history won’t come, despite the wishful thinking of ruling- 
class propagandists, as long as people struggle. 

There are inherent contradictions in the objective reality. Although, 
according to UNDP figures, this country is the second poorest in the 
world, it is the place where the most wretched masses are applying 
the most advanced scientific ideology to do away with their backward 
political system. Thus there is bound to be some contradiction 
between subjective efforts and objective realities, both within the Party 
and outside it. Another contradiction is that although at one end the 
Maoists hold most of the country, central state power remains 
concentrated in Kathmandu under the old state. As a result, running a 
new state cannot yet take comprehensive form. 

Even within the new state run by CPN(M), there are many 
shortcomings of a political and technica] nature. Often military 
victories are not transformed into the consolidation of base areas or 
existing people’s power and their expansion. This in the long run may 
lead to a militarist tendency, isolating the Party from the masses. 
There are still some problems of overzealous operation of the people’s 
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_ committees, relying more on force than political conviction/persuasion 
to produce results, especially with regard to changing old habits and 
enforcing new ones. Clear demarcation between the Party’s functions 
and the people’s committees’ functions must be made so that people’s 
committees can exercise more power and function smoothly. In many 
areas any sort of uniform code (with local variations) is yet to be 
made. Considering that the People’s War is protracted, it is important 
to centralize and concentrate existing skills and facilities so that more 
effective results can be achieved rather than dissipating energy in 
many fields without much result. Hence more model villages must be 
built. Also we should note that over-involving the masses in programs 
and meetings of the Party while they are under-represented in running 
the state will also alienate them. Therefore, wherever possible, regular 
elections to people’s committees must be conducted. This also helps 
in checking bureaucratization of the new state by putting it under the 
control, supervision, and intervention of the masses. 

Lastly, it is only by defending, applying, and developing the 
proletarian science of revolution that the new emerging state in Nepal 
can be defended and developed. From that point of view, “Development 
of Democracy in the 2lst Century” needs to be practiced and seen in 
the new state. It is also the duty of other revolutionary communist 
forces and the International Communist Movement to defend, apply, 
and develop the proletarian science of revolution so that it will help 
unfold the red flag over Mt. Everest in Nepal, the highest peak in the 
world! 


Notes 


l. But of course anything is possible for the United States. At the time of 
the last armistice in Nepal, which lasted from January until August 2003, 
the United States did its best to force a resumption of the military 
conflict. Just as formal talks got under way in May 2003 between the 
revolutionary leadership and the Palace, the United States announced 
that it deemed the popular revolutionary forces to be “terrorists.” The 
armistice ended in August 2003 when the U.S.-advised RNA murdered in 
cold blood twenty unarmed political activists in the town of Doramba. At 
the end of November 2003, then U.S. Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage announced that the CPN(M) “poses a significant risk of 
committing, acts of terrorism that threaten...the national security, foreign 
policy, or economy of the United States.” 

2. In the 1991 census, the last before the start of People’s War in 1996, the 
total population of Nepal was said to be 18,492,097. Today it is estimated 
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to exceed 25 million. In the 199] census, the various ethnic/national 
identities comprised over 25 percent of the population, and the three 
largest Dalit (previously called “untouchable”) castes an additional 10 
percent. Brahmin and Chhetri high-caste Hindus were found to be 30 
percent of the population. For many of this 30 percent the advantage of 
high caste is slight, and political and economic relations in which they 
see themselves as oppressed dominate. 

In the 1991 elections the future original base area of Rolpa elected to 
Parliament the two candidates of the United People’s Front, Barman 
Budha Magar and Krishna Bahadur Mahara, both natives of the digtrict. 
Krishna Bahadur Mahara is today the media spokesperson for the 
CPN(M). 

For readers unfamiliar with Nepal, the importance of scale cannot be 
overemphasized in visualizing these development efforts. Except for the 
one motor road mentioned later and horse and mule trails in the valley 
of the Gandaki River, the roads referred to are footpaths. Irrigation refers 
primarily to the construction and maintenance of the ditches necessary 
to distribute water to terraced hillsides. The hydro-electric and water 
mill projects involve channeling water by ditches to drive a single 
millstone or a small generator. Small as the scale may be, they require 
intense collective effort and are crucial to any gradual amelioration of 
life in the hills of mid-western Nepal. 

Note that the police and military of the old regime continue to control 
the urban centers and‘most district headquarters. Nonetheless the degree 
of support for the revolutionary cause is so strong that, even in the 
absence of the PLA, it can influence the organization of the schools and 
numerous other aspects of daily life. 


Forthcoming Cornerstone Book to be published in 2005 


TOWARD AN OPEN TOMB 
The Crisis of Israeli Society 
it i by Michel Warschawski 


Warschawski has the keen eye of an 
Israeli insider. He develops a powerful 
critique of Israeli policies with a 
persuasive power .drawn from his own 
Jewish origins and his deepening 
devotion to what he regards as the best 


Ne Jewish traditions. 
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The British Parliament adopted a new antiterrorist law; the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act, on March ll, 2005. By doing So, 
Parliament made it possible for the government to carry out the long- 
standing project of expanding the emergency provisions to which 
foreigners are subjected within the context of the war on terrorism to 
cover the whole population, including citizens. This ‘change is 
important because jt calls into question the notion of habeas corpus. 
The law attacks’ the formal separation of powers by giving to the 
secretary of state for home affairs judicial prerogatives. Further, it 
reduces the rights of the defense practically to nothing. It also 
establishes the primacy of suspicion over fact, since measures 
restricting liberties, potentially leading to house arrest, could be 
imposed on individuals not for what they have done, but according to 
what the home secretary thinks they could have done or could do. 
Thus, this law deliberately turns its back on the rule of law and 
establishes a new form of political regime. 

The Prevention of Terrorism Act is a modico of Part Four of 
the Antiterrorism, Crime and Security Act 2001, specific provisions of 
which concerning detention of foreigners accused of terrorism expired 
on.March 14, 2005. 


The 2001 Antiterrorism, Crime and Security Act 


The attacks of September 11, 2001, allowed the British government 
to force the urgent adoption of a new antiterrorist law, the 
Antiterrorism, Crime and Security Act, which was enacted on 
December 14, 2001. In comparison with the 2000 Terrorism Act, which 
is still in force, the 2001 legislation authorizes the indefinite detention, 
without an indictment, of a foreigner suspected of terrorist activities, 
just as in the, United -States. Article 21 allows indefinite incarceration 


Jean-Claude Paye is a Belgian sociologist studying the transformations of the 
juridical forms of the state. He has published many articles on this topic, as well 
as two books, Vers un Etat policier en Belgique? (EPO, 2000) and La fin de |’Etat 
de droit (La Dispute, oan); which was translated into the main European 
languages. 

This essay was trarislated from the French by James. H, TRN 
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based on a certificate issued by the secretary of state for home affairs. 
“The Secretary of State may issue a certificate under this section in 
respect of a person if the Secretary of State reasonably believes that 
(a) the person present in the United Kingdom is a risk to national 
security, and (b) suspects that the person is a terrorist.”! No objective 
fact is necessary to justify the decision. The time limit for “conviction” 
is, entirely, subjective. The power of detention is effective until 
November ‘10, 2006. 

The certificate issued by the home secretary permits the detention 
of the accused -person within the terms of the Immigration Act of 
1971, i.e., for the purpose of either expulsion or return to the country 
of origin. The possibility of detention for an indefinite period is 
necessary when expulsion is prevented by an international agreement 
or another reason. In this case, the person has a choice between 
remaining in indefinite detention in the United Kingdom or returning 
to his or her country of origin and being subjected there to a whole 
set of proceedings that are exceptional under the terms of international 
law. Most often, the countries of origin of the incarcerated persons are 
well known for their systematic violations of human rights. It is in 
these terms, moreover, that the debate was presented to Parliament.” 
The foreigner suspected of terrorism by the English government thus 
enters into a global system of non-law in which every option is closed 
to him or her. 


A Suspension of the Law 


By permitting potentially unlimited detention, this act effectively 
suspends the law for all persons not having British citizenship or legal 
residence or not benefiting from the right of protection as refugees. 
Thus, the suspension of habeas corpus is less extensive than in the 
United States, where all foreigners are affected. 

In order to pass this law, the British government instituted an 
exception to the European Convention on Human Rights. This 
exception is based on the notion of a state of emergency and is thus 
an exception to Article 5, Paragraph 1 of this convention, which 
guarantees the liberty of persons. According.to Article 15 of the 
convention, exceptional measures must be limited strictly to the 
minimum necessary as required by the situation. As judged by the 
Special Immigration Appeals Commission (SIAC), this is not true of 
unlimited detention. The SIAC was created in order to assure some 
contro] over detentions. The law does not allow appeals to be made 
before this commission. That has not prevented the latter from 
ordering the release of nine out of the eleven detained under this law, 
the other two having chosen expulsion. The government reacted to the 
judgment by announcing its intention to resort to other procedures 
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that would allow it to pursue incarceration. It has thus clearly 
announced that it does not intend to respect the judgment of a special 
commission that it established. The government appealed and the 
higher court fundamentally found in its favor on the question of 
discrimination between foreign nationals and British citizens.’ 


Suspension of the Law Questioned by the Law Lords 


On December 22, 2004, the secretary-general of the Council of 
Europe demanded the immediate abrogation of the 2001 Terrorism Act: 
“Antiterrorist legislation in the United Kingdom must be changed 
immediately. We will not win the war on terrorism if we undermine 
the foundation of our democratic societies.”* This position follows a 
decision reached by the Appeals Court of the House of Lords, the 
highest judicial body in Great Britain, on December 16, 2004, that 
considers the unlimited detention, without indictment and trial, of 
foreigners suspected of terrorist activities as illegal and contrary to- 
the European Convention on Human Rights.° 

The judgment resulted from a challenge made by the same nine 
detainees who had earlier, in July 2002, obtained a victory before the 
Special Immigration Appeals Commission (SIAC). However, they had 
seen their demand for release rejected once again in August 2004 by 
the Appeals Court in London. 

None of the applicants is the subject of legal proceedings nor have 
any charges been filed. The appellants contest the. legality of their 
detention, asserting that it is contrary to the obligations assumed by 
the United Kingdom with regard to the European Convention on 
Human Rights and thus with the Human Rights Act 1998, which 
integrates this convention into British law. 

In its opinion, the Appeals Court of the House of Lords found in 
favor of the applicants. The judgment indeed recognizes that the 1971 
Immigration Act provides the possibility of detaining an individual 
who is not a British citizen with the intention of proceeding with that 
individual’s extradition, but specifies that this law does not grant any 
mandate permitting a long or indefinite detention. 


State of Emergency 


The grounds for the decision clarify the opposition between the 
classic definition of the state of emergency, limited in time and 
objectively defined, defended by the Law Lords and the position of 
the government, which wants to implement an indefinite and 
unverifiable suspension of constitutional liberties. The decision 
stipulates that the indefinite incarceration authorized by the 2001 
Terrorism Act, which would not be, moreover, the result of any 
judicial verdict, is indeed contrary to Article 5 of the European 
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Convention on Human Rights, which guarantees the liberty of persons. 
At the same time, the decision invalidates the exception to this article 
instituted by the government. This exception refers to Article 15 of the 
convention that stipulates: “In time of war or other public: emergency 
threatening the life of the nation; any High Contracting Party may take 
measures derogating from its obligations under this Convention to the 
extent strictly required by the exigencies ofthe situation.. 

The court agreed with the argument presented by the slices 
that the exceptions to Article 5, which are strictly limited to situations 
of war or emergency in which the life of the nation is threatened, are 
not applicable in the present situation. For the court, the state of 
emergency is limited in time. There must be an imminent danger or 
exceptional circumstances that must be objectively determined. Article 
15 doés not refer to the specific nature of the danger; but this: question 
was treated by the European Court as a necessary condition of the 
suspension of Article 5. The Court quoted from the Siracusa Principles 
in this context: “The principle of strict necessity shall be applied in an 
objective manner. Each measure shall be directed to an actual, ¢lear, 
present, or imminent danger and may not be imposed merely because 
of an apprehension of potential danger.” - 

By returning to these basic principles, the Law Lords opposed the 
argument presented by the attorney general, for whom a situation of 
emergency is not. necessarily temporary and can cover a considerable 
numbér of years. For him, it falls within the competence of the 
executive power to protect the population. He did “resist the 
imposition of any artificial temporal limit to an emergency of the 
present kind....””. For the executive power, the question of. the 
suspension of liberties is a purely political matter, in the narrow sense 
of the term. It-is a matter for its own initiative and under the control 
of Parliament. As “it is the function of political and not judicial 
bodies to resolve political questions,” the question of the exception 
to the law must ‘be outside the jurisdiction of various judicial 
authorities. The Law Lords opposed to this position the idea that the 
role of the courts consists of verifying the legality of the acts of 
various authorities. By doing this, the highest British judicial authority 
evoked the principle of separation of powers and did'“not accept the 

full breadth of the Attorney General’s argument on what is generally 
called the deference owed by the courts to the political authorities.”” 


The Prevention of Terrorism Bill, 


The decision of the Lords of Appeal is a-simple opinion without 
constraining force. The government: can choose not to take. it into 
account. But inthe end, the government concluded that taking the 
decision into: consideration was a good ‘occasion to legitimize the 
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generalization of. the emergency provisions to the whole population. 
The highest British court found that the indefinite detention, without 
indictment or trial, of foreigners suspected of terrorist activities is . 
illegal and contrary to the European Convention on Human Rights." It 
also. considered the distinction between foreigners and citizens as 
discriminatory. p . 


A Generalized State of Exception ` 


The Prevention of Terrorism Act 2005 appears to be non- 
‘discriminatory since it concerns British citizens as much as foreigners. 
By pushing the enactment of a modification to Part 4 of the Terrorism 
Act 2001, which allows the indefinite detention of. foreigners without 
evidence or: trial, the English prime minister succeeded in extending 
to British citizens a whole series of exceptional procedures that call 
into question the individual liberties of all Britons. Tony Blair appealed 
to fear in order to justify his- project: He claimed: “The present law is 
called. for by the police. and security services. Voting it down would 
mean.jeopardising the country’s security. ig 

Tony Blair has been able to impose on. the United Kingdom what 
George W. Bush has not succeeded in imposing on the United States, 
i.e., the possibility for the government to take measures that call into 
question the right of citizens to self-determination within the context 
of the war on.terrorism. In the United. States, the ‚procedures that 
would extend to citizens the provisions of : ‘the Patriot Act- that 
authorize imprisonment .of indefinite duration, without. charges or 
indictment, of any foreigner suspected of terrorism have..not been 
adopted. The Bush, administration has been unable to put the. sui 
known as Patriot II,” on the Gonigressonal, agenda. . 


The End of Habeas Corpus ` 


The Prevention of Terrorism Act 2005, B passed on March 1, 2005, 
authorizes the home:secretary to initiate control orders over a-person, 
potentially leading to house arrest, when he: has reasons to suspect 
that .an individual is or was implicated in an-action linked , to 
terrorism. He would also be able to prohibit the use of a mobile 
telephone, limit access to the internet, prevent that person from having 
contacts with certain persons, oblige him or-:her to be at-home. at 
certain times, and authorize the: police and. special.services to have 
access to his or her home at all hours. He also has the ,possibility .of 
limiting access to employment or to an:occupation. The list of fifteen 
control orders provided for by the law is not exhaustive and is only 
provided as a list of examples. The government has the- possibility of 
indefinitely introducing new provisions that. limit the freedom -of 
movement of the persons concerned. If the latter do not respect, these 
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orders, they are liable for imprisonment. These provisions could be 
taken when the home secretary considers that the individual in 
question presents a danger to national security, but that the facts in 
his possession do not allow him to take the case before a court. Home 
Secretary Charles Clarke declared before Parliament that control orders 
could be taken “on the basis of an intelligence assessement provided 
by the Security Service (where) there are reasonable grounds for 
suspecting that an individual is, or has been, concerned with 
terrorism.” 


A Subjective Law 


The justification for the decision to place a person under 
supervision is not found in objective facts, but in the suspicion that 
falls on that person or in the intention that is attributed to that 
person. Terrorist activity is defined as: “(a) the commission, 
preparation or instigation of acts of terrorism; (b) conduct which 
facilitates the commission, preparation or instigation of such acts, or . 
which is intended to do so; (c) conduct which gives encouragement to 
the commission, preparation or instigation of such acts, or which is 
intended to do so; (d) conduct which gives support or assistance to 
individuals who are known or believed to be involved in terrorism- 
related activity.” Thus the law does not concern definite acts, but 
punishes assistance to persons who are simply suspected of activities 

or intentions linked to terrorism. This notion is particularly 

indeterminate, and subjective. Its area of application is very large, 
nearly unlimited, and totally unverifiable. What is an activity linked to 
terrorism? Is it, for example, to have accommodated persons who later 
were suspected of participating or of having had the intention of 
participating in actions designated as terrorist? Does it include 
belonging to a support group for political prisoners? 

The reaction of the House of Lords was problematic for the 
government. Initially, the lords rejected the project, considering the 
text as an attack on liberties. It ended up accepting it after thirty 
hours of debate and after having gotten agreement that control orders 
would be taken with the consent of a court. In accordance with the 
new text, the home secretary must apply to a judge before carrying 
out a house arrest, but, in cases of emergency, he could immediately 
order minimal measures and ask for a court’s concurrence within seven 
days. Above all, the upper house laid down the condition that passage 
of the law must be ‘accompanied by a sunset clause effective in one 
year. Thus the law would have to be submitted to debate again in July 
2006. The work of an independent commission, charged with following 
the application of. the law, must serve as the basis for future 
parliamentary work. 
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Even if the home secretary makes a decision with the consent of a 
court, this judicial guarantee obtained by the House of Lords has 
nothing in common with the classic judicial procedure that guarantees 
the rights of the defense. Under the provisions of this law, the defense 
has no access to the file containing the alleged facts and no possibility 
of contesting them. The only ones with access to these facts are the 
judge and “special attorneys” selected by the home secretary. The 
special attorneys are responsible for representing the point of view of 
the defense, but without providing the defense with the “proof” 
alleged against it and without giving it the possibility of refuting that 
proof. The decision is made in the absence of the incriminated person. 

Contrary to what the home secretary claims, this exceptional 
procedure has nothing in common with long-term preventive detention 
as applied in matters of terrorism by countries such as Spain or 
Germany. In those countries, the detention is exclusively ordered by a 
judge, the incriminated person knows the charges that are held against 
him or her and the defense has the possibility of contesting the 
evidence or the reasons for the detention. This new procedure results 
in the abolition of the presumption of innocence that is normally 
granted to persons prosecuted within a judicial context. 


An Evaluation by Secret Services 


Control orders can be made based on information provided by a a 
security service. This source can be from outside the United Kingdom, 
from the United States, for example. During the debates in the House 
of Lords, the government had conceded that the prosecution could not 
use evidence obtained through torture. However, the government does 
not appear to have renounced using such information. The Independent 
related the statements of the foreign secretary who claimed that 

“while torture is of course thoroughly unacceptable, our country cannot 
dismiss intelligence that has been gained in this way by the US, 
especially when the lives of 3,000 people are at stake.”!® 

The assessment made by the security services can rely on a great 
diversity of sources, many of which could not serve as proof in judicial 
proceedings. It is not only a question of intercepting telephone calls 
or e-mails, but all of the intrusive acts implemented by a secret 
service, such as video surveillance, infiltration, and information 
obtained by undercover agents. The information contained in the 
reports or statements made by such agents or informers are evaluated 
according to a scale of plausibility dependent on “various degrees of 
truthfulness and accuracy.” The evaluation made by the intelligence 
services on the danger to national security presented by an individual 
is separate from the observation of a specific act. An individual can be 
considered dangerous and subjected to contro] orders if he or she is 
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suspected of being “a member of or associated with, suspect 
organizations.” It is not necessary that the “proofs” established on the 
basis of information supplied by the secret services be objective. They 
can amount to the subjective evaluation. of a potential danger to which 
a determinate level of dangerousness is attributed. The law’s 
explanatory notes insist on the preventive character of the surveillance 
provisions, since these. measures are designed to prevent terrorist 
attacks on Great Britain. 

The fate-reserved by the government for Sralisht citizens ined 
at Guantánamo is a good example of the anticipated implementation of 
this law. Four Britons,. detained at Guantánamo for more than three 
years, were freed in January 2005. After having been interrogated by 
the English antiterrorist police, they were freed one day later. No 
charge was filed against them. This fact did not prevent the home 
secretary from considering them a terrorist danger for Great Britain. 
He initiated control orders on them, such, as prohibiting travel to 
foreign countries and’ making it impossible ‘to obtain a passport. He 
justified these measures on the basis of information obtained from 
interrogations at Guantánamo.” Thus, on the basis of “intelligence” 
given by the United States, obtained in conditions of torture or 
mistreatment, and without possibility of verification or contestation, 
the prisoners freed from Guantánamo; ‘remain in an international system 
of non-law. : : i 


The End of a Double Judicial Saan 


‘The most significant part of the Prevention of tonsa Bill is the 
fact that it-expands the suspension of law to include citizens. It puts 
an end to a double judicial system: rule of law for citizens and pure 
violence for foreigners. The. suppression of habeas corpus is extended 
to the whole population. ‘It is now a generalized state of exception. 
This law, like. the American Patriot II project, must be envisaged as 
the first step in-a process intended to extend measures that suspend 
the law to the entire population, including citizens, within the context 
of the: war on terrorism. `The home secretary already revealed this 
project. He-also spoke of-the possibility of trying simple suspects in 
special courts of law. The accused would not have the choice of his or. 
her attorney. The latter would be selected by the executive power, on 
the basis of a list approved by the secret services. 

The USA Patriot Act and the English 2001 OU Emè 
and Security Act are still based on-the existence of a double judicial 
system: on the one hand, protection of the law for citizens, even if it 
is.increasingly restricted, and, on the other hand, suspension of the 
law for -foreigners. It is this double- judicial order that begins to 
disappear,. with :the Patriot Il. project as well as the Prevention: of 
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Terrorism Bill. The war on terrorism thus marks a rupture in the 
. western mode of political organization, founded traditionally on a 
double system that takes the form of the rule of law inside a society 
and the use of “pure violence” outside of it. The exception becomes 
the rule. The rule, which inscribes the exception in the law, is 
constructed as a function of it. This is exactly the process that is 
unfolding before our eyes 


State of Emergency or Dictatorship? ms 
By imposing a review clause (sunset provision) on the 2005 
Prevention of Terrorism Act that authorizes evaluation of the law after 
one year, the House of Lords kept that law within the formal context 
of a state of emergency, since these measures could be abrogated after 
cone year. The government did not want to set any temporal limit, the 
war on terrorism being viewed as a war of long duration against a 
multiform enemy. It has not, however, renounced its project -and 
wishes to profit from the review procedure by pushing for the adoption 
of control orders freed from their temporal constraints. 

However, this law is no more than formally part of a state of 
emergency. It gives judicial prerogatives to the home secretary. A 
person is designated as terrorist not by the decision of a court, but by 
a certificate issued by a representative of the executive power. At no 
point does the latter have to justify a decision that is applied to 
simple suspects. Objective facts, which should be used as the basis of 
these suspicions, are not even necessary since they remain secret. It 
suffices that the administrative authority assert that it is detaining the 
suspects and that this declaration be corroborated by a court. What is 
the guarantee of a judicial control that is exercised without the 
possibility for the defense to assert its rights, even to know what it is 
being charged with? What independence can the judicial power assert 
in a decision-making process in which it does not have the means to 
verify the information that is given to it as well as the means of proof? 

This law represents one step forward in the dismantling of the ‘rule 
of law. It is an example of a purely subjective law, allowing a maximum 
of interpretation. It is a law that assures the primacy of firm belief 
over facts. The executive power concentrates in its hands all the 
power, including judicial prerogatives. With this legislation, the 
United Kingdom moves into a new type of political regime called by 
the theory of law a dictatorship. 
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_ historical mistake of the 1950. revolution, when the liberation army was 
disbanded after the success of revolution. The historical mistake is one of 
the key determinants of repeated regressions by the kings and reactionary 
elements. 

6. Nepal has to make fast progress to hasten the socioeconomic 
development with progressive land reform, rule of law and strengthening of 
democracy and regulatory systems, equity and social justice. The monarchy, 
the embodiment of a dead feudal system, has itself scuttled away from the 
political scenario by challenging the sovereign rights of the people. The 
international community should not interfere with the feelings of the people 
of Nepal who see no place for monarchy in the politics of Nepal today. 

7. The international community should not interfere with Nepals 
democratic processes. They, however, need be sensitive to their moral 
responsibility to stand in solidarity with the people’s struggle for democracy 
in Nepal, They also have sociopolitical obligations to make the government 

_of Nepal abide by the international humanitarian laws and conventions or 
treaties of which Nepal has become a party by parliamentary ratification. 

Yen(Kathmandu), Sunday, November 06, 2005 
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Rethinking ‘Capitalist Restoration’ - 


in China 
YICHING WU 


Over a quarter century after China ventured onto the market path, 
it is high time to take a hard look and ask some very tough questions. 
That is what Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett did in “China 
and Socialism: Market Reforms and Class Struggle” (Monthly Review, 
July-August 2004) and they concluded that “market reforms” have 
„fundamentally subverted Chinese socialism. The considerable costs of 
economic liberalization, they argued, reflect the inherent antagonisms 
of the capitalist system that is in the midst of being imposed. “Market 
socialism” is at best a contradiction in terms, an unstable formation 
that only awaits progressive degeneration: “the Chinese government’s 
program of ‘market reforms, which was allegedly to -reinvigorate 
socialism, has instead led the country down a slippery slope toward 
an increasingly capitalist, foreign-dominated development path.” They 
also showed how market reforms generate their own dynamic—how 
each stage “generated new tensions and contradictions that were 
solved only through a further expansion of market power, leading to 
the growing consolidation of a capitalist political economy.” Moreover; 
they insisted on a class-based critique, an admirable position in an 
ideological milieu that deems such emphasis unfashionable. Chinese 
reforms have produced such consequences as income polarization, 
increased poverty, and intensified exploitation, which are integral to 
processes ‘of capitalist marketization. The vital issue of class 
antagonism is thus not to be glossed over by the neoliberal myth of 
“transition.” 





Yiching Wu was born and educated in the People’s Republic of China. He is 
currently completing a dissertation on Chinese intellectual politics and social 
movements, at the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago. For com- 
ments and criticisms, please contact him at ywl6@uchicago.edu. 

The author wishes to thank Judith Farquhar, Saul Thomas, Matthew Hale, 
Mingyu Zheng, Hairong Yan, and Yiwen Li for very helpful discussions and sug- 
gestions. A 
fully referenced version of this article is available at www.monthlyreview.org / 
HOSwu.hem. 
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Hart-Landsberg and Burkett have made an important and timely 
contribution to our understanding. However, the issues involved— 
history, class, and socialism—are of such. magnitude and importance 
that they. merit further discussion and development. 


Market Socialism: Utopian or Historical? 


The idea of market socialism has become a major field óf interest 
among political theorists, sociologists, and economists on the left. 
Even as proponents have devised many ways in which socialist values 
may be combined with market mechanisms, critics have expressed 
doubts whether such models can be coherent, or whether they are 
desirable or even feasible after all. In a well-known exchange between 
Ernest Mandel and Alec Nove, Mandel—a key critic of market 
socialism—insisted that the debate was concerned neither with reform 
strategies in given societies nor with the malfunctions which the 
market is meant to fix, not even with analyzing the possible directions 
of change; rather, in Mandel’s words: 


Our controversy turns only around two questions: whether . 
socialism as conceived by Marx—i.e. a society ruled by freely 
associated producers, in which commodity production (market 
economy), social classes, and the state have withered away—is 
feasible, and whether it is desirable. 


- “But processes of history-surely should matter.much more, and that 
is where we should focus our attention. 

It is not at all uncommon on the left to view the market negatively. 
Even for those who might sympathize with the promise of market 
socialism, the market is often viewed with ambivalence as at best a 
necessary evil, only to be tolerated if accompanied by very vigilant 
regulation. Market relations are viewed as contradicting and 
undermining the ideal of socialism. Once embraced, the Fall may be 
initially gradual, but the slippery slope will eventually lead all the way 
down. An unbridgeable gulf exists between socialism and the market— 
the system of commodity relations upon which capitalism has 
historically and structurally rested. That brings us back to the 
question: for reinvigorating socialism, why the market road after all? 

In these pages, Harry Magdoff and John Bellamy Foster pointed out, 
that the post-Mao “U-turn in the ruling ideology” originated in the 
class-ideological divergence in the earlier phase of Chinese socialism: 


What is clear from the Chinese experience is that the basis of 
the class struggle continues even after nationalization of 
business institutions. The mentality of the old society does not- 
- evaporate into thin air after a revolutionary change. It remains ' 
and conflicts with the socialist road. Other strains arise from 
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the potential and. actual entrenchment of a bureaucratic elite, 
the persistence of hierarchy, and the complexity of ‘building a 
people’s democracy....In this way the class struggle persists, 
though in different forms from the past. At heart, as Mao 
pointed out, even some in high Communist Party positions 
wanted to take the “capitalist road.” 


‘In ‘this view,’ shortly after Mao’s abortive victory over such 
regressive tendencies during the Cultural Revolution, a small clique of 
capitalist roaders holed up inside the party succeeded in reversing the 
achievements of the revolution and imposing the capitalist road simply 
by governmental fiat, and the restoration of capitalism is now almost 
complete. ` ae 

Often associated with Monthly Review, these views have formed 
the kernel of a long-standing tradition of radical analysis and criticism 
in relationship to the historical vicissitudes of Chinese socialism and 
its. post-Mao transformations. But in today’s. highly constricted 
ideological atmosphere, this fruitful tradition is being largely 
marginalized even in left-wing circles. However, admirable efforts to 
stress the class perspective notwithstanding, some of the basic: 
historical premises of this tradition with respect to the social and 
political nature of Chinese socialism need to be scrutinized in order 

_tor the critical potential to'be realized. - 

Clearly, there is a methodological orientation at stake here. Eric 
Hobsbawm once noted that the evident importance of the actors in the 
drama does not necessarily mean that they are also serving as 
dramatist, producer, or stage-designer. To follow Hobsbawm’s spirit, I 
argue. that we may: approach the problem of post-socialist market 
reforms somewhat differently, in'a way that is more historically 
situated and less conceptually dichotomous. I think that the debate 
over market socialism—whether it can be a coherent model or whether 
it .can really lead toward socialism—may be fully rational and 
important, in theory at -least.:However, we must also examine the 
historical side of the coin, unless our job is merely to design 
blueprints for institutional utopia in some pristine political laboratory. 
Market measures are adopted usually to tackle socialism’s difficulties, 
and they derive their political significance from the specific historical . 
setting in which they are deployed. Therefore, in what way is such an 
ideological line conditioned ‘by determinate class and political 
relations? Are market reforms principally a policy matter as designed 
by the leadership? Should we focus on the class conditions’ of such 
reforms as well as their class consequences? Or, what is really behind 
the market line? 


Class Relations in Chinese Socialism noi 
A critical assessment of Chinese socialism is much needed- in order 
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to understand its contemporary mutations. Yet instead of merely. 
heaping up the list of failings, which has been done by many, we 
should also consider a stance that may bring the class dimension into 
sharper focus. 

How do we characterize the basic class relationships characteristic 
of the post-1949 Chinese society? Where do we begin? There is no 
doubt that class in Chinese socialism is a thorny issue. This is first 
and foremost a more general political and theoretical problem. 
Richard Kraus, the author of perhaps the best book on the subject, 
wrote that “there still exists no adequate theory of socialist class 
relationships,” and his remark is probably no less true today than it 
was two decades ago. Ever since the 1930s, Marxists of various 
strands have been engaged in intense arguments about the class nature 
of state socialism of the Soviet-type, and enormous political and 
theoretical energy has been expended on these debates. Briefly, the 
controversies have centered on three closely interrelated issues: first, 
whether there exists a ruling class in state socialism; second, how its 
class character might be defined, or whether it constitutes a bourgeois 
or state-capitalist class; third, how the nature of such societies and 
polities may be characterized in class-analytic terms. In spite of the 
frequent fissures and convolutions that these debates have spawned, 
they have nonetheless produced valuable lessons and insights. There is 
no good reason why our present inquiry into Chinese socialism and its 
permutations should not benefit from the accumulated insights from 
generations of Marxian debate. 

Yet for our purpose of understanding China’s market path, I think a 
‘somewhat weaker or more flexible approach may suffice for the 
moment, and may even be more productive in the long run. Our task 
here is not to slap on labels, i.e., to categorize whether China was 
less or more socialist, or even capitalist. Such an approach only 
smacks of political pedantry. Rather, I think our present inquiry can 
go a long way simply by beginning with certain minimal facts—i.e., to 
recognize the fundamentally class-divided character of Chinese 
socialism, yet without having to rush to definitive closure with regard 
to the state’s class nature. The real point of a class perspective is how 
to draw out its implications for understanding China’s current 
transformations. 

Any critical assessment of contemporary Chinese socialism should 
begin with the premise that the socialist objectives of the Chinese 
Revolution were unmistakable, and its social and political 
accomplishments historically significant. Led by a Marxist-Leninist 
party with a vast popular base, the protracted revolutionary struggle 
shattered a decomposing semi-traditional and semi-colonial order in 
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which economic exploitation and social oppression were rampant, and 
fashioned, the fragments of the decaying former empire into a modern 
nation state. After its founding in 1949 the new state moved quickly 
to abolish private ownership of the social means of production by 
expropriating the property-owning classes. However, despite the broad 
socialist accomplishments, we should acknowledge—and I do not 
think this is too controversial—that as far as the social relations of 
production are concerned, there was an actual separation of the popular 
working classes from the means of production and distribution. 
Productive social property was controlled:in effect by an immensely 
powerful state bureaucracy, an apparatus that was not under effective 
popular-democratic control. These facts should constitute the basic 
point of departure for understanding Chinese: socialism and its 
historical permutations. 

The key point is that the political form of the new state largely 
reproduced and maintained the expropriated status of the working 
classes—both rural and urban, even though their new enjoyment of 
certain socioeconomic benefits was historically significant. 
Proletarianization was not necessarily the historical condition of the 
revolution, which was brought about more by severe social dislocation 
and economic exploitation based mostly on precapitalist social . 
relations. More a post-revolutionary phenomenon, proletarianization 
developed rapidly after 1949, and was accomplished for the most part 
with the completion of agrarian collectivization and the nationalization’ 
of urban trades and industries in the mid and late 1950s. Generalized 
proletarianization was thus the direct result of state control over 
productive resources, yet without the state itself being socialized— 
that is, without a political framework being constituted wherein the 
controlling apparatus itself could be effectively supervised and 
controlled by the citizenry. In this context, juridical forms of property 
ownership must not be confused with actual class relations—they were 
only a derivative fact, expressive of the underlying production 
relations. Social, collective, or public ownership existed largely as 
schoolbook theory—indeed, a legal fiction. And despite the highly 
visible role of mass activity, democratic participation in the life of the 
state by the popular classes enjoyed little institutional guarantee, and 
its political significance was severely limited. 

As a result, the revolutionary state was estranged from its seal 
basis even at its early beginning, when there existed much closer ties 
between the popular classes and the governing stratum, when the 
sacred events of revolution were still fresh, and the tradition of mass 
struggle was presumably quite robust. The political apparatus that was 
used to destroy old inequalities had itself given rise to a new set of 
inequalities. The power of the state was supposed to be wielded in 
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the interests of the working people, to be sure. But in fact, the 
subordinate working classes .were at bést to be the dependent 
beneficiaries of a paternalistic bureaucracy—not to mention that such 
hard-won benefits can be easily taken away as political circumstances 
may change, as recent developments in China have so clearly 
demonstrated. 

The historical reasons for the political, estrangement of the state 
were no doubt extremely complex. The new state was founded under 
difficult -circumstances of revolutionary struggle and counter- 
revolutionary violence, debilitating conditions that understandably 
limited its transformative potentials. But this is a separate issue and 
should merit its own independent inquiry. Rather, the point here is 
that any earnest attempts critically to examine China’s contemporary 
transformation from a class perspective must begin with the sober 
recognition of this historical limitation, and moreover, with taking its 
political implications into very serious consideration. 


Marketization and Ruling-Class Formation 


If the market road to socialism has utterly failed in’China, how are 
we to interpret this failure? Market reforms generally do not occur in 
a social or political vacuum. “Men make their own history,” wrote 
Marx in the Eighteenth Brumaire, “but they do not make it just as 
they please.” 

The new market society was not some historical clay that either . 
Beijing’s grand architect or Washington’s neoliberal designers could 
mold at will. Rather, market reforms are necessarily mediated by 
existing social-class relations. As a result we must keep in mind the 
‘historical conditions under which market measures are being 
employed, and try to grasp the full political import.of such conditions. 
Granted capitalist market relations conflict with socialist values, but 
they must also pass through the Chinese polity and its underlying 
class structure. In doing so, marketization tends to extend or amplify 
deeply entrenched class privileges and inequalities. In the making of 
the new historical bloc—the unholy alliance between capital and state 
power—market-generated disparities are compounded by bureaucratic 
prerogatives, which are not as commonly believed antagonistic to the 
market, but rather can coexist. with the latter in a mutually reinforcing 
way. Hence, if the ‘market leads.to capitalist restoration, it is in part 
that it. supplies fresh opportunities for certain continuous—and yet 
previously amorphous—processes of class formation to differentiate, 
accelerate, or even break out. That is, the governing elites are now 

_ able to employ their monopolized political power for direct economic 
gains and to convert: the: state-controlled public assets to their own 
private capital. Marketization does not necessarily bring about 
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fundamental changes in the basic structure and organization of class 
power, but it unquestionably transforms and displaces its field of 
application, by multiplying the points and circuits where ruling-class 
power can be deployed. 

Such processes of ruling-class TEE TET are indeed: structurally: 
conditioned, yet they may also exhibit a certain amorphous or uneven 
character. -This may warrant some additional clarification. The 
alienation of the state does not necessarily mean that the bureaucracy 
and bureaucrats have already formed a fully developed ruling class or ` 
bourgeois class. We need to keep in mind that class structure and 
class formation are two different levels of analysis, and‘a useful: 
distinction can be made between structural positions and’ 
developmental potentials, with the latter being structurally conditioned. 
but not fully determined. I argued earlier that critique of China’s post-’ 
socialist transformations should make use of the Marxist discussions 
on statist socialism or state capitalism. But I don’t think that should 
amount to a simplistic adoption of ready-made concepts. The problem 
of capitalist restoration would have been much more easily resolvable. 
if we could simply claim, as Chris Harman has famously argued in the 
Eastern European context, that the current changes represent neither a 
historical slide backwards nor a leap forward, but only: a- step 

“sideways”—a self-restructuring of capitalism, or in’ the words of 
Mike Haynes, “an internal’ transformation within a mode of 
production, in this instance a shift in the form of capitalism from one 
of strong state capitalism to more mixed state and market forms.” But 
that, I think, is too easy a solution for the particular problem: of 
Chinese socialism and its capitalist transformation. 

Instead, I would argue that our present inquiry will benefit more if 
we can in some way re-map the main arguments in these debates— 
which have been hitherto based primarily on a synchronic mode of 
analysis—along a more historical line and moreover, rework them into. 
a more flexible or extended temporal frame. The point is rather simple: 
the ruling stratum (even with its long-standing monopoly of politico- 
economic powers) may or may not already form a fully developed 
ruling class or bourgeois class at any given point in time (for example; 
China in 1964). However, that does not mean that they will not be 
capable of evolving into such class positions when objective conditions 
ripen or become more hospitable, as new institutional mechanisms or 
ideological resources (e.g., market relations, neoliberal doctrines) 
become available to encourage certain developmental tendencies that 
have previously been held in check, and thus have remained only in 
latency. 

Some sense of ambiguity or pais may ideed benefit us. 
The problem of class formation in post-revolutionary China, with 
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regard to the ruling class in particular, may be messier than what the 
neat formulations of state-capitalist theories can easily accommodate, 
at least for some of the stronger versions. Yet class is conventionally 
defined as a relationship between collectivities whose structurally 
defined positions and interests in the social division of labor are 
necessarily antagonistic. Given such a view, I understand I may 
encounter some serious theoretical difficulties: for example, can there 
‘be dominated and exploited classes without a well-developed ruling 
class? Would it be totally absurd in conceptual terms to talk about a 
state but not a fully constituted dominant class? Or, can there be the 
fulfillment of certain class or class-like functions—e.g., control of 
means of production, surplus extraction, domination, etc.—yet with 
no unambiguously constituted groups for their “support,” i.e. without 
fully-fledged formation of the class subjects that ' ` perform such 
functions? 

Such difficulties of unevenness or “one-leggedness” will be less 
troubling if we are less constrained by our conventional historical 
scheme and employ a more expansive temporal framework. It should 
not come as a surprise to us that real history is quite often more 
complicated than our elegant conceptual scheme may wish. In the long 
‘waves of history, class subjects and positions formi, re-form, and may 
even de-form, yet it is highly improbable that all the jigsaw pieces. 
will fall into their proper places magically all at once. 

Indeed, what we have witnessed in China during the past decade 
or so is precisely the blossoming—the phase of acceleration and 
differentiation—of the continuous and yet uneven process of ruling- 
class formation. A cadre-capitalist class has been in the construction 
with astonishingly swift speed, striving to expropriate public assets by 
any means possible. “Gangster capitalism,” indeed. But denouncing 
these illicit practices as mere corruption grossly trivializes their 
political and historical significance. It is really under the broader 
rubric of state (re)-formation and capital accumulation that such 
matters should be discussed. What is happening in China is nothing 
short of a societal great transformation—the brutal processes of 
primitive capital accumulation. But it is occurring with a twist; and 
this is what is most important for us to keep in mind. Specifically, 
privatization and capital accumulation have been spearheaded often by 
a specific class of agents—the bureaucratic power-holders and their 
networks of well-placed cronies., Such systematic conversion of public 
assets into private capital constitutes part of the more general process 
of privatization of political power. The bureaucratic. monopoly of 
economic and political power is therefore a key to our PER 
of the course of China’s restoration. 

The issue here is not how this might account = the apparent 
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primitiveness of capitalisrn with Chinese characteristics. Rather, what - 
I am trying to get at is a sense of the pivotal role played by the 
bureaucratic class in Chinas march toward capitalism. A 
bureaucratically-dominated socialist society cannot be revitalized 
simply by embellishing or mixing it with the market. A fundamental 
political transformation is imperative, lest its existing class structure 
and inequalities inevitably constrain and distort whatever liberalizing 
effects such measures may bring about, and channel them in a 
direction that can only further aggravate existing social and political 
contradictions. 


The Sweezy—Bettelheim Debate Revisited 


There may be another angle from which to approach socialism’s 
market path from a class standpoint, namely, marketization as ruling- | 
class strategy. Here it may be instructive to begin with some of the 
ideas from the Sweezy-Bettelheim exchange from thirty years ago. 
Suffice it to say that their decade-long discussions revolved around 
two major issues: first, how to interpret the trend toward bourgeois 
restoration, and second, the class nature of socialism. These issues 
are hardly irrelevant to our concerns today. Again, I think our present 
endeavor may be greatly enhanced if we can tap more into the critical 
insights of past Marxian discussions (particularly those within the 
Monthly Review tradition itself), or else we might risk reinventing the 
wheel. . 

Paul Sweezy was a vocal critic of market socialism long before the 
idea became intellectually fashionable. The market, for Sweezy, 
constitutes “a standing danger to the system and unless strictly 
hedged in and controlled will lead to degeneration and retrogression.” 
Charles Bettelheim’s sympathetic criticism of Sweezy rests on his 
state-capitalism thesis, which was developed in his-seminal study of 
early Soviet history. According to Bettelheim, market relations are only 
the secondary fact, or the “indices or results,” that express an anterior 
political relationship. The decisive factor here is the underlying 
structure of class power, wherein the “the proletariat...has lost its 
power to a new bourgeoisie, with the result that the revisionist 
leadership...is today the instrument of this new bourgeoisie.” This, for 
Bettelheim, is the class origin of market liberalization—“If...the 
restoration of bourgeois domination is accompanied by an extension of 
the role of the market, this is evidently because this domination 
cannot be complete except through the full restoration of market 
relationships.” 

Sweezy’s important formulation of the “post-revolutionary society” 
reflects his substantive agreement with Bettelheim with respect to the 
class-stratified character of actually existing socialism (as it was then 
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called), despite their sharp disagreements over its. specific class: 
~ nature. Sweezy argues in no less strong terms that a post-revolutionary - 
society is class-diyided, and this is worth quoting at some length: . 


The most important difference between capitalism and post- 
revolutionary society is that this overwhelming dominance of 
capital has been broken and replaced by the direct rule of a new 
ruling class which derives its power...from the unmediated 
control of the state and its multiform apparatuses of coercion. 
This means that the utilization of society’s surplus product— 
which...is produced by a propertyless working class—is no 
longer governed by the laws of value and capital accumulation 
but instead becomes the central focus of a political process and 
of course of political struggles, including (but not exclusively) 
class struggles. 


But in contrast to Bettelheim’s strong TERTE argument, 
Sweezy also asserts that such societies are neither socialist nor 
capitalist. For Sweezy the post-revolutionary society, in spite of its 
fundamental reality of class division and domination, is still more or’ 
less indeterminate, a transitional “two-way street”: 


Post-revolutionary society contains not only contradictions 

- inherited from millennia of class-riven society, but -it produces 
and reproduces its own contradictions. This revolution provides 
no final solutions. It only opens the possibility of moving 
forward in the direction of eliminating classes. But the existence 
of this as possibility implies its opposite, the possibility of 
moving backward toward the re-entrenchment of an exploiting | 
class based not on private property in the means of production | 
but on control of an all-encompassing repressive state apparatus. 


` The forward movement toward ‘socialism would require a 
progressive state power and economic policy—‘“the leadership and 
guidance of a party deeply rooted in the working class and dedicated. 
to its emancipation.” In Sweezy’s view, China and the Soviet Union 
exemplify the two possible courses of response to socialism’s 
socioeconomic woes, in fact two divergent political and ideological 
lines. Whereas Maoist China was more successful in revitalizing 
socialism and carrying out a cultural revolution, the Soviet Union 
failed utterly in this task and had to zely on capitalist measures of 
market discipline and incentives. 

While my own intuition tilts somewhat toward Bettelheim’s view, 1 
think he was a bit premature or too easy in closing off the arguments. 
He posited too direct—and, as a result too deterministic—a link 
between class structure and class formation. In this regard, Sweezy’s 
concept of post-revolutionary society has great heuristic value. Sweezy 
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begins with a postulate that appears to be deceptively minimal—that 
is, its unambiguous recognition of the fundamental fact of class rule. 
However, in allowing a greater scope for historical possibility, Sweezy’s 
approach is more elastic and potentially more productive -in end if 
we are willing to pursue its implications further. 

Still, with the benefit of historical hindsight; it can be seen that 
Sweezy’s argument is not without its own difficulties. There seems to 
be some ambiguity or a lack of theorized connection between his- class 
diagnosis and his view of historicity. Despite Sweezy’s bleak view of 
the class-dominated character of the post-revolutionary society, his 
take on its positive evolutionary potentials (in the Chinese case in 
‘particular) seems too sanguine—the “two-way street” formula implies 
that the central issue is more a matter of having the correct political 
and ideological leadership. Instead of exploring-the ambiguity, Sweezy 
falls back on an oddly quantitative conception. of historical 
determination, postulating that “the ratio of determinism to 
voluntarism in historical explanation necessarily varies greatly from 
one period to another,” and “it is precisely in the transitional societies, 
‘or at least in a particular phase...that the ‘determinis? elements, in 
historical causation .are weakest and the ‘voluntarist’ elements most 
significant.” Such a notion, however, merely banishes . the original 
ambiguity, only to repackage it. Circumventing the’ issue only after 
raising it, Sweezy seems to have underestimated the gravity of the 
problem of ruling-class power, thereby falling short of making use of 
the full critical implications of his own class analysis. 


Market Reforms, A Passive Strategy of the Ruling Class? 


.I would contend that the key point:here is not only about the 
evolutionary or self-reform possibilities among such transitional 
societies—Maoist or post-Mao China can serve as a clear example of 
how vibrant such self-critical energies can be—but also about their 
political limits. What are the possibilities and limits of re- 
revolutionizing post-revolutionary societies through a.process of radical 
reforms? What is the likelihood that radical changes in -pursuit of 
genuine democratic and egalitarian aims can proceed within the 
existing framework of class relations? These are difficult questions, 
but also very important ones. she 

I submit that Marxists should have the - jast, difficulty 
acknowledging this key proposition—that under. no ordinary 
circumstances should the ruling classes-be expected to abdicate, their 
ruling power and prerogatives, unless they are compelled by 
extraordinary forces. Applying this to a post-revolutionary society 
wherein the bureaucracy monopolizes political and economic power, 
the question arises: What is the likelihood that internally generated 
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reforms might promote unity between direct producers and the social 
means of production through democratic self-management? In other 
words, what likelihood is there that such reforms can be used to 
implement the central premise of the socialist project? 

Instead of democratically mobilizing and reorganizing society, a 
depoliticizing, reformist program is much more likely to emerge as 
the political necessity of the existing class structure and relation of 
political forces. Such a program becomes necessary precisely because 
the ruling elite will not voluntarily adopt a course of fundamental 
reforms that would undermine its own power. A passive strategy of 
gradual and partial adjustments that aims at preserving the ruling- 
class position is also likely to succeed, due to the fundamental 
political weakness of the subordinated classes. A social form, Antumo 
Gramsci wrote in his Prison Notebooks, “‘always’ has marginal 
possibilities for further development and organizational improvement, 
and in particular can count on the relative weakness of the rival 
progressive force as a result of its specific character and way of life. It 
is necessary for the dominant social form to preserve this weakness.” 
.The popular working classes, whose political mobilization was vital to 
the success of the Chinese Revolution, were indeed severely weakened 
and disorganized as an outcome of decades of repression and control. 
Fragmented, dependent, and demoralized, the Chinese working people 
were left with few alternative ideological and organizational resources 
for active resistance'and self-development, thereby unable to press for 
more deep-seated changes with respect to the reorganization of state 
power. “In the absence of effective counter-forces,” noted Sweezy, 
“conditions favoring the development of a class system...will bear their 
natural fruit. And by effective counter-forces we do not mean 
ideological doctrines or statements of good intentions but organized 
political struggle.” 

Relying largely on market discipline, profit incentive, and ‘private 
consumption, a market-based reform program has a discernible 
political logic: first, it poses much less of a threat to the.ruling class; 
second, it preempts popular upheavals that threaten from below. This 
is the line of least resistance, so to speak. Thus-in the absence of 
vigorous popular pressure from below, a typical ruling-class strategy 
for addressing society’s woes is first of all firmly to consolidate its 
monopoly on power (e.g., national integration, political stability, 
governing capacity). Market mechanisms are introduced to bring about 
some controlled (and controllable) openings in social life, to shield 

“the ruling elite from the popular dissatisfaction by depoliticizing 
‘socioeconomic decision-making through commodification of large areas 
of social life, and to buy time in relation to both global capitalist 
Pompoenen and growing domestic discontent. 
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Such a path of “revolution from above” offers favorable prospects 
insofar as the ruling-class position is concerned. As noted earlier, 
market liberalization gives rise to massive opportunities for the ruling 
elite to convert the public power they are entrusted with into private 
economic gains. The creation of such a milieu, I shall add, tends to be 
the unintended consequence of initial reforms, when this particular 
abuse of power arises more from individual opportunism. However, 
the expansion of the money-power nexus and entrenchment of the 
bureaucratic-capitalist class have emboldened the ruling elite, enabling 
them to employ the expedient instrument of state policy to facilitate 
their ends more efficiently and systematically—i.e., to alter existing 
institutional arrangements or simply create new regulatory apparatuses 
and the like ex nihilo for the sake of enhancing their particularistic 
interests and positions. As Wang Hui—the leading critic of the 
emerging Chinese intellectual left—has observed, what is referred to 
as “neoliberalisin” in the Chinese context in fact enjoys a special 
relationship “with the proliferation of interest groups within the state 
itself”: 

The ideology of...“neoliberalism” had already begun to germinate 

[in the late 1980s], with its core content being the 

intensification of reforms calling for greater devolution of 

political and economic power...the furtherance of a 

comprehensive course of spontaneous privatization under the 

guiding premise of a lack of democratic guarantees, and the 
legitimization through legislative means of the polarization of 
classes and interests created by these individual efforts. Because - 
of this, the principal embodiment of neoliberalism lay in the 
benefits accruing to social groups [formed] through the process 
of the creation of interest groups within the state structure. 


Therefore it has become clear, as Hart-Landsberg and Burkett 
argued perceptively in China and Socialism, that market imperatives. 
“generated new tensions...that were resolved only through a further 
expansion of market power.” But this is only part of the story. Market 
reforms are in a fundamental way mediated by political-structural - 
factors, and marketization derives its significance from historically 
existing class relations. Market expansion is unquestionably driven by 
the structural logic of capitalist relations of production, yet it also has 
its distinct political momentum. Market mechanisms, initially- 
introduced by the ruling stratum for its defensive self-preservation, 
have since been seized upon by the ruling elite as an instrument that 
not only changes the basic contours of society, but also actively 
transforms and expands itself into a more self-conscious, full-blown 
ruling class, in the processes of which money and the power to rule 
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are inseparably amalgamated, and. society’s class antagonisms are ever 
more sharply felt. This is no small leap forward, to say the very least. 


Maoism, An Incomplete Project. 


Up until now I have deliberately avoided the issue of Maoism. The 
historical complexity of Chinese socialism is more than ever relevant 
to our present concerns. However, I think that any serious inquiry into 
the general problem of the possibilities and limits of socialist reforms 
must examine the Chinese experience, especially the role of Maoism as 
it.culminated in the political practices of the Cultural Revolution. 

There is little doubt that late Maoism and the Cultural Revolution 
are an aberration in the history of world socialism. But let me begin 
by saying that it would be politically shortsighted if we limited our 
view of. reforms only to the post-Mao era. What is unique about the 
historical experience of Chinese socialism is precisely its incessant 
dynamism and energy for self-reformation. Instead of moving down 
the market path, which. would have been much easier insofar as 
preserving ruling-class positions was concerned, Maoist China took an 
uncharted course of reform that was far more challenging and could 
rely on no blueprints whatsoever. 

Late Maoism developed a highly dynamic view of the process of 
post-revolutionary class formation and bourgeois restoration, 
integrating the reciprocal interactions among ideological, political, and 

‘economic levels in a single analytical framework. It is Maoism’s 
distinctive emphasis that class struggle persists even after the 
exploiting classes have been overthrown. Thus the degeneration of 
socialism, in Mao’s view, does not necessarily occur through the 
violent overthrow of the socialist state, but more probably through 
peaceful evolution from both inside the ruling party and its 
surrounding environment, under the corrosive influence of the still 
existing overthrown classes. The restorative process begins with the 
acceptance of bourgeois ideas by a degenerate clique of leaders. The 
usurped party leadership then sets about the transformation of the 
class character of state power, dismantling the socialist economy and 
creating a new. dominant, exploiting class. This, in turn, demands the 
‘development of a more thoroughly bourgeois political system so as to 
consolidate the ruling-class' position. 

As an active attempt to revitalize socialism, the Cultural Revolution 
was deeply rooted in the collective history and popular traditions of 
the revolution. But despite its high aspirations, I would like to argue 

_ that late Maoism was seriously ‘flawed, and in the end ineffectual. 
Very briefly, I would: argue that Maoism lacked a clear class focus as 
defined in structural terms. The Maoist politics of class was 
‘simultaneously too broad and too narrow, a contradiction merely in 
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appearance. Its political targets were often personalized and therefore 
too diffuse. In the most fiercely iconoclastic days of the Cultural 
Revolution, it struggled against everything and anything—from 
tradition, inner consciousness, remnants of former propertied classes, 
capitalist roaders, and bureaucratic privilege to arts and literature, 
sexual behavior, dress styles, shoe heels, and so on. The notion of 
“class” was spectacularly vulgarized and stretched to the point of © 
near-lunacy, where it became a confused hodgepodge that was totally 
pointless and toothless. 

Yet the political myopia of late Maoism is equally striking. This is 
most visible in its inherent inability to be self-critical—that is, to face 
up to its own historical situatedness, as well as to acknowledge thé 
prevalent class relations and the corresponding institutional structures 
in which it was entrapped. This rather paradoxical appearance of 
Maoism may be understood, at least in part, as the ideological: effect 
of the aforementioned unevenness of post-revolutionary class structure, 
particularly with respect to the greater or lesser amorphousness of the 
ruling class. Yet on a more fundamental level this myopia about the 
most basic structure of class rule is also suggestive of Maoism’s 
essential political limits. : 

In spite of its extreme vigilance against regressive tendencies, late 
Maoism thus failed successfully: to address the fundamental structure 
of class domination in the post-revolutionary state. By focusing on 
bureaucratism, revisionist line, and distributional privileges, the 
Cultural Revolution attacked the bureaucrats, their ideological. 
affiliations, and: the remnant classes much more than the system of 
bureaucratic domination. Maoist politics was indeed successful in 
temporarily interrupting the closure and consolidation of the incipient 
ruling class—a major achievement by itself—by attempting to 
revolutionize . culture, to promote a proletarian consciousness, to 
combat bourgeois selfishness; and to exhort the cadre-bureaucrats (and 
everyone else) to serve the people rather than serving themselves. 
Hence it was no accident that the Cultural Revolution was, cultural, 
and that such “revolution through culture” ipso facto represents 
Maoism’s highest development, and its political limit as well. 

The more radical political implications of Maoism, I should briefly 
note, were pressed further by a number of young critics, who 
audaciously questioned the official Cultural Revolution’s inherently 
conservative, reformist proclivity for attacking individual power-holders 
and remnant ideologies instead of searching for the class-structural 
roots of China’s social and political problems. Their radically anti- 
bureaucratic and democratic impulses were accompanied by a general 
concern with the nature and organization of state power in the post- 
revolutionary era and a deep anxiety that a new bureaucratic class 
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could rise to dominate society. Invoking the historical example of the 
Paris Commune, they claimed that China’s “new bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie” and their monopoly of the state machine would have to 
be destroyed in order to establish a genuine egalitarian and socialist 
society, in which people could truly participate and self-govern. 

During the later months of the Cultural Revolution in the late 
1960s, in the midst of mass movements from below, a different 
political logic and a different ideological trend—however primitive— 
began to emerge and became operative, with the potential of breaking 
out of the dogmatic constraints of official Maoism. Not surprisingly, 
the political views of these young activists, whose usefulness for 
Maoist mass mobilization was very short-lived, were nonetheless 
denounced as too radical, as ultrademocratic, bourgeois-anarchic, anti- 
Party, or simply counterrevolutionary. Their theoretical and political 
activities were without exception suppressed ruthlessly, very often 
under direct instructions from the “established left” of the Maoist 
Cultural Revolution leadership, and all of them vanished in the 
demobilization of mass movements and purges of the so-called ultra- 
left that began as early as 1967. _ 

Cannibalizing its own rebellious children, Maoism quickly 
exhausted its political energy and was in the end unable to transcend 
its essential historical limits by fundamentally transforming state 
power. Thus despite its appearance of extreme vibrancy and 
radicalism, the Cultural Revolution was a rather predictable, if: 
dramatic, mass mobilization that was ostensibly participatory but 
nevertheless hierarchically divided, wherein the intermediary governing 
structures were weakened, and the bureaucratic staff were 
ritualistically humiliated. Here lies the fundamental contradiction in 
which Mao was caught during the Cultural Revolution. As critic 
Richard Kraus aptly characterized it: he was the “chief cadre” of the 
bureaucratic regime which he personally embodied, and simultaneously 
its “leading rebel.” As a result, the Cultural Revolution failed as a 
bold ‘experiment in post-revolutionary and socialist reforms. It left 
virtually untouched the basic structural and functional distinction 
between rulers and ruled. If the social reforms that resulted from the 
Cultural Revolution mitigated some of the more glaring manifestations 
of bureaucratic elitism, they did not fundamentally alter the 
relationships between the political elite and subordinated popular 
classes. 


Bourgeois Restoration: The Cunning of History? 


The Cultural Revolution was conceived as an active attempt to 
deter regressive tendencies in a post-revolutionary society. With some 
trepidation, I would posit that “capitalist restoration” was mainly a 
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myth, serving an important ideological function. The Maoist claim that 
without further revolutionary agitation China would inevitably gravitate 
back toward capitalism was a misleading one at best. Revolution in 
permanence is indeed the essence of socialism. However, China’s post- 
socialist history has shown that the perils of subversionshould have 
been thought of as part of a broader, more complex historical 
problematic—backward or forward, or even sideways. Yet the origin of 
the greatest peril was stubbornly beclouded by all the thunder and 
fury on the “bourgeois restoration.” i 

Invoking the historical experience of the Chinese Revolution, 
William Hinton conveyed the Maoist thesis of “bourgeois restoration” 
in the vivid metaphor of revolutionary prairie fire: 


A single spark can start a prairie fire. And so it...ignited a 
prairie fire that carried all before it, bringing more change to 
China in a few decades than two millennia had previously 
brought forth. But now the fire has burned itself out, and, as 
the flames die down, it becomes apparent that change has not 
been deep. Fire burned the foliage off, but the roots of the old 
civilization survived and are now sending up vigorous sprouts 
that push aside and overwhelm, in one sphere after another, all 
revolutionary innovations. 


Hinton’s colorful metaphor, however, is premised on a problematic 
conception of historical determination, namely, the determination of 
the present by the residual forces of the past. Revolutions certainly do 
not eliminate the past, they write on top of it. Yet the revolution also 
produces its own contradictions. Socialism is not just built on top of 
the surviving: deposits of capitalism, feudalism, or whatever. The 
remnants of the past enter into the new society and are necessarily 
conditioned by its newly created antagonisms and contradictions. The 
dead weight of past history cannot be easily restored backwards. Or it 
will perhaps take much longer—certainly longer than the two or so 
decades taken by the very speedy “restoration” in China. The 
extraordinary development of capitalism in China today is fueled by a 
more powerful logic of social recomposition—it has been aided by far 
more efficient and expeditious means, driven by class forces that 
operate more from above than from below, more within than without. 
The ideological significance of bourgeois restoration—and the Maoist 
theory of class struggle that formed its nucleus—lay in their function 
of diversion and mystification. By concentrating on remnants from past 
traditions, spontaneous petty tendencies from below, and insidious 
capitalist roaders and their line from within, the Maoist discourse of 
capitalist restoration distorted and obscured the central contradiction 
of post-revolutionary Chinese society. 

What are the important historical lessons to be learned from 
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China’s transition toward capitalism? Setting aside the theoretical 
question whether socialism without market mechanisms is viable or 
desirable, at least one lesson seems particularly compelling: socialism 
without meaningful democracy is unfeasible. The problem of socialism 
and democracy is not at all merely a philosophical task of defining 
utopia, but pertains more fundamentally to the ineluctable logic of 
history and politics. A genuine democracy is not just what defines the 
ethical telos of socialism, it also serves as its effective safeguard. 

Revolutions to accomplish socialist aims, as Rosa Luxemburg 
admonished shortly after the success of the Russian Revolution, cannot 
rely on some ready-made formula that “lies completely in the pocket 
of the revolutionary party.” Rather, socialism can only prosper through 
a mass political process in which genuine democracy holds the key. In 
her simple words: 


The negative, the tearing down, can be decreed; the building up, 
the positive, cannot. New Territory. A thousand problems. Only 
experience is capable of correcting and opening up new ways. 
Only unobstructed, effervescing life falls into a thousand new 
forms and improvisations, brings to light creative force, itself 
corrects all mistaken attempts. The public life of countries with 
limited freedom is so poverty-stricken, so miserable, so rigid, 

_so unfruitful, precisely because, through the exclusion of 
democracy, „it cuts off the living sources of all spiritual riches 
and progress. 


. Far from the ultimate solution, the conquest of state power can 
poison or even destroy a socialist movement, unless alternative forms 
of democratic organization can be developed to replace the alienated 
form of state power. The central political problem is therefore how to 
ensure that revolutions do not transmute into their opposite and 
become the basis for a new kind of oppression and exploitation. In the 
ultimate sense, socialism and democracy must be envisioned as one 
and the same project. Genuine revolutions should not, and must not, 
become merely half-way houses. 

In China and elsewhere in the world, post-socialist transformations 
offer a valuable opportunity for reflecting on these important issues. 
The Chinese Revolution has produced historic achievements to its 
credit as well as failures. My main purpose to stress the lack of 
democracy is-not just to lament the revolution’s past disappointments, 
but rather to seek a point of view from which the long-term historical 
effects of such limitations can be comprehended. It is the aim of this 
essay to demonstrate that a coherent dual criticism—a critique of both 
capital and state, of economic accumulation and bureaucratic power,, 
and a fuller understanding of their structural] and historical 
connections—is not only imperative but also possible. Our critique of 
neoliberal-capitalist development in post-socialist contexts calls for a 
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relentless self-critique so to speak—for the sole purpose of advancing 
egalitarian and democratic objectives. À 

Socialism emerged as a political and ethical ideal that offered a 
potent alternative to capitalism. Yet actually existing socialism 
produced very powerful states which, while non-capitalist or even 
decisively anti-capitalist, concentrated and monopolized social and 
political resources, all in the name of socialism. Nationalized means of 
production and distribution without the concurrent socialization of 
political power only creates a legal fiction. For Marx, the abolition of 
private property was not the end in itself, but. ohly a means toward 
the ultimate abolition of relations of alienated labor. 

However, the continued predominance of alienated labor and its 
political form was to have fateful consequences. With the benefits of 
hindsight, it can be demonstrated that actually existing socialism 
ironically prepared some of the key ingredients responsible for its own 
eventual mutation into capitalism. That is to say, it achieved certain 
crucial yet incomplete. functions of original or primitive accumulation 
needed for the later “restoration” of capitalism: first by reproducing 
the dominated and appropriated status of the working population, and 
second, by vesting a powerful state that was not democratically 
accountable with control of the social means of production. The final 
flowering of this evolutionary process has to await some specific 
conjuncture of auspicious global and domestic social conditions. With 
the systematic enclosure of public assets and their conversion en 
masse into private capital by those who control political power, the 
immense wealth appropriated and-accumulated during the previous 
decades is being drawn into the circuit of capitalist production and 
distribution. The path of marketization begins as the passive strategy 
of the ruling class for self-preservation and political appeasement, yet 
eventually it turns into théir end-game or exit strategy—their massive 
self-transformation from power-holders to capital owners. ` 

History, Lenin once wrote, knows all sorts of metamorphoses. In 
light of the transformations now under way, was “actually existing 
socialism” ever a stop on the shining road to genuine socialism? 
Would it be entirely preposterous to suggest that socialism as such 
might indeed have been something else—i.e., a detour or a transitional 
phase in capitalism’s long history through all its variety and 
metamorphoses? Should we not ask whether instead of being the heroic 
gravedigger, actually existing socialism might not have served as the 
midwife of capitalism, or even of an .especially unruly kind of 
capitalism? That would be a huge historical irony, and a colossal 
tragedy. But history is very cunning indeed in suggesting such 
questions. And its cunning lies in the fact that nothing is ever finally 
determinant or determined—precisely because of the possibility of 
human action. 7 
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Speaking in New York to the United Nations in September Venezuelan 
President Hugo Chávez delivered a fiery speech sharply critical of U.S. 
imperialism and what he called a “frightening neoliberal globalization.” 
Chávez denounced the blatant manipulation of the United Nations to 
support U.S. geopolitical ambitions and military aggression. He condemned 
the U.S. government for allowing Christian evangelist Pat Robertson and 
others to call openly for his assassination in violation of international law. 

But Chávez did not stop there. Although largely ignored by the U.S. 
media, he used the occasion to celebrate some of the extraordinary 
accomplishments of Venezuela’s Bolivarian Revolution during the seven 
years since his first election as president in 1998. In a country that has been 
sharply divided between rich and poor and where the vast majority of the 
‘population has been impoverished, 17 million Venezuelans, almost 70 percent 
of the total population of 25 million, now have access for the first time to 
free health care, and in a few years this will be extended to all 
Venezuelans. More than a million tons of subsidized food is being channeled 
to 12 million people (almost half the population) through cooperatives, 
special food programs, and government distribution centers. One million 
people receive this food allotment without cost. Unemployment has dropped 
9 points through the creation of 700,000 new jobs. Within a year and a half 
1.4 million Venezuelans have learned to read and write, making the country 
illiteracy free. Three million people previously excluded by poverty from 
the education system are now enrolled in school. These gains in poverty 
reduction, health, and education are concrete indications of what can be 
achieved if human needs are put first and if the economic surplus is 
directed to promoting the interests of the poor rather than the rich. All of 
this, however, is only the beginning of the revolutionary process. As Chavez 
has said, “You can’t solve the problem of poverty without giving power to 
the poor.” 

For those wishing more information on Chavez and the Venezuelan 
Revolution, an important new. work is Hugo Chavez interviewed by Marta 
Harnecker, Understanding the Venezuelan Revolution (Monthly Review 
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Press). A portion of.this book appeared in the September issue of MR. 
A 


This month is the 150th anniversary of the birth of.Eugene Victor Debs 
(1855-1926). Debs stands as one of the foremost socialist leaders, thinkers, 
and activists of -all time. In 1893 he played a key role in organizing the 
American Railway Union, and in 1894 he led the victorious strike against the 
Great Northern Railway followed by the Pullman boycott and strike. This 
resulted in his being jailed along with other American Railway Union 
leaders for contempt of court in connection with the Pullman strike. From 
1907 to 1912 Debs was associate editor of the great socialist paper the Appeal 
to Reason. Five times in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, and 1920 Debs ran as the 
Socialist Party candidate for president. In 1908 he carried out a legendary 
election campaign, using his Red Special train to travel to every section of 
the United States. In 1918 in response to his famous antiwar speech in 
Canton, Ohio Debs was arrested and convicted under the war-time espionage 
act. In the opening sentences of his statement to the court before sentencing 
he said: “Your Honor, years ago’I recognized my kinship with all living 
beings, and I made up my mind that I was not one bit better than the 
meanest on earth. I said then, and I say now, that while there is a lower 
class, I am in it, and while there is a criminal element I am of it, and while 
there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” While a prisoner in Atlanta in 1920 
Debs ran for president for the fifth and last time and received nearly a 
million votes. His health was broken by his years in prison and he died in 
1926. 

MR devoted a special issue to Debs fifty years ago this month on the 
centennial of his birth that remains one of the best sources on his continuing 
historical significance for the socialist movement in the United States. Many 
of his speeches can’ be found on the Eugene Debs Internet Archive: 
www.marxists.org/archive/debs/. In 1962 the Eugene V. Debs Foundation was 
established to maintain the Debs Home in Terre Haute, Indiana, which has 
been declared a National Historic Landmark. In addition, the Debs 
Foundation (whose treasurer is our good friend and MR author’ Paul Burkett) 
presents an award each year to someone who has promoted the causes of 
unionism, social justice, and world peace in the “Debsian” tradition. Those 
interested learning more about the Debs Foundation. can go to: 


www.eugenevdebs.com. 
A 


We were sad to learn of the death at age 87 of Alice Thorner, a long-time 
friend of MR. Alice and her husband Daniel devoted their lives to critical 
engagement with the development of modern India. The Thorners, like 
numerous other U.S. radical activists and intellectuals, came under attack in 
the United States during the McCarthy era of the 1950s. Called upon in 1952 
to go before the U.S. Senate inquisition, Daniel, then in India, refused to 
return to the United States and testify. As a result the Thorners were in 
effect political refugees from the United States. For many years they divided 
their time between Paris, where they both taught, and India. A full tribute 
to Alice by the noted Indian economist Utsa Patnaik can be found in the 
commentary section of the MR Web site at www.monthlyreview.org. 
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enjoy its beauty, and rich eco/bio-, social- and cultural-diversities, and 
experience the excitement of being in a conflict-torn country without 
physical risk but with a sense of security and satisfaction). Failure to 
distinguish these characteristics is to inherit aspect blindness in diplomacy 
and international relations or politics. Such blindness will bring about 
strategic deviations that would in turn exaggerate failures in the so called 
‘international war against terrorism’. 

2. The myth of ‘unity between the king and parliamentary parties’ is 
obsolete. hype. One can’t expect a meeting point between constitutional 
forces with faith in sovereign rights vested in the people, and an 
unconstitutional monarch who has degenerated into absolutism and 
dictatorship that ventured to forfeit inalienable rights of the peoples 
including freedom of press and expression. The only way out for a regressed 
king is to surrender and to accept his fate, to. be decided by the people 
through a constitutional assembly. 

3. Peace in Nepal can be. achieved only by the political dialogue between 
the representative parliamentary government and the Maoists. The politica] 
dialogue between the king and Maoists is not possible, as no one would be 
convinced of any result out of a blind alley. There is already political 
consensus among the coalition of seven major political parties and most of 
civil society on the roadmap to peace -unconditional return to democracy 
with reinstatement of the dissolved parliament, formation of an all-party 
government, amendment of the constitution with a two-thirds majority 
within days of reinstatement to give way to peace dialogue including a 
bilateral ceasefire, implementation of resulting accords out of such dialogue 
and rewriting a new constitution by an elected constitution assembly; to 
form an interim government including the Maoists; to settle the question of 
disarmament by: putting the future army of the nation under the elected 
government and the parliament (disarmament-of armies in both sides is to 
be combined with the processes of demobilization, retraining, rehabilitation 
and social integration); to elect the constitution assembly; to endorse a new 
constitution safeguarding the gains of 1990 people’s revolution and 
progressing to bring about a lasting and meaningful peace with political, 
social, cultural and economic transformations; and to institutionalize 
multiparty democracy with all power and nation’s sovereignty to the people. 

4. After the unilateral ceasefire the Maoists have largely kept the 
ceasefire obligations whereas the government is constantly up with evil 
intentions to disrupt the ceasefire. The dialogue: and possible 
understandings between the coalition of seven parties and the Maoists are 
taken as positive-opportunities in hearts and minds of the people. This will 
pave ‘the ways to conflict resolution and settle the problems. The 
understandings between them will strengthen the democratic and peace 
processes. These would not put the seven-party alliance subordinate to the 
Maoists or vice versa. To warn away-from the historical decision is to 
perpetuate the conflict. The conflict solved politically will bring relief not 
only to the people of Nepal but also to the peoples of US and the world. 

5. Disarmament of the Maoist is out of question before political 

settlement. The people of Nepal will not tolerate the repetition of the 
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to split, coerce, bribe and blackmail the leading party personages in order 
to forestall .peace. Not surprisingly, several rightwing political party 
leaders quickly offered up servile whimperings. But the primary response 
. from leading Nepalis was a firm rebuff to U.S. dictation of what was 
“legitimate” and what was not. 

In this regard, we reproduce here the November ‘6th statement of one of 
the foremost non-party representatives of Nepali civil society, Mathura 
Prasad Shrestha. Doctor Shrestha has been Professor of Medicine at the 
University, Minister of Health in the Interim Government formed after the 
victory of the popular uprising of 1990-1991, President of the Forum for the 
Protection of Human Rights, and is currently Coordinator of the Civic 
Solidarity for Peace. 


A story of scorched body and scare of distant lightning And reality 
of tourist safe Nepal in spite of Maoist’s insurgency 
Mathura P. Shrestha 
The recent statement by US Ambassador Moriarty is an example of 
misplaced hypersensitivity, a departure from the spirit of a recent letter of 
seven US Congressmen to Condoleezza Rice and the desire of the majority 
-in US and other countries in the world, and a denial of political realities 
of Nepal. The greatest tension of Nepal is an absence of democracy, 
constitutionality, rule of law and sense of security, and the violation of 
sovereign: rights vested by the cohstitution to the people of Nepal. Mr. 
Moriarty knows that the root cause of all these is the king’s regression to 
absolute monarchy against national and international conventions. These 
-forced political anomalies resulting from overtures of the king and his 


unconstitutional government have also been the greatest national and - 


international worry engulfing all sectors of people in Nepal and 
international consciousness towards civility, democracy and world peace. 

I, as many in the world, do not prescribe armed insurgence like that of 
the Maoists, but all agree and sincerely desire the transformation of 
present armed conflict in Nepal into a lasting and meaningful peace 
through a dialogue and political means (not militarily) with political, 
social, cultural and economic transformations that guarantee people’s 
sovereign rights: inclusive participatory democracy and constitutionality. 
Surrender of the Maoists as implied in the embassy’s statement neither 
will solve the present problems, nor is possible as they continue to be a 
significant force to be reckoned by all and not yet defeated politically or 
in the’ battle fields. I urge Mr. Moriarty and others donning his current 
stand to consider following unique political and rates conditions in 
Nepal: 

1. Nepal’s Maoists can’t be labeled as terrorists in the true sense. They 


have not mugged, murdered or harassed foreign tourists, diplomats or ' 


citizens all through the past 12 years since the beginning of the armed 
conflict. Similarly, they have not caused any headache of anybody of any 
sort in any foreign capitals, metropolises or soils. For that reason Nepal 
continues to be a safe haven for foreigners and tourists in spite of too 
many scares or alarms raised form so many ‘formal or non-formal sources’. 
(i hope that more and more foreigners or tourists would come to Nepal to 
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On November 22", the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) and leaders 
of the alliance of seven Nepali parliamentary political parties announced a 
twelve-point understanding. The agreement marks the beginning of a new 
and higher level of struggle in Nepal, focused on the urban areas. It aims 
at achieving peace through making an end to the autocratic monarchy. It is 
of the greatest importance. We set out here the agreement in the English 
> version as produced by the CPN(M). 


The Twelve-Point Understanding 

The long struggle between absolute monarchy and democracy in Nepal 
has now reached a very grave and new turn. Establishing peace by 
resolving the 10-year old armed conflict through a forward-looking political 
outlet has become the need of today. Therefore, implementing the concept 
of absolute democracy through a forward-looking restructuring of the state 
has become an inevitable need to solve the problems related to class, caste, 
gender, region etc of all sectors including political, economic, social and 
cultural, bringing autocratic monarchy to an end and establishing absolute 
democracy. We make public that, against this existing backdrop and 
reference in the country, the following understanding has been reached 
between the seven parliamentary parties and the CPN (Maoist) through 
different. methods of talks. ; 


l. At present all Nepalese desire peace, democracy, prosperity, social 
progress and independent and sovereign Nepal. To achieve this goal, we 
fully agree that the autocratic monarchy is the main obstacle. We are in 
clear agreement that peace and prosperity of the. country is quite 
impossible without ending autocracy and establishing absolute democracy. 
Hence, all anti-regressive forces have come to an agreement to focus their 
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Crossing Race and Nationality 
The Racial Formation of Asian Americans, 1852-1965 — 
BOB WING 


The U.S. immigration reform of 1965 produced a tremendous influx 
of immigrants and refugees from Asia and Latin America that has 
dramatically altered U.S. race relations. Latinos now outnumber 
African Americans. It is clearer than ever that race relations in the 
United States are not limited to the central black/white axis. In fact 
this has always been true: Indian wars were central to the history of 
this country since its origins and race relations in the West have 
always centered on the interactions between whites and natives, 
Mexicans, and Asians. The “new thinking” about race relations as 
multipolar is overdue. 

However, one cannot simply replace the black/white model with 
one that merely adds other groups. The reason is that other groups of 
color have faced discrimination that is quite different both in form 
and content than that which has characterized black/white relations. 
The history of many peoples and regions, as well as distinct issues of 
nationality oppression—U.S. settler colonialism, Indian wars, U.S. 
foreign'relations and foreign policy, immigration, citizenship, the U.S.- 
Mexico War, language, reservations, treaties, sovereignty issues, etc.— 
must be analyzed and woven into a considerably more complicated 
new framework. 

In this light, Asian-American history is important because it was 
precedent-setting in the racialization of nationality and the 
incorporation of nationality into U.S. race relations. The racial 
formation of Asian Americans was a key moment in defining the color 
line among immigrants, extending whiteness to European immigrants, 





Bob Wing was part of the first wave of Asian-American activists in the late 
1960s. He was founding editor of the antiwar newspaper, War Times, and of the 
racial justice magazine, ColorLines, and is one of the national leaders of United 
for Peace and Justice, a nationwide antiwar coalition of more than 1,200 
organizations. This article was edited and slightly updated from a longer essay 
written in 1995. 
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-and targeting hon-whité ;immigrants for racial oppression. Thus 
nativism was largely overshadéwed by white ‘nativism, and it became 
an important new form of racism. 

This development resonates powerfully today in the discrimination 
faced by the millions of immigrants from the global South over the 
past forty years, while white European immigrants face virtually none. 
And lJately the Bush administration has formed a new link between 
war, racism, and attacks on immigrants in his “permanent war on 
terrorism at home and.abroad.” While Asian Americans were this 
country’s first “aliens ineligible to citizenship,” today Arah Americans 
are its most prominent racialized enemy aliens.? 


Background 


By the time the first Asians began to come to these shores in any 
numbers (the Chinese in 1852), basic patterns of U.S. race relations 
had been set by more than two centuries of Negro slavery and Indian 
wars. However, those patterns were under attack, and the soon to be 
fought Civil War would mark a new departure that would 
fundamentally affect the plight of Chinese in the United States as the 
century progressed. 

Reduced to its fundamental dynamics, what had emerged was an 
entrenched system of white supremacy and black oppression centered 
on, but not limited to, slavery. The African slave trade was a product 
of European colonialism of African nationalities; but within each 
slaveholding country, different racial formations were developed, 
according to particular conditions. 

In recent years it has become a progressive mantra that racial 
categories are “socially constructed,” but it is often forgotten that 
they only achieve full structural and systemic power when they are 
legally defined and enforced by state power.? In .what became the 
United States, the plethora of both European and African nationalities 
very early on was subsumed by a legally defined and state sanctioned 
system of racial categories. 

In this unprecedented new system, famously hostile European 
nationalities (e.g., English, Irish, Germans, and French) were united as 
whites, and the numerous African nationalities, together with all those 
who seemed to exhibit the slightest perceptible trace of African 
ancestry, were categorized as Negro, thus with “no rights that the 
white man is bound to respect.” This hypodescent (or “one drop”) 
‘rule, firmly codified in statute by 1705, was meant to provide crystal 
clarity to the social status of the numerous racially mixed -offspring 
sired by white planters. This was crucial since unlike other slave 
societies, the. Southern planters depended primarily upon slave ` 
reproduction (rather than the African slave trade) to fill its slave 
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supply and were also bound and determined to prevent a substantial 
free group of mulattos to blur the color line.? 

Such a state enforced, polarized system of racial categories and 
race relations was and is unique to the United States. Also unique to 
the-United: States (as compared to other slaveholding countries) was 
the exclusion’ of ‘anti-slavery (and slaves) from the independence 
struggle. Instead slaveholding Founding Fathers like George 
Washington; Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison ensured that the 
new country limited U.S. citizenship to whites only. The system of 
white supremacy was thus extended to an exclusion of. people of color. 
from the nationality and polity. Ripped from Africa and excluded from 
U.S. citizenship, African Americans were rendered strangers in their 
own homeland. ' 

The pattern regarding Native medna was. much different. Native 
Americans were only marginally incorporated into the emerging U.S. 
society and.racial system. Rather, they fought to retain what territorial 
and political’ autonomy they. could in their own nations/tribes/ 
territories in the face of recurrent Indian wars. While they were 
defeated in most of those wars, they successfully -resisted ` 
incorporation ‘into colonial or U.S. society. proper. Thus, it was 
oppressive relations between nations (specifically settler colonialism), 
not racial oppression within U.S. society, that predominated: wars, 
treaties, territorial fights, military/colonial rule, tribal governments, a 
reservation system, redrawing of boundaries, etc. 

Until the 1840s or so, European immigrants to the United States or 
what became the. United States had an inviting situation, although not 
without discrimination arising from distinct languages, citizenship, 
religions, and newcomer status. The Irish and other European 
immigrants became white the day they landed on these shores, but 
some were treated as “second class whites” for varying periods of 
time. The often neglected dialectical opposite of black oppression is 
white supremacy and white privilege: the obverse of the enslavement 
of blacks was the monopolization of political power, land, skilled 
trades, and all other forms of rights, property, and privilege by whites, 
including immigrants.* Combined with the ready availability of land 
opened up by the devastating Indian wars, until the end of the 
nineteenth century the majority of whites avoided proletarianization 
and instead became bourgeois or petit bourgeois property holders of 
one kind or another. 

Although, in the colonial days many European immigrants started 
out as indentured servants, the vast majority, or at least their 
offspring, eventually settled into independent farming, independent 
trades, small businesses, or better. It was not until the 1840s that an 
industrial proletariat of any size began to develop. And virtually all of 
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this small proletariat was constituted by European immigrants who, in - 
turn, came to play a key role in the developing trade unions and urban 
political machines, thus developing certain levers of power to defend 
and expand their rights. By the time of Chinese. immigration in the 
1850s, the United States was just beginning to deal with massive 
immigration from Europe and sharp ethnic/national conflict. Nativism 
had just been born. l 

Finally by way of background, the United States grabbed almost 
half of Mexican territory through the U.S.-Mexico War of 1848 and 
thereby expanded its own boundaries to the Pacific Ocean. The war 
highlighted the harsh dynamic of settler colonialism that dominated 
relations between whites and Mexicans in the Southwest in the 
nineteenth century. Although the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that 
ended the war guaranteed “all the rights of citizenship of the United 
States” to Mexicans who chose to remain in the Southwest, in practice 
it was routinely violated as white settlers used everything from legal 
maneuvers to lynching to dispossess Mexicans of land and power 
throughout the area.° 


Phase 1: From Racially Coerced Labor Force to Exclusion 


It was into the above situation that the early Chinese immigrants 
unwittingly thrust themselves. The Gold Mountain had a racial cordon 
and a developing ethnic/nationality one as well. The experience of the 
Chinese in California in the nineteenth century was to break new 
ground. 

“Contrary to the myth that the early Chinese were part of the 
odious coolie labor trade that flourished between 1847 and 1874, most 
of the early Chinese immigrants bought their tickets to the United 
States on credit and were not contract laborers per se. Once they paid 
off their debts, they were more or less free. And, owing to the rather 

. free-flowing, frontier character of Gold Rush-era California, as well as 
the crying shortage of labor, racial constraints were not nearly so 
entrenched or immediate as in the more settled parts of the country.® 

However, the shortage of labor and the grab for land and gold of 
this period in California were also prime conditions for the 
reproduction of racism. The white people of California, although 
themselves new colonists to the area only recently conquered by war 
from Mexico and many of them recent immigrants to the United 
States, immediately asserted their presumed white right to these and 
all other resources and/or positions of privilege over and above the 
Native Americans, Californios, Mexicanos, Chinese, and other Latin 
Americans who made up the California population at the time. And in 
this, the full force of existing U.S. racial law and custom not 
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surprisingly backed them.* 


The Making of ‘Aliens Ineligible to Citizenship’ 

Although California was an antislavery territory dominated by “free 
soilers,”” attempts to subordinate the Chinese came forthwith. But 
determining the precise social status of the Chinese and their place in 
U.S. society. was neither automatic nor unanimous. Whites were 
divided among themselves between those (mainly capitalists) who 
desired easy access to cheap Chinese labor and those (mainly labor,. 
that is white labor) who wished them excluded from the country. They 
were stymied by the fact that existing law covered only Negroes, 
whites, and American Indians, not Asians of any sort, by the unusual 
combination of foreignness and non-whiteness that the Chinese seemed 
to present, and by the fact that white California’s racial conditions 
and concerns did not completely match those of the federal 
government. These were conditions they had to sort through, by means 
of political and ideological struggle, with tremendous, though often. 
overlooked, opposition from the Chinese themselves.’ 

It is this process that constitutes what is here referred to as the 
“racing,” “racialization,” or “racial formation”! of the Chinese into 
Asian Americans. This process eventually produced a social category 
of a new type, one that was neither simply national/ethnic nor strictly 
racial, but a combination of the two: by the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Chinese were racialized as “aliens (hence national) 
ineligible to citizenship (based on race).” 

At key junctures the U.S. state has defied racial groups and 
dictated the race relations of which they are part. But it has done so 
not in a vacuum, but in accordance with racialized socio-economic and 
political struggles. The culmination of the process of developing the 
racial category appropriate to the Chinese, not surprisingly, paralleled 
and eventually settled the fight over whether or not to exclude Chinese 
from entering the country and/or attaining U.S. citizenship. 

-As the vast majority of the early Chinese headed. for the gold 
mines, California’s first assertion of white supremacy- against the 
Chinese focused on control of the mines. In 1850, California passed 
the Foreign Miners Tax. The letter of this tax was nativist and applied 
to all foreigners. In practice it was mainly collected from the Chinese 
in an attempt to drive them from the mines. This contradiction 
undermined its usefulness as social policy or law. Still, once the Hall 
case (more on this below) and common practice made clear that the 
Chinese had no protection of any sort, they were regularly victimized 


* The history and racial formation of Asians in Hawaii had certain similarities to that 
in the mainland, but is overall quite distinct. This essay refers only to the mainland 


history. 
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by white miners and extorted by tax collectors. 

Another attempt to define the legal status of Chinese took racial, 
not nativist, form. In late 1853, a “free white citizen” named George 
Hall was convicted‘of murdering a Chinese man, but the next year the 
California Supreme Court reversed the conviction on the grounds that 
Hall had been “convicted upon the testimony of a Chinese person.” 

The chief justice ruled that Indians had originated from Asia before 
crossing the Bering Strait and that therefore the laws: barring 
testimony by Indians applied to the “whole of the Mongolian race,”. 
that Chinese were covered by the generic term “Black” and that the 
court should not turn “loose upon the community” the Chinese “whose 
mendacity is proverbial; a race of people whom nature has marked as 
inferior, and who are incapable of progress or intellectual 
development...” (People v. Hall). Here was convoluted American racial 
logic attempting to grapple with the “racing” of a set of people seen 
as entirely foreign. No concern whatsoever was evinced for the Chinese - 
murder victim. Again, the- Chinese were stripped of crucial 
constitutional rights, but the means for doing so were inadequate and 
inconsistent. 

Soon the revolutionary Reconstruction Congress passed the 
Fourteenth Amendment followed by the Civil Rights Act of 1870. The 
act expressly gave Chinese the right to testify in court and: forbade the 
imposition upon them of discriminatory “penalties, taxes, licenses and 
exactions of every kind.” In addition, the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 
between the United States and China guaranteed the right of 
emigration between the two countries. Together, these hindered white 
California’s ability to institutionalize racially the social position of the 
Chinese. 

The original U.S. Constitution defined naturalization as available 
only to “free, white persons,” but the Civil Rights Act of 1870 finally 
extended the right of naturalization to “persons of African nativity or 
descent.” Congress debated Chinese naturalization in the course of the 
Reconstruction era civil rights debates, but that august body of white 
men declined to’ extend citizenship rights to Asians.. Asians were 
defined as “aliens ineligible to citizenship,” which became the new 
racial-national legal category to exclude Asians from entering the 
United States, owning land, etc. 

By 1880, Reconstruction was defeated and the federal government 
joined the anti-Chinese movement. It legalized Jim Crow, reversed the 
Civil Rights Act, and negotiated a new treaty with China. that paved 
the way for the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. 

In the Chinese Exclusion Act and the Alien Land Laws of the 1910s 
(which deprived Asians of the right to own land), the U.S. racial 
system also settled on its basic racial categorization of Chinese and 
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other Asians: that of being “aliens ineligible to U.S. citizenship.” This 
definition applied only to Asians and became the perfect legal grounds 
systematically to identify and discriminate against them, a racial 
category of a distinctive type. This category was new in that it 
incorporated a non-indigenous, non-white, non-black group into the 
U.S. racial system. It was also new in that the terms “aliens” and 
“naturalization rights” explicitly incorporated nationality as well as 
“race” into it. 


Racially Coerced Labor and Class Struggles 

This racialization process was crucial to what I see as the first 
phase of the Asian-American experience, that of a racially coerced 
labor force. Asian Americans were systematically stripped of their 
political, economic, cultural, and citizenship rights and thereby 
condemned to be a vulnerable labor force that was made available to 
white capital at a price much cheaper than white labor. 

Although the lower ‘wages and substandard living conditions the 
Chinese were forced to accept certainly increased the profits of white 
capitalists, there was much more significance to the racially coerced 
labor force than short-term “superprofits.” In fact, turning the Chinese 
into a racially coerced labor force was a fundamental condition for the 
development of capitalism in California. At that time, labor was so 
scarce and land so plentiful that free people had better alternatives 
than to become wage slaves. As with slavery and sharecropping in the 
U.S. South, coercing people of color into serving as labor was central 
to the primitive accumulation and the early accumulation of capital in 
California; they were barred from owning land and forced to become 
the labor counterpart to (white) capital in mining, railroads, 
agriculture, and factories, which propelled California’s booming 
economy and helped forge the first continent-wide national economy. . 

But it wasn’t only the white capitalists who benefited. The racial 
cordoning of Asians also enabled non-capitalist whites to monopolize 
small businesses, independent trades and farms, and privileged 
positions within the workforce, not to speak of land, education, and 
political power. This is what Harry Chang called the racially 
differentiated process of proletarianization. 

Unfortunately, even this was not good enough for white labor. 
Through their trade unions and political organizations, they were 
actually the loudest and most organized voices demanding the 
complete expulsion and exclusion of the Chinese from the United 
States. However, a careful look at the “white workers” who led the 
anti-Chinese movement reveals that the most organized and vocal 
section were actually independent craftsmen or highly paid skilled . 
workers, not regular wage workers, who in the nineteenth and early 
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. twentieth century commonly joined the same skilled craft unions and 
indeed dominated the U.S. trade union movement until the 1930s. 

These white independent producers and craftsmen did not compete 
with the Chinese for factory or field jobs. What they feared was that 
factory based capitalist industry or agribusiness, basing itself on semi- 
free Chinese labor, would successfully displace their small businesses 
or farms, independent trades, or highly paid skilled labor jobs: in 
short, that their small-scale petit bourgeois production and trades 
would be undermined by capitalist enterprises and they themselves 
might be proletarianized. Thus the status of Chinese labor became a 
significant issue in the class struggle between small,: independent 
producers (miners, artisans, and farmers) and large-scale capitalist 
enterprises.” 

At the same time most unskilled white workers also joined the 
crusade to exclude the Chinese in order to increase their own 
employment opportunities and to fulfill their own concepts of white 
supremacy.” The widespread participation, indeed leadership, of white 
workers in the movement to exclude the Chinese points to the folly of 
theories that would constrict racism to the oppression of workers of 
color by white capitalists. It shows that, to the contrary, white labor 
is often not jtist a simple description of the color of some workers, 
but a social category reflecting the fact that white workers and their 
unions have all too often expressly fought for the interests of white 
workers as against both white capitalists (some of whom may have 
preferred having cheap, exploitable Chinese labor ready-to-hand) and 
against workers of color.. 

Rather than fight white capital for equality and build solidarity 
among all workers, white labor demanded the exclusion of Chinese 
labor from the country to advance the condition of white workers at 
their expense. Here we had a classical racist trade union tradition: 
white workers (skilled and unskilled) banding together in unions and 
political organizations in the name of “Americanism” and “free (white) 
labor” to defend their privileges over non-white workers. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 was a culmination of the attempt 
to create a cross-class, nationwide white consensus to define legally 
the Chinese place in U.S. life, thereby forcing the country to come to 
grips with how to handle the intersection of race and nationality. For 
the first time in U.S. history, a group ‘was excluded from immigrating 
by (white) immigrants and former immigrants themselves. On one 
hand, the act was clearly based on nationality, as it excluded a group’ 
from immigrating to this country. On the other hand, it was clearly 
racial: it excluded the Chinese specifically because they were not 
white. Once verging on 20 percent of California’s population, the 
ensuing anti-Chinese riots and Exclusion Act drove most Chinese 
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laborers out of the country and prevented their reentry. 

In the fifty years to follow, the U.S. forced every, Asian nationality 
to follow virtually the same pattern as the Chinese, albeit in truncated 
form.. At first; a significant wave would be allowed entry to serve as 
‘racially coerced, cheap labor, especially for California agriculture, then 
the group would be excluded. The 1917 Immigration.Act denied Asian 
Indians entry. Despite the rising power of the Japanese in the Pacific, 
Japanese nationals were excluded from the United States by the 
Immigration Act of 1924 which barred the entry of “aliens ineligible to 
citizenship.” By extension, this act also served to exclude Koreans, as 
the Japanese colonial administration in Korea applied it to them. . 

At first, the Filipinos could. not be excluded due to the fact that 
the Philippines was a U.S. “territory” (read colony) and its people 
were thereby “wards,” sometimes called “nationals” of the United 
States. Consequently, they were legally neither “citizens” nor “aliens.”. 
Ironically, this was resolved by the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1935, 
which simultaneously granted “Commonwealth” status with promises 
of eventual independence in 1946 to the Philippines and immediately 
cut Filipino immigration to the United States to fifty persons per year. 

Thus the Chinese experience in the nineteenth century produced a 
new racial category—“aliens ineligible to citizenship”—and a new form 
of racism—exclusion—which would be applied to virtually all of the 
Asian nationalities that were to immigrate to the United States until 
after the Second World War. It fundamentally structured the social 
and political rights of peoples of Asian descent once here until the 
1960s. It was this common history of being considered racially inferior 
and not. assimilable that forged the distinct (and often mutually 
hostile) Asian nationalities into a new panethnic racial group: Asian 
Americans. 


Phase 2: Exclusion and the Racial/Ethnic Enclaves 


However, ‘exclusion was not only an immigration restriction. It 
became a unique form of racism that also socially defined the situation 
of the remaining Asians inside the country, as well as those who 
managed to slip through after exclusion until 1965. Unlike blacks who 
were economically integrated into the center of the U.S. economy 
(albeit in extremely oppressive ways) and the Native Americans who 
mainly remained outside U.S. society as a whole, the Chinese, and 
then the other Asian groups in somewhat different degrees, were 
excluded from the mainstreams of U.S. society and instead confined 
to ethnic enclaves. The Asian ethnic enclaves thus were also products 
of both racial and nationality discrimination. 
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The Structure of Dual Domination 

One of the prime results of Asian exclusion was the development 
of what L. Ling-chi Wang calls “the structure of dual domination.” 
What this extremely useful concept refers to is that the ruling circles 
-of not only the United States but also of China, Japan, Korea, and the 
Philippines developed fairly elaborate political, economic, and social 
institutions to dominate and control their respective emigrants in the 
United States; Asians in the United States were oppressed both by 
U.S. and homeland elites. 

To varying degrees, the home countries of many European 
immigrants to the United States also tried to influence their 
emigrants. But the special conditions of exclusion facing Asians 
produced a unique racist isolation within the U.S. structure and 
simultaneously rendered these isolated communities ‘subject to 
customs, laws, organizations, and institutions from the home 
countries. | 

In fact, the two structures were mutually reinforcing: The home 
countries’ main aim was to retain the political, economic, and cultural 
loyalty of their overseas communities, while the principal interest of 
the United States: was to retain its racially oppressive, especially 
exclusionary, policies and occasional access to cheap Asian labor, 
predominately in agriculture. Thus, the United States was usually ` 
happy to stay out of the internal workings of the Asian communities 
so long as they stayed withiri bounds of its broader dictates. 

Home-country elites also took advantage of the racist isolation of 
„Asians in’ America‘to extend their influence and control over these 
communities: For example, excluded from participation in almost all 
American institutions, traditions, and organizations, the Chinese 
community was rife with district, family, and clan associations, as 
well as secret societies, schools, public festivals and rituals, and 
China-based political organizations. At the apex of this pyramid, the 
Chinese Benévolent Association (in some places known as the Six 
Companies) ruled over the Chinese-American communities. The Six 
Companies, in turn, was an instrument of the Kuomintang (China’s 
Nationalist Party) which, as an ally of the United States against the 
Chinese Communists, was given almost free reign over the overseas 
Chinese up‘to and including regular violations of the Constitutional 
rights of those who it perceived opposed them. 

To one degree or another, all the Asian communities‘in the United 
States were faced with a “dual structure of domination” in which ‘a 
homeland government or political party was allowed by the United 
States to be its junior partner and overseer with a great range of 
powers to develop and enforce the interests both of U.S. racism and 
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overseas loyalty. These dual structures were especially strong during 
the exclusion/enclave period, and only in the current phase of Asian- 
American history are they being broken down. Dual domination, like 
exclusion, is a unique combination of racial and national oppression. 


Exclusion, Enclaves, and the Class Composition of Asians 

Exclusion also had |a major impact on the gender and class 
compositions of the Asian communities, which continues to resonate 
today. 

First of all, since the vast majority of the first immigrants of each 
of the Asian nationalities were male laborers who left their families 
behind, exclusion tended to freeze in place the overwhelming male 
composition of these communities and stunted the growth of a U.S.- 
born Asian population. 

-Second, anti-Asian hostility and riots, combined with exclusion, 
forced the Asian peoples to band together into Japantowns, 
Chinatowns, and Manilatowns where the prevailing conditions 
promoted a large class of small entrepreneurs (merchants, farmers, 
labor contractors, restaurateurs, etc.) and the political’ and social 
power. of that class over the workers. As regards the Chinese, for 
example, prior to exclusion the majority lived in agricultural areas 
where, by Sucheng Chan’s calculations, the business and labor- 
contracting elite seldom exceeded 15 percent of the community. 
Exclusion virtually eliminated Chinese laborers in small western towns 
and left only a smattering of Chinese restaurant or laundry owners. 
And it drove the majority: together into Chinese enclaves within the 
cities where entrepreneurs and professionals constituted some 40 
percent.” , 

Third,. the exclusion acts banned Asian laborers, but allowed’ 
merchants, students, and their wives or families to enter the United 
States, thus further -distorting the class composition of the 
communities. 

Thus, the Chinatowns, Manilatowns, and Japantowns that emerged’ 
were: not so much .the products of “natural” social forces as the 
distorted outgrowth of immigration and naturalization policies that 
discriminated against Chinese as a people in general and against 
specific classes among them in particular. 

For reasons that no one has satisfactorily explained, Filipinos were 
neither enclaved nor did they develop an entrepreneurial class on the 
scale of the Chinese .or Japanese. Instead, many Filipinos remained 
migrant farm workers for agribusiness on the West Coast. Their 
enclaves tended to be in agricultural areas and their urban 
communities tended to be adjuncts to or merged with Chinatowns. 
The situation of the Filipinos thus remained that of the first phase: 
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racially coerced labor for agricultural capital. 

The Japanese also remained a disproportionately- sareni] folk 
until their racist internment during the Second World War, but they 
were only briefly forced into the role of cheap labor. Japanese in 
California were ‚soon able to carve out niches as farmers and 
shopkeepers. The Japanése also formed sizable urban Japantowns in 
Los Angeles ahd San Francisco with class characteristics similar to 
the Chinatowns. 

While this Japanese economic advance is often abad to the’ 
strategy of ethnic enterprise and ethnic solidarity, the Japanese were 
also the lucky recipients of a major piece of historica] happenstance. 

Just as the Japanese were arriving in the United States, the 
development of irrigation in California opened the way for intensive 
agriculture and a shift from grain to fruit and vegetable production. 
Between 1879 and 1909, the value of crops from intensive agriculture 
skyrocketed from just 4 percent to 50 percent of all crops grown in 
California. This ‘transformation occurred under a market stimulus 
created by two key technological achievements of the period—the 
completion of the national railroad lines and the invention of the 
refrigerated car. Consequently, for the first time perishable fruit and’ 
vegetables from California could be sold almost anywhere in the 
United States. 7 

Japanese farmers were able to capitalize on these Aan: As 
early as 1910 they produced 70 percent of California’s strawberries, 
and by 1940 they grew 95 percent of fresh snap beans, 67 percent of 
fresh tomatoes, and 95 percent of the celery. In 1900, California’s 
Japanese farmers owned or leased twenty-nine farms totaling 4,698 
acres; five years later the acreage jumped to 61,858; and by 1910 it 
reached 194,742 acres. Even the California Alien Land Law of 1913, 
which prohibited “aliens ineligible to citizenship” from owning land or- 
leasing it for more than three years failed to stem this trend. By 1920 
Japanese farmers owned or leased 458,056 acres. Despite’ protests 
from Japan, a U.S. ally in the First World War, a California initiative 
passed in 1920 closed the loopholes in the 1913 act, and Japanese 
landholdings dropped dramatically.” 

Small entreprerieurs (and later, their aie eilewseeatiaaied 
children) were only one side of the coin. On the other side were the 
majority of Asians who were workers, but, workers in extremely 
oppressive conditions. They were largely excluded from jobs with 
mainstream white employers and the government by racist laws and 
practices, and by the lack of English-speaking skills. Thus, they had 
little choice but to work for Asian employers as menial laborers in 
restaurants, garment factories and other sweatshops, laundries, farms, 
and grocery and dry goods stores. These employers were not only 
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non-union, they paid extremely. poor wages and provided awful 
‘working conditions based not on the standard of American business, 
‘but on a standard unique to their captive ethnic labor force. 

In short, the period of exclusion which lasted until the change in 
immigration laws in 1965 produced ethnic Asian enclaves. These were 
‘ stratified between an unusually large merchant/business-class tied to 
» conservative or reactionary home governments and backed by the “dual 
structure of domination” and workers who were isolated in these 
‘enclaves or agricultural areas, stripped of their rights by the combined 
power of U.S. racism and home-country dictatorships. The latter were 
forced to work almost exclusively for compatriot businessmen under 
working and pay conditions that bore no resemblance to that. of the 
mainstream of the U.S. working class. 


The Consciousness of Asian Americans 


From their first days on these shores, Asian. Americans fought 
against the discrimination they faced. Strikes, slowdowns, and legal 
‘actions were common. It is little: known, for example, that Filipino 
farm workers actually initiated the famous grape boycott of the 1960s, 
-which was then joined by Mexican workers and tremendously amplified 
‘under the leadership of Cesar Chavez. Most of these struggles were 
fought on ‘a nationality or class. basis. 

It was not until the late 1960s that a common tadlalipanetinic 
identity took hold among Asian Americans. ‘Several facts contributed 
to this delay: different Asian nationalities. immigrated in. different 
historical ‘periods, they rarely lived or worked in the same 
geographical areas, most were immigrants until the 1960s, and their 
native languages were unintelligible ‘to each other. Thus there was no 
amalgamation of the Asian nationalities as their had been, say, among 
the ‘different African ethnicities under slavery (and that took many 
generations). Although Asians in the United States fell victim to the 
same racial laws and customs and followed the same racialized 
patterns, the predominant consciousness remained ethnic/national,.not 
panethnic or racial. 

The development of Asian-American consciousness took place .in 
the 1960s when, for the first time, the majority of Asians in this 
country were U.S. born. It was an explicitly political consciousness 
influenced by the Civil Rights and Black Power movements of that era. 
And it was cemented for many by the murderous racist 
dehumanization of Asians exhibited by the U.S. government, press, 
and armed forces during the Vietnam War. To be Asian American was 
not a simple recognition that one had roots in Asia; it meant to reject 
the passive racist stereotype embodied in the white-imposed term 
“Oriental” and to embrace an active stance against war and racism. 
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The people of color movements of the 1960s led to the rejection of the 
term “Negro” in favor of “Black” or “Afro-American”; it produced the 
new concepts of “La Raza” and “Chicano”; and it gave rise to “Asian 
American.” 

Unbeknownst to mi people, including many movement people, 
the Asian-American movement of the late 1960s and 1970s was of mass 
proportions and dramatically. transformed the political (and personal) 
consciousness and institutional infrastructure of the different Asian- 
American’ communities. In addition, influenced by the powerful 
Vietnamese, Chinese, and Korean communist parties of the time, many 
Asian-American activists turned to Marxism and became a major 
‘presence in the U.S. communist and socialist movements of the 
period.” 

However, neither racism nor racial consciousness among ‘Asians has 
ever supplanted either the consciousness or the reality of nationality. 
Indeed, the tremendous increase in immigration since 1965 has 
reproduced an overriding foreign-born majority among Asians residing 
in the United States and has further strengthened national/ethnic 
consciousness. Still, ‘Asian-American consciousness is far from 
extinguished; it retains both ideological power and institutional 
expression in the many Asian-American progressive organizations that 
thrive today and will undoubtedly increase and ‘find new expressions 
-as the nativity of Asian Americans changes in the decades to come. 
The intersection of race and nationality among Asians is an ongoing 
formation, subjectively and objectively. , 


‘Afterword 


The racialization of nationality was a critical event in U.S. history 
that has shaped today’s social formation and even impacted its foreign 
policy. It was extended, with different particularities, to millions of 
Latino and Caribbean immigrants, and now. Arabs, South Asians, and 
Africans, in addition. to East Asians—all of whom are in its throes. 
And as the United States acceded to superpower status in the course 
of the twentieth century, this racialization also took on a potent 
‘international dimension in the innumerable racist U.S. interventions in 
the third world. Today’s “war on terrorism” is, among other things, 
also-a war on racialized immigrants as the Patriot Act and other new 
laws ‘treat them as suspected enemy combatants simply because of 
- their race.and nationality. 

‘Of course the intersection of race and nationality is not static. The 
- racial formation of Asian Americans (not to speak of many others) 

since the Immigration Reform of 1965 has been very different than the 
pre-1965 period. The civil rights achievements of the 1960s and 1970s, 
the structural change of U.S. capitalism to what is sometimes called 
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“post-industrial society,” the immigration reform of -1965,. and 
globalization have reshaped the Asian-American communities and their 
status in U.S. society. Just as the system of legalized discrimination, 
disenfranchisement, and segregation of blacks has been overthrown, so 
the categories of “aliens ineligible to citizenship” and “exclusion” have 
been cast aside. Because of their educational level, Asian Americans, 
along -with white women, were probably the main beneficiaries of 
affirmative action. 

Immigration reform has enabled the Asian-American poan to 
explode from only. about one million in 1965—mostly Chinese, 
Japanese, and Filipinos—to something like 13 million, emanating from 
numerous Asian countries today. Consequently, the majority of Asian 
Americans today have no amily connection to Asian- American history 
prior to 1980. 

Still, the provisions of the 1965 immigration act snd baen 
legislation have'reinforced the class trends set in motion by exclusion. 
These laws allow Asian immigrants to. enter this country primarily 
based on their family connections to the disproportionately merchant/ 
professional population already here (family reunification) or based on 
their unique technical or professional skills. Consequently the highly 
educated and middle-class section of the Asian-American population 
has been reproduced on a bigger scale. At the same time, many of 
those entering based on family reunification are..workers with few 
resources and limited ‘English-speaking skills, so the numbers of 
isolated sweatshop workers in Asian enclaves have also grown. 

The working-class section of Asian Americans has been expanded 
by Southeast Asians who entered the United States not under 
immigration law, but under refugee law after the failed U.S. wars of 

` aggression in Indochina. Although some of these refugees were from 

the defeated elites, most of them were poor. The socio-economic 
profiles of Vietnamese, Cambodians, Laotians, and Hmong in the 
United States are very similar to those of Native Americans} blacks, 
and Latinos. ‘a 

Thus Asian Americans today have the highest melan education 
and household income levels but at the same time unusually high 
percentages of Asians live in poverty and have minimal education. The 
irony is that those Asian Americans who are said to make up the so- 
called “model minority” achieved this status primarily due to the 
class impacts of racist immigration laws and the civil rights victories, 
not simply by “pulling themselves up by their own bootstraps.” Asian _ 
Americans have worked hard, but who hasn’t? What is more important 
is that immigration law and other forms of racism have had the ironic 
effect of creating a community with an unusual number of middle- 
class people. 
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Among the hard working are the millions of extremely poor Asian- 
American workers who. are often rendered invisible in the mythical 
Asian success story. The many vibrant left and progressive Asian- 
American organizations today tend to concentrate their organizing 
efforts: precisely among these immigrant workers, many of whom are 
women. Class looms large in Asian-American politics. 

After more than 400 years of racism sanctioned and enforced by 
the state, the victories of the Civil Rights movement erased racial 
categories from the official law of the land. This was a tremendous 
victory. But many of the oppressive. patterns and disparities set in 
place by those centuries of official racism continue as major forces in 
U.S. life, reproduced by enduring racialized .cultural and economic 
structures unless actively interrupted. Overtly racist laws have been 
replaced by a plethora of covertly racial laws and legislation, from the 
Patriot Act to mandatory sentencing to the strict limits on 
desegregation and affirmative action, and discriminatory immigration 
and refugee law. We have come a long way, but there is a harsh road 
ahead. Unraveling the distinct dynamics of race, nationality, class, and 
gender, as well as their complicated intersections, will be critical to 
advancing racial justice in the decades to come. 
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A 

U.S. engineers are focusing on constructing 14 “enduring bases,” long- 
term encampments for the thousands of American troops expected to serve 
in Iraq for at least two years. The bases also would be key outposts for Bush 
administration policy advisers. 

‘As the U.S. scales back its ualicery presence in Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
provides an option for an administration eager to maintain a robust military 
presence in the Middle East... 

“Is this a swap for Saudi bases?” asked Army Brig. Gen. Robert Pollman, 
chief engineer for base construction in Iraq. “I don’t know....When we talk 
about enduring bases here, we’re talking about the present operation, not in 
terms of America’s global strategic base. But this makes sense. It makes a lot 
of logical sense.” 


—Chicago Tribune, “14 ‘Enduring Bases’ Set in Iraq,” March 23, 2004 
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The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882- 


DENISE BERGMAN 


Let not those who deny thee to us, 
make of thee a graven image and invite us 
to bow down to it 


writes Saum Song Bo. He says, graven, an idol beyond us 
stone or steel, unalive 


he says dény, foot barely on shore, spun around, go home 


How to escape exclusion, keep one step ahead of the tiger’s teeth 
snapping at your heels? 


He says those, their. Central Pacific dreams of gold rumbling 
along ` . 


on a bed of a thousand Chinese lives 


the traincat rhythm not/your/tired/your/poor, your/tired 
your/poor, not/the/tempest/tossed, the/tempest/tossed 


not the yearning/yearning/yearning to breathe free 
a chant hammered into gospel, sung out loud, written in ink 


sealed into law, so easy, it’s always been. 


(Saum Song Bo aspired to be a U.S. citizen. From a letter, 1885.) 


Denise Bergman is author of Seeing Annie Sullivan (Cedar Hill Books, 2005), 
poems based on the early life of Helen Keller’s teacher, and the editor of an 
anthology of urban poetry, City River Voices (West End Press, 1992). 
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Disassembled Wonder 


DENISE BERGMAN 


_ (The Statue of Liberty arrived in New York in "1888 in 214 
wooden crates) 


Bidessermbled wonder: crates and a box of jangling bolts, 
`- instructions: how to build a liberty $ 


‘Longshore cousins of a Polish leatherworker, Irish farmer, 
olive presser from Spain queued since daybreak 

(thermos of coffee and blood sausage on crusty. day-old) 
hoist the swinging ‘puzzle blocks ship to dock 


. Thank you France for your. daders sandaled toes, 
trim dressed torso, legs,. torch-flexed arm, and mouth 


mouth -of the mother of the sculptor who. dreams’ colossus 


We wait to hear give me your tired your poor, 
yearning’ to breathe free 
EA A at 


but she is babe in the woods, not fully assembled i 
a bolted welded steel and copper, innocent iron 


sheet over scaffold and air 


Denise Bergman 
82 Elm Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
617-354-2648 | 
dhbergman@comcast.net 
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Natural History and the 


Nature of History 
RICHARD YORK & BRETT CLARK 


Over 500 million years ago, Pikaia, a two-inch-long worm-like 
creature, swam in the Cambrian seas. It was not particularly common, 
nor in anyway would it have appeared remarkable to a hypothetical 
naturalist -surveying the fauna of the time. Pikaia is the first known 
chordate, the phylum to which Homo sapiens and all other yertebrates 
belong. As the late Stephen Jay Gould, paleontologist, evolutionary 
theorist, and dialectical biologist, posited in one of his most renowned 
books, Wonderful Life (1989), an exceptional level of human arrogance 
is necessary to argue that Pikaia was superior to its many 
contemporaries who either went extinct or, through the vagaries of 
history, dwindled to obscurity. Yet, despite the absurdity of it, 
bourgeois thought is so deeply committed to portraying history as a 
march of progress leading inexorably to the present that many natural 
historians have long argued that evolution on earth unfolded in a 
predictable, progressive manner, with the emergence of humanity, or 
at least a conscious intelligent being, as its inevitable outcome. This 
view fits well with the perspective of the dominant classes of various 
historical ages, who typically believe the particular hierarchical social 
order that supports them is both natural and inevitable, the point 
toward which history had been striving. As Marxist scholars have long 
recognized, ruling-class ideology gets smuggled into the damnedest 
places, including interpretations of the natural world. This elite 
construction of nature, which often involves demarcating so-called 
inherent hierarchies, is often used to justify inequalities in the social 
world. It would be wise to call into question such depictions of the 
social and natural world and to seek an understanding of natural 
history free of this ideology. 





Richard York teaches sociology at the University of Oregon. His research, 
which focuses primarily on human interaction with the natural environment, has 
been published in Ambio, American Sociological Review, Ecological Economics, 
Gender & Society, Human Ecology Review, Organization & Environment, and 
other scholarly journals. 

Brett Clark is a graduate student in sociology at the University of Oregon and 
coauthor of “Ecological Imperialism: The Curse of Capitalism,” Socialist Register 
2004. 
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Running counter to much of prevailing thought, one of Gould’s, 
central themes is that of historical contingency—events often occurring 
effectively by chance and that are not predictable before hand (although 
they may be rendered sensible in hindsight) may’ change the course of 
history, foreclosing some options and opening others. The trilobites so 
common before their disappearance in the granddaddy of all mass 
extinctions—that which ended the Permian period 250 million years 
ago—did not vanish due to inherent inferiority. After all, they had 
thrived for three hundred million years, longer than mammals have 
been around and over one thousand times longer than Homo sapiens 
has trod upon the earth. Rather, they likely blinked out due to bad 
luck in an unpredictable, and still unexplained, global shake up that 
took with it over 90 percent of all species then extant. It is hard to 
imagine that the descendants of Pikaia made it through this bottleneck 
due to anything but good fortune. Furthermore, had a comet not 
collided with the earth 65 million years ago, at the close of the 
Cretaceous period, the dinosaurs almost surely would have persisted 
in their dominance over the inconsequential rat-like ancestors of 
mammals, and their lineage would have taken a different path. 

Due to the dominance of contingency in natural and social history, 
the world of the present is only one of the many worlds that are 
possible; it does not represent a foreordained order. Or to use Gould’s 
powerful metaphor, if we were to “replay the tape of life,” a different 
history would unfold, almost surely without the appearance of humans 
or any creature especially similar to us; a history that would appear 
just as sensible and even as “inevitable” as the history that actually 
occurred. At each moment in history we stand at a gate of worlds, 
and although it is not predictable where any path will ultimately lead, 
our actions nonetheless influence the path along which we travel, and 
the organization of the larger world will influence what constraints 
and possibilities we will confront as a new present emerges and 
eventually becomes history. 

Our intent here is to compare the distinct views of historical 
processes presented by bourgeois scholars and by Marxist scholars 
and show how the dominant views of the former are embedded in 
particular scientific theories of natural history. In particular we will 
compare the uniformitarian/gradualist view with the catastrophist/ 
punctuationalist view and discuss the different implications that these 
views have for the ideas of progress and predictability. Gould and 
other: dialectical biologists, such as Niles Eldredge, Richard Levins, 
and Richard Lewontin, in advancing scientific understanding of natural 
history, struggle to.root out fundamental aspects of the ideology of 
the controlling class that are embedded in the scientific enterprise. In 
the finest tradition of Marx, these scholars maintain a deep 
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commitment to the virtues of a rational science that strives for 
objective understanding of the natural world, while recognizing that 
we are all ‘inevitably influenced by our social position and intellectual 
milieu, and’ that the history of science, so far, has been influenced by 
the development of capitalism and its. interests. These dialectical 
biologists recognize that the best way to approach objective 
understanding is not to deny social influences on scientific thought, 
since it is impossible to exist in an intellectual vacuum, but rather 
openly to acknowledge existing biases in ourselves and society and 
work to overcome these constraints with self-criticism, honesty, and. 
integrity. 

In this vein, Gould and Eldredge published a famous article in the 
scientific journal Paleobiology in 1977, where they noted that many of 
the premisés of nineteenth-century European ruling-class ideology 
about the nature of history are embedded in the natural sciences, with ` 
Lyellian uniformitarianism in geology and Darwinian gradualism in 
biology providing the prime examples. They went on to explain the 
alternative view of historical change represented by Marx, a 
punctuational view that does not assume historical change occurs in a 
slow, smooth, and seamless manner. Gould and Eldredge were not 
arguing that gradualist or punctuationalist views are either “right” or 
“wrong” per se, but rather, different views may have various degrees 
of utility in helping us to understand the patterns of nature. Their 
case is that the Marxist tradition’s conceptualization of the nature of 
historical change can open our eyes to possibilities that are not readily 
visible from other perspectives. 

In one of the most renowned scientific textbooks ever written, 
Principles of Geology (1830-33), Charles Lyell developed his case for a 
reform of the science of geology based on his methodological and 
substantive doctrine of .uniformitarianism. Although Lyell in his 
development of unfformitarianism surely did a great deal ‘to further 
the science of geology, he also misrepresented other contemporary 
theories and mixed together under the banner of uniformity a variety 
of disparate claims, some of which remain widely accepted by 
scientists as fundamentally important and others of which have been 
politely ignored so as to' avoid embarrassing a key founder of modern 
geology. Gould notes in Ever Since Darwin (1977) that Lyell’s concept 
of uniformity has four distinct major components, but Lyell typically 
neglected to make explicit the differences among them (147-52). First, 
Lyell argued for the spatiotemporal invariance of natural laws. This is 
one of the basic assumptions of modern science and was to a large 
extent as uncontroversial among Lyell’s scientific contemporaries as it 
is among scientists today. In this, Lyell was merely affirming the 
materialist approach, which by- necessity looks for natural causes of 
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phenomena, rather than invoking sporadic intervention in.the physical 
world by a capricious deity, in order to establish the independents of 
sciehce from theology. 

The second claim involves the uniformity of process, the assertion 
that only ‘processes that can be observed to operate in the present 
should be used to explain events in the past. This is now, as it was 
then, a somewhat more controversial claim. Scientists generally agree 
on a preference for invoking presently observable processes to explain 
the past, but some scholars, particularly those in the catastrophist 
tradition during Lyell’s time (more on this below), suggested “that 
some past events required the inference of causes no longer acting or 
acting now at markedly slower rates” (151). Third, Lyell asserted the 
rate of geologic change was uniformly “slow, gradual, and steady, not 
cataclysmic or paroxysmal” (151). This third claim is closely related to 
the. second, and these two claims together provided the basis for - 
Darwin’s gradualism. 

The fourth and final component is based on the assertion that the 
general configuration of the earth has remained. basically the.same 
since its formation, with only minor non-directional change—e.g., 
while some mountains erode, others are built up so that the average 
state of the world remains largely unchanged with time’s passage. In 
other words, the earth is effectively in a dynamic steady-state. In this 
claim, Lyell was apparently hoping that terrestrial geologic processes 
mimicked the ahistorical characteristics of Newton’s universe, where 
the planets revolve around the sun in the same fashion they have done 
for eternity. Ironically, although this forth component was part of a 
larger view that argued for the antiquity of the earth, in its insistence 
on enduring stasis, it effectively denied history. This is the component 
of Lyell’s uniformitarianism that is most typically ignored by modern 
geologists because a large body of evidence indicates that the 
character of the earth has changed dramatically over its history. 

Counter to Lyell, catastrophists argued that a few cataclysmic 
events over the course of earth’s history were responsible for the major 
aspects of the geologic world of the present.. Lyell, a master 
thetorician, presented his uniformitarianism as the scientific 
alternative to catastrophism, which he characterized as a theologically 
motivated defense of the Biblical timescale of earth’s history and of 
claims for God’s direct’ intervention in worldly affaits. This 
characterization was highly misleading, since at the time of Lyell’s 
writing nearly all informed scholars, uniformitarians and catastrophists 
alike, accepted that the earth was ancient and sought to explain 
geologic history based on material causes (e.g., volcanism, 
earthquakes). In fact, catastrophists were arguably more scientific than 
uniformitarians in that they advocated a literal interpretation of the 
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empirical geologic record, which provided abundant evidence for 
catastrophic change (e.g., mass extinctions). For them, the hand of 
God was not needed to explain dramatic events in natural history. 
Materialist explanation, then, was central to catastrophism and 
uniformitarianism alike. Nonetheless, Lyell tried to explain away the 
evidence for catastrophic events by arguing for the imperfection of the 
geologic record, noting that geologic forces erased many pages of 
earth’s history as they wrote new ones. In effect, he argued that we 
should distrust empirical evidence. Properly understood, then, the 
uniformitarian-catastrophist debate ‘primarily occurred within the 
scientific enterprise and was centered on two contrasting materialist 
explanations of the tempo and mode of historical change; it was not 
as often contended principally a clash between scientists 
(uniformitarians) and theologians (catastrophists). Nonetheless, Lyell 
won the day, and his interpretation was the one generally accepted by 
subsequent generations of geologists. 

Darwin was strongly influenced by Lyell, and, arguably, his 
intellectual commitment to gradualism was second only to his 
commitment to natural selection. Darwin was an advocate of the claim 
generally attributed to Linnaeus: Natura non facit saltum (nature does 
not make leaps). Like Lyell, Darwin invoked the imperfection of the 
fossil record to explain away apparent periods of dramatic change in 
geologic history and sought to deny the reality of a handful of global 
mass extinctions that were followed by the “instantaneous” (in the 
geological sense) appearance of a suite of new species, which a literal 
reading of the fossil record suggested. Darwin consistently argued 
that extinctions and the emergence of new species were spread out in 
time, as organic history was the result of the accumulation of the 
imperceptibly small changes occurring all around us each day, where 
organisms struggle for their existence against one another and the 
physical environment. 

Thus both geology (from Lyell) and biology (from Darwin) inherited 
a deep commitment to the view that historical change comes slowly 
and an explicit denial of the likelihood of occasional episodes of rapid 
and dramatic upheaval. Despite the deep commitment in the historical 
natural sciences to gradualism, the view that change is necessarily 
slow is more a social creation than a reflection of the factual 
operations of nature. As Gould and others have argued, there is 
substantial evidence that counters the two central claims for 
gradualism in Lyell’s uniformitarian doctrine. 

First, it has become clear that there have been catastrophic events 
that differ qualitatively from presently observable forces shaping the 
earth. In the most striking example, over the past two and a half 
decades it has become widely accepted that the impact of a comet on 
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earth was the cause of the Cretaceous extinction, which wiped out the . 
dinosaurs. The key evidence for this conclusion (among several other 
important pieces of evidence) is a layer of iridium found all around 
the world at the Cretaceous-Tertiary boundary of the geologic record. 
The fact that iridium is very rare om earth, but abundant in comets, 
strongly suggests: that the source of the iridium was extraterrestrial. 
This is a key example of a catastrophic mechanism of change operating: 
in the past that is distinct from forces in operation today. Counter to 
Lyell’s assertion that only forces in operation today explain geologic - 
history, and counter to Darwin’s assertion that no mass extinctions 
. occurred in earth’s history, it now appears nearly certain that at- least 
= one mass extinction was indeed abrupt, caused by forces not currently 
; acting upon the earth, and not an illusion generated by.an imperfect 
fossil record. 

Second, there is also a substantially diverse body .of evidence 
supporting the contention -that forces in operation today have, at 
various times in the past, operated at different rates, occasionally 
leading to rapid change. Thus, as Marx asserted, it is necessary to 
‘understand the historical specificity of causes and events. One of the 
best examples of this, which Gould presents in The Panda’s Thumb 
(1980), comes’ from the scablands of Eastern Washington State. As 
Gould writes, “In the area between Spokane and the Snake and 
Columbia rivers to the south and west, many spectacular, elongate, 
subparallel channel-ways [what locals refer to as “coulees”] are gouged 
through the loess and deeply into the hard basalt: itself” (196). It was 
readily recognized by geologists that glacial meltwaters had run 
through the’ coulees; and it was generally assumed that the coulees 
had formed from the gradual process of erosion. Challenging this 
- gradualist assumption, in 1923 J Harlen Bretz argued, based on several 
unusual features of the channels, “that the channeled scablands. had 
been formed ‘all at once by a single, gigantic flood of glacial, 
meltwater” (197). Due to the prevalent’ gradualist bias in geology, this 
F catastrophic.. hypothesis was at first widely rejected, without E 
given serious consideration’ by’ most geologists. Eventually, . Bretz 
proved to be, in large part correct. Evidence was subsequently 
discovered indicating that an extensive, ice-dammed glacial lake, Lake 
Missoula, in Montana emptied abruptly when.the dam to burst. 
Furthermore, aerial photographs of the scablands showing huge ripples 
on the floors of some coulees, up to 22 feet high and 425 feet long, 
largely cinched Bretz’s case. Bretz was wrong in his initial insistence 
on a single catastrophic event—Lake Missoula reformed and emptied 
several times—but he was correct that the scablands did not assume 
their current form as the result of slow and constant erosion. 
Countering Lyell’s third uniformitarian claim, Bretz helped establish 
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that forces observed in operation today (e.g., erosion) have operated 
at dramatically different rates during ‘certain times in the past. 

The lesson to be learned here is that catastrophist claims about 
change in the material world are no less scientific than those of 
gradualism and are widely supported by empirical: evidence. The 
preference for gradualism common in the natural. sciences, therefore,. 
cannot be justified on scientific grounds. Rather, to. some degree-at 
least, it'reflects a social bias, likely stemming in part from ideology of 
the social elite, for slow, predictable change and against the notion 
that dramatic’ historical change occasionally occurs in brief, 
revolutionary: moments. 

Eldredge and Gould allied themselves with the eatasivophise) 
punctuationalist perspective in developing their theory of punctuated 
equalibria, the claim that the history of most species. is- best 
characterized as long periods of relative stasis, where there is: only 
minor, non-directional change in organismal structure, punctuated by 
brief periods of rapid change where new species emerge from old in a 
geological “moment” (which may be thousands or tens of thousands of 
years). In proposing this theory, Eldredge and Gould were, like 
catastrophists before them, arguing for a more literal interpretation of 
the fossil record. They were not proposing a new mechanism of 
change, relying on natural selection as the primary force behind 


evolution, but were challenging widespread gradualist assumptions . 


about the speed with which evolution can occur. However, they did 
suggest that most evolutionary change occurs at the point of 
speciation corresponding to the moment of punctuational change. 
Speciation often occurs when a small population becomes isolated 
from a larger population for an extended period of time. The isolated 
and initially small population is free to diverge from the parent 
population as it accumulates fortuitous mutations via natural selection. 
In large populations, genetic innovations are generally watered down 
and mutations are slow to spread throughout the population; thus 
large populations tend to remain stable or change slowly. However, in 
a small population, a favored mutation can: spread rapidly, becoming 
ubiquitous in subsequent generations. The initial isolation of a 


population may occur due to a variety of forces: rivers changing course, - 


island formation, continental drift, mountain building, and so forth. 
The emergence of new species, then, is, in part; a consequence of 
chance events and changing environmental conditions and can happen 
rapidly (in the geologic sense). 

In his magnum opus, The Structure of Evolutionary Theory, Gould 
provides an extended discussion of what punctuated equilibria and 
punctuational views in general suggest about the nature of history. If 
evolution unfolds in the manner suggested by the theory of punctuated 
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equilibria—and Gould presents an array of evidence that suggests 
punctuated equilibria better characterizes evolutionary history than 
does gradualism—change over the geologic long haul cannot be 
properly understood as simply the ‘steady accumulation, of small 
changes happening during the typical period. This insight suggests 
that we cannot readily. predict future conditions via, the smooth 
extrapolation of current trends. In particular, if the world is shaped by 
occasional contingent events that have dramatic consequences—e.g., | 
comet impacts, massive floods from glacial lakes—then history cannot 
be understood as a march of progress along a mandated path. Many 
paths exist, and the one that is actually trod upon is not foreordained, 
but.rather determined by the. often unpredictable events that actually 
occur and the historical-structura]l constraints that exist in tension. 
Every historical moment contains possibilities; and the future is not 
predetermined. . 

Our purpose’ here has been to show that the widespread’ teleological 
assumption .in the natural sciences that natural history unfolds in a 
predictable, progressive, and gradual manner is not necessarily a 
reflection of the factual:processes of the natural. world. Rather, it is 
the product of social history and.ideology, and in large. part reflects 
the ruling elite’s preference for the view that the present state of the 
world is the inevitable outcome of natural forces and that change is 
unlikely to come abruptly. We should reject this view and not foreclose 
the: possibility. of a different future. Factual questions cannot be 
answered by ideology. In order. to be’ properly addressed, they require 
a rational, empirical ‘science. But social biases often distort our view 
of the world, and scientists are not free from their. sway. The Marxist 
tradition helps us to shed the ideological blinders of the bourgeois 
worldview and its: assumptions about the progressive and predictable 
nature of history.. Marxist scholars in the natural sciences have helped 
to open our eyes to the possibility that the world as it is did not have 
to be so and that the future remains open. ; 


Bibliographic Note ` 

In addition to sources directly referenced in the text, our discussion of 
uniformitarianism drew upon Gould’s essay “Lyell’s Pillars of Wisdom” in 
his book The Lying Stones of Marrakech. For contemporary adherents to 
gradualism and the view that history unfolds in a slow and orderly manner, 
see Daniel Dennett’s Darwin’s Dangerous Idea, Richard Dawkins’s The ` 
Ancestor’s Tale, and Simon Conway Morris’s The Crucible of Creation and 
Life’s Solution. For an analysis of the causes of mass extinctions, including a 
presentation of the evidence indicating thar the Cretaceous extinction was 
caused by the collision of a comet with the earth, see David Raup’s 
Extinction. 
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Last football season the Pittsburgh Steelers stunned fans with an 
unexpected series of victories. A Steeler Nation—composed of a 
generation of Pittsburgh’s workers who scattered across the United 
States as their jobs vanished in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century—filled stadiums in a dozen cities with their team’s colors, 
black and gold. The delirium peaked with the Steelers’ victory over 
the New York Jets, which seemed like an act of God. The improbable 
twice-missed field goals and overtime win continued the Steelers’ 
fourteen-game winning streak and their march toward the Super Bowl— 
until that road was cleanly blocked by the New England Patriots. 
Whatever deity oversees.such matters, she must have a sense of equity 
or cosmic balance because the Steeler Nation in diaspora enjoyed its 
moment of glory just as the real, living, here-still-today city of 
Pittsburgh, near. bankruptcy, suffered humiliation and dismemberment. ° 

-The Steelers epitomize the blue-collar ethic of hard work, self- - 
sacrifice, loyalty, and teamwork that remain highly valued here. The 
city itself has not been so lucky; its once-vibrant neighborhood ` 
network of pools and recreation and senior citizen centers have been’ 
largely closed for three years. Its respected sanitation workers, 
firefighters, and police are facing privatization and/or massive cutbacks. 
In the birthplace of American unionism, the collapse of steel has been 
followed by the collapse of government. 

Cavalier disregard for democratic process and majority rule, the 
imposition of unelected authorities, and the blocking of popular . 
participation by arrogant elites who define “freedom” as the power to 
rule in their own interest without restraint or restriction, these are 
characteristics of our age. Anti-democratic, selected-not-elected 
models are being developed in the heartland as well as abroad. Little 
noticed among the impositions of governing authorities in Iraq and . 

‘Haiti and the assault on popularly elected leadership in Venezuela is 
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the ‘dismantling and usurpation of public authority and accountability 
in Pittsburgh. The banana republic comes to'the rust belt. 
The steel rust-belt area from Youngstown, Ohio to Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, centered in Pittsburgh and strewn with once mighty but 
- now financially broken towns like Aliquippa, Braddock, Newcastle, 
“Steubenville; Sharon, McKees’ Rocks, and Duquesne,:is sinking into 
spiritual and financial .bankruptcy. Workshops have given way to 
- prisons and’ malls. Now gambling is hailed as economic salvation by 
‘ the elites who presided over the region’s economic collapse.. The 
political humiliation ‘of Pittsburgh last fall was softened by the 
completely unexpected success of its beloved football team. It is eerie 
that the collapse of Pittsburgh’s industries in the late 1970s and early 
1980s was also obscured in the popular imagination by the Steelers’ 
“four Super Bowl victories and vain hopes for a fifth, “one for the 
thumb.” 

' With its rivers and gorges, its- spectacular: urban .terrain and 
architecture, Pittsburgh is arguably the most beautiful city in the 
‘United’ States. Despite the loss of population’ and the tragic 
‘abandonment of its great: industrial tradition; the city has a solid 

` working-class ethic that’ its football team-personifies. The team was 
- bestowed almost mythic stature ‘in the hearts of its fans by its founder 
Art Rooney. When Art, or the “Chief”:as he was known locally, died, 
-' the most repeated phrase from Pittsburghers was that “he had a lot of 
class.” When I recently asked a group of college undergrads what they 
~ thought people meant when that was said about Art Rooney, out of a 
..sea of blank faces one young man offered: “He wore nice suits?” 
When you had a “lot of class” in Art Rooney’s day it meant that 
_ you respected people for the content of their character, not whether 
they were rich or poor, high or low. It meant that hard work and 
effort were the standard by which all were to be judged and that 
“those blessed with power or fortune were called every day to help the 
. less fortunate. Fr. Jack O’Malley, Pittsburgh’s present labor priest, 
remembers that when the Chief attended mass‘at St. Joseph’s parish 
near his Northside home, the collection total would double or triple. 
The media focused on the team’s freshman quarterback, but the 
real hero last year of the Steeler Nation was Jerome Bettis, one of the 
greatest running backs of all time, who took a two-thirds wage-cut to 
stay with the Steelers. On his broad shoulders, bandy legs, and great 
heart rode the team’s success. Jerome mentored his young replacement 
with magnanimity and then carried the team the whole second half of 
the season. The main thing that strikes a Pittsburgh chord about the 

Steelers is that they are “a team.” Every week someone new steps 
forward. They don’t talk trash, they prove it on the field or they 
don’t. Their blue-collar pride in hard work, determination, and 
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collective effort endures. The Steelers, like Pittsburgh; are bloodied 
but unbowed. >- 

As the industrial collapse gained momentum in the 1980s, young 
manufacturing workers with families fled mostly south and 
southwest—the Pittsburgh diaspora—maintaining an affection and 
nostalgia-for a town that had a “lot of class.”. Steeler games,. wherever 
played, draw large numbers of black and gold fans; Steeler bars can be 
found in all sections of the country. Many older workers with strong 
local ties stayed in the region, many moving into their exiled 
children’s unmarketable suburban homes. Pittsburgh since the collapse 
has had the unhappy experience of being among national: leaders in 
both urban decline and suburban sprawl. The immediate Pittsburgh 
area lost more than 100,000 union manufacturing jobs in the 1980s. Its 
population dropped from over 700,000 at. the start of the Second 
World War to under 330,000 today. 

As the industrial jobs evaporated and the professional classes that 
work in the- city’s large universities, hospitals, and financial 
institutions increasingly moved to the suburbs, the city. began sinking 
into perpetual financial crisis. With .its universities and hospitals, 
Pittsburgh has one of the country’s highest percentages of large 
institutional nonprofits that contribute no taxes, consume large 
amounts of police,. fire, and emergency, services, and pay, their 
managers. many hundreds of thousands. in salaries. The CEO of the 
largest, the University of Pittsburgh Medical Center,, received $2.4 
million in compensation in 2004. Large institutional nonprofits like 
Carnegie-Mellon, University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, and 
the massive University of Pittsburgh Medical Center jealously guard 

- their -tax-free “nonprofit” status while constantly expanding , and 
absorbing taxable small business and residential property. . 
The disastrous industrial collapse has been compounded by local 
- leadership’s myopic pursuit of upscale retail, sports, and entertainment 
venues. subsidized by the public through extensive tax breaks- for 
- developers. Tax-increment financing for projects added considerable 
weight onto the city without any return. The failed strategy of trying 
to .entice upscale consumers back to a city where services are 
imploding is illustrated by the liquidation of new downtown Lazarus 
and Lord & Taylor stores that enjoyed heavy taxpayer subsidies and 
were touted .as harbingers of economic recovery. Meanwhile, 
» Pittsburgh’s debt service has swelled to 25 percent of its budget. 
For the past year, Pittsburgh has been double-teamed, squeezed in 
- a vise between two un-elected bodies bent on reorganizing the city by 
ultimatum. Increased taxation of city workers and residents, the 
‘ marginalization of elected. representatives, the stripping of the city’s 
neighborhood recreational assets, forced privatization, and union- 
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busting are characteristic of the present crisis. The state legislature 
created an oversight board or Intergovernmental Cooperation Authority 
(ICA) that acts as the guardian of the corporate, university, medical, 
and suburban anti-tax interests. It was charged with recommending 
tax reform measures to the legislature to solve the city’s long-range 
financial crisis by providing new revenues in return for an ever- 
expanding list of cuts. 

Meanwhile, Act 47, the Municipalities Financial Recovery Act of 
‘1987, was invoked by Pittsburgh’s mayor and narrowly passed through 
a -split City Council to declare legally Pittsburgh a “distressed 
municipality.” Over the past decade, the law had been used to 
reorganize the finances of ‘dozens of financially distressed 
municipalities in the state. An “Act 47 team” -was constituted by the 

. Eckert-Seamahs law firm (which advertises “union avoidance” on its 
' Web site) to propose cuts in Pittsburgh’s, operating budget. 

The implementation of Act 47 proved to be highly. divisive since 
- the law was a two-edged sword: on the one hand it possessed the 
power to break union contracts unilaterally and impose budget cuts; 
on the other hand, it enticed beleaguered City-Council members with 
the possibility that the cost of city services would.‘be defrayed by 
imposing a commuter tax on suburbanite workers and: municipal , 
services fees on the large universities and hospitals. 

Blocked by the legislature’s ICA from fairly taxing suburbanites or 
extracting reasonable service fees from the huge nonprofits} the Act 47 
' team revealed its dark side: unilaterally breaking union contracts, 
` privatizing public services, and imposing budget cuts. The meager 
cost-sharing imposed by the parsimonious legislature on suburban 
workers derived from a highly regressive “flat tax” applied with 
equality to banker and janitor, resident and suburbanite alike—with 
the complete $52 taken by the city from the worker’s first paycheck.. 

In its final act before adjourning for the Christmas break last year, 
the legislature, in a gesture calculated barely to stave off the city’s 
bankruptcy: raised the regressive flat tax from $10 to $52 for resident 
and commuter workers; combined two business taxes into one that 
eventually becomes a business tax reduction while extending tax 
exemptions for the city’s largest corporations, utilities, and financial 
institutions; and mandated an escalating shift of school taxes to the 
city that will put a further squeeze on the city’s already struggling 
schools and especially their teachers’ union. Furthermore, they 
explicitly blocked the imposition of a percent commuter tax (similar 
to that enjoyed by Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Cincinnati). Finally, 
they left untouched the large institutional nonprofits who demand so 
much in services. 

But then in a development of extreme perversity, on July 2 in the 
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dying hours of the legislative session (when traditionally much “give 
and take” goes on), key Democratic, and Republican leadership 
combined to grant massive pay raises (i6- ~34 percent) to judges, the 
governor—and themselves. This at a time when most state employees 
(including professors at the state system of higher education) have 
had a two-year wage freeze and the introduction of medical copays. 
This action has unleashed a firestorm of criticism from left and right. 

Those lucky legislators who voted against the pay grab are 
scrambling to give back a first-year raise engineered to be covered by 
an un-vouchered expense allowance in order to circumvent state law. 
The governor has turned down his raise. But this was not the only 
monstrosity that our legislature birthed. With the ‘votes of most 

_ Republicans and some Democrats, the House passed a resolution 
creating an Investigative Committee to ferret out liberal bias by 
teachers in the state university system. This move was not. triggered 
apparently by any internal student demand, but as part of a national 
right-wing strategy to extend private control over public universities 
and indeed over the national commons—what we as a people hold as 
public trust and common wealth. It is a piece of a broad-ranging 
attack on academic freédom and American liberties. 

Meanwhile, Pittsburgh, the cradle of the American labor movement, 
is experiencing a frontal attack on its unions. Last summer, one 
hundred positions were eliminated from the police department where 
the first local of the Fraternal Order of Police was organized in 1915. 
Several dramatic sprees of violence then reminded residents of their 
vulnerability. Pittsburgh’s firefighters—organized into the International 
Association of Fire Fighters Local 1 in 1903—thought they had a 
political deal with the mayor, but found themselves threatened with 
the closing of seven firehouses in a city where the terrain makes 
neighborhoods especially vulnerable. In January, the ICA raised the 
stakes demanding the closing of thirteen firehouses. 

When the Act 47 ‘team negotiated a new contract with the 
politically potent firefighters union to cut only. six firehouses, the ICA 
sued the Act 47 team. The sight of two state entities suing each other 
at taxpayer expense while two-thirds of the city’s pools remained 
closed appalled many citizens. Pools and recreation and senior centers 
were not cut back 15 percent like the city’s top-heavy administration, 
but totally shut down the first summer of crisis—hitting neighborhood 

- youth and the. elderly especially-hard—and less than a third of the 
pools and.some centers have reopened. The four million dollars that 
the two anti-democratic oversight agencies are costing taxpayers could 
have reopened all the pools and recreation and senior centers for the 
past three years. : 

Under Act 47’s “managed competition,” the city faces the 
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progressive privatization of a sanitation department that is 60 percent 
African American and highly prized by residents for its efficiency and 
reliability. This department is routinely cited by residents as the best 
service provided by. the city despite the fact that employment has been 
` reduced from more than 600 in 1977 to the current 170 while a 
separate recycling service has been added. Privatization of services like 
refuse collection simply shifts costs onto city residents and 
undermines a complex hauling system that presently works. 
Privatization will lead to trash covered hillsides. 

Over the past year, the city was forced into an exercise in self- 
mutilation as each time it met a cost-savings benchmark it was given 
a new one. It was forced to bargain over the depth and severity of 
cuts while receiving no assurance that in the end it would get any 
consideration for its pain and sacrifice in the form of a more equitable 
tax structure—a tax system that would.ensure that big business, large 
- nonprofits, and commuters contribute fairly toward the maintenance of 
the city they use. Residents lost their pools, senior centers and park 
recreation centers, neighborhood firehouses and police stations, their 
roadside salt boxes (a prized city service given Pittsburgh’s rugged 
terrain and harsh winters) and ‘the city’s animal and rat: control 
services—all critical to neighborhood infrastructure and community 
health. 

Pittsburgh’s municipal workers, virtually all residents, can look 
forward to job eliminations, health-care coverage reductions, increased 
copays and deductibles, and the elimination of four -holidays and a 
week’s vacation. City service workers face outsourcing despite contract 
language forbidding it. School crossing guards can expect the loss of 
family medical coverage and the elimination of pensions for new hires. 
While the Act “47 team claims to have met with city unions, these 
meetings if held at all were mostly perfunctory, one-way explanations 
of the team’s mission and powers. 

‘While workers’ and unions have had little or no input into the 
discussions, a regular parade of corporate luminaries over the years 
including former Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neil, former U.S. Steel 
president David Roderick, and Republican power Elsie Hillman have 
delivered their prescriptions on city reform. As City Controller Tom 
Flaherty stated: “In all, Act 47 holds the largely unionized city 
workforce responsible for the current state of Pittsburgh’s finances— 
not management, not the economy, not an outdated tax structure that 
refuses to recognize the effect of commuter populations, tax-exempt 
institutions and large businesses that don’t have to share the tax load 
with the mom and pop stores.’ 

The entire affair reeks of contempt for any meaningful participation 
by residents or workers in the reorganization of the city. Over the past 
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‘decade, extensive public discussions have been entertained about 
“branding” Pittsburgh, as if the economic collapse of the city. can be 
alleviated through image rehabilitation. Externally appointed bodies 
have turned elected representatives into political eunuchs. Loss of 
political power and democratic legitimacy dilutes responsibility and 
‘increases the cynicism of an already bitter citizenry. Symbolic of this 
contempt.is the Act 47 team’s mandated elimination of the city’s 
cable channel that allowed the benighted citizenry to follow 
governmental deliberations and hearings. - 

While comparable cities like Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Cincinnati 
-have a commuter tax to defray costs, Pittsburgh is blocked by the 
. legislature from this relief. Non-residents hold two-thirds of the jobs 

in the city. On average, the commuter who works in Pittsburgh makes 

. $47,000 per year, the resident worker $29,000. So who bears the 
weight of government,. police, fire, roads, and parks for this regional 

' economic hub? The more affluent two-thirds of Pittsburgh workers 
now. pay an occupation tax of $52 a year. Meanwhile, Pittsburgh 
resident workers now pay $52 plus a 3 percent city and school wage 
tax and real estate. taxes at rates generally higher than non-resident 
workers pay in the wealthier suburbs. Low-wage, workers carry the 
load. ets” 

Gross unfairness applies not in revenue collection alone. 
Expenditures are equally skewed. While hard earned resident tax 
money goes to. large regional projects like baseball and football 
stadiums, convention centers, upscale department stores, and 
infrastructure development that serves and employs a regional 
workforce, neighborhood assets like parks and recreation and senior 
centers are squeezed to the point where now they are threatened with 
total elimination. ‘Twenty-two pools worth hundreds of millions of 

` dollars in capital investment remain closed to save less than a million 
dollars in operating expenses. With financial crisis upon the city, 
relatively low-cost. BEI OTNOOG facilities semg families were 
savagely cut. . 

At the height of” its indusa. kejdy, from the Civil War to 
Vietnam, Pittsburgh helped shape many of.the, central components of 
modern industrial society. An innovator in glass production especially 
plate glass, it remained the center of American glass. production 

- throughout the nineteenth century.-An early user of both Bessemer.and 
open-hearth steel making, Pittsburgh made many key advances in.the 
development of modern steel production methods: and_..organization. 
Pioneering advances in structural and bridge steel as well as armor 
plate catapulted the United States into the first rank of world powers 
and permanently altered the urban skyline. 

Westinghouse’s airbrake; rail signaling, and switching mechanisms 
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laid the groundwork for modern mass transportation. The generators 
and motors that poured out of its vast East Pittsburgh plant electrified 
the world. The commercial production of aluminum first achieved in 
the city provided a key component for twentieth-century aviation, 
automobiles, and household wares., Pioneering advances in.oil and gas 
exploration and transmission combined with a huge by- products 
industry derived from.coke production made Pittsburgh an important 
center of chemical production. Finally, industrial food processing and 
canning, pioneered in the city, changed how people ate and where food 
was grown and marketed. . 

As impressive. as Pittsburgh’s industrial heritage is, its labor 

heritage is equally important. The city was the cradle of the American 

' labor movement. As early as the ‘first decade of the nineteenth century, 
cordwainers. were organizing to establish wage and quality standards. 
In the 1840s, female textile workers fighting long hours and low pay 
organized the town’s first large-scale factory strikes. In 1862, women 
were the victims of Pittsburgh’s worst industrial accident when the 

. Allegheny Arsenal exploded. William Sylvis attempted to form the 
nation’s first national labor organization after.the Civil War. Arguably ` 
the earliest albeit short-lived industrial union, the Trainman’s Union, 
played an important-role in the “Great Uprising,”. the Railroad Strike 

/ of 1877, the most violent labor rebellion in the nation’s history 
centered in Pittsburgh where approximately forty people died. In 1881, 
the American Federation of Labor was founded in the city. 

The most. famous incident in American labor history, the Battle of 
Homestead in 1892 pitted the nation’s most powerful corporation 
against the nation’s strongest union. The defeat of the Amalgamated 
Association .of Iron: and Steel Workers on the banks of the 
Monongahela determined the non-union character of American 
industrial organization. for forty-five. years. That defeat would 

‘dramatically lengthen work hours, depress working conditions, and 
remove the worker’s voice from the production process while slowing 
technological change and innovation. in the industry. The importation 
of an immigrant workforce and their subjection to brutal hours and 
conditions would provoke the violent McKees Rocks strike of 1909 
and the tragic 1919 Steel Strike. These struggles would be marked by 

` the radical suppression of civil liberties and free speech as well as the 
cynical manipulation of racial and ethnic divisions among the working 
class. 

The Pittsburgh region was the scene of important gains for labor 
that laid the foundation for post-Second World War prosperity. The 
signing of a contract by the Stee] Workers Organizing Committee and 
U.S, Steel in 1937 followed by the Supreme Court decision in NLRB v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., which upheld the constitutionality of 
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the National Labor Relations Act, provided: the framework for “the 
‘industrial: unionism’ of the Congress of Industrial .Organizations— 
founded: in Pittsburgh in 1938: During the Second’ World War, Jean 
Monnet, ‘the father of united Europe, called America the.“arsenal of 
democracy” and Pittsburgh was at the heart of-that arsenal. 

The postwar era ‘saw massive strikes-in ‘the: steel, electrical,.and 
auto industries: that significantly raised “the. living: standards. of 
‘America’s workers, but the issue of Communism in the unions would 

. divide the Pittsburgh region ‘in a particularly bitter way. These 
struggles would significantly contribute to:the growing conservatism 
of unions: The disaffection of youth over Vietnam and mounting unrest 
by African Americans ‘over’job discrimination: would: provide the 
prelude to’the collapse of the region’s manufacturing as`free trade and 
cheap energy combined with lack of investment undermined local 
industry’s competitiveness. l 

Washington cut funds .to state ae municipalities ‘in order to 
finance infrastructure repair in an‘ Iraq we bombed and occupied on 

- the basis of “faulty intelligence.” We face.federal-mandates to repair 
sewers without funds: attached. Our: mass transit systems -rare 
cannibalized for lack of: governmental support while Pennsylvania 
‘imposes the second highest costs on. students’ for access to. public 
higher education. Cuts in public services and jobs pass economic pain 

` relentlessly. down. the food - chain. Faulty “intelligence has become 
systemic. 

The ‘entire exercise is driven by- right-wing “ideology :and an 
increasing spirit of-meanness. In a town ‘that once deeply respected 

~ physical .labor. and expected decent public services right-wing. talk 
show hosts now foam at the mouth over bus drivers making $36,000 a 

- year. At the same time that legislators gave’ Pittsburgh..just enough 

- revenue to’ keep its fiscal nose barely above: water; they refused to 

` provide stable funding for mass transit systems in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh causing the ‘loss of hundreds of jobs and major service 
cuts. Pittsburgh’s bus system is on the verge of:cutting all weekend 
service. Meanwhile, U.S.- Air, one of the~ most important: private 
employers ‘inthe region is hemorrhaging, cutting jobs .and -regional 
services. Workers there, like their public sector brothers.and sisters, 
are forced into circular exercises in contract mutilation spurred by the 
fear that a bankruptcy court will demand even more. 

When a young soldier in Iraq sharply questioned Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld about the lack of armor plating for: military and 
transport vehicles, the secretary alluded to production problems. 
Production problems “indeed! The premier armor: plate facilities 
historically were U.S. Steel’s Homestead Works just outside 
Pittsburgh and Bethlehem :Steel’s main plant. Both died painful deaths 
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in the late 1980s and early 1990s. In the 1980s, plant-closing activists 

spoke out repeatedly against the collapse of industry because of the 

` loss of human capital, metalworking skills, and the devastation it 
visited on proud. industrial communities. We can still roll armor plate’ 
at the Gary Works of U.S. Steel and at.some smaller mills, but the - 
question of this nation’s shrinking productive capacity—sacrificed. on 
the blood-soaked altar of free trade and laissez-faire. capitalism— 
should be reconsidered in light of its multiple consequences. 

As one of those Mon Valley plant-closing activists, | argued in the 
early 1980s that a great.nation with a powerful military couldn’t cede 
its productive manufacturing base without being impelled to adopt an 
imperialistic. military strategy. Financial and military power uneasily 
poised upon a heavily subsidized, petroleum-based transportation and 
agricultural infrastructure is driven to control the natural resources 
and the productive capacities of others. Leaving aside the moral 
issues, an imperial strategy. is not sustainable over the long term by a 
nation that discards its mechanics, machinists, and farmers with 
callous indifference. 

Contempt for workers and fierce resistance to their democratic 
organization was at the center of the American industrial decline. The 
struggle of workers for participation and organization is at the heart 
of the Pittsburgh story. A capitalistic class-warfare economic model. 
that refuses to acknowledge the intelligence and the democratic rights 
of the people who actually do.the work has been the undoing of what. 
was once the world’s most productive .country: Now industrial 
leadership has arguably shifted to China and India where | labor 
conditions resemble the plight of-workers in Pittsburgh a century ago, 
and the United States (especially its future generations) is sliding into 
permanent indebtedness. ` 

For nearly twenty years, a Pittsburgh organization, MAGLEV Inc., 

‘championed and worked for the creation of a 300-mile-an- -hour 
magnetic levitatioh transportation system based on German technology 
that would relieve the congestion of cities, take pressure off our : 
overcrowded airline system, and restore manufacturing to Pittsburgh. 
The adventure in Iraq has put such dreams on hold indefinitely. 
Meanwhile the Chinese took their suitcases full of Yankee dollars and 
bought the German system for the eight-minute eighteen-mile trip 
from the Shanghai airport to center city (attaining a top speed of 275 
miles per hour)-and built it in less than three years. They subsequently 
announced plans to extend the system more than a hundred miles. . 

Pittsburgh is little known or appreciated nationally despite the 
important role that the city played in the rise of U.S. global power. 
Pittsburgh’s birth occurred at the cutting edge of imperial French and 
British expansion into the heartland of the continent. The city’s rapid 
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decline coincided with the recent assumption’ of global imperial power 
by the United States. In between these two eruptions of global 
imperial realities into southwest Pennsylvania flows. a story of 
collective work, struggle, and skill that arguably created the most 
productive region on the earth between 1880 and 1950 considering bee 
diversity and volume of production. 


Plant-closing activists in the 1980s used to refer to what was: 


happening to Pittsburgh and other manufacturing centers as “breaking 
America’s backbone.” Now the once muscular city lies on'the operating 
table surrounded by ideologues. with knives, its public services’ and 
union contracts are of being -eviscerated. While the black’ and: gold 
faithful from coast to coast sport colors in salute to their team, 
Pittsburgh itself is being gutted economically without anesthesia Or 
mercy. 

The glory that is. Pittsburgh today derives. from its stunning Beau 
and historic character, its people and its memories. Sitting in a natural 
amphitheater carved by the three rivers, its hillsides green and leafy, 
its rivers once again filling with fish, its neighborhoods a crazy quilt 
of accommodation with its convoluted geography, the town has 
character and complexity. Pittsburgh has always: been a proud place 
despite the often bitter labor relations that.played a significant role in 
its history. What has remained true is -an’ intense loyalty to this 
rooted locale: its neighborhoods and hollows, its forgotten corners 
and “seldom seens,” its churches, teams, taverns, schools, and unions. 
A loyalty from the heart beats in-the Pittsburgh Nation, ‘at home and 
away, waving the “terrible towel” of memory. 


FF, i 
The dialectical interpretation of development...includes both gradualness 
and leaps, in their transition from one into another and. in their unity....Is. it 
really the case that the history of the earth, its geological history, has been 
without catastrophes, ice ages, earthquakes, “Inundations,” the 
disappearance of dry land beneath the sea, the vanishing of water, and so 


forth?...Of course, we look closely at Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 


Does it, despite the gradualness of evolution, really exclude leaps?... 

The unity of the world does not consist in the unity of its “purpose,” nor 
in the single “world-law” of an all-wise creator (Hegel), but in the mutual 
interrelatedness of -all the world’s aspects, in its materiality developing the 
endless diversity of its properties... 


From this, there-also follows the narrowness of the positivist doctrine of 


uninterrupted progress....The.idea that progress is uninterrupted...is false. So 
too is the idea of universal progress. Comte sees neither interruptions, nor 


destruction, nor a descending line of development. This is a one-sided point 


of view. 
—Nikolai Bukharin, 


o ; Philosophical Arabesques (Monthly Review Press 2005); 348-50 ` 
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.When Zimbabwe attained its first independent government in 1980, 
led: by President Robert Mugabe and liberation fighters of, the 
Zimbabwe African Nationa] Union-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF), there 
were reasons to hope for a bright future. The new country inherited 
significant infrastructure from the prior Rhodesian, settler regime, 
including relatively modern transportation and. communications 
systems and an impressive set of import substitution industries. The 
economy ‘had been built with extensive state support and planning 
(along with .capital controls) to evade UN sanctions. By way of 
reconciliation, Mugabe sought good relations with local.and regional 
capital, while -establishing -economic ties to China and East Bloc 
countries that had supported the liberation struggle.. Roughly 100,000 
white settlers remained in the country, “operating . the commanding 
heights of commerce, finance, industry, mining, and large-scale- 
agriculture, as well as domestic small businesses. The. 1980s witnessed 
rapid growth at.first, then droughts, with 5 percent GDP growth when 
rainy seasons were average or better. Thanks to the construction. of. 
thousands of new clinics and schools, indices of neal and education 
showed marked improvement. 

But 1991 was a turning point for Zimbabwe, as ‘it was for Iraq, the 
Soviet Union, Argentina, India, Cuba, and elsewhere. The United 
States was suddenly the sole superpower, and the IMF, World Bank, 
and General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (later the World Trade 
Organization) wasted no time imposing a global neoliberal iron heel. 
Zimbabwe had significant international debts, and suddenly new debt 
service was “conditioned” on yielding to the global neoliberal 
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dictatorship. The large state sector and’ protected local industries 
inherited from the prior regime were condemned as. “inefficient” and 
an Economic Structural Adjustment Program (ESAP) was adopted by . 
Mugabe with considerable enthusiasm. The results were disastrous. | 
Manufacturing output declined by 40 percent from 1991 to 1995, 
accompanied by a similar decline in workers’ real standard. of living: 
and a dramatic increase in inflation that ravaged savings and those in 
the informal economy. Hunger struck the.countryside. Public education 
and health expenditures shrank at the very moment that the AIDS 
pandemic struck the country. The adult HIV infection rate is over 20 
percent, and according to government figures, about 5,000 people die 
of AIDS-related illnesses each week. More than one thousand 
schoolteachers have died of AIDS since mid-2004, -and the teachers 
union reports that 25 percent of its members:are living with AIDS. The 
great majority can no longer afford the government-subsidized 
antiretroviral therapy, which in any event is available only in the two 
major urban centers. Foreign exchange is scarce, and with domestic 
industry destroyed in the 1990s by ESAP, many consumer goods are 
often unobtainable, from gasoline to sanitary napkins. At one time 
self-sufficient in food grains, Zimbabwe must now import massive 
amounts of cereals from donors to avoid outright starvation in the 
countryside. Through this nightmare the exhausted nationalist Mugabe 
ZANU-PF regime has clung to power, too sick to arrest the 
accelerating decline but yet too strong to die. 

Beginning with the introduction of ESAP, Zimbabwe’s sorei in 
the shrinking organized economy and especially the head office of the 
Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU) have been the center of 
gravity for the country’s political opposition, broadly defined. In 
elections the Mugabe regime resorts to blatant vote-rigging, patronage 
politics, and brutal repression. As the economy disintegrated, the 
regime responded to the consequences (including rural flight to the . 
cities) with force. The mid-2005 Operation Murambatsvina—“clean up ° 

_the .trash”—was one of the more extreme instances, leaving an | 

estimated 300,000 urban families’ uprooted: during the’ cold winter ` 
without warning, their informal township houses and market stalls l 
razed while they were dumped in the countryside. 

Although ZCTU membership has oscillated between just 150,000 
and 200,000 (roughly 15 percent of the employed workforce), in a 
country of approximately 12 million, the labor movement is today the 
most powerful single non-state force in the society. As in Zambia to 
the north during the late 1980s (leading to a change in government in 
1991), and in South Africa from:the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s, 
organized workers could still play the decisive role in this society’s 
slow, painful democratization. Moreover, in advancing a desperately 
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needed anti-neoliberal alternative, a left alliance between labor and 
Zimbabwe’s emerging social movements remains the sole continuing 
hope for a truly democratic. way out of the disaster. 

Over the post-1991 period the ZCTU has oscillated between, on the 
one hand, opposition to neoliberalism and, on the other, anti-Mugabe 
electoral pacts with petit-bourgeois sectors that openly called for 
increased neoliberal measures. A crucial period lies ahead, during 
which -corporatist bait may once again be dangled in front of the 
ZCTU. The prospect of personality-pacting within the petit-bourgeois 
political elite, combining “moderates” from the ruling party and the 
badly-split opposition Movement for Democratic Change, will arise 
when eighty-one-year-old Robert Mugabe is finally—before a scheduled 
2008 presidential election—eased out from his now quarter-century- 
long rule, in part by South African president Thabo Mbeki. (The 
opposition is divided over whether to participate in the November 
election of a new Senate, with the labor-oriented bloc advocating a 
boycott due to the Senate’s illegitimacy and Mugabe’s vote-rigging 
tactics.) Mbeki must also be worried about the potentially parallel 
role of the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU), which 
last-year embarked on a ZCTU solidarity offensive, putting it in direct 
conflict with Mbeki’s African National Congress (ANC). The danger in 
Zimbabwe is that both the established and the new political elites 
seek a transition to a post-Mugabe government that will entail 
marginalizing the popular sector. 


Democratic Challenges, State Responses 


Since Zimbabwe’s formal independence in 1980, the majority of the 
country’s workers and urban poor have come to understand and 
criticize the exhaustion of the national liberation movement’s moral 
standing, the state’s zigzagging economic policies, the ruling party’s 
malgovernance, and Mugabe’s dictatorial tendencies. Workers were 
not as important as the guerrilla army in bringing an end to Rhodesian 
colonial rule in 1980, but.they voted overwhelmingly for ZANU-PF— 
even over the Zimbabwe African People’s Union, led by the late Joshua 
Nkomo, the country’s first national trade union leader—given the 
former’s stronger military presence across the country and its broader- 
based linguistic and cultural links. The honeymoon ended nearly 
immediately, as Mugabe conspired with Anglo American Corporation 
leader Harry Oppenheimer to smash strikes at the company’s Hwange 
colliery and sugar plantations a few weeks after independence. Shortly 
afterwards, Mugabe declared a strike of bakery workers to be “nothing 
short of criminal,” as he reined in potentially explosive urban demands 
for change. 

Long a site of factional conflict and competition in the late colonial 
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period, the labor movement became a key target for ZANU-PF’s 
political restructuring shortly after 1980, following a series of 
widespread and sometimes violently suppressed industrial actions. In 
1981,. the ruling party engineered institutional control over labor by 
welding existing labor centers into the ZCTU and manipulating the 
key leadership positions. Debased by direct political intervention, 
unaccountable union leadership and an increasingly . hostile labor 
regime put in place by government, the new. national labor center 
crashed by the mid-1980s under the weight of corruption, conflict 
among political factions, and growing unpopularity among workers. 
They saw few results produced by the politically ensnared ° 
organization. A significant factor was the rise of a new generation of 

_ union activists, slowly moving into affiliate positions of authority, who . 
were in place to demand greater accountability to workers. By 1987 a 
new ZCTU leadership emerged from the ranks of the labor center’s 
affiliates, including ZCTU Secretary General Morgan Tsvangirai from 
the mines and President Gibson Sibanda from the railways. 

Slowly, the ZCTU began to nurture a degree of autonomy from the 
ruling party, reflected in the formation of public alliances with other 
groups—especially students—petitioning the state over the fading of 
progressive values and over the first revelations of corruption in the 
ruling party and civil service’ While ZANU-PF maintained the 
rhetorical pretense of a socialist development program, this presented 
few serious points of conflict. But with the ruling party’s shift to the 
right at the end of the 1980s, confirmed by its wholesale adoption of 
ESAP, the labor movement’s growing autonomy, grassroots popularity, 
and vociferous skepticism about adjustment represented an important 
obstacle for ZANU-PF. 

Already in 1989, Tsvangirai was jailed briefly after he endorsed 
strident student protests against government corruption and 
multinational corporate influence. As structural adjustment bit harder, 
Mugabe: introduced labor laws that severely restricted collective 
bargaining and other union activities. The government used security 
forces to disrupt peaceful demonstrations against structural adjustment 
and the labor regulations. A decade of unprecedented industrial and 
social action was launched, featuring a wave of public and private 
sector industrial actions in the mid 1990s that soon grew to include 
nationwide “political actions” against govemment intransigence, 
unaccountability, and mismanagement. 

In the first national strikes since 1948, commerce and industry 
were brought to halt in “stay-aways” on three occasions during 1997- 
98. In December 1997, more than one million workers, management, 
informal sector entrepreneurs, and civil servants left work and joined, 
street demonstrations to protest new levies and taxies imposed by the 
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„government to.cover the unbudgeted costs of a secret, enormous 
payout deal struck between President Mugabe and “war veterans”—a 
move provoked by public revelations of high-level political corruption 
in draining a war veterans injuries compensation fund dry. Follow-up 
strikes in 1998 were equally successful. in attracting broad-based 
support across social and economic interest groups. Again, the ruling 
party and its allies responded with violence backed by increasingly ` 
exclusionary, nationalist posturing. In December 1997 Tsvangirai was 
severely assaulted in his office by suspected ZANU-PF militants, and 
in March 1998 the ZCTU’s Bulawayo offices were firebombed. 

“IMF Riots” occurred in Harare periodically during the 1990s, as in 
so many other Third World settings. Finally, Zimbabwe’s creative 
worker, NGO, social movement, women’s, youth, student, church, and 
media activists unified in search of programmatic action, through the 
February 1999 “National Working People’s Agenda for Change”. 
convention. This seminal meeting issued a progressive platform, which 
inspired its leading participants to form a new party, soon known as 
the Movement for Democratic Change (MDC). But within months of 
its September 1999 launch, the MDC revealed ambiguities. On the one 
hand, Tsvangirai worked hard to build local structures. On the other, 
the MDC attracted funding and support from the black petit- 
bourgeoisie and white elites, and found dubious international allies.. 

In many ways, contemporary Zimbabwe politics date from the 
pivotal moment in February 2000 when an alliance of diverse civil- 
society ‘organizations .including the ZCTU. and its National 
Constitutional Assembly allies defeated the government in a 
constitutional referendum. It was the first referendum in the country’s 
history, and the first-ever defeat of ZANU-PF in a national.poll. The 
result sent shock waves through the ruling establishment and with 
parliamentary elections looming in June 2000 precipitated a series of 
deeply destabilizing events—including the invasion by veterans of the 
liberation war of settler-owned commercial farms, and eventually 
mines and other productive enterprises. Since then, state institutions 
have been dramatically restructured, and the militarization of society 
has altered the nature of both the ruling-class alliance within the 
political hierarchy and the terrain of civil-society activism. By these 
and other means, new challenges have emerged for the consolidation 
of the labor movement’s political-economic agenda since 2000. 

The state’s onslaught on the MDC’s structures, leadership, and 
rank and file did not eliminate the opposition, but nonetheless severely 
constrained the party’s capacities on the ground. Some commentators 
focus narrowly on leadership politics within the MDC and highlight 
significant dangers for popular constituencies in the MDC’s apparent 
confusion over whether to advocate social democracy or neoliberalism, 
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as well as internal divisions between competing blocs. Optimists rebut 
by reminding us of the amorphous nature of the party membership, 
institutional structures, and leadership, and the continuing open-ended 
debates on these issues throughout the party. Most important may be 
the comparatively large influence of union structures and members 
within lower and middle ranks of the party, although many leading 
MDC politicians are professionals, especially lawyers. 

Mainstream observers also tend to focus inordinate attention upon 
the unfolding ZANU-PF leadership scuffle, often reducing political 
processes to ethnic loyalties. For some, the problem of “governance” 
can allegedly be solved by a transition to a more moderate ruling- 
party leadership and perhaps augmented by the integration of 
opposition forces into government. This is the solution long sought by 
the South African government, which in turn gives MDC leaders 
periodic (false) hope that Mbeki will put substantial pressure on 
Mugabe to cut a deal. But in the process, fundamental aspects of 
restructuring in state and civil society that have occurred since 2000 
mostly fell off the radar screen. The political and institutional 
restructuring of the state, the continuing realignments in the domestic 
economy, and the impact of both on the array of social forces in civil 
society pose extreme challenges to the labor movement and to any 
politically progressive project for the medium term. 

The old semi-developmental/welfarist state of the 1980s, 
undermined by 1990s structural adjustment, has since been 
transfigured by irregular militarization. This has involved the removal 
or marginalization of professional state functionaries in key command 
posts and the placement of personnel from the state security agencies 
and informal paramilitaries into positions of effective public authority. 
Evidence is found in the rebirth of the land-invading war veterans as a 
paramilitary grouping patronized by the ruling party; the restructuring 
of local commands within the Zimbabwe Republic Police to bring into 
positions of authority personnel linked to ZANU-PF; the increasing 
role of the Zimbabwe National Army in “policing” and suppressing 
opposition voices inside Zimbabwe; and the creation of a second 
paramilitary organization in the form of the national youth brigades. 
Through these instruments the opposition been attacked and in many 
areas physically decimated. In addition, they reflect the subordination 
of state institutions to the short-term political needs of the ZANU-PF 
leadership. 

The new wave of militarization facilitated the entrenchment of more 
direct partisan control over public administration, and it 
deprofessionalized Zimbabwe’s once-impressive state bureaucracy. 
Physical assaults, threats, and intimidation against senior and junior 
civil servants, public sector professionals (including teachers, doctors, 
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and nurses), magistrates and High Court judges, defense attorneys, 
and public prosecutors, among others, have been widely reported. In | 
many instances—for example, the expulsion from their posts of senior 
government administrators by war veterans, and.attacks on legal 
professionals by ruling-party supporters in the presence of the police— 
it appears that one aim of this: violence has been to profile the 
irregular powers enjoyed by the ruling party and exercised with 
impunity, as a warning signal to’ potential opponents. In addition, 
Mugabe has introduced a series of extremely regressive laws regulating 
media and information institutions, rights to public.assembly, modes 
- of political party financing and organization, and, more recently, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs). Highly partisan forms of selective 
and strategic “justice” have been deployed in attacking the opposition, 
its perceived supporters in civil society, and the wider terrain of local 
communities. } 

Aside from ubiquitous militarization, state capacity has been weak 
and uneven. State-directed experiments have been tried without 
adequate administrative competence. Key institutional elements ‘in 
ZANU-PF’s early and modest developmental project—the local health- 
care system, educational institutions, local: consulting structures, 
etc.—were financially and administratively undermined during the era 
of structural adjustment. Subsequently, the widespread “cleansing” of 
large sections of the education sector of perceived. government 
opponents—since many teachers Spor the MDC—reduced school 
access and quality. 

In the face of the deepening crisis, favored ZANU-PF elements have 
gained new power in the domestic economy. High level state 
corruption dates to the 1980s, but since 2000 has worsened because 
the “fast-track” land redistribution program entails reallocation of 
large-scale agricultural capital assets in a climate of low transparency 
and high partisanship under ZANU-PF’s direction. Major political and 
economic benefits have accrued to ZANU-PF clients. These benefits 
range from the former white-owned commercial farms (nearly 90 
percent of white and corporate-owned farms turned over since 2000) 
to sections of the once substantial collection of state corporations and 
public infrastructure, including the national power grid, public 
telephone and telecommunications network, national radio and 
television monopoly, national railway, and commercial plantations and 
forestry holdings. Several dozen of the major state corporations were 
slated for privatization during the early 1990s by structural adjustment 
planners, but only a few were sold off at the time, in a more or less 
public fashion. Currently, in contrast, key assets—energy, telecoms, 
and transport among them—are being quietly acquired by interests 
associated with the ruling party, through direct means and through 
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other avenues such as special-access licensing, leasing, and insider 
trading. 

The opaque hamei of the reshaped ZANU-PF state leaves details 
about the full extent of asset stripping mostly unaccounted for. ZANU- 
PF’s private fire sale has compounded continuing disinvestment by the 
state in institutions servicing the social sector—and moreover, the 
increasing diversion of. public resources away from social spending 
towards the security sector. In the process, elements of a parasitical 
“briefcase businessmen” elite have emerged through renewed deepening 
primitive accumulation which will pose a major barrier to labor’s 
agenda in coming years. 


New Popular Responses 


Many in:the political and civic opposition have failed to take full 
cognizance of the implications of the state’s structural transformation, 
and some would say, for good reason: the. key challenges posed by the 
state transformation involve the opposition’s very survival. However, 
the labor movement has, arguably, better positioned itself to resist the 
implications of the ongoing state restructuring, thanks to its 
resistance to privatization and support of popular demands for the 

‘restitution of social and economic rights. This occurs both through 
daily practice within the labor movement ‘and in the ZCTU’s role in 
broader social-civil-society-coalitions. Hence the labor movement is 
mapping out policy terrain and strategies that are independent of, and 
on occasion at odds with, those of the MDC—notably on issues of 
economic policy, where factions of the MDC continue still to advocate 
neoliberal ‘policies. 

At the same time, the ZCTU has shown a willingness to defend its 
positions through periodic mass action, despite continuing state 
attacks: Notwithstanding a failure of nerve immediately after the 2002 
presidential election theft, the ZCTU subsequently led or participated 
in a series of strikes and demonstrations, especially in 2003-04. Alone 
and in conjunction with civic allies and the left flank of the MDC,.the 
ZCTU continues to represent a problem for ZANU-PF’s reconfigured 
elitist nationalist. project, challenging the regime’s claims of; -having 
delivered “national justice” through the economically disastrous and 
politically chaotic land redistribution program. Labor also influences 
MDC and wider civil-society debates by insisting on redistribution, 
arguing for state rebuilding, and pressing demands for social and 
economic rights -of -a more tangible, popular kind than - those 
propagated by the ruling party. 

In reply, the state has been uncompromising, meting out repeated 
detentions, beatings, and threats against (and in some instance, the 
torture of) senior ZCTU officials, trade union leaders, and. activists. 
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At the same time, the state is undermining the ZCTU from within 
labor, through attempts (mostly unsuccessful) to establish a ZANU- 
PF-linked counter-labor center, the so-called Zimbabwe Federation of 
Trade Unions (ZFIU). For a time headed by prominent Harare war ` 
veteran Joseph Chinotimba, the ZFTU developed few structures on the 
ground and instead relied -upon violence, threats, and’ state support to 
sustain its presence financially and organizationally. Preying on more 
vulnerable sectors of workers—in rural plantation agriculture and 
mining, for example—the ZFTU leveraged irregular access to workers 
(and revenue) by means of press-gang tactics. Their cadres, include 
war veterans and other ZANU-PF-linked paramilitaries. It seems clear 
that without’ support from the state and parental, the ZFTU 
would disappear. l 

‘The ‘medium and long-term consequences of restructuring, de- 
democratization, and in some instances gutting of the state during the 
current period are profound.. While mainstream commentators have 
focused on the need for a leadership transition in ZANU-PF, the more 
substantial issue of state/society form is left largely unaddressed. 
Although ZCTU leaders have sometimes sought relief in corporatist 
institutions, these have systematically failed to deliver. 

Indeed, the more likely outcome of the current political. trajectory 
is a deal which leaves out labor. Other forces in civil society, lacking 
accountability to (and representation of) an identifiable . popular 
constituency, will more readily entertain an elite transition acceptable 
to the dominant faction .of the ruling-party leadership, recently- ` 
empowered security apparatuses, black business circles, and regional . 
power brokers like Mbeki. Therein lies a critical role for regional and 
international trade union organizations: shoring up both the 
institutional integrity and political-economic agenda of the ZCTU. Can 
the Johannesburg-based COSATU begin a meaningful program of 
solidarity, given the federation’s formal Alliance porinersnp with 
Mbeki’s ANC? 


‘Factoring in South Africa 


Beyond conjunctural moments such as the March 2005 election, the 
highest-profile way in which South -Africa’s influence is brought to 
bear on Zimbabwe may be via a bilateral lending relationship—to force 
economic liberalization and political “normalization” (as Pretoria put 
it)—and diplomatically through the African Union. That body’s 
neoliberal political-economic strategy, the New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development (NEPAD), was endorsed by the Bush administration as 
“philosophically spot-on.” It was launched by Mbeki and his closest 
ally, Nigerian president Olusegon Obasanjo, in October 2001. Mugabe 
initially opposed NEPAD as an extension of the imperialist project into 
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Africa. But within a year, Mugabe and his foreign minister Stan 
‘Mudenge were. visited by Pretoria’s foreign minister, Nkosazana 
Dlamini-Zuma, and a few days later, finance minister Herbert Murerwa 
proclaimed in his budget speech that it was “critical that Zimbabwe 
remains part of this [NEPAD] process.” 

As a reward, in February 2003, Dlamini-Zuma stated, “We will 
never criticize Zimbabwe.” The NEPAD secretariat’s Dave Malcomson, 
responsible for international liaison and coordination, then admitted 
to a reporter, “Wherever we go, Zimbabwe is thrown at us as the 
reason why NEPAD’s a joke.” 

To illustrate, Mbeki failed in his March 2003 attempt to have 
Zimbabwe readmitted to the Commonwealth group of former British 
colonies, following the March 2002 election-related suspension. He 
then tried to ensure Mugabe would be invited to the December 2003 ` 
meeting of the Commonwealth in Abuja, but lost more ground even 
among his standard African allies. Indeed, Zimbabwe was suspended 
indefinitely, leaving Mugabe immediately to announce at a ZANU-PF 
congress that Zimbabwe would quit the organization. Mbeki, clearly 
bitter upon his return home, helped craft a statement issued by the 
Southern African Development Community plus Uganda, complaining 
that unnamed Commonwealth members were “dismissive, intolerant 
and rigid.” Throughout 2004, similar displays of Mbeki-Mugabe 
solidarity occurred, culminating in the November veto by South 
Africa’s United Nations representative of a Human Rights Commission 
condemnation of Zimbabwe’s repressive regime. 

The most striking case of Pretoria’s support for Harare was’ the 
offer of a $500 million’ loan last August, apparently at the urging of 
the World Bank. A large amount was meant to repay the International 
Monetary Fund, to which Zimbabwe’s arrears reached $200 million by 
mid-2005. Mugabe initially rejected Mbeki’s offer and instead 
scrounged $135 million in hard currency from internal sources—by 
depriving most Zimbabweans of gasoline and food imports—so as to 
make a down payment on the arrears. 

Aside from the futile top-down financial power politics, the most 
significant recent bottom-up development in South African-Zimbabwe 
relations was labor solidarity. When several COSATU leaders arrived 
in Harare in October 2004 to meet the ZCTU and other activists, they 
were quickly arrested, driven 600 kilometers to the South African 
border, and dumped there in the middle of the night. The ANC 
responded by criticizing the South African union leaders. The ANC’s 
leading official, Kgalema Motlanthe (himself formerly a mineworker 
leader), said: “They go there with the intention of defying a country’s 
laws and they make it known. This has value for the newspapers but it 
has very little to do with familiarizing yourself with the situation.” 
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One of Mbeki’s chief aides, Joel Netshitenzhe, dismissed with ridicule 
the eviction of the COSATU fact-finding mission: “If we allowed 
ourselves to be diverted by sideshows we might lose sight of the 
ball.” 

Refusing to be intimidated, COSATU sent a high-profile delegation 
in February 2005 which was evicted immediately. “The. Zimbabwean 
. government’s action confirms reports that it is contemptuous of human 
rights and civil liberties,” COSATU stated in a follow-up session with 
the ZCTU in a border town: “We will not abandon our colleagues in 
Zimbabwe in their hour of need.” The result, notwithstanding 
hysterical opposition from the ANC Youth League—on this issue, loyal 
to Mbeki, and in turn to Mugabe—was COSATU’s threat to barricade 
‘the Zimbabwe-South Africa border during the run-up to the election. 
The threat was downgraded to a picket during the run-up to the 
March 2005 election. 

There was similar ambiguity within South Africa’s independent left. 
At the opening of a mass demonstration of nearly 20,000 against. the 
Johannesburg World Summit on Sustainable Development in 2002, a 
leader of the Landless People’s Movement (LPM) called: out from the 
stage, “Viva Robert Mugabe, Viva! Viva ZANU-PF, Viva!”:to applause 
from a large rural delegation. In response, Trevor Ngwane (nephew of 
the assassinated Zimbabwean liberation leader Herbert Chitepo), who 
is a key figure in the country’s main radical urban social movement, 
the Anti-Privatization Forum (APF), took the microphone: “While we 
are happy to have unity with the landless, we respectfully disagree on 
the matter of Mugabe. He is a dictator and he.has killed many 
Zimbabweans.” In early 2005, the LPM, APF, and Jubilee South Africa 

engaged in a joint fact-finding mission to Zimbabwe on. the shared 
` premise that Mugabe was a repressive dictator. Even though they did 
-not have a consensus statement on the election, South Africa’s leftist 
movements agree that both urban and rural social movement solidarity 
must be established for the long haul. 

Time will tell whether short-term border pickets and other 
contentious acts of: labor solidarity, in the context of ongoing 
structural adjustment in South Africa, might drive a wedge between 
the ANC and COSATU, not dissimilar to that of ZANU-PF and the 
ZCTU during the late 1990s. Mugabe’s tainted victory at the March 31 
parliamentary poll only fueled a growing South African-Zimbabwe 
solidarity movement, one which has gathered widespread support 
through a South African left that is otherwise divided on most 
strategic issues. 


Whose Internationalism? 
ZANU-PF is itself in crisis over Mugabe’s successor, as reflected in 
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a spectacular February 2005 purge of former information minister 
Jonathan Moyo and.a dozen high-ranking politicians in his orbit. The 
main tension concerned whether parliamentary speaker Emmerson 
Mnangagwa or long-time minister Joyce Mujuru—wife of Mugabe’s 
‘most trusted military chief—would gain a vice-presidency; the latter 
won in spite of a conspiratorial effort led by Moyo. But ZANU-PF’s 
internal chaos does not derail Mugabe’s desperate search for 
‘legitimacy, according to socialist commentator Briggs Bomba: “The 
party is doing everything to regain the confidence of international 
capital, and to reintegrate with the ‘international community.’ Reserve 
Bank Governor Gideon Gono is leading efforts to liberalize not just the 
monetary system but the whole economy and to re-engage international 
institutions like the IMF and the World Bank. Politically the party is 
softening its attack on western powers, as by the recent IMF debt 
repayments.” 

In this confusing context, certainly the biggest challenge for 
Zimbabwean labor isto survive so it can fight another day and in the 
process. to strengthen links to left-leaning allies in community 
organizations and social movements. The society’s dangerous drift 
may only be reversed once labor and its progressive civic allies set the 
opposition’s agenda firmly to the left. 

. In the midst of the brief threat that Zimbabwe might be expelled 
from. the IMF, a leading MDC figure saw fit publicly to ask the IMF to 
impose on Zimbabwe “a wide range of reforms designed.to strengthen 
the private’ sector and the market mechanism.” The MDC division is, 
at surface level, over whether or not to participate in electoral politics. 
But the split also reflects the incoherent coalition of ZCTU and‘civil- 
society leftists with political elites and neoliberals who are unabashed 
in seeking support from the Bretton Woods Institutions and the Blair 
and Bush regimes. The goal of the imperial powers is the creation of a 
“corporatist” coalition between the MDC and “reasonable” ZANU-PF 
figures based on an “elite-transition” program that reintegrates 
Zimbabwe into the U.S.-UK world order. Mbeki prefers to let ZANU- 

_ PF retain power, with a post-Mugabe regime-guided by the business 
bloc around the neoliberal central banker Gono and potentially led by 
former finance minister Simba Makoni. 

In late October 2005, the ZCTU held a workshop of its leadership. 
The ZCTU leadership resolved that “[mJarket-based economic 
strategies, which have caused untold problems for the working people 
of Zimbabwe and elsewhere, especially women and children, shouldbe 
discontinued...” that “[t]he current pro-globalisation | regional 
integration should be replaced by a  solidarity-based regional 
integration which promotes industrial development and- protects 
national economies from the adverse impacts of globalisation”, and 
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that “[e]fforts to liberalise economies through negotiations on 
Economic Partnership Agreements, World Trade Organisation and 
especially the Doha Development Round of negotiations and the 
forthcoming 6th WTO Ministerial scheduled for Hong Kong in 
December 2005 should be resisted.” ` 

This stand is the basis for renewed: ea leadership by the ZCTU. 
The union structures will have to transcend their current ability to call 
periodic but generally containable mass stay-aways, and target more - 
surgical parts of the regime’s capacity without risking decapitation by 
ZANU-PF and its paramilitaries. And while increasirig its technical 
inputs into programmatic work by civil society, the ZCTU will need to 
avoid the temptation of potential corporatist deals associated with an 
Mbeki-style elite transition. 

Still ahead on the immediate horizon are major socio-political 
upheavals, ranging from renewed fights for control over both the ruling 
party and opposition, to intensified austerity once the inflationary era 
subsides, in the ‘context. of potentially voracious South African 
subimperial accumulation. , 

International solidarity, of the sort COSATU ‘has begun, will 
enhance the survival capacity of Zimbabwean labor (and its left civil- 
society allies) in the face of legal and extralegal repression. The 
‘eventual success of a mass-based and labor-led movement at one and 

‘the same time for democracy and against neoliberalism and 
imperialism would have the most it sigallicant consequences for all of 
Southern Africa. 


‘Notes for Further Reading 


Amid a barrage of largely shallow, mainstream-oriented publications about 
Zimbabwe and especially Robert Mugabe over the past five years, there emerged a 
diverse and largely progressive set of book-length studies on contemporary politics 
and political economy, including D. Moore & T. Leddy, eds., Zimbabwe: Crisis and 
Transition (Pietermaritzburg: University of KwaZulu-Natal Press, forthcoming); B. 
Raftopoulos & T. Savage, Zimbabwe: Injustice and Political Reconciliation (Cape 
Town: Institute for Justice and Reconciliation, 2005); P. Bond & M. Manyanya, 
Zimbabwe’s Plunge: Exhausted Nationalism, Neoliberalism and the Search for Social 
Justice (London: Merlin Press; Pietermaritzburg: University of KwaZulu-Natal Press; 
and Harare: Weaver Press, 2003); H. Campbell, Reclaiming Zimbabwe: The Exhaustion 
of the Patriarchal Model of Liberation (Cape Town: David Philip; and Trenton: Africa 
World Press, 2003); A. Hammer, B. Raftopoulos & S. Jensen, eds., Zimbabwe’s 
Unfinished Business: Rethinking Land, State and Nation in the Context of Crisis 
(Harare: Weaver Press, 2003); M. Manyanya, ed., NEPAD’s Zimbabwe Test: Why the 
New Partnership for Africa’s Development is Already Failing (Harare: Zimbabwe 
Coalition on Debt and Development, 2003); S. Dansereu, ed., special issue of Labor, 
Capital and Society 33, no. 2 (2001); B. Rutherford Working on the Margins: Black 

. Workers, White Farmers in Post-Colonial Zimbabwe (Harare: Weaver Press, 2001); 
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J. Alexander et al, Violence and Memory: One Hundred Years in the “Dark Forests” of 
Matabeleland (Oxford: James Currey, 2001); and T. Bowyer-Bower & C. Stoneman, 
Land Reform in Zimbabwe: Constraints and Prospects (Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing 
Company, 2003); 

The most important trade union compilations are B. Raftopoulos & L. Sachikonye, 
eds., Striking Back: The Labour Movement and the Post-Colonial State in Zimbabwe 
1980-2000 (Harare: Weaver Press, 2001); and P. Yeros, Labour Struggles for Alternative 
Economics in Zimbabwe: Trade Union Nationalism and Internationalism in a Global 
Era (Harare: Southern African Political Economic Series Monograph Series, 2001). 





(continued from inside back cover) 


10. People, representatives of people and political parties are the real 
bulwark of nationalism. We are committed to protecting our independence, 
national unity and sovereignty, and safeguarding geographical integrity. It is 
our responsibility to maintain cordial relationship with all nations in the 
world-especially with our neighbors, India and China- based on the 
principle of peaceful co-existence. We appeal to all patriotic Nepalis to’ be 
wary of the Mandale brand of nationalism preached by the monarch and his 
sycophants to protect their rule and interest. We also appeal to the Nepali 
people and international community to provide help to our hokeaiank 
movement. 


ll. We also appeal to all people, civil society members, professional 
‘communities, various sister organizations, journalists and intellectuals to 
participate actively in the people’s peaceful movement launched under the 
common agreement based on democracy, peace, prosperity, social 
transformation, and the nation’s sovereignty. ; 


12. The parties and Maoists have also agreed to probe into past incidents 
and take action against the guilty. In future, if any problem occurs among 
political parties, the concerned high level leaders shall discuss and settle 
the issues amicably through dialogue. k 

Nov 22, 2005 


The language of the agreement will require clarification in practice. 
Particularly worth noting is that in Point 5, “t]he Maoists have also agreed 
to return the houses and physical properties of people and party cadres 
seized unjustifiably.” We are sure that usurers and feudal landlords (still a 
major force in the Terai) will stop at nothing in an attempt to reclaim debts 
and rents abolished in the liberated countryside, despite the ‘explicit 
restriction to physical property seized unjustifiably. Whether house or land 
not occupied and worked by the owner should be returned must be a 
question for democratic decision in the elections to ‘the constituent 
assembly, not before. We have little doubt as to the democratic verdict of 
‘the people of Nepal. The experience of the Telangana peoples struggle 
teaches that unless this feudal ownership of land is smashed, the 
establishment of even bourgeois democracy would be a matter of declaration 
only. 

(continued on page 63) 
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Kathy Kelly’s Chispa 


VIJAY PRASHAD 


Kathy Kelly, Other Lands Have Dreams: From Baghdad to Pekin 
` Prison (Oakland & Petrolia, Calif.: Counterpunch € & AK Press, . 
2005), 168 pages, paper $14.95. 


Let us kill off youth 
“For the sake of truth. 


We who are old know what truth is— 
Truth is a bundle of lies 
Tied together and sterilized— 


A war-makers’ bait for unwise youth 
To kill off each other 

For the sake of i 

Truth. 


` —Langston Hughes; “Comment on War,” The Crisis, June 1940 


For almost ten years Kathy Kelly has walked the wards of Iraq’s 
hospitals. She sits beside the beds of ailing children’ and tells them 
that she is sorry that her country has brought them such pain. She 
then gathers their family and apologizes to them as well. Her letters’ 
from Iraq; many published on the Internet during the late'1990s and 
into the 2000s, carried tales of these victims of the long U.S. war on 
Iraq. From her we got their names and fragments of their stories: we 
read of the tragic death of seven-month-old Zayna who was emaciated 
by nutritional marasmus, of Shehadah who might get heart surgery but 
no time in the hospital to recover, and of Miladh and Zaineb who had 
to fashion their imaginations around the daily bombardments that 
brought them “fréedom.” From Kathy Kelly we learned about this long 
war, about its impact on the ordinary people of Iraq, about the 
embargo’s victims, the war’s victims, and the occupation’s victims. 


I am grateful to Elisabeth B. Armstrong for her valuable comments on this review, 
which is written in memory of Father Luis Olivares for his example, 


Vijay Prashad teaches international studies at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Connecticut. His next book is Darker Nations: The Rise and Fall of the Third 
World (The New Press, 2006). 
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Her new book ‘is a collection of her antiwar journalism (with a long 
excursus on-her-time in jail for her antiwar activism). 

Kelly is part of a tribe of antiwar journalists who are also antiwar 
activists, although she is exemplary. She, along with other members of 
the organization she leads—Voices in the Wilderness (VIW), founded 
in 1995—went to Iraq to make connections with Iraqis, as human 
beings, as they roamed the country with hearts open wide ‘to its 
sorrows and frustrations. While some had come as Human Shields, 
others, in small groups, had come as ambassadors of an America 
without arms. They wanted to reach out to civilians, comfort them, 
and through their work create the bridges to a future reconciliation 
between antagonistic peoples. Right after the fall. of Baghdad, this is 
just what the Californian activist Marla Ruzicka thought when she and 
Faiz al-Salaam created Campaign for Innocent Victims in Conflict 
(CIVIC). Ruzicka’s tragic death made the mainstream media briefly 
cover her actions, but they didn’t embed her in the larger activist 
community in which she worked. She became the martyr for all that 
America had forsaken in the Bush strategy, and given that she had 
tried to “work within the system,” she became an easier figure for 
them to lionize momentarily. The pumice stone of corporate media is 
less able to work on Kelly. Her rough edges are ontological. 

This is why the liberal journalist Jon Lee Anderson described her 
so ambivalently, for she, unlike he, had no qualms about where she 
stood. Whereas Anderson, the war journalist, wanted to see “both 
sides” of every question, Kelly, the antiwar journalist, wanted only to 
see through the eyes of the most affected by war. Early in Anderson’s 
book (The Fall of Baghdad, Penguin, 2004), in the days before the U:S. 
bombardment began, he visited the VIW delegation camped out at the 
al-Fanar Hotel in Baghdad. The hotel, whose name means the 
Lighthouse, had become a shelter for journalists, freebooters, and 
tourists (including Nick Berg, who had come to Iraq to make his 
fortune, but was executed-by some insurgents in mid-2004). At the al- 
Fanar, Anderson met Kelly, whom he described snidely as “an ardent 
pacifist?” who had become “very popular with the Baathist 
nomenklatura.” Anderson had imagined Kelly as “a female equivalent 
of [former U.S. Attorney General] Ramsey Clark, well intentioned but 
morally blind, one of those Americans with a pathological belief in the 
ultimate evil of the US government, someone willing to defend any 
cause just to oppose the United States’ policies.” That this is a faulty 
description of Kelly (not to mention Clark) is shown less than a page 
later where Anderson indicates that she is deeply opposed to Saddam 
Hussein’s regime, and he quotes her to this effect: “I’ve always 
acknowledged that there’s palpable fear here and that human, rights 
arent respected.” His unfair caricature arises perhaps because Kelly 
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refuses to describe war as a coin with two and only two sides. She 
sees nothing worthwhile in the regimes of-both Bush and Hussein and 
finds her truth in the aspirations of ordinary people. 

Mainstream war journalists embedded themselves either with the 
U.S. military or else with its ideology. John Burns, of the New York 
Times, shared a hotel with Anderson in Baghdad, and both traveled 
together in the city. Burns offered boilerplate reports that disputed 
Iraqi government officials, while offering little criticism of U.S. 
officialdom. Unlike this kind of war journalism, Anderson, to his 
credit, went among non-official Iraqis to find out what the war.meant 
to them. He visited the family of his assistant, shopkeepers, urchins; 
doctors and their clinics, and one’man in particular who anchors his 
narrative: Ala Bashir, a plastic surgeon who had become Saddam 
Hussein’s favorite sculptor. Whereas Kelly spoke from the eyes of the 
average, war-weary, and terrified Iraqis, Anderson told the story from 
the eyes of a well-settled Iraqi intellectual who had much to lose from 
the overthrow of Saddam Hussein and who yet was uneasy with Ba’ath 
dominium. Anderson can be ‘ironic, whereas Kelly is always ° 
impassioned and painful, and‘ because the conditions demand it, 
repetitious. How much suffering among how many children can one 
read? Precisely because of the ubiquity of the pain, and the ease with 
which we create screens around ourselves, this drip-drip-drip method 
is indispensable. In Kelly’s book neither the U.S. government nor the 
Iraqi government is the hero of the story. The only heroes are the 
people’ who overcome fear to create solidarity and who fight for 
survival at all costs.? 

The failure- of even the best liberal journalism, comes in Andersona 
encounter with Dr. Jawad el-Ali, a doctor at Basra’s hospital. When 
Dr. el-Ali. met the journalist John Pilger he told Pilger that the 
‘depleted uranium shells used in the 1991 Gulf War had created “the 
seeds of our death.”* Now, he told Jon Lee Anderson about the high 


cancer rates, but the skeptical ‘New Yorker writer offered little . 


empathy. Instead, “I challenged him, asking him whether some of the 
cancer increases might have come-from Iraq’s use of chemical weapons 
during the war with Iran.” Ordinarily that might have been an 
intelligent question, because Saddam Hussein’s armed forces did use 
chemical weapons of all kinds during the decade long conflict with 
Iran. However, in Basra, the question sounded both uninformed and 
dogmatically in need of “balance” despite the facts. Dr. el-Ali offered 
the only riposte available to an overworked, harassed man whose 
people had been in a state of war with the U.S. for a decade. “He 
shot me a sharp look and replied evenly, ‘I know nothing about that. I 
believe that there was an American aggression against an Iraqi 
chemical weapons site, which I think was intentional, although they’ve 
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said they regretted it. Anyway, most of the cancers, while some may 
have been caused by chemicals, show radiation sources, indicating 
depleted uranium.” 

Two facts stand out against Anderson’s challenge: forty tons of 
depleted uranium remained in Iraq and Kuwait after the 1991 war, and 
cancer rates increased by 700 percent between 1991 and 1994. Surely, 
even without dogmatic fury against the U.S. government, one could 
see that the tragedy raised by Dr. el-Ali had everything to do with the 
Allied bombardment and little to do with whatever other tragedies 
were inflicted by the Ba’ath on the Iraqi population. Anderson, and 
much U.S. commentary, shies fundamentally away from the suffering of 
the Iraqi people. They treat the entire sanctions regime with a rigid. 
dualism that replicates, but predates, Bush’s post-9/l1 mantra: either 
you are with us or against us. If you do not believe that the U.S. 
government is right then you are an apologist for Saddam Hussein. 
This is the entire logic of the sanctions regime: that a stranglehold on 
Iraq will cripple Saddam Hussein and chase him from power. As 
Michael Eisenstadt of the Washington Institute for Near East Policy 
put it, the sanctions “could keep Saddam on the defensive and create 
an atmosphere of crisis and tension.” Kathy Kelly reads this report on 
the road between Baghdad and Mosul and comments, “I wonder if Mr. 
Eisenstadt knows that more than one person lives in Iraq”? The point 
of view of the ordinary Iraqi, as eager to make a life as to make 
history perhaps, is ignored. The Bush assault on Iraq starting in 2003 
was also predicated on this logic: that the overthrow of “Saddam” and 
his capture would be the end of the war. The ongoing “insurgency” 
(resistance) is a testament to the failure of this logic. There are many 
kinds of Iraqis, of various political persuasions, and most of them 
came to despise the U:S. government during the sanctions’ regime, 
long before this occupation began. Because Kathy Kelly writes from 
theit point of view, this is her insight. 

Kathy Kelly is a pacifist who believes that war is always bad and 
that its “unintended consequences” can always be anticipated. War, on 
that score alone, is immoral. We don’t get any of that liberal duplicity 
that asks for all means to be “exhausted” before war, which wants to 
keep the sword aloft while deferring what it concedes is perhaps 
necessary (this was John Kerry’s line). The Kelly line is far clearer. 
With a long history of opposition to U.S. interventions in Central 
America and the insanity of nuclear détente, Kelly went to the Iragi- 
Kuwaiti border in 199] to create a peace barrier against the tsunami of 
U.S. military force. The peace teams that went to the border then 
crafted relationships with ordinary Iraqis who lived in nearby villages 
and towns, and in the subsequent decade and a half Kelly and her 
friends cultivated these friendships. Her opposition to the sanctions 
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regime came from those connections—as she, and her comrades, saw 
that the sanctions killed about five to six thousand children per month 
(in 1999, UNICEF released a Child and Maternal Mortality Survey that . 
confirmed these statistics). The first half of Kelly’s book tells the 
story of much of this pain, but, as Kelly notes, “Although we may be 
tempted to feel pessimistic, Iraq’s children can ill afford our despair.” 
The sanctions regime was, for Kelly, war by other means, and here not 
a war against the Republican Guard or “Saddam,” but a war against 
Iraq’s children and their parents. 

The severe effects of the sanctions tell us as much about the U.S. 
government as they do about how the Ba’ath cannibalized the state. 
Incensed by the sanctions itself, Kelly is unable to offer any 
perspective on the reason for the acute pain borne by the population. 
Cuba is also under a sanctions regime, although not as fiercely 
operated, and yet there has not been the complete medical collapse. 
Part of the reason for this is that the Cuban regime, despite its many 
problems, thrives on virtuosity. To cover the deficit in importable 
goods, the regime has sought to rely both on a progressive social 
ecological strategy and on the promotion of a regressive tourism. The 
health collapse has not been as acute as it was in Iraq because of the 
“social medicine” approach pursued by the health ministry (originally 
called Primary Health Care and recently called Family Medicine).? The 
suffocation of Iraq by the Ba’ath meant that the few instances of 
inventiveness (mentioned by Kelly) do not produce public policy, and 
the cannibalization of the Iraqi state during the sanctions period meant 
that social defenses could not work for the population. In other words, 
the U.S. government imposes’ sanctions in many sectors, and the 
strategy itself is cruel and inhuman—and yet, it is in Iraq, because of 
the character of the Ba’athist regime, that the effect has been supremely 
inhuman. VIW worked in a planetary wilderness that had abandoned 
the children of Iraq, but it also had to speak for the wilderness within 
Iraq where the Ba’ath remained mutely autocratic. When the 2003 war 
began, Kelly writes bitterly, “Now we’ll bomb you so that we can stop 
starving you.” The war ended the sanctions, but the occupation 
produced a new condition of dread. What the sanctions had done to 
the Iraqi nation would now be continued by the privatization 
strategy—in both cases, ordinary people would not have access to the 
means of survival. Sanctions, in other words, are one of the most 
visible programs of capitalist cruelty. 

Because the children, as Kelly puts it, “cannot afford our despair,” 
she acts. One part of action is documentation. Her antiwar journalism 
is crucial, and as part of her documentation Kelly builds the bridges 
between ordinary people. But that would not be enough to someone as 
committed as Kelly to refusing the onslaught of power. Most of the 
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contours of her activist strategy are derived from the long history of 
Catholic Worker-style direct action. The early part of her book details 
her many arrests, and the latter half comprises her letters from the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Pekin, Ilinois (where she spent 
much of 2004 for her antiwar actions). Kelly learned her method while 
on a trip to Nicaragua in 1985. Miguel D’Escoto, the foreign minister 
in the Sandanista regime and a Maryknoll priest, told the visiting 
Americans, “He hoped to initiate new methods of resistance for people 
who were understandably war weary. He called his offering a chispa, a 
spark to ignite prayer and fasting throughout Nicaragua.” Kelly took 
this method into her own life, and, like the Catholic Worker activists, 
she joined small groups of (largely Christian) pacifists in actions 
against state power. In her introduction to the very moving. vignettes 
from jail, Kelly notes that many peace activists cannot “be part of civil 
disobedience actions resulting in prison sentences.” Many have 
families that need them, either young children or elders. Given our 
fragmented, atomistic, nuclear families, it is hard to rely upon wider 
networks to take care of those who rely upon one. The Catholic 
Worker tradition, as well as other communal spaces, attempts to 
create these wider networks in our own time to facilitate more 
courageous actions from its members who know that their dependants 
will be well cared for by their community. 

On the surface this tradition resembles the non-violent politics of 
movements led by Gandhi and King. Both Gandhi and King, and their 
movements, took the disapprobation attached to prison and reversed 
it: it became a badge of honor to serve a jail sentence against the 
British Raj and Jim Crow. But while Gandhi and King developed their 
set of tactics in the context of a mass movement, Kelly’s actions are 
almost singular in our times. Nonviolence, in the Gandhi-King 
tradition, ʻis' an ethic and a tactic for a mass movement—with the 
ethical charge being that one cannot fight power with its methods, 
and the tactical one being that the movement must jam up power’s 
jails to make the system collapse. For Gandhi and King, nonviolence 
enables a mass movement for systemic change. Today, in the United 
States we are able to generate mass mobilized protests, but not mass 
organized direct action. Those who confront power in a disciplined 
manner are few and far between,,and even as their work is ee 
it has as yet not provoked mass support. 

In a time of mass retreat from organized political action, the work 
of small groups, such as that of the VIW, are more than important. 
They act both as the flame and the spark, the memory and instigator 
of struggle. Theit protests rely upon small groups of highly committed 
and self-sacrificing activists who court arrest to “witness” against 
injustice. If there is an unjust structure in place, then they feel 
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compelled to act against it to.record their opposition to it. Whether 
their arrest threatens power’s hold or not is not the issue, because 
what is at stake is that they have indicated that they do not comply 
with power’s logic. Their “witness” is a media strategy, in that they 
hope that their arrests will bring to light -the subjugated crimes of the 
system. If they act, they might encourage others to act, because, as 
Kelly writes, “courage is contagious.” Whereas such political.attempts 
are frequently cut off from the life of the population, it might be that. 
Kelly’s strategy is driven: by the urgency of the situation (the sanctions 
and its child victims) and the lack of a mass movement in the United 
States. Out‘ of the barest elements of our present, Kelly and her 
comrades “witness” injustice, and they hope to see a spontaneous 
rising of the inherently good population against power. Where 
movements are few, these sorts of acts are inspirational. 

Kelly’s book ends with her time in jail. Characteristically, she 
addresses the problem of incarceration in the United’ States, offers 
stories of women who are in jail with her, and then provides a 
meditation on ‘alternatives to incarceration (which have been crafted 
into public policy proposals by Critical Resistance).* These remarks on 
the role of the prison system culminate in Kelly’s final paragraph, 
where she asks us, her well-appointed readers, to always tell the 
truth. But whose truth must we tell? What Kelly means is that we 
need to tell the story of those who are the victims of imperialism, 
whether inside or outside the borders of the United States. If we tell 
their story, and if we see the spark n people like her, we too will be 
compelled to act. 

But this is not sufficient; indeed, it is merely axiological. A moral 
call to non-violent arms without the reality of vibrant mass social 
movements is valuable in itself. However, it does not provide an’ 
adequate analysis of power, of the relations between social groups, 
and of the capacity for disgruntlement to become political opposition. 
Such an outpouring of empirical evidence will show the reader how to 
get involved and where the potentialities of long-term resistance and 
transformation lie. Anything short of that is of great value in our anti- 
idealistic times, but it might not provide the heft necessary to give 
those of us who want to both make lives and make history the nudge 
to get on with the job. Few want to court arrest because the world is 
wrongly organized, but many might want to if it means that their 
sacrifice will produce a different day. 


Notes 


l On solidarity, see Elisabeth B. Armstrong & Vijay Prashad, “Solidarity: 
War Rites and Women’s Rights, ” The New Centennial Review 5, no. l 
(2005). 
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2. John Pilger, The New Rulers of the World (London: Verso, 2002), 45. 

3. Richard Garfield, “The public health of sanctions: contrasting responses 
of Iraq and Cuba,” Middle East Report, 215, Summer 2000. 

4. For an elaboration of this strategy, see Angela Y. Davis, Are Prisons 
Obsolete? (New York: Seven Stories Press, 2003). 
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In 1932 and 1933, when Hitler had just gained power, seceded from the 
League of Nations, and started his treaty-breaking rearmament, but was still 
loose in the saddle and sitting on a restive German people, the French and 
the Poles wanted to deal with him at once. They urged the Baldwin 
government to join with them in haling him before the Council of the 
League of Nations, which under Chapter V of the Versailles Treaty had the 
right to decree, by a majority vote, what coercive measures should be taken 
to stop Germany rearming. The Poles said they had seven divisions on the 
border ready to march in and occupy Berlin. The French wanted an Anglo- 
French boycott and blockade of Germany. They wanted to keep it up until 
the German people, led by the organizations and parties which had opposed 
him to the last, threw out the Nazi Chancellor and put in a government 
prepared to return to the League of Nations, stop rearming, and resume its 
place in the disarmament conference. 

In a speech on September 22, 1933, and again in the House of Commons 
in November, 1934, Lloyd George voiced the alarm of Conservative and 
Liberal politicians at these proposals and gave the Baldwin Government’s 
reason for rejecting them: “If the Powers succeeded in overthrowing Nazism 
in Germany what would follow? Not a conservative, socialist, or liberal 
regime, but extreme Communism. Surely that could not be their objective.” 

A month later—October 23, 1933—a big businessman, Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Capital Stéel Works, Sheffield, drew 
a conclusion from these views, ane supported it by arguments that sound all 
too familiar today: 


Will the Germans go to war again? I don’t think there is any doubt 
about it, and the curious thing about it is that I am almost persuaded 
that some day we shall have to let the Germans arm or we shall have 
to arm them. With the Russians armed to the teeth and the 
tremendous menace in the East, Germany, unarmed in the middle, is 
always going to be a plum waiting for the Russians to take, and 
which we should have to defend if the Germans could not defend 
themselves. One of the greatest menaces to peace today is the totally 
unarmed condition of Germany. , 

—Konni Zilliacus, “After Geneva—What?,” 

Monthly Review, December 1955 
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At the end of October John Bellamy Foster and Martin Hart- 
Landsberg (coauthor with Paul Burkett of China and Socialism and 
author of Korea: Division, Reunification and U.S. Foreign Policy—both 
published by Monthly Review Press) traveled to Mexico City to 
participate as representatives of Monthly Review in the Fifth 
Colloquium of Latin American Political Economists. John spoke on 
“Imperial Capital: The U.S. Empire and Accumulation.” Martin 
presented a paper (cowritten with. Paul Burkett) on “China and the 
Dynamics of Transnational Capital Accumulation.” Among «the 
conference participants who met with John and Martin in a special 
meeting for Monthly Review were Guillermo Gigliani of Economistas 
de Izquierda (EDI) in Argentina (see “Argentina: Program for a Popular 
Economic Recovery” in the September 2004 issue of MR), Alejandro 
Valle of Mexico, the chief organizer of the Fifth Colloquium, and Leda 
Maria Paulani, President of the Sociedade Brasileira de Economia 
Política (SEP). Our hope is that this important meeting will lead to 
the establishment of a strong connection between MR and Latin 
American political economists confronting neoliberalism. The final 
outcome of the Fifth Colloquium was itself a landmark event: the 
founding of the long-planned Sociedad Latinoamerica de Economia 
Politica y Pensamiento Crítico (Latin American Society of Political 
Economy and Critical Thought). The new organization will not be 
simply (or mainly) an academic and professional organization but will 
be actively dedicated to opposing neoliberalism and to supporting 
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political and social movements for radical change in Latin America. 
We salute our Latin American political-economic comrades in this 
important struggle. 

China and Socialism by Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett, 
which was published first in the July-August 2004 issue of Monthly 
Review and then issued as a book this year, has already received 
international acclaim for its centrality in reopening the debate on 
Chinese socialism...and capitalism. It has been or soon will be 
translated into Chinese, Korean, Turkish, Spanish, and Norwegian. In 
a letter to Martin Hart-Landsberg Professor Hsin-Hsing Chen of Shih- 
Hsin University in Taipei, representing the Taiwanese publication 
Critique and Transformation, which is arranging for the translation of 
the book in Chinese, wrote of China and Socialism: “As far as I know, 
this is the first comprehensive political-economic analysis of capitalist 
restoration in China and its repercussions for working people of the 
world. Naturally, it aroused much attention and discussion, especially 
among the mainland leftists. Responses to it keep coming in to C@T. 
People may agree or disagree with your particular arguments, but it is 
for sure that we are all very excited to see how your work sparked a 
renewed theoretical debate on the socialist heritage and today’s 
capitalism in China.” We too are thrilled by the response to this 
book. ` 

MR associate editor’ Michael Yates was the keynote speaker at the 
How Unions Matter conference held in Toronto October 28 and 29. 
The conference was sponsored by York University’s Centre for Research 
on Work & Society and brought together activists and scholars from 
all parts of Canada. Panels and workshops were held on organizing 
Wal-Mart, part-time workers, farm workers, and immigrants, and on 
the struggles of refugees and indigenous peoples. Michael also spoke 
at a meeting of Toronto’s Socialist Project, on the subject of workers’ 
consciousness and labor education. This and all sessions of the 
conference were well-attended and marked by the participation of many 
young persons, as well as many friends of Monthly Review. The radical 
spirit of, Canada’s union and movement activists was refreshing. 

Our good friend and frequent MR contributor Richard York 
(coauthor with Brett Clark of “Natural History and the ‘Nature of 
History” in this, issue of MR) has been appointed coeditor (joining 
John Jefmier and Mark Starik) of Organization & Environment, an 
interdisciplinary, peer-reviewed journal published by Sage; which 
publishes work concerned with contemporary environmental problems. 
Although an academic journal, O&E is distinguished ‘by the 
uncompromising critical perspective that it encourages and its refusal 
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to back off from confrontation with the powers that be. MR coeditor 
John Bellamy Foster, a former coeditor of O@&E, is critical essay editor 
of the journal. We would like to congratulate Richard in his new 
position. Those wishing to learn more about O@E can go to 
www.coba.usf.edu/jermier/journal.htm. 

We were sad to learn of the death of our friend Yvonne (Blumenthal) 
Pappenheim at age 92 at her home in Cambridge. Yvonne was a long- 
time fighter for social justice, winner of the Fighting for Women’s 
Voices Award from the Coalition for Basic Human Needs in 1994 and 
the Peace and Justice Award of the Cambridge Peace Commission in 
1995. Her personal maxim was: “If you. don’t live what you think, soon 
yowll think as you live.” In the early 1950s Yvonne married Fritz 
Pappenheim a German socialist political economist and activist .who 
came to the United States as a refugee, and who was the, author of 
The Alienation of Modern Man (a Monthly Review Press classic). The 
Pappenheims moved to Alabama when he was hired to teach at 
Talladega College. They were soon caught up in the civil rights 
struggles of the 1950s and °’60s. In the late 1960s and early ’70s 
Yvonne directed the Massachusetts Frierids of the Southern Conference 
Education Fund and established the Library on Racism (now known as 
the Yvonne Pappenheim -Library on Racism). For information on the 
library and its important collections see econ EN nsee org 
/library2.html. 





(con tinued from page 52) 


A criticism of the agreement from a communist EE A has been 
made by Narayan Man Bijukchhe (“Rohit”), leader’ of the Nepal Workers 
and Peasants Party, a constituent of the seven parliamentary party alliance. 
Rohit was quoted as criticizing the provision of point three that “the arms 
of both the Maoist’s armed force and the royal army will be supervised by 
thé United Nations or a dependable international body to ensure free and 
fair election to the constituent assembly.” Rohit was concerned that 
international military intervention might result.’ 

Concern is justified in view of the excessive influence of the United 
States over the United Nations, as shown most recently by the crude U.S. 
intervention in the internal affairs of India by means of the “UN” Volcker 
report (based on CIA materials originating with the puppet government of 
Iraq) and by UN participation in the occupation of Iraq. But on balance 
the appeal of the CPN(M) for UN intervention in Nepal has already proved 
to be a fruitful development. 

In a statement of April 12, 2005, at a time when many political party 
leaders (including Rohit) were still under detention following the royal 
coup of February 1, 2005, the CPN(M) said: ` 

Unless we address (and solve) the serious political issue of democracy - 
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and fight against tyranny, it is impossible to achieve real peace and human 
rights. For this reason, our party has been demanding UN involvement. Our 
party will definitely support the UN move to investigate the human rights 
situation. We want the UN to thoroughly investigate and expose the 
continuation -from the past to the present -of the Royal Army’s misdeeds: 
the acts of disappearing” political activists, setting ablaze the villages of 
innocent and unarmed peasant farmers, raping women, issuing false 
statements of “clashes” and then killing the arrested activists of our party... 
We again call upon the UN to pay attention to the fact that unless the rights 
are recognized of the Nepalis to revolt against the medieval feudal- 
tyrannical regime and establish a true democracy in which the people of 
Nepal will be free to choose their fate for themselves, there will be no real 
solutions to Nepal’s problems. 

The ensuing UN report of the widespread use of torture by the U.S. 
trained and advised Royal Nepal Army has had broadly positive 
consequences. Of the greatest significance is the recent willingness of the 
UN in words and practice to give equal legitimacy to the old regime and to 
the emerging revolutionary state. In short, while the United States and 
elements of the Indian security services indeed pose the gravest threat to 
the evolving movement toward peace and a democratic republic in Nepal, 
the UN can be seen as a promising field of struggle. The resistance of the 
Iraqi people has sharply limited the capacity for military intervention by 
the United States and its UK satellite, and has increased contradictions 
within the imperialist “triad” (Japan, Euroland and United States). And the 
Nepali people have many friends throughout the world, not least in India, 
capable of exerting pressure on their own governments. 

The most significant guarantee’ against further foreign military 
intervention in Nepal is precisely the agreement between the CPN(M) and 
the seven party alliance. For many years the preferred U.S. pathway to 
military intervention in Nepal has been through the construction of an 
alliance between the primary parliamentary parties and the palace. The 12 
Point Agreement is a stunning defeat for these plans. But the schemes will 
be revived, and there are many elements within the 7 party alliance that 
will be subject to U.S. pressures and bribes. A critical responsibility has 
fallen upon the most able, experienced and advanced elements of the 7 
party alliance (Comrade Rohit among their leading rank) to make the 12 
Point agreement work in practice, despite all the obstructions and 
provocations to be expected from the United States and its agents. 


QY 


We will miss one of our old guard and a sincere worker of the Indian 
communist movement, Deepak Roy, who died on 22nd November, 2005. He 
was attacked by cancer some two years back but he never gave up the 
struggle. He edited and wrote for political as well as cultural 
magazines both in English and Bengali. He translated ‘Anti-Duhring’ into 
Bengali. For Cornerstone Publications, he translated the book-'History of 
Capitalism’ by Micheal Beaud into Bengali. Deepak Roy was connected with 
political activities since the late fifties. We deeply feel his absence. 
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attack against the autocratic monarchy independently, and bring it to an 
end by intensifying the ongoing democratic movement across the country. 


2. The seven-party alliance is fully convinced that sovereignty and 
executive right of the people can be reestablished through the 
reinstatement of parliament on the basis of people’s movement; formation 
of all-party government with full executive power; talks with the Maoists 
and election to the constituent assembly. Whereas CPN-M believes that 
people’s sovereignty can be established through formation of an interim 
government formed after a national conference of agitating democratic 
forces, which will oversee the election to the constituent assembly. Both of 
us agree to continue negotiation and dialogue to reach common agreement 
in these procedural issues. However, we have agreed that people’s 
movement is the only way to attain our agreed goals. 


3. The nation has demanded constructive end of the present armed 
conflict and establishment of a lasting peace. Thus, we are fully committed 
to end autocratic monarchy and establish lasting peace through election to 
` constituent assembly. In this regard, the CPN-M expresses its commitment 
to move into new: peaceful political line. After bringing the autocratic 
monarchy to an end, we have agreed that the arms of both the Maoist’s 
armed force and the royal army will be supervised by the United Nations « 
or a dependable international body to ensure free and fair election to the 
constituent assembly. Both parties have also agreed to accept the results of 
the elections. We also expect an involvement of a credible international 
community in the dialogue process. 


4. CPN-M has expressed commitment to acceptance of competitive 
multiparty system, fundamental rights of the people, human rights, and 
rule of law and democratic principles and values and to act accordingly. 


5. CPN-M has agreed to create conducive atmosphere to allow all 
leaders and cadres affiliated to other democratic forces and common 
people, who were displaced from home during the conflict, to return to 
their respective places with full respect. The Maoists have also agreed to 
return the houses and physical properties of people and party cadres seized 
unjustifiably.. People will be allowed to take part in political activities 
without any hindrance. 


6. CPN-M has also agreed to criticize itself for its past mistakes and has 
expressed commitment not to repeat them in future. 


7. Parties will criticize themselves on their past mistakes (when they 
were on Parliament and government) and they have expressed commitment 
not to repeat such mistakes in future. 


8. During the peace process human rights principles and freedom of 
press will be fully respected. 


9. The municipal and parliamentary polls which have been pushed 
forward with the malicious intention of deceiving people and the 
international community, and to legitimize the king’s autocratic and 
unconstitutional rule will be boycotted and made unsuccessful. 


(continued on page 52) 
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The New Geopolitics of Empire 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


Today’s imperial ideology proclaims that the United States is the 
new city on the hill, the capital of an empire dominating the globe. Yet 
the U.S. global empire, we are nonetheless told, is not an empire of 
capital, it has nothing to do with economic im erialism as classically 
defined by Marxists and others. The question then arises: How is this _ 
new imperial age conceived. by those promoting it? 

The answer, I am convinced, is to be found in the dramatic 
resurrection of geopolitics..as an. imperial philosophy. What Michael 
Klare has called in these pages “The New Geopolitics” has become a 
pragmatic means of integrating U.S. imperial goals in the post-Cold 
War world while avoiding all direct allusions to the “economic taproot 
of imperialism.”! 

As Franz Neumann indicated in Behemoth, his classic 1942 critique 
of the Third Reich; geopolitics is nothing but the ideology of 
imperialist expansion. »2 More precisely, it represents a specific way of 
organizing and advancing empire—one chat arose with modern 
imperialism,. but that contains its own peculiar “history that is 
_ reverberating once again in, our, time. 

Geopolitics is concerned with how geographical factors, including 
territory, population, -strategic location, and natural resource 
endowments, as modified by economics and technology, affect the 
relations between states and the struggle for world domination. 
Classical geopolitics was a manifestation of interimperialist rivalry and 
‘emerged around the time of the Spanish-American War and the Boer 
War. It constituted the core ideology of U:S. overseas expansion 
articulated in Alfred Thayer Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon 
History (1890), Frederick Jackson Turner’s “The Frontier in American 
History” (1893), and Brooks Adams’s The New Empire (1902)—as well 
as in Theodore Roosevelts “Rovgh-Rider” policies. The term 
“geopolitics” itself was coined in 1899 by the Swedish political scientist 
Rudolf Kjellén, after which it quickly emerged as a systematic area of 
study. The three foremost geopolitical theorists in the key period from 


This article is a much expanded version of a plenary address delivered to the 
Fifth Colloquium of Latin American Political Economists in Mexico City on October 
27. Parts of this argument were also presented in talks sponsored by Black Sun 
Books in Eugene, Oregon on November 16 and at the Stop the War Conference at 
Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles on November 19. 
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“the: T eaty of Versailles through the Second World War, were Halford 
Mackinder.in ‘Britain, ‘Karl Haushofer in Germany, and Nicholas John 
Spykman in the United States. 


Classical Geopolitics 


Mackinder was a geographer, economist, and palidcien: He was 
Director of the London School of Economics from’ 1903 to’ 1908 and a 
Member of Parliament from Glasgow from 1910 to 1922. He began to 
develop his geopolitical ideas in 1904 with his essay “The Geographical 
Pivot of History.” Mackinder was a’ strong’ advocate of British 
imperialism, arguing that colonies in -Africa and Asia constituted a 
safety valve for European society, and that a closure of the world to 
European imperialist expansion would lead to the unleashing of 
uncontrollable class forces within European ‘societies. Central to his 
analysis was the recognition that the frontiers of the -world were 
closed, resulting in heightened interimperialist rivalry.. 

“The great wars of history,” Mackinder wrote in Democratic Ideals 
and Reality (1919), “are the outcome, direct or indirect, of the unequal 
growth of nations.” Geopolitical reality was-such as “to lend itself to 
the growth of empires, and in the end of a single World-Empire.”* A 
primary concern motivating Mackinder’s theoretical contributions was 
the decline of British economic hegemony, leading him. eventually to 
conclude that British capital needed protectionism and military. power 
to back it up. Britain “no less than Germany,” he claimed, “became 
‘market-hungry,’ for nothing smaller than the whole world.was market 
enough for her in her own special ‘lines....Free-trading, peace-loving 
Lancashire has been supported by the force of the Empire....Both Free 
Trade of the laissez-faire type'and Protection of the predatory type are 
policies of Empire, and both make for War.” 
=- Mackinder is best known for his doctrine of the “Heartland.” 
Geopolitical strategy was about the endgame of controlling the 
Heartland—or the enormous transcontinental land mass of Eurasia, 
encompassing Eastern Europe, Russia through Siberia, and Central Asia. 
The Heartland, together with the remainder of Asia and: Africa, made 
up the World island. The Heartland itself was defined by its 
inaccessibility to sea, making it “the greatest natural fortress. on earth.”” 
‘The Columbian Age dominated by sea power, Mackinder. argued, was 
coming to an end to be replaced by a new Eurasian age in which land 
power would be decisive. The development of land transportation and 
communication meant that land power could finally rival sea power. In 
the new Eurasian Age whoever ruled the Heartland, if also equipped ` 
with a modern navy, would be able to outflank the maritime world--the 
world controlled by the British and U.S. empires. 

In Democratic Ideals and’ Reality Mackinder designated Eastern 
Europe as a strategic addition to the Heartland—the- key to the 
command of Eurasia. Thus arose his oft-quoted dictum: 
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Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland: 
Who rules the Heartland commands. the World-Island: 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World.® 


Mackinder insisted that the most immediate foreign policy objective 
for the British Empire was to prevent any’ kind of alliance or bloc 
between Germany and Russia, ‘and to keep either one from dominating 
Eastern Europe. Hence strong buffer states needed to be formed 
between these two great powers. 

In 1919 the British ‘government appointed Mackinder, high 
commissioner for south Russia to help organize British support for 
General Denikin and the White Army in the Russian Civil War. 
Following the Red Army’s defeat of Denikin, Mackinder returned to 
London and reported to the British government that, although German 
industtialization was rightly feared by Britain, Germany could not be 
allowed to collapse economically and militarily” since it constituted the 
chief bulwark against Bolshevik control of Eastern’ Europe. Mackinder 
was knighted for his efforts on behalf of the empire.° 

Mackinder’ s geopolitical analysis was to have an even greater impact 
on.German than on British war planning. The founder of the German 
school of Geopolitik was Friedrich Ratzel, whose most important works 
appeared in the 1890s. Ratzel sought to connect the Darwinian struggle 
for existence with the geopolitical struggle for space through an organic. 
theory of the. state, States were not static but naturally growing, 
borders were simply a skin that could be shed. It was Ratzel who first 
introduced. the term “Jebensraum” (or living space) as an imperative for 
the German polity. “There is in this small planet,” he wrote, “sufficient 
space for only one great state.” 

The foremost German geopolitical thinker, however, was Karl 
Haushofer, who. drew upon both. Ratzel and Mackinder. Haushofer 
insisted that’ Germany needed’ to enlarge its lIebensraum, the 
requirements of which were evident in the disproportion between the 
German population and the natural geographic space necessary to 
accommodate it. He regarded the United States, with its ideology of 
Manifest Destiny, as the country that had most successfully employed 
geopolitics within its region. In this regard he saw the Monroe 
Doctrine, which stipulated that the United States had hegemony in the 
Americas and would not suffer the competition of any foreign power 
(along with the 1904 Roosevelt Corollary through which the United 
States claimed “international police power” in the Western Hemisphere) 
as the greatest practical implementation of geopolitics, pointing to the 
need for a parallel German Monroe Doctrine. Haushofer and his 
followers viewed Pan-Americanism as a geopolitical grouping through 
which the United States exercised its regional hegemony. He argued 
that similar regional hegemonies could be established around other 
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great powers, notably Pan-Germanism or a Pan-Europe dominated by 
Germany. 

British imperialism was for Haushofer the greatest threat to German 
power. One of his books included a world map showing a giant octopus 
Jocated in the British Isles with its tentacles stretching out into every 
corner of the globe. The development of German strength to counter 
the British and American maritime world, he argued, lay in the creation 
of a great Eurasian intercontinental power bloc with Russia and Japan, 
in which Germany would be the senior partner. The alliance with Japan 
would counter British and American naval power in the Pacific. With 
the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact in 1939 he wrote: “Now finally, the 
collaboration of the Axis powers, and of the Far East, stands distinctly 
before the German soul. At last, there is the hope of survival against 
the Anaconda policy [the strangling encirclement] of the Western 
democracies.” Although relying primarily on geopolitics, Haushofer was 
to unite his ideas with the Nazi doctrine of “master-races.”” 

Haushofer served as a brigade commander in the First World War, 
with Rudolf Hess as his aide-de-camp. He retired from the military 
with the rank of major general and took up a position as a lecturer at 
the University of Munich in 1919, where Hess continued as his student 
and disciple. Through Hess, Haushofer had direct contact with and 
served as an adviser to Hitler. After the failure of the Nazi Beer Hall 
Putsch in 1923 Hitler and later Hess were confined in the Fortress of 
Landsberg. As Hess’s mentor, Haushofer frequently visited Hitler there 
while the latter was dictating Mein Kampf to Hess. Many of 
Haushofer’s ideas, including his treatment of Jebensraum, were thus 
adopted by Hitler and incorporated into Mein Kampf. In 1933 after the 
Nazi rise to power a professorship of defense geography was created for 
Haushofer at the University of Munich where he directed his Institute 
of Geopolitics. In the following year Hitler appointed him president of 
the German Academy. After Hess’s flight to Britain in 1941 Haushofer’s 
influence with Hitler waned. He was consigned briefly to the Dachau 
concentration camp. His son, Albrecht (also a leading Nazi geopolitical 
analyst) was executed by the SS for involvement in the 1944 plot to 
assassinate Hitler. Haushofer committed suicide after being interrogated 
by the Allies in 1946.4 

Nicholas John Spykman was a Dutch-American political scientist, 
sociologist, and journalist. Spykman wrote two major geopolitical 
works: America’s Strategy in World Politics (1942), completed just 
before the U.S. entry in the Second World War, and his posthumous 
work, The Geography of the Peace (1944). He opposed a “rimland” 
thesis to Mackinder’s Heartland doctrine, arguing that by controlling 
the amphibious rimlands of Europe, the Middle East, and the East 
Asia-Pacific Rim region, the United States could limit the power of the 
Eurasian Heartland. Spykman insisted that the United States should 
build North Atlantic and trans-Pacific naval and air bases, encircling 
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Eurasia. Responding to Mackinder, Spykman wrote: “If there is to be a 
slogan for the power politics of the Old World, it must be ‘Who 
controls the rimland rules Eurasia; who rules Eurasia controls, the 
destinies of the world.’” 

_ In America’s Strategy in World Politics Spykman insisted that U.S. 
policy must be “directed at the prevention of hegemony,” defined as “a 
power position which would permit the domination of all within its 
[the hegemon’s] reach.” But in practice this meant the promotion of 
U.S.-British dominance.» By 1942 with the British Empire weakening 
and the U.S. Empire growing, an “American-British hegemony” of the 
globe, Spykman contended, was in the offing—provided that the 
German-Japanese attempt at world hegemony could be defeated. 
- Although the Soviet Union was then an ally of the United States and 
Britain, Spykman nevertheless suggested in The Geography of the Peace 
that the primary goal must be to ensure that the Soviet Union not 
“establish a hegemony over the European rimland.” The Soviet Union’s 
“own strength, great as it is,” he observed, “would be insufficient to 
preserve her security against a unified rimland” under U.S. hegemony, 
the existence of which would give the United States global supremacy. 

Spykman’s views were widely read in U.S. policy circles, but 
beginning in 1942 the term “geopolitics,” if not the concept itself, was 
increasingly off limits in the United States due to the alarms that had 
been raised in the U.S. media about German geopolitical thinking and 
Haushofer’s influence on Hitler. It would be a quarter-century or more 
before the term would re-enter public discourse. Although Spykman’s 
rimland concept is often seen as providing the intellectual background. 
behind George Kennan’s notion of “containment,” explicit references to 
Spykman’s ideas in this context were notable by their absence. 


The Geopolitics of Pax Americana 


In 1939 State Department planners in conjunction with the Council 
on Foreign Relations initiated under conditions of extreme secrecy a 
high level War and Peace Studies (WPS) program, which continued to 
meet for the remainder of the war. The Rockefeller Foundation provided 
$44,500 in funding for its first year of operation. The WPS envisaged a 
geopolitical region that it designated as the “Grand Area,” and which 
consisted initially of the British and U.S. empires. “The Geopolitical 
analysis behind” the Grand Area, Noam Chomsky has explained, 
“attempted to work out which areas of the world have to be ‘open’— 
open to investment, open to the repatriation of profits. Open, that is, 
to domination by the United States.””” 

The new Grand Area was thus to constitute an informal empire, 
modeled after U.S. domination of Latin America, involving the free 
flow of capital, under the economic, political, and military hegemony of 
the United States. Since Germany then occupied Europe, the Grand 
Area was at first conceived as restricted to the U.S. imperial region, 
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the British Empire, and the Far East (assuming the U.S. defeat of Japan 
-in the Pacific). By the end of the war it had expanded to encompass all 
of Western Europe as well. Isaiah Bowman, a leading U.S. political 
geographer (sometimes referred to in the press at the time as “the 
American Haushofer”), and a key figure in the Council-on Foreign 
- Relations, wrote in 1941: “The measure of-our victory will be. the 
measure of our domination after victory.” ey 33 , 
In 1943 Mackinder published an article entitled “The Round World 
and the Winning of the Peace” in the Council on Foreign Relations’ 
journal Foreign Affairs, which'stated that “for our prësent pùrpose, it is 
sufficiently accurate to say that the territory of the USSR is equivalent 
to the Heartland.” For the first time, he argued, the Heartland was 
fully garrisoned and dangerous. The goal for the United States was 
therefore to counter ‘the Soviet Heartland power. As Colin Gray 
observed in his Geopolitics of the Nuclear Era (1977), viewed. in 
geopolitical terms, the Cold War was essentially a contest “between . 
the insular imperium of the United States and the ‘Heartland’ imperium 
of the Soviet Union....for control/denial of control of the Eurasian- 
African ‘Rimlands.”””° 
Although explicit references to geopolitics were rare from the late 
1940s to the 1970s, an exception to this was to be found in the work of 
James Burnham. Formerly a prominent leftist, Burnham played a major 
role in developing a geopolitics of anticommurism in the Cold War era. 
His postwar anticommunist blockbuster, The Struggle for the World 
(1947), was originally drafted as a secret study for the Office of 
Strategic Services (the precursor to the CIA) in 1944, and was intended 
for use by the U.S. delegation to the Yalta Conference. It was, he 
insisted, “an axiom of géopolitics that if any one power succeeded in 
organizing the [Eurasian] Heartland and its outer barriers, that power 
would be certain to control the world.” Following Mackinder, Burnham 
claimed that the Soviet Union had emerged as the first.great Heartland 
power, with a large, politically organized population, that was.a threat 
to the’ World Island and hence the entire world. “Geographically, 
strategically, Eurasia encircles America, overwhelming it.” The United 
States was an empire, yet refused to call itself such; therefore various 
euphemisms needed to be found. “Whatever the words, it is well also 
to know the reality. The reality is that the only alternative to the 
communist World Empire is‘an American’Empire, which will be, if-not 
literally world-wide in formal boundaries, capable of exercising decisive 
world, control.” Henry Luce actively promoted The Struggle for the 
World in Time magazine, and urged President Truman’s political aide, 
Charles Ross, to get Truman to read it. Ronald Reagan presented the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to Burnham in 1983, declaring that he 
had “profoundly affected the way America views itself and the world.” 
Geopolitics was to owe its resurrection as an explicit, even official, 
doctrine of U.S. foreign policy in the 1970s to the influence .of Secretary 
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of State Henry Kissinger: Faced with the debacle in Vietnam and the 
need to restore U.S. power in the context of a growing imperial crisis, 
Kissinger and President Nixon reached out to the concept of 
geopolitics. The thawing of the Cold War relations with China 
following the Sino-Soviet split and the initiation of détente with the 
Soviet Union: were both presented as “geopolitical necessities.” 
Kissinger’s references to geopolitics were pervasive throughout his 1979 
memoirs, The White House Years.” j 

‘The 1970s witnessed along with the Vietnam defeat, economic 
stagnation and declining U.S. economic hegemony. By 1971 the U.S. 
empire had created such a huge dollar overhang abroad that Nixon was 
forced to decouple the dollar from gold, weakening the position of the 
dollar as the hegemonic’ currency. The energy crisis associated with the 
Arab oil boycott in response to the 1973 Yom Kippur War and the rise 
of the OPEC oil cartel demonstrated the growing dependence of the 
U.S. automobile-petroleum ‘complex on Persian Gulf oil. The recession 
of 1974-75 initiated a secular slowdown of the U.S. economy that has. 
continued with minor interruptions for three decades. 

With the entire U.S. empire in crisis beginning in the 1970s, and 
with its war machine effectively immobilized due to what conservatives 
labeled the “Vietnam Syndrome” (the unwillingness of the U.S. 
population to support military interventions in the periphery), countries 
throughout the third world sought to break out of the system. Much of 
the attention during this period was directed at Washington’s attempts 
to counter revolutions and revolutionary movements in Central America 
and the Caribbean, the “backyard” of the U.S. empire. But the biggest 
defeat experienced by. the U.S. empire in the years following the 
Vietnam War was the 1979 Iranian Revolution, which overthrew the 
Shah of Iran, hitherto the lynchpin of U.S. strategy in the Persian Gulf. 
The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan—against which the CIA immediately 
launched the greatest covert war in history, recruiting fundamentalist 
Islamic forces (including Osama Bin Laden) for a modern jihad—only 
served to reinforce the view within U.S. national security circles that 
control over the Middle East and its oil was in jeopardy. 

A massive attempt was therefore made in the 1980s and 790s to 
reconstitute overall U.S. hegemony, especially the position of the 
United States in the Persian Gulf. The signal event was the Carter 
Doctrine, issued by President Carter in his State of the Union speech in 
January 1980, in which he declared that, “An attempt by any outside 
force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region will he regarded as an 
assault on the vital interests of the United States of America, and such 
an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, including military 
force.” Modeled after the Monroe Doctrine, the Carter Doctrine was 
meant to extend the umbrella of direct U.S. military hegemony over the 
Persian Gulf. - 

All of this was intended to meet the geopolitical imperatives of U.S. 
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multinational corporations. For Business Week in January 28, 1980, it 
was crucial that the United States.develop a “geopolitics of minerals,” 
in response to the forces challenging U.S. power around the world: “In 
the 1980s, beset by demands among the post-colonial regimes for a 
‘new international economic order’ and a related antagonism toward 
the multinational resource corporations,” the United States was 
increasingly “vulnerable” to loss of strategic materials and “world oil 
and raw material routes.” This, Business Week contended, would “force 
Washington to make some painful compromises between idealistic 
foreign policy goals and the revival of geopolitics.” 

In 1983 the Reagan administration responded to such demands by 
establishing the U.S. Central Command (Centcom). Centcom is one of 
five regional “unified commands” governing U.S. combat forces around 
the globe. Its authority covers twenty-five nations in south-central Asia 
(including the Persian Gulf) and in the Horn of Africa. Its primary 
responsibility from the start was to keep the oil flowing. In the two 
‘decades of its existence, Klare notes, “Centcom forces have fought in 
four major engagements: the Iran-Iraq War of 1980-88, the Persian Gulf 
War. of 1991,-the Afghanistan War of 2001, and the Iraq War of 
2003[—].”4 


The New Geopolitics 


But it was the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 that was to constitute 
the sea change for the U.S. empire. The U.S. assault on Iraq during the 
1991 Gulf War, following Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, was made possible 
by the erosion. of the balance of power in the Middle East in the wake 
of the weakening of Soviet power. At the same time, the Soviet 
meltdown and signs of its possible breakup constituted one of the chief 
reasons why the United States refrained from invading and occupying 
Iraq during the Gulf War. Geopolitical uncertainties associated with the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc were such that Washington could not afford 
to pin down large numbers of troops in the Middle East. Nor could it 
risk the possibility that an invasion and occupation of Iraq might serve 
to revive Soviet concerns about U.S. imperialism, and thus delay or 
reverse the massive changes then occurring in that country. The Soviet 
Union’s demise came only months later in the summer of 1991. 

The “new world order” that followed was soon dubbed a “unipolar 
world” with the United States as the sole superpower. The Department 
of Defense lost no time in initiating a strategic review known as the 
Defense Planning Guidance, directed by Paul Wolfowitz then 
undersecretary of defense for policy. Parts of this classified report, 
leaked to the press in 1992, stated in Spykman-like language that “Our 
strategy [after the fall of the Soviet Union] must refocus on precluding 
the emergence of any potential future global competitor.” Wolfowitz 
also took a leaf from the Heartland doctrine, arguing that “Russia will 
remain the strongest military power in Eurasia and the only power in 
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the world with the capability of destroying the United States.” The 
Defense Planning Guidance proposed a global geopolitical goal for the 
United States of permanent military hegemony through preemptive 
actions. Yet, strong objections from U.S. allies forced Washington to 
back off from the draft report’s explicit commitment to unilateral 
domination of the globe. 

Over the following decade an intense debate took place within U.S. 
national security-and foreign policy’ circles concerning the extent to 
which the United States should pursue the goal of indefinite planetary 
hegemony. Eugene Rostow, undersecretary of state for political affairs 
from 1966 to 1969, responded in 1993 to the collapse of the. Soviet 
Union by pointing out that it was necessary to contain “the [Russian] ` 
Heartland area, [which] constitutes an enormous center of power from 
‘which military forces have attacked the coastal regions of Asia ‘and 
Europe (the Rimlands, in Mackinder’s [sic:] terminology).” Similarly, 
Kissinger wrote in 1994: “Students of geopolitics....argue, however, that 
Russia regardless of who governs it, sits astride what Halford 
Mackinder called the: geopolitical heartland, and is the heir to one of 

` the most*important imperial traditions.” The express goal of such 
leading national security analysts was to secure the rimland as a means 
to global power. Much of the controversy in this period centered not. so 
much on-the endgame itself, but on’ whether the United States: should — 
rule the globe jointly with its junior partners in the triad (Western ` 
Europe and Japan) or should unilaterally seek its own empire of the 
earth.” - l > E en 
. - In the end the debate’ on the new world order was made academic 
by the actual exercise of U.S. military power abroad, as the: United 
States in the George H. W. Bush and Clinton years actively sought to 
renew and extend its economic hegemony by military means. The 
immediate goal was clearly one of securing the perimeter to the 
_ Eurasian heartland following “the Soviet demise. Thus military . 
interventions occurred in the 1990s not only in the Persian Gulf and the 
Horn of Africa but in Yugoslavia in Eastern Europe; where NATO under 
the leadership of the United States bombed for eleven weeks (in the 
case of Kosovo) and then landed ground troops, leading to the 
establishment of permanent military bases in an area that had formerly 
been part of the Soviet sphere of influence. In the Persian Gulf Iraq was 
faced with an economic embargo and daily bombings by the United 
States and Britain. Meanwhile, the United States sought military: bases 
in Central Asia in areas surrounding the oil-and-natural-gas-rich 
Caspian Sea basin, formerly part of the Soviet Union. 
In 1999 Mackubin Thomas Owens, Professor of Strategy and Force 
Planning at the Naval War College, authored a landmark article for the 
Naval War College Review entitled “In Defense of Classical 
Geopolitics.” Building on Mackinder and Spykman, while criticizing 
Haushofer, Owens insisted that the overwhelming geopolitical goal of 
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the United States in the post-Cold War world remained that of 
preventing “the rise of a hegemon capable of dominating the Eurasian 
continental realm and of challenging the United States in the maritime 
realm.”* 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Carter’s national security adviser, 
emerged in this period as one of the most avid proponents of the 
geopolitics of U.S. empire. In his Grand Chessboard: American Primacy 
and its Geostrategic Imperatives (1997) he alluded directly to the 
Heartland doctrines promoted by Mackinder and Haushofer (and what 
he called “the much vulgarized echo” of this in “Hitler’s emphasis on 
the German people’s need for ‘Lebensraum’™”). What had changed was 
that, “geopolitics has moved from the regional to the global dimension, 
with preponderance over the entire Eurasian continent serving as the 
central basis for global primacy. The United States..now enjoys. 
international primacy, with its power directly deployed on three 
peripheries of the Eurasian continent”—in the West (Europe), the South 
(south-central Eurasia, including the Middle East) and the East (East- 
Asia Pacific Rim). “America’s global primacy,” Brzezinski argued, “is 
directly dependent on how long and how effectively its preponderance 
on the Eurasian continent is sustained.” The goal, he argued, was to 
create a “hegemony of a new type,” which he called “global supremacy,” 
establishing the United States indefinitely as “the first and only truly 
global power.””* 

During the Clinton administration both neoliberal globalization and 
imperial geopolitics governed foreign policy, but the former often took 
precedence. In the George W. Bush administration the double 
commitment remained, but the emphasis was reversed from the start, 
with more direct attention given to strengthening U.S. global primacy 
through the exercise of géopolitical/military as opposed to economic 
power. This shift can be seen in two key position statements issued at _ 
the time of the 2000 elections. The first was a foreign policy paper 
entitled Rebuilding America’s Defenses released in September 2000, at - 
vice-presidential candidate Dick Cheney’s request, by the Project for the 
New American Century (a strategic policy group that included Donald 
Rumsfeld, Paul Wolfowitz, Lewis Libby, and George Bush’s younger 
bother Jeb). This report strongly reasserted the overtly imperialist 
strategy of the Defense Policy Guidance of 1992. The other. was a speech 
entitled “Imperial America,” delivered on November 11, 2000 by Richard 
‘Haass, who was soon to join Colin Powell’s state department as 
director of policy planning. Haass insisted that the time had come for 
Americans “to re-conceive their role from a traditional nation-state to 
an imperial power.” The main danger threatening the U.S: global order 
was not one of “imperial overstretch” as suggested by Paul Kennedy in 
The Rise and Fall of Great Powers but “imperial understretch.”*° 

The immediate response of the Bush administration to the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001, was to declare a universal and protracted 
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global war on terrorism that.was to double as a justification for the 
expansion of U.S. imperial power. The new National Security Strategy 
of the United States, delivered by the White House to Congress in 
September 2002,.at the very same time that the administration was 
beating the war drums for an invasion of Iraq, was modeled after 
Wolfowitz’s earlier Defense Planning Guidance of 1992. It established as 
official U.S., strategic policy: (1) preventing any state from developing 
- military capabilities equal to or greater than the United States; 
(2) carrying out “preemptive” strikes against states that were 
developing. new military capabilities that might eventually endanger the 
United States, its friends or allies—even in advance of any imminent 
threat; and (3) insisting on the immunity of U.S. officials and military 
personnel to any international war crime tribunals. Once again the 
language mirrored Spykman’s declaration that the goal should be 
“directed at the prevention of hegemony”—though in this case the 
explicit goal was to prevent any future challenges to U.S. global 
supremacy. f 

Domination of Persian Gulf oil, through an invasion and occupation 
of Iraq, offered the quickest way of enhancing U.S. imperial power, 
ensuring that it would haye a stranglehold over the world’s major 
petroleum reserves in a time of growing demand and declining supply 
of oil worldwide. The fact that the preponderance of long-term oil and 
natural gas supplies are concentrated in the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea basin, and West Africa allows U.S. “vital interests” in this broad 
region to be dealt with more circumspectly in the language of 
geopolitics with little mention of the fossil fuels themselves. < A 
— In May 2004, Alan Larson, under secretary of state for economic, 
business, and agricultural affairs, issued a report entitled: “Geopolitics 
of Oil and Natural Gas,” which declared that “it is almost an axiom in 
the petroleum business that oil and gas are most often found in 
countries with challenging political regimes or difficult physical 
geography.” Here the geopolitics of oil and natural gas was seen as 
creating vital U.S. strategic interests in the Persian Gulf, Russia and 
the Caspian Sea basin, West Africa, and Venezuela.” 

The new geopolitics shares with classical geopolitics the aim of 
world domination, but entails a strategic shift aimed in particular at 
south-central Eurasia. “The purpose of the war in Iraq,” according to 
Michael Klare, “is to redraw the geopolitical map of Eurasia to insure 
and embed. U.S. power and dominance ‘in the region. vis-a-vis...other 
potential competitors” such as Russia, China, the European Community, 
Japan, and even India. .“The U.S. elites have concluded that the 
European and East Asian rimlands of Eurasia are securely in American 
hands or [are] less important, or both. The new center of geopolitical 
competition, as they see it, is south-central Eurasia, encompassing the 
Persian Gulf area, which possesses two-thirds of the world’s oil, the 
Caspian Sea basin, which has ‘a large chunk of what’s left, and the 
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surrounding countries of Central Asia. This is the new center of world 
struggle and conflict, and the Bush administration is determined that 
_ the United States shall dominate and control this critica] area.”* 

In a special July 1999 supplement entitled “The New Geopolitics,” 

the Economist magazine explicitly adopted Brzezinski’s “grand 
chessboard” analysis, arguing that the key geopolitical struggle for the 
“empire of democracy” led by the United States after Kosovo was the 
control of Eurasia and particularly Central Asia. Both China and Russia 
were seen as potentially extending their geopolitical influence into the 
energy rich Caspian Sea basin. U.S. imperial expansion to preempt this 
was therefore necessary. 
- U.S. geopolitical strategy accepts no bounds short of Brzezinski’s 
“global supremacy.” It thus reflects what Mackinder called the tendency 
to a “single World-Empire.” So brazen has this new geopolitics now 
become among today’s empire enthusiasts that Atlantic Monthly 
correspondent Robert Kaplan began his recent book, Imperial Grunts, by 
celebrating the Pentagon’s global military map of five “unified 
commands” in terms of its “uncanny resemblance” to a map “drawn in 
1931 for the German military by Professor Karl Haushofer, a leading 
figure of Geopolitik.” Lest his meaning remain unclear, Kaplan 
proceeded to refer to Kipling’s poem “The White Man’s Burden” as 
embodying “idealistic” values, and he went on to characterize his own 
journalistic “odyssey through the barracks and outposts of the American 
Empire” as a tour of the new “Injun Country.”* 


The Failures of Geopolitics 


The unpopularity of geopolitical analysis after 1943 is usually 
attributed to its association with the Nazi strategy of world conquest. 
Yet the popular rejection of geopolitics in that period may have also 
arisen from the deeper recognition that classical geopolitics in all of its 
forms was an inherently imperialist and war-related doctrine. As the 
critical geopolitical analyst Robert Strausz-Hupé argued in 1942, “In 
Geopolitik there is no distinction between war and peace. All states 
have the urge to expand, and the process of expansion is viewed as a 

. perpetual warfare—no matter whether military power is actually applied 
or is used to implement ‘peaceful’ diplomacy as a suspended threat.” 

U.S. imperial geopolitics is ultimately aimed at creating a global 
space for capitalist development. It is about forming a world dedicated 
to capital accumulation on behalf of the U.S. ruling class—and to a 
lesser extent the interlinked ruling classes of the triad powers as a 
“hole (North America, Europe, and Japan). Despite “the end of 

“em” and the rise of “anti-capitalist new countries,” Business 
-ed in April 1975, there has always been “the umbrella of 

to contain it...[T]he U.S. was able to fashion 

city among Western countries, using the tools of more 
avestment, and political power. The rise of the 
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multinational corporation was the economic expression of this political 
framework.” ‘ 

There is no doubt that the U.S. imperium has benefited those at the 
top of the center-capitalist nations and not just the power elite of the 
United States. Yet, the drive for global hegemony on the part of 
particular capitalist nations and their ruling classes, like capital 
accumulation itself, recognizes no insurmountable barriers. Writing 
before September 11, 2001, Istvan Mészáros argued in his Socialism or 
Barbarism that due to unbridled U.S. imperial ambitions the world was 
entering what was potentially “the most dangerous phase of imperialism 
in all history”: 

For what is at stake today is not the control of a particular part 

of the planet—no matter how large—putting at a disadvantage 

but still tolerating the independent actions of some rivals, but 

the control of its totality by one hegemonic economic and military 
superpower....[his is what the ultimate rationality of globally 
developed capital requires, in its vain attempt to bring under 
control its irreconcilable antagonisms. The trouble is, though, 
that such rationality...is at the same time the most extreme form 

of irrationality in history, including the Nazi conception of world 

domination, as far as the conditions required for the survival of 

humanity are concerned.” 

In the present era of naked imperialism, initiated by the sole 

superpower, the nature of the threat to the entire planet and its people 
is there for all to see. According to G. John Ikenberry, Professor of 
Geopolitics and Global Justice at Georgetown University, in his 2002 
Foreign Affairs article “America’s Imperial Ambition”: the U.S. 
“neoimperial vision” is one in which “the United States arrogates to 
itself the global role of setting standards, determining threats, using 
force, and meting out justice.” At present the United States currently 
enjoys both economic (though declining) and military primacy. “The 
new goal,” he states, “is-to make these advantages permanent—a fait 
accompli that will prompt other states to not even try to catch up. 
Some thinkers have described the strategy as ‘breakout.’” Yet, such a 
“hard-line imperial grand strategy,” according to Ikenberry—himself no 
opponent of imperialism—could backfire. i 
_ From the standpoint of Marxian theory, which emphasizes the 
economic taproot of imperialism, such a global thrust will be as 
ineffectual as it is barbaric. Power under capitalism can be imposed 
episodically through the barrel of a gun. Its real source, however, is 
relative economic power, which is by its nature fleeting. 


The foregoing suggests that interimperialist rivalry did not end as is 
often thought with the rise of U.S. hegemony. Rather it has persisted 
in Washington’s drive to unlimited hegemony, which can be traced to 
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the underlying logic of capital in a world divided into competing nation 
states. The United States as the remaining superpower is today seeking 
final world dominion. The “Project for the New American Century” 
stands for an attempt to create a U.S.-led global imperium geared to 
extracting as much surplus as possible from the countries of the 
periphery, while achieving a “breakout” strategy with respect to the 
main rivals (or potential rivals) to U.S. global supremacy. The fact that 

_ such a goal is irrational and impossible to sustain constitutes the 
inevitable failure of geopolitics. 

Marxian theories of imperialism have always focused on the 
importance of geoeconomics even more than the question of geopolitics. 
From this standpoint, uneven-and-combined capitalist development 
results in shifts in global productive power that cannot be controlled 
by geopolitical/military means. Empire under capitalism is inherently 
unstable, forever devoid of a genuine world state and pointing to 
greater and potentially more dangerous wars. Its long-term evolution is 
toward barbarism—armed with ever more fearsome weapons of mass 
destruction. 

What hope remains under these dire circumstances lies in the 
building of a new world peace movement that recognizes that what 
ultimately must be overcome is not a particular instance of imperialism 
and war, but an entire world economic system that feeds on militarism 
and imperialism. The goal of peace must be seen as involving the 
creation of a world of substantive equality in which global exploitation 
and the geopolitics of empire are no longer the principal objects. The 
age-old name for such a radical egalitarian order is “socialism.” 
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What Will We Do? 
The Destruction of Occupational Identities in the 
‘Knowledge-Based Economy’ 


URSULA HUWS 


Faced with the difficulty of “placing” a stranger, the most common 
opening gambit is to ask, “What ‘do you do?” Except perhaps in a few 
small hunter-gatherer tribes, a person’s occupation is one of the most 
important delineators of social identity. In many European cultures this 
is reflected in family names. People called Schmidt, Smith, Herrero, or 
Lefebvre, for instance, had ancestors who were iron workers. ` 
Wainwrights and Wagners are descended from wagon makers, and so 
on with the Mullers (Millers), Boulangers (Bakers), Guerreros (soldiers), 
and all the myriad Potters, Butchers, Carters, Coopers, Carpenters, 
Fishers, Shepherds, and Cooks whose names can be found in any North 
American phone book. 

The phenomenon is by no means unique to cultures of European 
origin. In South Asia the division of labor evolved to become so 
embedded in other social structures that occupational identity was 
something you were born into. In the words of Sudheer Birodkar, 
“occupational specialisation was the essence of the sub-division of the 
two lower Varnas (castes) of the Vaishyas.and Shudras into the various 
Jatis (occupational sub-castes)....Infringement of caste rules of vocation 
could lead to expulsion; thus a Chamar (shoe maker) had to remain a 
Chamar all his life. If he tried to become a Kumar (potter) or Darji 
(tailor) he was in danger of being expelled from the Chamar caste and 
obviously under the caste rules he would not be admitted into an 
other caste in spite of his having the knowledge of any other vocation.” 

Such discrete craft-based occupational identities began to break down 
under the impact of automation and the introduction of the factory 
system. Inherent in capitalist relations of production, according to 
Marxian theory, is the general tendency to reduce workers to an 
undifferentiated mass, who can easily replace each other—a working 
class or proletariat. There is a direct relationship between the degree of 
skill required to perform any given task and the scarcity of that skill 
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‘and the ability of the workers who possess it to negotiate with 
employers (or, in the case of the self-employed, with customers) for 
high wages and decent working conditions. It is thus in the interests 
of capital to have a working class whose skills are as generic and 
substitutable as possible. Workers who have only generic skills are 
cheap to employ and can be got rid of if they become troublesome 
because substitutes can easily be found. 

‘For socialists, occupational identity (constructed as it generally is 
around the possession of particular skills, knowledge, or experience) 
thus presents something of a conundrum. On the one hand, it forms a 
basic organizational building block; on the other it is a barrier to the 
development of broader class consciousness. Traditionally most (though 
not all) organizations of workers have grown up around specific 
occupational identities in groupings which are simultaneously inclusive, 
in the sense that they generate strong internal solidarities, and 
exclusive, in the sense that they rely for their effectiveness on strong 
boundaries and restrictions on entry to the group. 

Some of the mechanisms for limiting entry to the occupation, such 
as apprenticeships, can be traced back to precapitalist forms of 
organization, such as guilds, whose members were often obliged to 
take oaths to preserve the secrets of the trade in elaborate initiation 
rituals and to engage in other practices which consolidated the bonds 
between members but excluded outsiders. Even much newer occupation- 
based groupings ofteń exhibit strong social homogeneity in their 
membership, giving a gendered-and ethnic character to who is admitted 
and who excluded. This gives them a divisive character in relation. to 
working people as a larger class. 

However, through their strong organization and ability to resist 
being pushed around by the employers, such groups may play a 
progressive role in winning higher wages or. improved conditions for - 
some segments of the workforce or, more broadly, they may lead 
campaigns for protective legislation or welfare provisions which benefit 
the population in general. This has especially been the case in countries, 
such as Germany,-where social-democratic political parties have taken 
the lead in developing sector-based, rather than occupation-based 
collective bargaining. . 

Although the welfare states that developed during the.post-Second 
World War period in advanced capitalist countries took distinctive 
forms, all of them undoubtedly owe many of their achievements to the 
efforts of workers’ organizations that were strong enough to compel 
employers to share some of the productivity gains of mass production. 
As a result, employers and states agreed to a kind of compromise in 
which they lessened their antagonism to workers’ organizations and 
labor allowed employers to manage workplaces without constant threat 
of disruption.? Workers’ organizations did differ in different countries; 
they were either explicitly occupation-based, as in the craft-based trade 
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unions that were prevalent in the United Kingdom, or based in more . 
general trade unions led by labor elites with strong occupational 


identities.? It should be noted, however, that this same period was also. _- 


characterizéd by labor markets which were strongly segmented by. 
gender and ethnicity, as well as being fractured along many other 
dimensions. P 
Skill does not just have a double-edged character for labor; it has an ` 
equally ambiguous meaning for capital. The innovation process which 
forms the necessary motor of change for capitalist development is - 
deeply contradictory in its need for skill. Before a task can be - 
automated, it is necessary to draw on the expertise and experience of 
someone who knows exactly how to do it to anatomize every step.in 
the process and work out how it can be standardized and how a 
machine can be programmed to repeat these steps. Once expropriated, 
the knowledge and experience (or “craft”) of these workers can be . 
dispensed with, and cheaper, less-skilled workers can be substituted to _ 
operate the new machines. = 
But the need for skills does not stop there. Human knowledge, . 
ingenuity, and creativity are absolutely essential to invent and design 
new products and processes, customize them for new purposes,’ 
communicate and provide content for a wide range of products and’ 
services that keep the wheels of capitalism turning, and care for, 
educate, inform, distract, and entertain the population. Some of these 
functions are themselves subjected to processes whereby the knowledge 
of the workers is expropriated and incorporated into computer 
programs or databases so that the tasks can be carried out by fewer, or 
less-skilled, workers. Here, for instance, we could include the 
knowledge of specialists working on technical-support help desks who 
are encouraged to put the answers to frequently-asked questions onto 
databases that can be accessed by more junior frontline staff, or the 
knowledge of university professors who are asked to convert their 
lectures into content for “e-learning” courses. But as one task becomes 
routinized and deskilled, a new cohort of “knowledge workers” is 
required to devise the next stage in the commodification process.* 
Arguments about whether the development of an ever more 
technologically complex capitalism results in deskilling or reskilling are 
therefore beside the point. The nature of innovation is such that both 
processes happen simultaneously: each new development in the technical 
division of labor entails a new split between “head” and “hands.” In 
order to routinize the jobs of one group of workers, another, generally 
smaller, group with some sort of overview of the process is necessary. 
As workers resist or adapt to change and organize to protect their 
interests, new occupations are continuously being formed and older 
ones re-formed. Just as occupational identities can be said to be both 
exclusionary and inclusive, they can also be said to be in a continuous 
process of construction and deconstruction. Employers have to balance - 
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their interest in cheapening the value of labor with their need to ensure 
that there is a renewable supply of well-educated and creative workers 
with fresh new ideas. In some situations, they also want to retain 
proprietary control over skills and knowledge that give them a 
competitive edge over rival companies. 

It can be argued that traditional Marxian theory underestimates the 
importance of skill in shaping the ways in which labor markets function. 
The reality that has evolved is considerably more complex than the 
classic picture of a polarization of society between a bourgeoisie—that 
owns the means of production, controls the circulation of goods and 
capital, and. dictates the functioning of the state—and an ever-more 
homogenous proletarian mass, whose members can be kept in line by 
the knowledge that any worker who demands too much can be replaced 
by someone else from the “reserve army” of the unemployed who can 
do the same work more cheaply or more compliantly. On the contrary, 
the evolution of an ever-more complex technical division of labor has 
created a constantly changing demand for an extremely diverse range of 
skills, many of which are specific to particular stages of industrial 
development, particular sectors, proprietory processes, products, or 
even specific companies. f 

However, despite this multiplication of tasks in a division of labor 
which is increasingly dispersed both contractually and geographically, 
the concept of the reserve army is still a relevant one that helps us 
make sense of many recent developments in labor markets, in this era 
in which the labor-employer-state compromise (sometimes described as 
the “Fordist deal”) has either collapsed or is under severe strain. But in 
order to tease out these understandings, we need a more differentiated 
idea of the role played by occupational identities and skill in’ the 
functioning of labor markets. We also need to look more closely at the 
role played by the state in providing generic skills to a workforce 
which is required to fill niches in an increasingly complex and turbulent 
economy and the role these generic skills play in eroding occupational 
boundaries and undermining the power of organized labor. 

A Starting point for this analysis is the idea of a labor market itself. 
There are of course many ways in which the very concept of a market in 
labor is questionable. There is an extreme asymmetry between the 
characteristics of labor and those of capital which make the trade in 
labor quite different from trade in other goods and services. The human 
body, the basic unit which is offered on a labor market, has finite 
limits in terms of its strength, endurance, and agility, as well as in the 
number of consecutive hours it can keep going, which are different in 
character from the employing company’s resources, which can be 
stretched as far as the limits of its access to capital and raw materials. 
Labor is not physically mobile in the way that capital is, and, in this 
era of free trade when capital can cross national borders at will, labor 
is strongly constrained in its ability to tap into opportunities in other 
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countries. It is often easier for your body parts to cross a national 
frontier after you are dead than it is for you as a living person to enter 
that country legally to seek work. 

Labor markets are also distorted by many other factors including 
monopolies and monopsonies (a single buyer of labor power), cartels, 
various forms of alliance among businesses or labor, state intervention, 
and other constraints on the availability of time or mobility (stich as 
the need to carry out unpaid reproductive work) which reinforce 
gendered and racial divisions in the workforce. A market in which 
certain jobs are only available to men, or to white people, or to people 
of a certain religion, cannot by any means be characterized as a “free” 
market.‘ The most important factor of all, however, in limiting access to 
jobs and preventing the development of “pure” competition in the 
market may: be employers’ needs for workers with specific skills in a 
highly complex—and increasingly global—technical division of labor. 

One of the most important attempts to retheorize labor markets was 
Peter Doeringer and Michael Piore’s groundbreaking book, Internal 
Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis (Lexington Books, 1971), in 
which they developed the idea of dual labor markets. In this model, 
jobs fall roughly into two categories: those in “primary” or “internal” 
labor markets and those in “secondary” or “external” labor markets. 
Internal labor markets, they argued, are insulated from external market 
forces by internal rule systems. Employers.who need particular skills, 
tuned to their own specific working practices, are prepared to offer 
inducements to keep loyal workers, including higher wages, pensions, 
holidays, and a range of other fringe benefits. Internal markets, they 
went on to say, are typically highly structured and hierarchical, with 
internal advancement paths, relying heavily on firm-specific knowledge. 
In these internal markets, employers are prepared to invest substantially 
in in-company training in order to achieve high levels of productivity. In 
other words, the levels of wages and conditions are different from 
those which would pertain in a “pure” external market. Entry points 
into these internal labor markets are hard to squeeze through, but once 
inside workers enjoy a number of benefits. In secondary or external 
labor markets the unspoken deal between capital and labor is very 
different: employers do not make a long-term commitment to the 
workforce but are prepared to accept lower levels of commitment and 
productivity from workers whom they feel free to lay off at will. Typical 
workers in internal labor markets at the end of the 1960s when 
Doeringer and Piore were writing would have been civil servants, or 
employees of large companies such as IBM or General Motors; typical 
workers in external labor markets would have been janitors or waiters, 
or self-employed people who offered their skills to a range of different 
customers. 

It soon became clear that this dual model was too simple to explain 
the complexity of wage differentials across whole diverse economies. 
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Doeringer and Piore’s insights were elaborated by other analysts, to 
develop models of multiple or segmented labor markets. The concept 
of segmented labor markets recognizes that there may be numerous 
different labor markets in which wages and conditions are shaped by an 
interplay of factors including national education systems, industrial 
structures, cultural traditions, labor protection legislation, and the ways 
‘in which workers are organized. 

` In retrospect, we can see that the internal labor markets described 
by Doeringer and Piore and their followers were not absolute and 
unchanging features of the economic landscape. Rather, we may perceive 
them as specific to a certain phase of capitalism, namely, the period of 
postwar compromise. Although the death of this period is often 
proclaimed, we cannot be certain that elements of it will not continue 
to be useful or even necessary for capitalism in the future. However, it 
is reasonable to conclude that it is past its heyday. In order to 
understand how and why it has collapsed it is perhaps useful to look 
in a little more detail at how it functioned in its golden era. 

First, it is necessary to emphasize that the special deal struck by 
capital with its essential “core” workers inside large organizations onl 
functioned effectively because it did not cover all workers. Althoug 
there were historical moments when labor aristocracies used their 
power to win broad gains for much larger portions of the working 
class, the lucky insiders were kept aware of their privileged status and, 
on the whole, kept in order by che knowledge that life out there in the 
secondary labor market could be harsh. Patterns of inclusion and 
exclusion were often reinforced by ethnic and gender differences. 
Second, it is important to remember that the postwar model was not 
universal; but took different forms in different countries, shaped by 
their particular industrial structures and histories, including the specific 
ways that workers’ organizations had evolved. In Germany, for instance, 
a strong social-democratic movement pushed for sector-level collective 
bargaining agreements which meant that the “insider deal” was 
extended to all workers in a particular sector, rather than just to 
certain occupational groups (as was common where craft-based unions 
were strong, for instance in Britain) or in certain’ companies (as was the 
case where company-level bargaining was dominant). David Coates has 
provided us with an extensive analysis of the economy-wide 
implications of such differences which have produced distinctive types 
of welfare systems, patterns of investment, degrees and types of 
government intervention, and particular training and qualification 
systems which are in turn reflected in the ways occupations are defined.° 
Various types of “insider deal” are also complemented by specific types 
of “outsider deal,” and this in turn means that the collapse of the 
postwar compromise takes a unique form in each country. 

In order to try to model some of these differences, I use a diagram 
adapted from Rosemary Crompton to integrate dual labor market theory 
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with gender and class theory.’ I have found this diagram useful for 
analyzing the differences between. labor markets in different countries, 
and particularly for examining how they change in times of rapid 
structural and technological change, such as the one we are living 
through right now. This diagram takes internal and external labor 
markets as two. extremes, shown here on the right and the left of the 
diagram (allowing for the possibility that there may be other 
intermediate types of labor market segments placed somewhere between 
these extremes). It then adds another dimension, that of skill, shown 
here on the top and bottom of the diagram. It should in principle be 
possible to plot any kind of paid work somewhere in relation to these 
‘two axes. For instance a highly paid executive of a large company or a 
senior civil servant would be somewhere near the top on the right-hand. 
side, near corner B. But a highly paid freelance accountant working for 
a number of different clients, although still near the top in terms of 
skill level, would be over to the left near corner A. Down at the 
bottom on the right-hand side, near corner D, would be.a new recruit 
or an apprentice at the bottom of the occupational ladder in a large 
stable institution (e.g., a trainee mail sorter). Over.on the bottom left, 
near corner C, would: be a seasonal fruit-picker or a part-time, 
temporary burger-flipper. Again, there are many intermediate skill 
positions. - 


The Structure of a Labor Market and Dynamics of Restructuring 


External Internal 
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Labor Market Labor Market 
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In a country like Germany, with its corporatist pọlitics, historically 
strong internal labor markets, considerable employer investment in 
training and tightly-defined occupational] demarcations, and a welfare 
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proportion of the working population to be grouped towards the right- 
hand side of this diagram. A typical career trajectory would be to start 
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down ‘in corner D and work one’s way up toward B, by taking the 
training. courses provided by the employer and following the internal 
company rules. 

In a more “liberal” labor market, such as that of the United States 
or the United Kingdom, the characteristic pattern would place a much 
higher proportion of the working population over on the left-hand side 
of the diagram—working contingently as self-employed individuals, or 
as temporary or part-time workers with little long-term job security 
and few chances for promotion within the firm or training beyond the 
immediate requirements of their job. Typically, the qualifications that 
workers do hold, beyond basic high school certification, have been 
acquired at their own expense or that of their parents. These labor 
markets could be expected to exhibit a stronger polarization, with 
major differences in living standards between a large undifferentiated 
mass of precarious workers near the 'C corner and the privileged few 
near A or B and considerable variation in between. . l 

These are not, of course, the only two possible models. We might 
expect the Scandinavian countries with their strong welfare systems 
linked more to citizenship than to employment status and their 
commitment to publicly provided education and training, to have highly 
skilled working populations much more skewed to the top half of the 
diagram, with relatively few in either C or D. Many developing 
countries, in- contrast, -would be likely. to have a.very small formal 
sector, meaning that the great mass of the population'is over on the 
left-hand side of the diagram in A or C. ae 

Despite fairness pules, in all these types of labor market, 

' opportunities would- f.»t in practice be available equally to the entire 
population. Life-long resident (and white) men would usually dominate 
the B quadrant of the diagram, with immigrants, people of color, and 
women more likely to be found down in the C quadrant. 

This diagram is not just useful as a way of comparing static labor 
markets. It also helps us understand the different dynamic ways in 
which organizational restructuring affects workers in .different national 
contexts. The employers’ incentives to reduce the cost of labor may be 
the same wherever they are based, but, in a “corporatist” labor market, 
where employees are protected by strong union agreements, the 
boundaries of the internal labor market are firmly defined: either you 
are in or you are out. Just as the most usual way in is through 
formalized appointment procedures, so too the way out is likely to be 
through a formalized redundancy process. Workers who are inside the 
internal. labor market have a lot to lose, since most of their welfare 
benefits are linked to their employment status, so they will fiercely 
resist expulsion and will often accept a radical restructuring of their 
work (e.g., through accepting a breakdown of traditional job 
demarcations known as “multiskilling”) rather than lose their toehold. 
inside. Once unemployed, they find it difficult to find another job, 
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partly because their skills may be very industry specific or employer 
specific and partly because employers are reluctant to, create new jobs 
for people to whom they will have to make a long-term commitment. 
The route out of secure well-paid work is thus likely to follow the 
direction of the arrow I have marked “unemployment” in the diagram. | 

In a less regulated labor market such as the United States and 
United Kingdom, internal labor markets are much less well-protected, 
and the benefits of being inside them are ‘often relatively less. Here, 
employers are much more likely to respond to.changing circumstances 
by casualizing employment. Increasing numbers of temporary workers 
are taken on to replace or supplement the work of full-time employees; 
staff with skills that are still required but not regularly are encouraged 
to go part-time, or go freelance; and increasing use is made’ of 
outsourcing. The way out of the internal labor, market is thus more 
likely to follow the direction of the arrow I have labeled “casualization” 
in the diagram. Although unemployment still exists in these countries 
(just as casualization takes place in countries like France, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium) it is less likely to be absolute or of long 
duration. Instead what can be seen is a general.worsening of working 
conditions and growing insecurity, as a creeping pecariousness spreads 
-across the labor market like rust eating away at the old Fordist 
machinery. x ms ; 

Do these differences matter? Readers. of the business press will no 
doubt be used to finger-pointing articles blaming the five million 
unemployed in Germany ‘on the “sclerotic” or “rigid” European labor 
market policies just as readers of more liberal European journals will be 
familiar with stories about the overworked workers of the “Anglo-Saxon” 
countries who have given away their rights in a collective act of self- 
exploitation. Such perceptions do little to foster a sense of unity among 
workers. But traditional Marxists might argue that the great mass of 
the unemployed and the great mass, of contingent workers nevertheless 
serve more or less the same function: they. are the reserve army whose 
existence acts as-a brake on workers’ movements to improve pay and 
conditions in the more organized segments of the labor market. : 

There is only one problem with this approach. Modern economies 
now produce such a huge array of goods and services, involving such a 
wide range of different inputs in such complex configurations that for . 
many tasks (though not all) simple muscle power is no longer enough. 
In other words, the technical division of labor has evolved to'a point 
where most jobs actually require specific skills and a reserve army is no 
use unless it possesses them. These are not, however, in most cases the 
same skills that were required a generation ago—those skills around 
which the occupational identities of the second half of the twentieth 
century evolved. The jobs of the lathe turner, the linotype operator, the 
pattern cutter, the graphic designer, the film editor, the proofreader, 
the keypunch operator, the audio typist, the switchboard operator have 
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all either gone the way of the handloom weaver or the scribe or been 
transformed out of all recognition. A key role in this transformation 
has been played by information technology. The use of computers has 
not ironed out the many differences that remain between different 
production processes, industries, and companies. However, it has 
introduced a range of standard processes for organizing and 
manipulating the information pertaining to them. 

The proportion of the workforce that actually uses a computer in the 
course of its daily work varies from country to country but it is high, 
and growing. And employers do not want to have to bargain with a 
small elite group of workers who understand how these computers 
work and are able to operate them (as some of them had to in the 
1960s when computer programming was the exclusive—and mystified— 
preserve of a few relatively privileged techies). Neither do they want to 
invest heavily in training them. What they need is a plentiful supply of 
computer-literate workers who can be taken on when they are needed 
and dropped when they are no longer required, with no fear of being 
left stranded without the necessary skills when demand picks up again. 
But how can they guarantee such a supply? 

There is an interesting parallel here with what happened in the 
nineteenth century when the organization of industry and of national 
economies and empires became complex enough to require a workforce 
that was numerate and literate. Not only was an army of clerks 
necessary to process the invoices and receipts for all the transactions 
involved in international trade, there was also an increasing need for 
records to be kept of the work itself to note who had worked what 
hours and calculate their earnings. It was also useful even for manual 
workers to be able to read, write, and do simple arithmetic so that 
they could follow instructions, keep track of stock, and so on. If only a 
few people had these skills, that would have given them some 

- bargaining power which would have restricted the employers’ scope for 
maneuver. It was also, of course, necessary to ensure that new recruits 
arrived at the workplace alréady instilled with the values of punctuality, 
hard work, and respect for other people’s property. Literacy and 
numeracy were also useful to people in their capacities as consumers— 
so that they could handle aaah in an economy that increasingly relied 
on money, read public signs, and identify which goods to buy. What 
was the solution? Universal primary school education, teaching the 
“three Rs” in an atmosphere where authority was to be respected, a 
strong work ethic was encouraged, and truancy or lapses in punctuality 
were punished severely. Once these skills were universal, nobody could 
exert extra leverage in the market by possessing them. 

Nowadays, both the rhetoric and the skills are a little different. 
Employers want people who are “digitally literate,” “self-motivated,” 
and “good team players” and who possess “soft skills,” “employability,” 
and “entrepreneurship.” They also require people who are prepared to 
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keep on learning new skills as the technology or the market ‘changes, 
sometimes described as “a commitment to lifelong learning:” And they 
need people who are familiar with or able to master a range of specific 
software packages and who can communicate with distant customers in 
a global market.. Needless to say, these “skills,”’.“competences,” 
“aptitudes,” and “know-how,” combined in whatever' pick-and-mix 
permutations, do not add up to stable occupational identities: In fact, 
they imply a world in which there are no limits, in the sense of “this is 
what I do; but this is what I don’t do as part of my job,” where each 
job description is infinitely elastic and there is never a point at which 
the worker can sit back and think, “At last, I’m trained. I have a 
recognized occupation. Now I can relax and just get on with the job.” 
But there is convincing evidence that we have now entered a phase of 
global capitalism where, just like the need for universal literacy in the 
nineteenth century, there is now a universal need for new generic 
attitudes and abilities. And, just as in the nineteenth century, state 
agencies have leaped to the assistance of the.employers to provide 
them. Only this time it isn’t within national borders, or competing 
empires, but on a global scale. arn 

It is never easy to disentangle capitalism’s need to expand in order 
to find new markets from its need to tap into new sources of labor. 
Indeed, the two are intimately interconnected. However it is hard to 
deny that the current educational policies of supranational bodies like 
the World Bank and the European Union, as well as those of the 
individual nations that are recipients of their aid, have,.if not as an 
explicit aim; at least the effect of creating a global reserve army of 
“knowledge workers.” In the process, any market advantages held by 
those who’ previously had more or less exclusive access. to this 
knowledge are destroyed. . 

At a national level, these attempts take different forms in different 
developed countries. For instance in Austria, in keeping with the 
corporatist model, the government has set up arbeitsstiftungen, labor 
foundations, which provide training for unemployed people in close 
cooperation with local employers. In one study by Hans Georg Zilian, in 
the district of Leoben, it was found that 38 percent of the trainees 
ended their spell of unemployment by returning to their former 
employers. Zilian concluded that these foundations act as holding tanks 
for the employers, where workers can be retrained at the taxpayer’s 
expense until they are needed again.® In relation to aur diagram, such 
activity can be seen as taking place near the D corner, with the state 
colluding with employers to co-regulate entry to what, though heavily 
eroded, could still be regarded as an internal labor market. In less 
regulated economies, training may be more likely to be carried out at 
the expense and initiative of the individual, and it can be 
conceptualized as taking place over on the left-hand side of the 
diagram, among the casualized workers who make up the A-C axis. In 
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some cases the subsidy from the state to the employer may be less 
direct than simply paying for the training. Regardless of the precise 
role of the state, there is in general more and more emphasis in job 
advertisements as well as in training courses on the need for “e-skills” 
and “digital literacy.” Across the European Union, the European 
Computer Driving License (ECDL) certifies that its owner has acquired 
basic computer skills. 

-At an international level, aid to developing countries for education 
is increasingly explicitly related to the development of a global. 
“knowledge-based economy.” The World Bank, for instance, links its 
aid closely to what it calls K4D, “knowledge for development,” in 
programs that link educational reform with the extension of 
telecommunications networks, encouraging entrepreneurship, and “an 
efficient innovation system of firms, research centers, universities (and) 
consultants.”? The aid programs of the European Union have ‘similar 
objectives, for instance the EU’s 2001 policy statement Strengthening 
Cooperation with Third Countries’ states that the aim of its education 
policy is “to improve human resources management and to make the 
EU a powerful actor in education, training and R&D in a competitive 
world economy.” i i 

Such programs often explicitly demand a dismantling of national 
qualification systems and links to international courses and curricula, 
including the franchising of courses run by universities and colleges in 
donor countries, the compulsory teaching of English in primary schools, 
and, sometimes, a second European language in secondary schools, as 
well as the now familiar emphasis on “e-skills,” “digital literacy,” 
“employability,” and “entrepreneurship.” Multinational companies are 
also active in establishing global skill standards, for instance by 
providing certification courses in the use of proprietary software, like 
Microsoft or SAP, or donating hardware or telecommunications to 
schools and colleges to familiarize students with their products. 

In the EU, under a series of “eEurope Action Plans,” various targets 
for achieving general levels of computer: science attainment, alongside 
other “knowledge society” indicators, such as. levels of Internet access 
and usage of e-commerce, were set for the ten new-member states that 
joined the EU in 2005; as well as for Romania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
which are still waiting in the queue to join. The new member states in 
Central and Eastern Europe, including Hungary, the Czech Republic, 
Poland, Slovenia, Slovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, are already 
taking on the role of a cheap back office for the rest of the EU." The 
“third countries” referred to in this policy document constitute an 
outer ring. of countries beyond these: Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia, the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, 
Kazakhistan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, the Russian Federation, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Mongolia, Algeria, Egypt, Israel, 
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Jordan, Lebanon. Morocco, Syria, Tunisia, and Palestine. 

As these programs are rolled out, the populations of these countries 
can increasingly be set alongside those of established offshoring 
destinations such as India, the Philippines, or Barbados for the English- 
speaking world, Tunisia, Morocco, or Martinique for French speakers, 
or the Dominican Republic, Mexico, or Colombia for Spanish-speakers 

‘in the global race to the bottom for information workers. With high- 
capacity telecommunications infrastructure in place, and workers who 
speak the global languages and can use the increasingly standard global 
software packages, it will be possible to switch work seamlessly from 
worker to worker and place to place in the process which is increasingly 
known as “global sourcing’—a complicated mixing and matching of 
tasks from a number of different locations in specific configurations to 
suit a particular business client. 

It is often assumed by workers in the developed economies that the 
point of moving work offshore is to eliminate the jobs back home. But 
this is to miss the point. The purpose of a reserve army is not to take 
over all the work but to act as a disciplinary force. The actual number 
of jobs being relocated overseas is tiny compared with the normal 
“churn” in national labor markets. National employers still need skilled 
workers in their home territory, near to where their clients are based, 
and most are reluctant to offshore their more sensitive “core” research 
and development work. And in any case, many of the sectors in which 
offshoring is taking place, such as call centers, are ‘still expanding. 
Companies also, of course, need a home market for their goods, 
something which would’ not exist if there were mass unemployment 
there. The U.S. market is still many times larger than, for instance, 
that in China or India. 

While not denying the real misery caused by the unemployment 
which is certainly taking place, it is nevertheless important to remember 
that the most powerful effect of offshoring is not to eliminate jobs in 
the United States or in Europe, it is to cheapen them. If workers know 
that the skills they have are also held by hundreds of thousands of 
other people around the world, then it is very difficult to organize on 
the basis of their unique occupational identities. And if they are aware 
that it would be perfectly feasible, technologically speaking, to move 
their jobs offshore, then this creates a potent disincentive to ask for 
improvements in wages and conditions or to refuse to take on extra 
tasks. Just the possibility that the job might move is enough to destroy 
their security and workers’ bargaining power. While their employers 
still need creativity and knowledge and, often, highly specialized skills, 
these are less and less likely to be found within fixed and stable 
occupational identities. } 

In the destruction of these identities, are we witnessing the final 
death of the postwar high-wage, high-consumptior deal and with it the 
end of job security? Or are we simply living through yet another twist 
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in the development of capitalism? Will we see a collapse of organized 
labor into protectionism and racism, or will workers’ ingenuity: and 
ability to adapt.and respond to new challenges lead to the development 
of new forms of organizing across national frontiers?. And, when in the 
future people ask us, “What do you do?” what will we e reply? 
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An Embarrassment of Riches 


Too Much Cash....Corporate America has [a record] $2 trillion in the 
till, and an endless list of suggestions...on what to do with it....If they 
don’t start putting it to better use buyouts are sure to accelerate. 


—Barron’s: The Dow Jones Financial Weekly, November 7, 2005 
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What Was the Matter with Ohio? 
Unions and Evangelicals in the Rust Belt 
JAMES STRAUB 


It was a fittingly ironic end to an election full of grotesque twists: 
When George W. Bush was narrowly reelected president of the United 
States, it was the electoral votes of the state he had harmed most that 
gave him the final nudge across the finish line. Ohio went for the 
second election in a row to the Republican clown prince. But if the first 
Bush victory was tragedy, the one in 2004 was surely farce: has world 
history ever turned before on the artful elevation of gay bashing to an 
` electoral tactic? 

“In twenty-one years of organizing, Pve never seen anything like 
this,” former. trucker’s union organizer Phil Burress told the New York 
Times shortly after the election. “It’s a forest fire with a 100 mile-per- 
hour wind behind it.” Burress was speaking not of the efforts of unions 
and community organizations to register and turn out hundreds of 
thousands of new voters to the polls in Ohio to vote against Bush, but 
' of his crusade .to mobilize even larger numbers to pass a state 
constitution amendment prohibiting gay marriage. 

‘The demographics and causes of Bush’s slim victory in Ohio and the 
country continue to be debated—for instance, while 25 percent of Ohio 
voters identified themselves as white evangelicals (and.78 percent of 
them voted for Bush), the Washington Post’s number-crunching later 
revealed that the percentage of frequent church-goers*voting in Ohio 
actually declined 5 percent in 2004—and Congressman John Conyers 
has documented evidence of electoral fraud that indicates Ohio my have 
been this election’s secret Florida. However, it remains undeniable that 
Bush’s Ohio victory did come in part from a massive outpouring of 
socially conservative evangelical Christians to the polls. A large majority 
of these Republican evangelicals were blue-collar Ohioans voting against 
their self-interest, many mobilized by Burress’s anti-gay marriage 
amendment. 

Karl Rove’s savvy manipulation of opposition to same-sex marriage 
was mirrored, however, by a far stranger picture at the state level in 
Ohio. The amendment, which also prohibits legal recognition of any 
domestic partnership short of marriage, was widely expected to drive 
even more of Ohio’s young people (and even businesses) away from the 
state—further hurting the state’s economy—and thus it was opposed by 
most of the state’s top Republican politicians and corporations. Ohio’s 


Republican senators, governor, and attorney general, plus the state’s 
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Chamber of Commerce, all attempted to halt Burress’s homophobic 
firestorm—with no success. Few voters realized the amendment would 
strip health. benefits from even unmarried heterosexual domestic 
partners. 

The evangelical churches organized one of the most energetic — 
grassroots political campaigns in state history. With the enthusiastic 
support of just a few prominent right-wing politicians, like Ohio’s 
black, evangelical secretary of state Ken Blackwell, the amendment 
against same-sex marriage easily won an. electoral majority of 62 
percent. Among white workers over forty without a college degree (who 
‘make up a majority of this mostly blue-collar state’s electorate), the 
amendment did particularly well. 

This working-class twist on the election immediately led to one left- 
leaning pundit’s stock going through the roof: Thomas Frank, who had 
diagnosed the malady earlier in 2004 in his book, What’s the Matter 
with Kansas? The book ponders the rise of a solid Republican majority 
in Kansas, which was once the incubator of American populism. After 
election day, Frank’s book became required reading for endangered a 
desperate American liberals. However, while Frank’s detailed case stud 
grounded the book’s insights in a fascinating microcosm, it is saen 
remembering that Kansas itself is far from the most pressing political 
battlefield in the country. Kansas is part of the solidly Republican 
heartland, and it will likely remain so for the foreseeable future. 
However important rebuilding the left in the heartland may be in the 
long term, neither that state nor its neighbors will soon þe a decisive 
electoral battleground. Rather, as polls regularly’ show, the region 
holding back the floodtide of indefinite Republican supremacy is the 
northern Midwest, Great Lakes region—otherwise known as the rust 
belt. And the dike is about to burst. 

_ By any pundit’s math, the grim truth of the 2004 election was that 
Bush was threatening Kerry in many more “blue” states than was true 
for Kerry threats in, the “red” states. The states in the entire northern 
Midwest rust belt—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio, a 
list that sounds like a roll call of states that benefited’ most from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal—all stood within a percentage point 
of being swept by Republicans, continuing a trend of becoming 
inexorably red. Meanwhile, the poorest state of the rust belt, and long 
‘the most imilitantly Democratic, West Virginia, has gone entirely over 
to the dark side, with Bush winning by a shattering 13 percent. If 
Republicans begin to win decisive West Virginia-style majorities in the 
rest of the Great Lakes region, they can become a permanent ruling 
party—able finally to legislate away what remains of the public sector, 
unions, reproductive freedom, and minority rights. The pressing 
question to be asked, from a tactical last-stand standpoint, is this: 
What’s the matter with the rust belt? 

To take Ohio, specifically—well, what isn’t the matter: with Ohio, 
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` these days? Throughout Bush’s first term, the state constantly vied with 
Michigan for the dubious honor of most jobs lost. The hundreds of 
thousands of manufacturing jobs lost since 2000 were largely high- 
- wage, stable, union: jobs, which served as employment multipliers in 
the larger local economy. For every plate glass factory or tractor. plant 
that shuts. its gates, a locally owned grocery or barbershop goes out of 
business too. Though poverty has been endemic to Ohio since the great 
steel shutdowns began in the late 1970s, on Bush’s watch Cleveland 
officially became the poorest city in America (with Toledo several spots 
behind). And with General Motors on the brink of bankruptcy, the state 
may be on the verge of another great crash in industrial employment. 
Anonymous blue-collar towns like Canton, Springfield, and Akron 
continued to bleed jobs and people, while former steel capital 
Youngstown has lost: more than half of its 1950 population. Local teens 
there,. savvier about American political economy than most credentialed 
cultural critics, call- their town “Yompton”—in reference to the urban 
devastation of Compton, California as famously depicted in NWA’s hip- 
hop. album, Straight Outta Compton. The comparison is telling—as the 
state continues to deindustrialize, African-Americans bear the brunt, 
stranded as.an underclass in every dying urban.core. Indeed, in the 
past decade Ohio. has exhibited symptoms of a genuine 1960s-style 
racial crisis, with the second-longest prison uprising in America (at 
Southern Ohio Correctional Facility in Lucasville, 1993), the execution 
of a black inmate widely believed to be innocent (John William Byrd 
Jr., in 2002, also in Lucasville), and a major race rebellion sparked by 
police brutality (in Cincinnati, 2001). 4 ciate, 5 

The Compton of NWA, of course, weathers its woes in a different 
statewide context than any Youngstown or Akron. For Ohio lacks 
significant taxable resources—the Mahoning Valley is no Silicon Valley, 
and there is no housing bubble of note there. A list of today’s boom 
industries (biotechnology, energy, computers, and tourism) reads like a 
list of things Ohio largely or wholly lacks. And with few economic 
opportunities mixing with the state’s Midwestern patriotism, Ohio’s 
blue-collar towns and small cities bear a disproportionate share of the 
burden of their president’s imperial adventures. The Ohio-based Third 
Marine Battalion, for example, has had forty-seven soldiers die in Iraq 
as of this past summer, seventeen of whom died riding in an unarmored 
vehicle. The lives of mere leathernecks from the rust belt are not quite 
as expendable as those of Iraqi civilians to the neoconservative world- 
shapers safely hunkered down in air-conditioned Green Zones, but then 
again, what’s a few less laid-off Ohioans to Paul Wolfowitz? Indeed, 
such deaths are as close as Bush has come to decreasing Ohio’s 
unemployment figures. 

This landscape of poverty and brutality is all the more bitter for 
Ohio, since it was the sweat and blood of places like this that originally 
made the American Dream a reality for many people. In countless coal 
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mines, stee] mills, and industria] factories, Ohioans have prided 
themselves on doing the arduous work of actually producing the goods 
many saw as American prosperity—and in just as many strikes and 
struggles, assuring that those who produced would also have a share of 
the wealth. For as long as Ohio has been an industrial megalopolis, 
workers there have been contentiously demanding their rights and their 
share. Since the mid-nineteenth century, working people in Ohio 
organized, struck, fought, and even rioted—from machinists in Dayton 
to streetcar operators in Columbus, on rails up north and in dockyards 
down south. A frequent epicenter of both class conflict and labor 
organizing, ragtime Ohio hosted the founding conventions of labor 
federations as diverse as the large, conservative American Federation of 
Labor, the early industrial United Mineworkers of America, and even 
the short-lived, Communist-led Trade Union Unity League. Workers’ 
struggles in the state produced socialist mayors in towns like Lima 
and Lorain, outright mobs in Cincinnati and Toledo, and intermittent 
unionization everywhere a worker drew a paycheck. 

It was not until the 1930s, however, when a structural disaster in 
American capitalism (the Great Depression) coincided with a new form 
of labor organization—wholesale industrial organization of the mass 
production industries—and workers in Ohio changed not just their 
paychecks but the world. Mass unionization swept outwards from the 
Great Lakes region, all the way to traditional anti-union strongholds 
like the south’s textile mills and Hollywood’s sound stages. This 
Depression-era birth of an “American Dream” social contract came via 
the labor pains of often insurrectionary upheaval against the forces ot 
property and government. 

The year 1934 in the Ohio cities of Toledo and Akron provides 
salutary examples. The northwest-Ohio city of Toledo was in the grip 
of a comprehensive local banking crash that put a greater percentage of 
the city’s residents on public relief than anywhere else in the country. 
Across the state in Akron, widespread tax fraud by property-holders 
cut the city’s revenue base so drastically that public schools were 
forced to close their doors, while the city’s huge rubber companies 
protected their multimillion-dollar annual profits by enforcing wage 
cuts with the outright violent terrorization of their workers. 

Such draconian expressions of top-down class war confronted local 
workers who had previously tried union organization and strikes, only 
to fail bitterly. However, growing radical movements in both cities 
refused to cry uncle. In Toledo, socialist organizers were key in 
mobilizing large crowds of thousands of unemployed to join picketers 
on strike outside an auto plant—battling the National Guard and 
trapping scab workers inside the factory. Meanwhile, in Akron, a strike 
of rubber workers resulted in the spontaneous invention of the “sit- 
down” strike, where workers occupied their factory, thus threatening 
the bosses with the destruction of expensive equipment in the event of 
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violence. In both Toledo and Akron, such tactics—support from mass 
crowds and “sit-down” factory occupation—heralded their use in 
hundreds of successive labor battles. They also resulted in victories 
that gave unions a foothold in the new mass-production industries: 
collective bargaining at the, Auto-Lite plant in Toledo; and industrial 
union recognition at the Akron rubber plants. In imitation, workers at a 
Cleveland General Motors plant several- years later began an angry sit- 
down strike that sparked a multi-state wave of workplace occupations 
‘that culminated in the victorious Flint GM sit-down—the victory that 
_-unionized GM and paved the way for a social contract in American 
workplaces. - _ 
‘Despite all this left-led industrial conflict, Ohio never developed the 

kind of mass counterculture or the left-wing third parties that unions 

birthed in places like New York City or Wisconsin. Instead, Ohio’s 

class struggles simply gave the state an exceptionally blue-collar self- 

identity and left pockets of radical workers scattered across its 

industrial hinterlands. This is the ideologically varied class sentiment 

that brought modern Ohio such diverse populists as Dayton talk-show 

host Phil Donahue, Cleveland left-wing politician Dennis Kucinich, 

Youngstown’s flamboyant oddball James Traficant, and Cincinnati’s 

Jerry Springer (a little bit of all ‘the above). As a state that was heavily 

industrialized and unionized, but always seen as. a bit of a cultureless 

manufacturing backwater, Ohio, like neighbors Michigan and West 

Virginia, has remained a singularly working-class place, with deep 

reservoirs of economic resentment. 

It was this smoldering blue-collar spirit that brought a trickle of 
New Left radicals to Ohio in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Searching 
for white working-class support for rebellion during America’s Vietnam- 
era upheavals, young revolutionaries of all stripes began to see the 
factories of the Midwest as their Petrograd. When New Left intellectual 
Staughton Lynd met a handful of- ordinary, meat-and-potatoes 
Youngstown steelworkers who were also anti-war radicals, he thought, 
“On this rock shall I build my church,” and teamed with local. “mill 
hunks” John Barbero and Ed Mann to build a labor left in the Mahoning 
Valley. Members of their Worker’s Solidarity Club formed rank-and-file 
‘caucuses in the United Steel Workers of America (USWA) and led 
wildcat strikes in steel mills; sent electricians and steelworkers to. 
revolutionary Nicaragua to help build similar industries; and created a 
vibrant blue-collar antiwar movement (steelworker John Barbero, whose . 
parents were Italian and Czech and whose wife was Japanese, used to 
explain in meetings that he was antiwar because in any conceivable war 
he would have to fight a relative). 

Nor was such mainstream radicalism confined to Staughton and 
Alice Lynd’s work in Youngstown. Across the state in Dayton, for 
instance, the 1960s saw women from progressive churches and unions 
join counterculture radicals in a prominent local women’s liberation 
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movement. This group, Dayton Women’s Liberation, achieved local 

` prominence by starting abortion clinics, women’s centers, and clerical 
labor organizations. Given the fundamentalist assault on reproductive 
tights today in Ohio, who would guess that in Dayton in the 1960s 
those rights were won by groups founded by churchwomen! While such 
labor-New Left hybrids never brought any Ohio cities to wholesale 
rebellion the way Detroit’s League of Revolutionary Black Workers did, 
such radical moments in places like Youngstown and Dayton reveal a 
political space in the heartland that was once open to the left. 

Yet this small door would slam shut in the 1980s, and not just from 
the general rightward shift of the time. Deindustrialization itself did as 
much or more to terminate the Ohio left. In Youngstown, after years .of 
being the rank-and-file opposition in their steelworkers’ union, radicals 
John Barbero and Ed Mann assembled a winning coalition of black and 
progressive white steelworkers to win the presidency of their 
steelworkers’ local in 1973. But shortly after they had been reelected in 
1976, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company announced plans to 
close the great Brief Hill steelworks. Barbero and Mann (along with the 
Lynds and their fledgling Youngstown labor-left group) fought a brave 
and innovative campaign to stop the shutdown, but they were ultimately 
unsuccessful, Far from leading a revolution by halting steel production 
at a key moment, radicals saw the company cease steel production on 
its own, in the face of cheaper imports: and lower wage competition 
abroad—leaving Mann to spend his remaining years haunting the 
bankruptcy courts of Youngstown, continuing to courageously protest 
the foreclosures and evictions of laid-off steelworkers from their 
American Dream. 

The economic catastrophes of the 1980s laid waste not just to the 
seeds of a new labor left, but also to Ohio’s cities and industrial areas. 
In Cleveland, where the labor-left politician Dennis Kucinich had become 
the youngest mayor in America, plant shutdowns and white flight 
destroyed the city’s resource base, causing social chaos easily blamed 
on the radical kid mayor. The local banking elite, eager for a 
confrontation with Kucinich, ordered him to privatize the city’s electric 
utility. He refused, and the banks called his bluff by calling the city’s 
loans into default. In the ensuing economic meltdown, Kucinich lost 
his reelection bid, making local government safe for capitalism again. 

Ohio’s cities, manufacturing industries, and unions have been on life 
support ever since. The old interlocking forms of New Deal social 
democracy—urban machine/social safety net/unionized mass-production 
industry—are on a terminal] slide to extinction. As all over America, 
they are gradually being replaced by a new comprehensive social 
organization—nonunion Wal-Mart jobs/antisocial exurban sprawl/hyper- 
individualist consumerism—whose value system is as oriented towards 
the Republican right as the old New Deal was to FDR Democrats. In 
this equation, the role of ideological prime movers has switched: just 
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as left-wing CIO unioris used to be the’ insiens and organizers of 
the discontent that created the rest of the social structure, now it is 

the equally (but oppositely) ideological evangelical churches that stoke `` 
the fires of blue-collar anger in Ohio. Wal-Mart has replaced the steel 
companies as the state’s largest employer; the sprawling exurbs of | 
Columbus and Cincinnati have replaced Cleveland as its fastest growing. 

areas: and the Assemblies of God and Church of the Nazarene are the: 
new Steelworkers and Autoworkers. 

Ohio has always been.a devout place—there are more Methodist. 
churches than post offices in the state. However, as all over the country, 
more liberal, old, mainline denominations like the Methodists have lost 
parishioners just as the industrial cities have bled jobs, Taking their 
place is a mass movement of largely: fundamentalist, right-wing 
Protestant churches—the born again, or evangelical, movement. And 
while not every born-again Christian is.a fundamentalist or a 
conservative, there is no denying that this conservative evangelical: 
movement is leading to both a growth in adherents and a shift to the 
right for mainstream Christianity. Such churches operate as a more 
decentralized network than their proprietary forefathers, and their 
common denominator is-not just traditionalist social conservatism. It is 
a missionary zeal for spreading the word, recruiting in large numbers, 
and developing members’ emotional commitrnent and ability to further 
proselytize. This is, by the way, a classic grassroots organizing model, 
one that is unused not just by the dwindling mainline churches, but 
also by the dying industrial unions and the left in general. Stepping 
assertively. into a vacuum of grassroots organization in so many 
communities, evangelical churches have flexed awesome political muscle, 
and they have. become the political foot soldiers of a far- -right 
Republican new world order in the same way unions used to secure the 
New Deal. In an episode of the television show Frontline about Karl 
Rove’s Republican organization, Dana Millbank of the Washington Post 
said, “Now, where Karl’s interest is, is in the mechanics of this. And I 
think it’s fair to say that religious conservatives, evangelical churches, 
have become sort of the new labor unions.” 

While it may appear that evangelical traditionalism has cleanly 
stepped in to fill a void in working-class organizations left by the 
decline of both unions and the urban-industrial social contract, the 
reality is more complex. Evangelicals, even Pentecostal Holiness 
churches, are no longer the singularly working-class religion they once 
were. The fortunes of some 1970s evangelicals were boosted greatly by 
the Texas oi! boom and the economic growth of the Sun Belt—creating 
the conservative nouveau riche that work in the energy industries, pray 
in the fundamentalist churches, and run for office in the Republican 
Party. The growth of industries in suburban sprawl, armaments, 
agribusiness, and energy has a symbiotic relationship with other social 
meta-processes, like the move from rust belt to sun belt, the decline of 
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urban cores and growth of exurbs, and de-unionization. Superprofits in 
those sectors, meanwhile, fatten more Republican campaign coffers; 
through conservative movement groups and church collection plates, 
they provide the resource base for the organizing work evangelicals do. 
The evangelical churches could thus be seen as a cross-class movement 
where super-profits in Republican-dominated industries are tithed out 
to fund sophisticated grassroots organizing by the fundamentalist cadre. 

The presence of this kind of money allows these churches, especially 
the enormous megachurches that dominate the political landscape of 
America’s burgeoning exurbs, to provide the kind of material social 
programs the New Deal once stood for. As Barbara Ehrenreich pointed 
out in an article on the religious welfare state earlier this year, 


[At] McLean Bible Church, spiritual home of Senator James Inhofe 
and other prominent right-wingers...dozens of families and 
teenagers enjoy a low-priced dinner in the cafeteria; a hundred 
unemployed people meet for prayer and job tips at the “Career 
Ministry”; divorced and abused women gather in support groups. 
Among its many services, MBC distributes free clothing to 10,000 
poor people a year, helped start an inner-city ministry for at-risk 
youth in DC and operates a “special needs” ministry for disabled © 
children. 
While McLean is an archetypal-exurb megachurch, Ehrenreich notes 
that also 


many smaller evangelical churches offer a similar array of 
services—childcare, after-school programs, ESL lessons, help in ` 
finding a job, not to mention the occasional cash handout. A 
woman I met in Minneapolis gave me her strategy for surviving 
bouts of destitution: “First, you find a church.” A trailer-park 
dweller in Grand Rapids told me that he often turned to his 
church for help with the rent. Got a drinking problem, a vicious 
spouse, a wayward child, a bill due? Find a church.) , 


What separates these evangelical social programs from those of 
liberal churches or even resources provided by the left is that they 
` implicitly and explicitly harness loyalties to the Republican Party, which 
seeks to destroy the hard-won public sector that is supposed to provide 
such safety nets in the first place. Of course, here the Republicans are 
well-aided by the Democratic Party, which no longer.even pretends to 
legislate for such material gains. With the pro-business Democratic 
Leadership Council firmly in control of the party, anything that smacks 
of old New Deal social spending is jettisoned for vain appeals to the 
copious cash (and few votes) of the entertainment, finance, and 
information industries. ae 
The economic benefits of evangelical faith, however, are not the 
prime motivators for most peoples’ church membership. In an essay 
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challenging the idea that liberal evangelicals like Jim Wallis can offer 
the devout a progressive version of their religion, radical former 
fundamentalist Roxeanne Dunbar-Ortiz points out that the current 
evangelical movement was born first as a mixture of Protestant 
fundamentalism and Cold-War anticommunism, that was later energized 
to mass political action by the women’s and gay movements. “One 
thing I know about Protestant Christian fundamentalists from having 
been one, however, is that it cannot be substituted by 
‘spirituality.’.. The system rests on quite simple assumptions: you have 
heard the word of god personally calling you; you have been ‘born 
again’ or ‘saved’; you recognize that Jesus is the true son of god who, 
died for your sins; the Bible is literally the truth, the word of god.” 
These churches all have complex mixtures of passion and patronage at 
their core—where traditionalist protection of the symbolic cultural 
status of straightness, whiteness, and maleness mixes with both genuine 
religious conviction and genuine religious-based social programs. i 

In his analysis of Kerry’s ominous drubbing in rust-belt West 
Virginia, Mike Davis points out that local Democrats still won the 
governorship and two congressional seats in that state by equally large 
margins, partially because they pandered to social conservatism, but 
also ‘because they crusaded vocally for government action to reduce 
unemployment and create high-wage jobs while the national Democratic 
Party did the opposite in supporting the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) and the World Trade Organization (WTO). “I am 
inclined to believe that literal ‘false consciousness’—embracing purely 
imaginary solidarities with -one’s exploiter or oppressor—is not 
common. I am not denying the existence of symbolic wages and 
imaginary demons, but the cultural war rages most fiercely when it is 
able to mobilize matérial self-interest, however ignorant or short- 
sighted.” Davis continues, 


The “latte liberal” libel—visceral blue-collar contempt for the 
urban knowledge-industry elites—is, after all, grounded in a real- 
historic defeat, in actual humiliation. Male workers of all races, 
without college education, have suffered dramatic erosion of their 
. wage-earning power and cultural status. With union halls shut 
down and the independent press extinct, it is not surprising that 
many poor white people search for answers in their churches or 
from demagogues on the radio. Or that they equate the decay of 
employment security with the decay of family values.’. - 

This world of blue-collar religious conservatism is a mixture of real 
and perceived benefits, more akin to the concept of white-skin privilege 
than, say, a simple urban patronage machine. 

Evangelical conservatism is no all-white backlash phenomenon, 
however. For the modern evangelical passions have their roots in the 
poor, multiracial early Pentecostal churches of southern California. 
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- Evangelical religion maintains an enormous presence ’in the spiritual life 
of African-American’ and Latino communities in'the United States, and 
the Republican’ Party is making ‘its electoral -inroads into those 
communities through the pulpits. Not only did the Republican Party 
dominate among white working-class people this last election, it won a 
majority of Protestant Latino votes. And in Ohio, where the black, 
evangelical secretary of state campaigned vigorously for Bush (in blatant 
conflict with his election supervising duties) and megachurch pastors” 
like Rod Parsley speak (hypocritically but convincingly) to multiracial 
congregations about challenging racial prejudice and promoting a black 
middle class, Bush won 14 percent of the state’s black vote. This is not 
a relationship equivalent to that of white evangelicalism, of course; the 
grass-roots born-again Christianity that produces Chicago’s Kanye West 
or LA’s Tommy the Clown bears little connection to the bigoted 
zealotry of Tom Delay: and James Dobson. But the Republicans are - 
increasing their electoral showings in communities of color almost 
exclusively through socially conservative evangelical religion, and 
continued success could give them permanent majority-party 
supremacy—a fact they lustfully comprehend. i 

This is exactly the intention of -the Bush administrations office of 
faith-based initiatives, a promise to direct eight billion dollars to 
religious social service groups. Anecdotal evidence indicates that the 
money is largely being funneled to evangelical churches in African- 
American and Latino communities that badly need the services. Two 
examples from Philadelphia give a sense of the breadth of this little- 
noticed repositioning of Republican theocracy: In one New York Times 
article, the Baptist minister Rev: Luis Cortes was featured parlaying a 
friendship on President Bush into several million dollars in federal 
grants for a youth employment program, housing counseling, and AIDS 
education. His growing network of Republican-funded social service 
programs now encompasses Latino communities in half a dozen poor 
cities. The article noted, 


For a glimpse of one of the political currents running through the 
program, consider the after-school effort run by Mr. Castro, 
where a group of schoolchildren recently convened for what might 
be described as a Pentecostal poetry slam....“President Bush. is 
Christian,” said Sade Melendez, 10, after a recent rehearsal. “He 
doesn’t believe in abortion, and the other man does.” “John Kerry 
believes in lesbians,” said Jorge Granados, 10. “He said if the 
baby was in the.stomach, you could kill the baby,” said Krystalie 
Ocasio, 9. “He stinks,” Sade said.‘ . 
Meanwhile, a mile east in North Philadelphia, . the Bush 
administration has used millions of dollars in federal aid to court the 
“praying tailback,” Rev. Herb Lusk, a former Philadelphia Eagles 
running back turned preacher at Greater Exodus Baptist Church. Lusk 
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heads People for People, Inc., a church-based social-services empire that 
has broken ranks with the mostly Democratic Philadelphia black clergy 
to support Bush, claiming his bottom line is halting gay marriage. 
Beyond mobilizing election-day support for the president (in another 
rust-belt swing state), Lusk has also given Bush political cover for his 
treacherous abandonment of the Global AIDS Fund by hosting Bush to. 
speak on AIDS at Greater Exodus. Such a location and betrayal are 
particularly ironic in Philadelphia, since it was largely African-American 
mass protests on global AIDS led by ACT-UP Philadelphia, working | 
with existing HIV/AIDS services and drug recovery houses, that helped 
win the creation of the global fund in the first place. The effective, 
progressive and socially activist network of AIDS programs and 
addiction-recovery centers that united in.these protests, however, starve 
for funds while well-connected gay-bashing tailbacks build fiefdoms 
next door. 

This is the geography of religion, homophobia, and money—an 
inextricable Gordian knot of political power not just in Thomas Frank’s 
Kansas, but also spreading from the blue-collar suburbs and prosperous 
exurbs of places like Ohio to poorer African-American and Latino 
neighborhoods of cities like Philadelphia. These are the deindustrialized 
swing states; places where Republican dominance could mean that 
party’s control of the presidency for decades. The left has all but 
abandoned these places where the factories closed and unions died. 
Here in the rust belt, a right-wing network of churches and businesses 
offers exactly what the CIO once did: both short-term material gains 
for members and a militantly transformative vision of the world. Their 
vision is reactionary and fundamentalist, of course, but it remains in 
every sense a comprehensive moral judgment on a crass, decadent 
twenty-first century America. As former union activist and current 
evangelical crusader Phil Burress said in closing to the New York Times 
(in language that might have come right .from:an old CIO militant): 
“our movement is not concerned necessarily with Republicans or 
Democrats; people who are in positions with those parties do what they 
do because it serves their self-interest. Our movement will be 
something more, to change this world with our moral vision.” 

Thus a trip to the dying industrial cities and vapid sprawl suburbs 
of Ohio can bring America face-to-face with the answer to so many 
liberals’ plaintive, hung-over question last November third: “Who are 
these people?” Snapshots of those who likely voted for Bush, against 
their interests, and tragically paid the ultimate price for the madman’s 
ambitions can be found in the brief obituaries the New York Times 
published in an article about the Marines of the Third Battalion. “Lance 
Cpl. Eric J. Bernholz, 23, was a devoted member of the Grove City 
Church of the Nazarene, and poured his energy into acting in its plays 
and coaching church youth sports. He graduated from Grove City High 
School and sometimes talked of wanting to be a firefighter.”® Grove 
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City is a blue-collar suburb of Cleveland, largely populated by folks like 
retired steelworkers—in a municipal area that lays off, not hires, 
firefighters. Another obituary spends a sentence recounting a life from a 
small town south of Columbus continually menaced by the possible 
closure of the paper mill that supports the local economy: “Lance Cpl. 
Aaron H. Reed, 21, a long distance runner on cross-country and track 
teams, was the president of class of ’01 at Southeastern High School in 
Chillicothe, where job opportunities are few and the military is a 
popular option. He has a brother serving in Afghanistan.” 

This is the 51 percent of voting America that will not be swayed 
from the Republican far right (back to a center-right Democratic Party?) 
merely by a different “framing” of issues. Indeed, the activists of both 
the left and the Democratic Party have seemed equally befuddled since 
Bush’s reelection, as well they should be. If the answer is not as simple 
as a different “messaging” or more blog-organizing, it is also not just 
another teach-in or protest in another college town or chic progressive 
ghetto. If the political loyalties of ordinary Ohioans were to be flung 
against the power structure in a progressive movement, it would likely 
only happen the only way it ever has happened in the state’s history— 
by a reinvigorated labor movement at the grassroots. The mass growth 
of unions not only organizes the membership of a social movement, it 
also begins to redistribute resources and power from the top down. In 
places like Ohio, the only feasible short-term economic gains for most 
people lie in unionizing the state’s remaining industries (those that 
physically cannot leave and are unlikely to shut down)—just as the only 
feasible: long-term prospects for a revitalized left in the exurbs and 
church turf is in the workplaces that still bind people together. 
Fortunately, for this article seeks not to dwell in cynical pessimism, 
Ohio is home to some of the most unnoticed, but exciting, grassroots 
labor organizing in the country. ; 

Two unions that offer some hope in Ohio are the Toledo-based Farm 
Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC, which represent some 6,000 farm 
workers in northwest Ohio and southeast Michigan) and the Columbus- 
headquartered Ohio District 1199 of SEIU (which encompasses some 
25,000 health care and social service workers in Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Appalachian Kentucky). These unions have had little-noticed but 
important organizing breakthroughs in recent years—in different, and 
key, working-class demographics. FLOC’s farm-worker membership base 
consists almost entirely of immigrants from Latin America, and the 
union’s successes are a rare foothold to greater economic and political 
power for the culturally invisible army of Latino proletarians who 
increasingly do the farm work, meatpacking, and construction labor in 
the Midwest. District 1199 WV/KY/OH, on the other hand, is 
overwhelmingly female and multiracial, along the contours of health 
care employment in the region (largely African Americans in battered 
urban cores like Cleveland and Akron; and blue-collar whites from the 
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steel suburbs to the foothills of Appalachia). District 1199 in particular 
has an unmatched record of new organizing in Ohio, winning almost all 
of the many union elections it files for and devoting more of its 
resources to organizing (some 50 percent) than almost any other union. 

Both 1199 and FLOC are extending their Ohio gains outward from 
the state. FLOC, after waging a campaign against Mt. Olive Pickle 
Company for years, recently won a landmark organizing victory over 
them in North Carolina for 9,000 workers (which marks the single 
biggest collective bargaining victory ever in that Southern, right-to- 
work state). District 1199 WV/KY/OH, while sticking to its three-state 
region for organizing, has become a “flagship local” for SEIU nationally 
as that union attempts to gear its entire structure towards such an 
organizing focus..In the new Change.to Win union coalition, SEIU. and 
the similarly-focused UNITE-HERE are now reshaping union organizing 
entirely to rebuild union density before it drops to zero, and it is 
bypassing the AFL-CIO (and it’s slavish devotion to the Democratic 
Party) to do so. Such extensions of success outwards from Ohio to new 
terrain follow what must be labor’s path to rebuild power: consolidate 
strength in those regions and industries currently possible, in order to 
later take on the juggernauts of Wal-Mart and the non-union South. 

Despite a reinvigorated labor movement, many progressives (and 
certainly top Democratic politicians) have simply forgotten about unions 
as a unifying social movement of blue-collar people. In such a post- 
labor left, many social-justice activists wonder, legitimately, if it is 
even conceivable anymore that worker organizations could bring 
progressive values back into the hearts and homes of rust-belt 
evangelical communities. Certainly, fighting for a voice at work does 
not automatically imply an organizational challenge to broadly felt 
anxieties about abortion or homophobia. But the lasting effect of a 
mass fight for unionization can be seen in Akron and Toledo, the two 
Ohio cities that experienced virtual insurrections against established 
authority in 1934. While.much of the rest of Ohio has tilted rightward 
with the times, those cities have remained overwhelmingly progressive 
and Democratic. Indeed, Akron, which contemporary journalist Ruth 
McKinney noted during the Great Depression was an “almost 100% 
native-born white city...with one of the highest percentage of veterans’ 
organizations in the country,”* was notorious for being a conservative - 
Republican town prior to 1934. After cataclysmic sit-down strikes 
against the rubber-factory tyrants, however, the city gained a broad 
swath of institutional progressive blue-collar organization. Compare this 
to Cincinnati, where some unionization occurred in the 1930s but 
certainly no transformative social struggle, and most working-class 
white people today vote Republican (indeed, such conservatism 
supports an out-of-control racist police force, whose multiple murders 
in the black community sparked riots in 2001). 

But can unions today, like FLOC and 1199, operating in such a 
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different political context, possibly pull off similar unionization that 
leads to a mass changing of loyalties among ordinary working-class 
people? Indeed, these unions’ memberships encompass a wide range of 

` political viewpoints about issues like abortion and gay marriage, and 
although they both certainly marshaled large majorities of their 
memberships to oppose Bush in 2004, it is debatable if many of those 
members also supported the initiative against same-sex marriage or 
‘Bush’s Iraq war. Any changing of consciousness will only happen 
through hard work and patience, individual by individual, in the 
communities and workplaces where different kinds of people are 
brought together by the material conditions of their life. But to close 
on an optimistic note, 1199 took two important votes at a statewide 
delegates’ assembly two years ago. The delegates assembly is made up 
of shop-floor representatives of each workplace—the grass-roots leaders 
of small groups, usually the people who carry union drives through 
management threats and firings with their personal bravery and 
integrity. The delegates’ assembly, meeting to oversee the continuing 
organizing work of the union, voted by a large majority to oppose the 
war in Iraq. They also voted—narrowly, after passionate debate by both 
sides—to support the right to same-sex marriage. 
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A 


“WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES, UNITE!’ 


~Karl’ Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto 
[Gasper-Haymarket edition, 2005—corrected from “Working men of 
' all countries, unite!”] 
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Heroes & Villains in the Cold War Battle 
for the United Electrical Workers mae 
PETER GILMORE 


John Hoerr, Harry, Tom, and Father Rice: Accusation and Betrayal 
_in Amiérica’s Cold War (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh P Press, - 
` 2005), 344 pages, cloth $29.95. 


The image still haunts me: a man in his thirties, eyes glassy, blood 
streaming from a head wound. A foot soldier in ‘the domestic Cold 
War, this union stalwart had been beaten by anticommunist thugs who . 
imagined that changing unions in the Westinghouse Electric plant’ in 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania would be a blow against Stalin. Mistaking 
assault on a volunteer organizer’ for damage to a Soviet leader ‘is just 
the kind of tragically stupid error one might expect in a -period 
generally befuddled by fear. Fifty-five years later, corifision as ‘to the 
meaning of these events continues ‘to hang over the era like an ey 
morning fog. 

The effort to crush the United Blectrical, : Radio: a Machine 
Workers of America (UE)—in 1949 the third. largest union in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO)—is sometimes presented as 
a civil war within the working class. But the:véry forces arrayed against 
the UE, including government, corporations, and the- news. media, 
suggest something other than a struggle by anticommunist union 
members to overthrow leftist labor leaders. The nature of the anti-UE 
campaign speaks to the origins of the Cold War in the ambition of 
apereseive, expansionist U.S. capital to curtail opposition at home and 
. abroad. 

A remarkable-new book which succeeds brilliantly in bringing this ~ 
period to life fails to grapple with such origins. Instead, Harry, Tom, 
and Father Rice: Accusation and Betrayal in America’s Cold War by 
John Hoerr perpetuates the impression that the UE suffered because of 
far-left leaders and warring factions. Although Harry, Tom, and ‘Father 
Rice reveals Congressional witch-hunters at their brutal worst and 
offers a sympathetic portrayal of their victims, its author is unwilling 
to question the Cold Wars fundamental purpose. Instead, the. scary 
excesses of this dark period in American history are portrayed as 


Peter Gilmore will retire this month from his position as managing editor of the 
UE News after nearly twenty-nine years on the. union’s staff. He is a doctoral 
student in history at Carnegie Mellon University. 
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seemingly inevitable if not necessary. 

A veteran labor reporter, Hoerr chronicled the decline of the United 
States steel industry in his hefty 1988 study, And the Wolf Finally 
Came. Born and raised in a southwestern Pennsylvania steel town, Hoerr 
paid particularly close attention to the Monongahela Valley and its 
devastation. He returns to the Mon Valley in his latest book to tell the 
odd but revealing tale of his Congressman uncle whose brief career 
intersected with those of a courageous union Jeader and a notorious 
redbaiting priest. 

Hoerr’s uncle, Harry Davenport, represented a Pittsburgh district for 
one term in Congress. Elected in 1948 on a headily progressive 
platform, Davenport’s career quickly crumbled as his courage failed in 
the debilitating downward spiral of Cold War-era name calling and 
name naming. Davenport gained his seat with backing from the UE, and 
particularly the assistance of a remarkable rank-and-file leader, Tom 
Quinn. But in 1949 the CIO expelled the UE and ten other left-leaning 
unions for alleged “communist domination.” The CIO chartered an 
officially “anticommunist” union to take the place of the supposedly 
Communist-controlled UE. Pittsburgh’s Rev. Charles Owen Rice, a 
confidante of both CIO ‘president Philip Murray and the FBI, had 
masterminded the anti-leadership faction within the UE prior to the 
split. When Rice helped secure a House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC) subpoena for Quinn and other UE leaders in the 
pivotal East Pittsburgh Westinghouse plant, Quinn naturally-looked to 
Davenport for assistance on Capitol Hill. But at that critical moment 
Davenport lacked the resolve (or decency) to offer his erstwhile friend 
even a kind word. Instead, the liberal Democrat admonished the 
embattled union men to “clear” themselves before the committee. 

This incident is the key which for Hoerr unlocks the secret of his 
uncle’s wasted life. Davenport lost his 1950 reelection bid. A flicker of 
independence cost Davenport the support of the Pittsburgh Democratic 
machine; his betrayal of the Westinghouse union leaders earned him the 
UE’s enmity. Davenport never again enjoyed political prominence or 
even a permanent full-time job. His 1977 death in a dead-end industrial- 
suburb flophouse epitomizes for his nephew a’ life swallowed by 
obscurity. 

Hoerr also traces the parallel lives of Tom Quinn, welder and 
organizer, and Father (now Monsignor) Rice. Stubbornly loyal to his 
union, Quinn faced repeated persecution. A HUAC contempt citation 
against him was eventually overturned by the Supreme Court in a 
decision that helped shorten the misnamed “McCarthy” period. Quinn 
left the UE in the early 1970s as a respected staff member and pursued 
a successful career as a Pennsylvania labor mediator. Quinn died in 
2005. Rice, meanwhile, has spent much of the past six decades 
alternately apologizing for his Cold War collaboration with big business 
and the FBI and glorying in the success of his redbaiting intervention. 
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(Rice also emerged as a visible ‘participant in the civil rights and 
antiwar movements in the 1960s and 1970s.) 

Hoerr is a marvelous writer who succeeds brilliantly in developing 
the principal characters and evoking their milieu. He has an artist’s eye 
for human tragedy, a journalist’s skill for telling detail; and a 
storyteller’s knack for pacing. He explores effectively and . forcefully 
personal crises and the horrors perpetuated. by the investigating 
committees. His treatment of Tom Quinn is particularly evocative, 
bringing to life the man’s essential decency. At times moving, this 
engaging read ultimately succeeds better as memoir and biography than 
as labor history. For while we are given compelling cautionary tales of 

‘Cold War excess there is never an analysis of their origin. Hoerr’s own 
anticommunism regrettably narrows the vision and circumscribes the 
lessons of a remarkable book. 

Hoerr ridicules the reactionaries who filled the roster of 
Congressional investigating committees. But he assumes a degree of 
guilt on the part of those associated with the political left. The former 
Business Week reporter cites the post-Cold War release of Soviet 
archival material to remind readers that some American Communists 
committed espionage on behalf of the Soviet Union. “No longer could 
the toughest of party critics be dismissed as fearmongers,” he intones. 
Hoerr readily recognizes the exaggeration and hysteria of the times. 
while assuming there was a hard nugget of reason within the apparent . 
irrationality. ; fa 

The “concerted attacks on labor’s radical left wing,” Hoerr writes, 
were “an excessive reaction to the degree of threat involved; it should 
be acknowledged that many, many people were harassed well beyond 
what the facts or the threat warranted.” What threat, and to whom? 
The unspoken answers, which Hoert declines’ to. enunciate, are 
apparently the labor left and the challenge it posed to U.S. imperialism. 
Seemingly unwilling to deal with the substance of a radical critique of 

‘postwar U.S. foreign policy, Hoerr assumes left-wing dissenters’ 
followed a Moscow line. Such a position reinforces a tendency to blame 
victims of the Cold War for their plight. Particularly painful is the . 
tortured logic of his assertion that “The underlying irony of this 
struggle [among CIO unions in the late 1940s] .was that the 
determination of pro-Soviet unions to support Soviet policies drove the’ 
CIO toward subordinating its economic interests to the foreign and 
domestic policies of the U.S. government.” One hopes that Hoerr is not 
seriously asking us to believe that big business and the U.S. 
government had no part in housebreaking the labor movement. 

Harry, Tom, and Father Rice contains considerable favorable comment 
on the UE and its leadership. Hoerr notes the widely held respect for 
the UE officers’ honesty and dedication and the support provided by 
the union to workers under threat from government investigators. But 
throughout his discussion of the early Cold War, he seems to imply 
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that the UE somehow deserved what it-got—expulsion from the CIO, 
the threat of proscription by Congress, deportation of leaders and 
„activists by the federal authorities, firing of its shop leaders, and 
slander from press and pulpit—as a consequence of its left leadership. 
If guilty by virtue of ‘having leaders with Communist connections, the 
“UE might have saved itself through allegiance to the capitalist order; 
` instead, the UE fought for a principled independence. The author baldly 
asserts that the union’s leaders followed “the Soviet line” to the 
detriment of the membership’s welfare. Hoerr writes, “Following this 
line damaged the union’s credibility in the eyes of many members and 
certainly of the public. It is fair to ask why [UE leader] Matles and his 
- associates never came to understand this, or if they understood, to do 
anything about it.” Of course; Hoerr is no more successful than HUAC 
‘in establishing that UE leaders suspended ‘their own critical judgment 
to pursue policies promulgated in Moscow. | 
At issue is whether a vigorous critique of U.S. foreign policy could 
be in the best interests of the union’s members—or that workers can 
have foreign policy interests distinct from that of the ruling class. 
Hoerr seems to answer in the negative; the UE’s opposition to the 
Marshall Plan, for example, is presented as somehow aberrant. The 
UE’s publication is castigated for suggesting “that the United States 
started the Cold War, avoiding any mention of aggressive moves by the 
Soviet Union.” But neither does Hoerr hint at any culpability on the 
part of U.S. capital and its aggressive. expansionism. Hoerr never 
‘acknowledges the corporate-conceived origins of Cold War policies at 
‘home and abroad. He ignores big business efforts -to manufacture 
hysterically anticommunist public opinion. While recognizing that 
electrical manufacturing corporations benefited from the fracture of the 
UE, Hoerr says nothing about the direct intervention of General Electric 
and Westinghouse into labor’s: “civil war” on behalf of the UE’s-rival, 
the anticommunist International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine . 
Workers (TUE). - po 
Hoerr gives an honest portrayal of Charles Owen Rice, branding as 
‘zealotry an anticommunist crusade that “helped bring about a 
catastrophic split. in the labor movement.” He describes ‘Rice as a 
crucial fixer and go-between, funneling information to the FBI and 
arranging the appearance of UE supporters before HUAC. And Hoerr 
catalogues the periodic transformation of the cleric’s political persona. 
Yet early in the book he rather’ abruptly—and curiously—insists -that 
“Rice. was by no means a villain.” A -discussion of: “heroes” and 
“villains” seems out of place in his narrative, and indeed, ‘he: refrains 
‘from-describing either Harry Davenport.or Tom Quinn. in such terms. 
. Why does Hoerr~go: out of his way to so absolve Rice? One suspects 
that Hoerr implicitly accepts (one of) Rice’s latter-day ‘claims of 
. legitimacy—the existence of some kind of Communist threat that 


required a response. 
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A liberal in the best-and some of the worst senses of the word, 
Hoerr appears in this memoir as an individual of decent instincts, who 
mentions in passing his participation in a Pittsburgh civil rights march. 
He deplores the Congressional witch-hunts. He affirms his belief in 
collective bargaining and the value of unions. He praises the 
contributions of Westinghouse Electric and the integrity of both 
management and labor negotiators. Similarly, Hoerr concluded: And the 
Wolf Finally Came with an endorsement of labor-management 
cooperation and the role of “an. independent labor movement” in “a 
free, democratic society.” For “democratic,” read: liberal capitalist 
society—not necessarily synonymous terms! Workers’ power outside 
of—or in.place of—the framework of capitalism is not on his agenda. 

Unwilling or. incapable of engaging with the radical labor left on its 
own terms, Hoerr fails to examine closely the origins of the Cold War 
excesses he abhors. His search for Uncle Harry results in a poignant 
memoir richly evocative of those tragic times, a study largely lacking in 
historical analysis that would explain the tragedy. 
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dependable international body to ensure free and fair election to the 
constituent assembly. Both parties have also agreed to accept the results of 
the elections. We also expect an involvement of a credible international 
community in the dialogue process. 
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Philip V. Cannistraro and Gerald Meyer, eds., The Lost World of 
Italian-American Radicalism: Politics, Labor, and Culture 
(Westport, Connecticut: Praeger, 2003), -346 pages, cloth $79.95, 
paper $29.95. 


When, almost ten years ago, I came from Italy to study in New York 
I was shocked by the discrepancy between Italian-American and Italian 
politics. To my amazement, I discovered that the left, which has always 
played, and still plays, an important role in Italian politics, occupies a 
marginal, if not nonexistent, place in Italian-American: political culture. 
Even worse, I learned that Italian Americans are perceived as a basically 
conservative group, whose only ties to Italy appear to be the Mafia and 
food. How did Italian Americans end up identifying themselves, and 
being identified, with such conservative values and reactionary political 
forces? Why did their political consciousness diverge so markedly from 
their Italian counterparts? i 

The Lost World of Italian American Radicalism, a collection of 
articles edited by Philip Cannistraro, and Gerald Meyer, helps provide 
an explanation to these questions. The book shows that, despite their 
present conservative image, Italian Americans have a vibrant and rich 
radical past. Italian immigrants, for example, played a central role in 
the working-class struggle of the early twentieth century, providing 
both leadership and mass. militancy in major strikes across the 
country—notably the Lawrence textile strikes of 1912 and 1919, the 
Paterson silk strike of 1913, the Mesabi Iron Range strikes of 1907 and 
1916, and the New York City Harbor strikes of 1907 and 1919, as well as 
coal mining strikes. They also made important contributions to 
American labor unions, especially the revolutionary Industrial Workers 
of the World, the International Ladies? Garment Workers’ Union, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. At the same time, they 
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were able to build vibrant radical communities wherever Italian 
immigrants settled that replicated the traditions, cultures, and 
institutions of the old country. They formed, for example, their own 
political and social clubs, mutual aid societies, alternative libraries and 
press, as well as their own orchestras and theaters, designed to 
promote and sustain a radical subculture that was in stark opposition 
to both the hegemonic culture sustained by prominenti (the powerful 
men of the Little Italies) and the individualistic culture of capitalist 
America. Yet, this radical world has been almost completely forgotten, 
perhaps deliberately suppressed from both American and Italian- 
American memory. , 

Consider for example the introduction’s opening story of Cammella 
Teoli. At thirteen, Cammella was the victim of a terrible working 
accident: she was completely scalped when her hair became stuck in the 
machine she was operating. Outraged, she agreed, despite her young 
age and her scant knowledge of English, to testify before Congress 
against the terrible working conditions of American factories.. It was’ 
1912—the year of great working-class struggles and socialist dreams— 
and the brave testimony: of the young Teoli provoked quite a stir: 
national newspapers published her tragic story and she became almost 
overnight a sort of celebrity. Yet, Cammella’s family knew nothing of 
her heroic past. They learned about it only a few years ago when Paul 
Cowan, a journalist for the Village Voice who was writing an article 
commemorating the Lawrence Strike of 1912, tracked down one of 
Cammella’s daughters in the hope of interviewing her. and finding out 
more information about her mother. Cowan was, to say the least, 
stunned when he discovered that she had never heard of the accident 
or the testimony. ; 

As surprising as it is, Teoli’s decision to keep her political activism 
away from her children was not atypical: for most Italian Americans the 
radical past of their families still remains impenetrable—buried by their 
own parents’ and grandparents’ fears of ethnic discrimination and 
political persecution. Philip Cannistraro, for example, discovered that 
his grandfather, who in old age seemed a conservative, had attended 
Communist meetings and participated in anti-Fascist initiatives in the 
1940s, thanks to the research of two colleagues who found the letters 
and contributions of his grandfather to the Communist newspaper ` 
L’Unita del Popolo. 

With this anthology, Cannistraro and Meyer have sought to break 
the many silences, like that of Cammella Teoli, that have distorted the 
history and identity of Italian Americans. The editors themselves have 
long been committed to recover, and uncover, the lost stories of Italian- 
American radicalism. Philip Cannistraro, who passed away on May 28, 
2005, was a major figure in Italian-American studies and modern Italy, 
contributing numerous books and articles, especially on fascism and 
antifascism. Gerald Meyer has also significantly enriched the field of 
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Italian-American radicalism with a biography of radical Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio and: articles ‘on Italian-American communism and 
labor. 

Organized into three sections—“Labor,” “Politics,” and “Culture” 
the book brings together sixteen essays, selected from the more than 
sixty papers presented at a groundbreaking conference sponsored by the 
John D. Calandra Italian American Institute of Queens College in 1997. 
Along with the pioneering research of veteran scholars of Italian 
immigrant radical history and culture (such as Rudolph Vecoli, Nunzio 
Pernicone, Calvin Winslow, Paul Avrich, Donna Gabaccia, Salvatore 
Salerno, Gary Mormino, George Pozzetta, Paola Sensi-Isolani, and Fred 
Gardaphé), the book introduces original contributions by younger 

_ historians (Jennifer Guglielmo and Charles Zappia) and new 
interpretative studies on the literary work of Italian-American women 
(by Mary Jo Bona, Julia Lisella, and Edvige Giunta) and the involvement 
of Italian Americans in the civil rights and student movements of the 
1960s (Gil Fagiani. and Jackie DiSalvo). 

Providing a general background to the other pieces, a fifty-page 
introduction by the -editors.traces the history of che Italian-American 
radical, movement, from the formation of the first anarchist and socialist 
groups at the beginning of ‘the twentieth century to the eventual decline 
after the Second World War. Much of the information contained here is 
not new; yet this is the first attempt to bring together the different - 
‘components. of the Italian-American left and offer a synthesis of the 
‘radical experience as a whole, in all its multifaceted aspects. The’ 
authors justly emphasize not only the political but also the cultural 
importance of Italian-American radicalism. Besides political initiatives 
aiming at promoting class consciousness, great attention and energy 
were given to cultural activities for educational, associational, and 
recreational purposes, such as lectures, picnics, plays, and dances. 
Perhaps the best example of such a cultural vitality was the radical 
press, with nearly 200 newspapers—a number that qualifies Italian 
immigrant radicals in the United States as the third most prolific 
ethnic group after the Germans and the Jews. 

The importance of this radical culture is depicted with particular 
force in the essay by Mormino and Pozzetta on the radical community 
of Ybor City (Florida), where Italians, Cubans, and Spaniards, who 
worked in the cigar industry, were able to overcome ethnic barriers and 
create a “Latin” culture based on common values such as working-class 
solidarity, internationalism, and anticlericalism. Here, as well as in 
other American cities, Italian immigrants created socialist circles, 
anarchist groups, labor unions, and later on, sections of the Communist 
Party. At the same time, they formed educational and recreational 
circles, Universita Popolari (People’s Universities) with librerie rosse 
(red bookstores), as well as dramatic societies and orchestras, which 
helped sustain and promote revolutionary ideas while also entertaining 
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the immigrants. : ; 

This radical movement included anarchist and socialist- émigrés, 
immigrants—both educated and self-taught, who often were radicalized 
in America—and, starting with Mussolini’s rise to power in 1922, anti- 
Fascist refugees. Contrary to the belief that the radical leadership: came 
from the northern cities of Italy, The Lost World reveals that the most ` 
important figures among the sowversivi (as Italian radicals were 
collectively called), as well as the largest numbers of their adherents, 
were children of the south. It should also be noted, that while the 
movement was male dominated, women were not completely absent, as ` 
has been traditionally assumed. Gugliemo, for example, argues that 
Italian immigrant women played an important role in the anarchist 
groups of Paterson, New Jersey, as well as in the Italian: garment and 
needle-trades labor unions. 

As the articles in “Politics” suggest, one of- the distinguishing 
aspects, as well as one of the main limits, of the Italian-American left 
was its enormous political diversity and fragmentation. Rivalries and 
jealousies occurred not only among anarchists, socialists, and 
communists, but ‘also within each group, as in the case noted by 
Pernicone between the organizational and the anti-organizational 
anarchists led respectively by Carlo Tresca and Luigi Galleani, two of 
the most influential personalities of Italian-American radicalism. 

Considering the wide spectrum and vibrancy of the Italian-American 
radical experience, how do we account for the loss of this heritage? Of 
course, there is no single explanation. Along with the rest of the 
American left, Italian-American radicalism was seriously crippled by the 
. Red Scare of 1917-20, which successfully dismantled radical 
organizations and arrested and deported many of their top leaders. 
Among those caught up in the infamous Palmer Raids were the 
anarchists Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, arrested in 1920 under 
charges of robbery and murder of a paymaster and his guard at a small 
shoe factory in South Braintree, Massachusetts (see Paul Avrich’s 
article). Although the evidence presented at the trial against them was 
contradictory and inconclusive, they were sentenced to death. The case 
rapidly won the attention of national and international radicals, labor 
organizations, and famous intellectuals who became convinced that their 
conviction was due more to prejudices against their foreign birth and 
radical beliefs, than to solid evidence of criminal guilt. As Vanzetti 
proclaimed in a passionate and moving outburst before the court: “I am 
suffering because I am a radical, and indeed I am a radical; I have 
suffered because I was an Italian, and indeed I am an Italian” (1). 

The execution of Sacco and Vanzetti had an extremely demoralizing 
effect on Italian Americans, driving many to bury aspects of their radical 
past for fear of political persecution. Another powerful wound inflicted 
on Italian-American radicalism was what Vecoli called the 
“Fascistization” of the Little Italies, fomented by the prominenti and 
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the clergy through a massive chauvinistic campaign. This propaganda 
helped fuel nationalist sentiments, which in turn undermined the 
internationalism of the early period and insinuated racial and ethnic 
prejudices into the minds of many Italian Americans. Interestingly, 
however, Italian immigrants in other parts of the world did not embrace 
Fascism. As Cannistraro, as well as John P. Diggins in his Mussolini 
and Fascism, have long argued, it was the peculiar conditions of 
Italians in the United States—particularly the persistent prejudices and 
discrimination they encountered—that made them vulnerable to 
Fascism. 

The Cold War, and its attendant political repression culminating in 
the: infamous execution of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg in 1953, 
completed the purge of radicalism from the Italian-American 
communities and American society at large. Many Italian-American 
radicals, like anarchist Armando Borghi or Communist Michele Salerno, 
were deported. Carl Marzani, an important but neglected figure of the 
Italian-American left (briefly discussed in the essays by Meyer and 
Gardaphé), was arrested in 1947 and sentenced to thirty-two months in 
jail as a former Communist, becoming in his own words “the first 
victim of McCarthyism” (217). In prison Marzani wrote the first 
revisionist account of the Cold War, We Can Be Friends: The Origins of 
the Cold War, which was published in 1952 with a foreword by W. E. 
B. Du Bois. In the postwar period he produced a steady stream of 
writing, including a novel, a five-volume memoir, and the first American 
translation of the writings of Antonio Gramsci. 

Like the Sacco and Vanzetti case in the 1920s, the Red Scare of the 
1950s, reinforced by the Truman Doctrine and its patriotic rhetoric, 
further distanced’ Italian Americans from their radical past, as 
assimilation translated more and more into anti-radicalism. Ultimately, 
as Gabaccia puts it: “Radicals in the United States, try as they may, 
could not simultaneously be good leftists and good Americans” (321). 

Although political radicalism among Italian Americans may have 
disappeared after the Second World War (a loss by no means pertaining 
only to Italian Americans), a radical tradition seems to have survived in 
the individual struggles of some exceptional figures. This is the case, 
as DiSalvo argues, of Father James Groppi, the civil rights leader from 
Milwaukee, who fused his Christian faith with a leftist commitment to 
social justice and equality. Another significant example is that of Mario 
Savio, a principal figure of the New Left and the Free Speech movement 
of the 1960s, presented by Fagiani, who was expelled by the university ` 
and sentenced to four months of prison for his political activism. 

But, above all, an Italian-American radical tradition transpires today 
in the work of contemporary writers who have explored new “radical” 
themes such as generational conflict, gender oppression, and sexuality. 
As Gabaccia suggests in the conclusion, one perhaps should talk about 
a transformation, or Americanization, of Italian-American radicalism 
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rather than its irreversible demise. One can notice a shift from a 
radicalism “made-in-Italy” that was intended mostly as a collective 
political struggle aimed at a fundamental social and economic 
transformation of capitalism, to a radicalism defined by racial, gender, 
and ethnic identity, connected to personal transformation, 
consciousness, or what scholars call identity politics. 

Both traditions have much to offer: in a time in which consumerism, 
individualism, fundamentalism, and conservatism dominate Italian- 
American—and American—culture, the anticapitalist politics of the 
sovversivi and the personal politics of the new radicals can cast new 
light on the current struggle for social change. Indeed some of the 
issues we confront today—unorganized labor, economic exploitation, 
increasing social inequality, class, ethnic, and racial oppression—are 
remarkably similar to the dilemmas of the early twentieth century. A 
recovery of the lost world of Italian-American radicalism means much 
more than correcting the distortions and omissions of earlier 
historiography: it represents a challenge to the dominant neoliberal 
politics of our times and a vindication of ethnicity against the coercive 
efforts of American society to strip immigrants of their own identity. 
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The United States is currently engaged in what the media—with no 
trace of irony—is calling “the national debate on torture.” With the 
White House adamantly rejecting Senator John McCain’s amendment to 
ban U.S. use of torture, the morality of torture has suddenly become 
something that can be openly and respectably “argued.” Not only are 
certain torture techniques advocated on the grounds of their utility (see 
for example the November 30, 2005, column “Tortured Logic” by Jonah 
Goldberg, online editor for the National Review), but the executive 
branch is presenting arguments in court against releasing the latest 
photos of torture by U.S. operatives—on the grounds that public 
viewing of these photos would undermine the war effort. Meanwhile, 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice has been visiting European heads of 
state in early December 2005. Her diplomatic mission: to defend the 
present U.S. practice of stealing away “terror suspects” and taking 
them to undisclosed secret. prisons in Europe and elsewhere for 
intensive interrogation and torture. For those seeking a grasp of the full 
moral and political dimensions of the current U.S. torture regime we 
strongly recommend the new Monthly Review Press book The Language 
of Empire: Abu Ghraib and the American Media by Lila Rajiva. Not only 
does Rajiva expose the reality of U.S. torture of prisoners, she also 
uncovers the media’s complicity in legitimating such practices. 

On November 19 John Bellamy Foster spoke at the Stop the War 
Conference at Manual Arts High School in Los Angeles. His talk 
(together with an interview that followed) was broadcast on KPFK 
radio in Los Angeles on November 28 on the daily radio program 
“Uprising.” The conference was organized by and for students and 
educators and also included veterans, Gold Star Mothers for Peace, and 
labor representatives. MR friends David Bacon and Michael Zweig gave 
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plenary presentations geared to the forging of alliances between Iraqi - 
and U.S. workers. 

But the most remarkable aspect of this conference was the glimpse it 
gave into the antiwar organizing being conducted by high school 
students in the Los Angeles area through their human rights and peace 
clubs. This organizing, which was originally directed against military 
recruitment at high schools (targeting primarily low-income Latino/a 
and black students), has fanned out into a more general protest against 
the war. From what was evident at Manual Arts, this new youth antiwar 
movement at the high school level compares favorably with antiwar 
organizing within the high schools at the time of the Vietnam War— 
and reflects knowledge of antiwar organizing that has been handed 
down from teachers (and parents) to students. Some of these students 
had adopted explicit socialist critiques of capitalist society. There seems 
little doubt that the youth movement in this country is growing and 
becoming increasingly radical in response to the current era of naked 
capitalism and naked imperialism. 

While in Los Angeles, John was able to meet briefly and have good 
exchanges with some of the members of the local Monthly Review 
discussion group, which gets together once a month to talk about a 
selected article from the magazine. We encourage MR readers in other 
localities to organize similar discussions groups. Those interested 
should contact Martin Paddio at mreview@igc.org. 

Monthly Review Press first released its edition of The Communist 
Manifesto by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels in 1964, in celebration of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the magazine—using a 
. distinguished hand-set typography first produced in a limited edition 
in 1933. The MR Press edition, which includes Engels’s Principles of 
Communism, has remained continuously in print but was revised on 
the occasion of the 150th anniversary of the Manifesto—incorporating a 
new foreword by Paul Sweezy and a new afterword by Ellen Meiksins 
Wood. We think this Monthly Review Press edition represents a 
valuable presentation of Marx and Engels’s work in a context made 
meaningful for our times. Nevertheless, MR readers will be interested 
to learn of the release of a new edition of the Manifesto, published by 
Haymarket Books and edited by Phil Gasper, a professor of philosophy 
at Notre Dame de Namur University in northern California. 

The new Haymarket edition is distinguished from all other English- 
language editions currently in print in two critical ways: (1) it is a fully 
annotated edition, and (2) it provides much needed corrections (based 
on Hal Draper’s 1994 translation and critique in Adventures of the 
Communist Manifesto) to the 1888 Samuel Moore translation supervised 
by Engels. Among the important corrections is the replacement of the 
mistranslation “idiocy of rural life” with the correct “isolation of rural 
life” (see “Notes from the Editors,” Monthly Review, October 2003). 
Gasper has also Americanized the spelling and modernized the 
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punctuation and capitalization. In addition to the text of the Manifesto 
itself and the annotations, the book includes a clear, accessible 
introduction by Gasper entitled “History’s Most Important Political 
Document” and a useful afterword, also by him, entitled “Is the 
Manifesto Still Relevant?” In the latter he replies to criticisms of the 
Manifesto (some emanating from the left) and demonstrates its 
continuing relevance. The numerous appendices to the book include all 
the prefaces to the Manifesto, Engels’s Principles of Communism, and 
a generous collection of extracts from Marx and Engels’s writings. 
Gasper’s annotations and references utilize research by numerous past 
and present MR authors, including (among others): Harry Braverman, 
Paul Burkett, Hal Draper, Barbara Ehrenreich, John Bellamy Foster, 
Doug Henwood, Edward Herman, James Loewen, Ernest Mandel, 
Michael Parenti, Dirk Struik, and Ellen Meiksins Wood. We are also 
pleased to note that MR is included among a handful of periodicals 
and Web sites recommended at the end of this new edition of the 
Manifesto. 

“Activism and Repression: The Struggle for Free Speech at CCNY, 
1931-42” is an interesting exhibit currently at Baruch College Library, 
151 East 25th Street in New York City. The exhibit documents the 
student and faculty activism at the City College of New York during 
the turbulent years of the Great Depression and the ensuing repression 
in the early 1940s that led to the dismissal of over fifty faculty and 
staff. There are more than a hundred images, cartoons, graphics, 
flyers, and photographs including a cover of Frontiers, which was 
published by the Social Problems Club at CCNY and edited by Harry 
Magdoff. Publication of Frontiers was suspended because of its attack 
on ROTC on campus. The exhibit may be viewed online at http:// 
wwwwvirtualny.cuny.edu/. i 


aa . 
The invasion of Iraq was a bandit act, an act of blatant state 
terrorism, demonstrating absolute contempt for the concept of 
international law. The invasion was an arbitrary military action inspired 
‘by a series of lies upon lies and gross manipulation of the media and 
therefore of the public; an act intended to consolidate American military 
and economic control of the Middle East masquerading—as a last 
resort—all other justifications having failed to justify themselves—as 
liberation. A formidable assertion of military force responsible for the 
death and mutilation of thousands and thousands of innocent people. 
We have brought torture, cluster bombs, depleted uranium, 
innumerable acts of random murder, misery, degradation and death to 
the Iraqi people and call it “bringing freedom and democracy to the 
Middle East.” 


—from Harold Pinter’s 2005 Nobel Lecture, “Art, Truth & Politics” 
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We must quite realistically face the fact that with the Left as 
weak and pulverized as it is, we are deluding ourselves if we think 
we can exert any significant influence on American politics today. 
Nor should we continue to kid ourselves into thinking that we have 
only to water down our program a bit, accommodate here, and 
compromise there—and we will be a force again. 

Not so. That is the road to our own extinction. For what do we 
gain if our voice is finally heard again—but the message it proclaims 
is garbled, or so modified as to be no longer worth hearing? 

Let us, instead, do what we can do—speak out honestly and 
clearly for what we stand for. Let us proclaim—and teach—our 
socialist faith; anywhere and everywhere, to the many or to the few. 
Let us stop worrying about the size of our movement and think 
more of its quality. Let us study, let us work hard, let us carry on 
the struggle to spread the gospel of socialism, so the younger 
generation will be equipped to understand the forces that make for 
the rule of gold, and those that strive for the Golden Rule. 

This responsibility-is ours—and we can perform it best by calling 
the shots as we see them—without hedging, or trimming, or 
flinching. 

Let us tell the trath—the whole truth—about the world we live 
in. 

That, I repeat, was Debs’ way. 


—Leo Huberman, “The Debs Way,” iene Review, January 1956 
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The ‘Optimism of the Heart: 
Harry Magdoff (1913-2006). 
BY JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER l 


. Harry Magdoff — coeditor of Monthly Review since 1969, socialist, 
and one of the world’s leading economic analysts of capitalism and 
imperialism — died at his home in Burlington, Vermont on January 1, 
2006. : 

Harry Magdoff was born on August 21, 1913 in the Bronx, the son of 
working-class Russian Jewish immigrants. His father worked as a 
housepainter. He grew up in a New York immigrant community at a 
time when war and revolution were.common topics of conversation. 
On one occasion, he overheard a debate in a local park in which it was 
pointed out that Britain “owned” India. He was shocked and began to 
explore the history of colonialism. In 1929, at the age of 15, he 
encountered Karl Marx for the first time, when he found a copy of . 
Contribution to a Critique of Political Economy in a, used bookstore. 
Reading the famous preface, he was stunned. “It blew my mind,” he 
was to recall. Marx’s “view of history was a revelation. I didn’t 
understand the rest of the book, which cost me a quarter, but that got 

` me started reading about economics. We were going into the Depression 
then and I wanted to figure out what it all meant.” The “determinin 
element” in his emerging radicalism, however, was what he witnesse 
-at the demonstration of the unemployed in Union Square in March 
1930. - 

The fact that I was there shows an inclination, an interest. The 

experience, however, was overwhelming. The square was mobbed, 
crowded with gaunt-faced people, dressed as you might expect 
people in poverty to dress. They listened quietly to the speeches, 
applauding and shouting from time to time. Then a speaker 
roused the crowd to a high pitch and urged that all march down 

to City Hall. As the crowd began to move, mounted police 

appeared. With billy clubs, they beat anyone within reach 
ruthlessly on heads, arms, shoulders. Blood splattered. I ran like 
hell.. (Phelps 1999, 56). - 

While at the City College of New York, where he commenced studies 

This article is a greatly expanded and revised version of a piece by the author 
that appeared in the Biographical Dictionary of Dissenting Economists, 


(Northamption, MA: Edward Elgar, 2000), 385-94. ` 
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of engineering, physics and mathematics, Magdoff supported himself by 
teaching courses on Marxism in Yiddish to working-class men and 
women in Newark, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick, New Jersey. At City 
College, he was active in a progressive student organization known as 
the “Social Problems Club” and became editor of Frontiers, the club’s 
monthly magazine. In 1932, he visited Chicago to participate in the 
founding conventions of the National Students League and the Youth 
League Against War and Fascism. During that trip, he married his 
fellow New York student Beatrice Greizer. Beadie (as her friends called 
her) also grew up in the Bronx and had been marching on picket lines 
ever since she was a pre-schooler, along with her pro-union mother. 
When they first met, some three years before, Harry and Beadie, 
together with other friends, would climb on her tenement house roof, 
listen to classical music, and discuss art, as part of a neighborhood 
group dubbed Friends of Culture. They were to remain together and 
engaged in a common struggle for humanity until Beadie’s death nearly. 
70 years later. ` 

Magdoff became editor (along with the celebrated poet, Muriel 
Rukeyser) of the National Students League’s national publication 
Student Review in 1932-33. In one of the issues, he wrote 
(foreshadowing his later views): ; Ei 

Very often, particularly in the classroom, imperialism is defined 
as the policy of a government aimed at conquering or controlling ` 
foreign territories. . . . In its attempt to be all-inclusive, to take 
in all attempts at foreign conquest, this definition excludes the 
key to the understanding of each. It covers everything but 
explains nothing. There is a difference between the colonial 
annexation by highly developed monopoly capitalism searching for 
markets and raw materials, and the colonial projects of 
slaveholding Rome. 

He was twice ousted from City College for his political activities — 
at first suspended and then expelled — and went on to New York 
University’s School of Commerce, from which he received a BS in 
economics in 1936. ; , 

Upon graduation from New York University, Magdoff joined the 
National Commission on Technological Unemployment and 
Reemployment of the Works Progress Administration, based in 
Philadelphia. His salary wasn’t high enough at first for Beadie.to give 
up her teaching position, so he commuted to New York for a time. He 
headed a project directed at developing detailed productivity measures 
for a number of manufacturing industries. While working for this 
project, Magdoff developed the method for measuring productivity in 
individual manufacturing industries still used by the Department of 
Labor. The results of this research were published in 1939 in a book- 
length government report, Production, Employment, and Productivity in 
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59 Manufacturing Industries, 1919-1936 (1939a). Magdoff also published 
two related landmark articles on the development of: productivity 
measures and the growth of the services sector (1939b) and (1940). 

Following the completion of the WPA project, Magdoff took up a 
position with the National Defense and Advisory Board in Washington, 
DC, where he was put in charge of the Civilian Requirements Division, 
which, together with the Military Requirements Division, studied 
industrial capacity and productivity. with the purpose of discerning 
bottlenecks that might emerge in the event of full capacity production 
during wartime. “Another group,” Magdoff recalled, “was studying the 
military angle. We felt they were underestimating things. Six fellow 
employees and I wrote a memorandum about this because it was clear 
the Army’s methods were outmoded. We were like Young Turks. Our 
memorandum reached Roosevelt’s desk on the day Pearl Harbor was 
attacked.” 

_ Magdoff was soon asked to sit on the War Production Board 
monitoring the industrial effort. He was appointed program progress 
officer in charge of the WPB-732 monthly statistical -series on 
metalworking industries, which assessed the productive capacity in 
these industries. In this capacity he also inspected and was involved in 
the planning and control of factories producing machinery and 
equipment for metal-working factories — for example, manufactures of 
machine tools, foundry equipment, ‘ball bearings, grinding wheels, 
chains, and: so on. (Some of the lessons that he drew fon this 
experience were to be addressed in his later work, specifically “Creating 
a Just Society: Lessons from Planning in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S” 

- {2002c].) 

In 1944, as the war came to a close, Magdoff became the chief 
economist in charge of the Commerce Department’s’ Current Business 
Analysis Division.. He was responsible for overseeing the publication of 
the Survey of Current Business, for which he authored the introduction 
in 1946. His duties also included writing a` weekly report on the 
economy for Cabinet meetings and preparing other analyses of economic 
developments. _ 

Secretary of Commerce (and former Vice President) Henry A. Wallace 
requested that’ Magdoff become his’ special assistant in 1946. He 
accepted the position reluctantly, not wishing to serve as a general 
economic advisor and preferring his role as chief economist at 
Commerce. He was given the job of overseeing the work of the Bureau 
of Standards and of the Census. He also authored: weekly economic 
position papers for Wallace for Cabinet meetings with President 
Truman. 

From ` mid-1947 until around , 1952, ` Magdoff worked as program 
director for the New Council of American Business, a pro-New Deal 
business group..In addition to directing their program, he authored 

. monthly newsletters and position papers, gave talks on the economy, 
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and prepared congressional testimony. He also met on occasion with 
Henry Wallace in this period, answering Wallace’s questions on 
economics and foreign policy in connection with the latter’s 1948 bid 
for the Presidency on the Progressive Party ticket. Magdoff authored 
Wallace’s small-business platform. , a 

This was the time of the .rise of what was to be known as 
McCarthyism. Following his departure from the New Council, Magdoff 
suddenly found employment opportunities in government and policy 
analysis closed off to him. He was compelled to testify to congressional 
committees and grand juries on his political background and subjected 
to continual harassment from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Effectively blacklisted, he left ‘Washington with his family (Harry and 
Beadie.now had two sons, Michael and Fred) and moved to New York 
where he could seek employment in business. Beadie resumed teaching. 
In New York, the persecution continued. On one occasion when Magdoff ` 
was called to testify before a Senate committee, it appeared on the 
front page of the New York Times. The landlord would not renew the 
lease on their apartment and the family was forced to move. 

For almost a decade, out of economic necessity, he worked on Wall 
Street as. a financial analyst and stockbroker. He eventually took a job 
as a financial analyst for an insurance company, occasionally advising 
labor unions on pension fund investments. Together with Beadie he also 
sold insurance, mainly to- other -radicals. In the late 1950s, he joined 
Russell and Russell, a publisher of out-of-print scholarly books, among 
them W. E. B. Du Bois’ Black Reconstruction’ in America. He 
subsequently became co-owner of the firm. He remained at ‘Russell and 
Russell until 1965, when the publishing house was bought by Atheneum. 

During the late 1950s and early 1960s, Magdoff taught classes for a 
number of business firms, in response to the requests from a group of 
pro-New Deal businessmen. After the president of the New School for 
Social Research heard about these sessions, Magdoff was invited to 
teach at that institution as an adjunct, which he did throughout the 
1960s; he also taught at Yale for one semester on a similar basis. His 
courses included the economics of planning, economic development, the . 
history of economic thought, the structure of U.S. business, 
imperialism, and Marxian economics. ` 

After leaving Russell and Russell, upon its purchase by Atheneum in 
1965, Magdoff was at last free, due to a modicum of financial 
independence obtained through the sale of his interest in the company, 
to pursue his intellectual and political interests as he saw fit. Although 
he dreamed at one point of going to Cambridge in England or some 
other like location and engaging in a “life of study,” he chose instead 
the harder course of complete devotion to the cause. He reemerged in 
print as a public Marxist intellectual with his publication of “Problems 
of United States Capitalism” in The Socialist Register, 1965. An 
important part of that article was the section entitled “The Economy 
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Grows on Credit,” in which he explained how the US economy had 
increasingly become dependent on the expansion of credit/debt in order 
to stimulate demand. Aside from the dangers of a financial collapse, 
this tended to raise the level of profits necessary for business, which 
required higher profits in order to repay the debt plus interest. “In a 
semistagnant economy” already characterized by a slackening of capital 
formation, he observed, “larger profits cannot come from greater 
accumulation of capital but by reducing the share going to wages and 
salaries.” Yet, wage and salary earners needed to increase their incomes 
steadily as well, since they too were caught in the debt trap. The share 
of personal income that went toward repaying debts, he noted, was 14 
percent in 1951, rising to 21 percent by 1963. 

Magdoff had been an avid reader of Monthly Review: An Independent 
Socialist Magazine, edited by Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, from its 
very first issue. He found it on a newsstand on 42nd Street near the 
library and immediately “fell in love with it for three reasons: it talked 
about socialism, a taboo topic at the time; it declared itself 
independent, beyond the control of any party; and the language was 
clear and- simple. These things gave it a quality that was altogether 
different.” He became close friends with Paul Baran, professor of 
economics at Stanford and a mainstay of Monthly Review, and MR 
editors Sweezy and Huberman. In March 1965, he wrote his first article 
for the magazine, “The Achievement of Paul Baran,” shortly after Baran’s 
death. In the same year, he presented a talk on “The American Empire 
and the US Economy” at the second Socialist Scholars Conference in 
New York. This was revised to become the closing chapter of his book 
The Age of Imperialism: The Economics of US Foreign Policy (1969). 
The main body of The Age of Imperialism, chapters 2-5, was first 
presented in a preliminary form at the third Socialist Scholars 
Conference in 1967 and then greatly expanded to be published in three 
parts in Monthly Review in 1968. The Age of Imperialism was to have 
an immense impact on the US left in the context of the struggle 
against the Vietnam War. It sold 100,000 copies and was translated 
into 15 languages. It was to become — along with Baran’s Political 
Economy of Growth (1952), Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital, and 
Harry Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly Capital (1974) — one of the 
primary works to define the Monthly Review tradition of US political 
economy. 

Magdoff’s book had as its object nothing less than the rediscovery 
of U.S. imperialism. It demonstrated that the United States had an 
empire, although one different from the empires of Britain and France - 
that had preceded it, and that this (even more than the contest with 
the Soviet Union) was the context in which the Vietnam War had to be 
understood. Addressing what was widely viewed as an anomaly in the 
United States in its relation to the rest of the world, arising from the 
existence of an interventionist foreign policy accompanied by a 
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seemingly “isolationist economy,” Magdoff showed that the U.S. 
economy was in fact anything but isolationist. Here, he emphasized the 
flow of foreign direct investment abroad and its effect of creating a 
cumulative stock of investment, generating a return flow of earnings. 
He criticized the common error of simply comparing exports or the 
foreign investments of multinational corporations to GNP. Rather, the 
importance of these economic flows could only be gauged by relating 
them to strategic sectors of the economy, such as the capital goods 
industries; or by comparing the earnings on foreign investment to the 
profits of domestic nonfinancial business. 

In this connection, Magdoff provided data showing that earnings on 
foreign investments had risen from about 10 percent of all after-tax 
profits for U.S. domestic nonfinancial corporations in 1950, to around 
22 percent in 1964. These startling numbers drew a lot of attention, and 
prominent academics (Robert W. Tucker, Benjamin Cohen, and 
Barrington Moore) alleged that Magdoff’s calculations were invalid since 
(they claimed) he had made two errors: (1) including profits from 
financial corporations in his figures for profits from foreign investment, 
while, excluding financial corporations from his calculations of the 
profits of domestic corporations; (2) using figures for’ earnings from 
foreign investment that were before taxes, while employing data for 
profits on domestic corporations that were after taxes. In response to 
these criticisms Magdoff wrote a “technical note” for his 1978 book 
Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the Present in which he showed 
that both criticisms were based on lack of familiarity with government 
statistics and statistical techniques. He explained how he had taken 
account of the earnings of financial corporations in calculating profits. 
on foreign investment, and that his calculations had been confirmed (to 
within less than a percentage point -- well below the margin of error in 
the basic data) by more complete government statistics (in which the - 
earnings on foreign investment of nonfinancial and financial corporations 
were for the first time separated out) published a few years later. With 
respect to his treatment of taxes, not only did he not make the error of 
comparing profits before taxes to profits after taxes — his calculations 
were all based on after tax figures — but, ironically, it was the critics, 
he demonstrated, who, due to their lack of familiarity with government 
data, fell into the “noncomparability trap.” 

The Age of Imperialism was also notable for its arguments on 
international financial expansion of US capital, based on the dollar’s 
hegemonic position in the world economy and on the growth of a debt 
trap in the third world. It was here that Magdoff first explained the 
“reverse flow process” inherent in the continuous reliance on foreign 
debt — an issue to which he was to return in 1984 in his article “The 
Two Faces of Third World Debt”: “before long the service payments on 
the debt will be larger than the inflow of money each year.” Assuming 
the simple case of an annual loan of $1000 at 5 percent interest “to be 
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repaid in equal installments over 20 years,” it follows that, in the fifth 
year, almost fifty percent of the annual loan will go to servicing the 
debt; in the tenth year, approximately ninety percent of the loan will be 
devoted to debt service; in the fifteenth year, the outflow for interest 
and amortization will be greater than the loan itself; and, in the 
twentieth year, “the borrower is paying out more than $l. 50 on past 
debt for every $1.00 of new money he borrows.” 

Would it be possible, Magdoff asked, for a country to avoid ‘this 
trap by not borrowing year after year, but instead using the borrowed 
money to develop industry to provide the revenue to dispense with 
borrowing and even pay off the debt? A large part of the answer was to 
be found in the reality that, since the repayment has to be made in the 
currency of the creditor’ nation, the debt could only be repaid 
(irrespective of the rate of- growth) if there were enough exports to 
provide the needed foreign exchange. Even as early'as 1969, long before 
the third world debt problem was deemed critical, Magdoff observed 
that “the service payments on the debt of the underdeveloped world 
has increased more rapidly than has the growth in its exports. Hence 
the burden of debt has become more oppressive and the ‘financial 
dependency on the leading industrial nations and their international 
organizations such as the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund has increased accordingly.” 

The essence of the new stage of imperialism represented by the 
United States was the dobalication of monopoly capital under 
conditions of US hegemony. Magdoff wrote in the closing pages of The 
Age of Imperialism: ` 


The typical international bosons firm is no longer limited to the 
giant oil company. It is as likely to be a General Motors or a 
General Electric — with 15 to 20 percent of its operations 
involved in foreign business, and exercising all efforts to increase 
this share. It is the professed goal of these international firms to _ 
obtain the lowest unit production costs on a world-wide basis. It 
is also their aim, though not necessarily openly stated, to come 
out on top in the merger movement in the European Common 
Market and to control as large a share of the world market as 
they do of the United States market. (1969, p. 200) 


Not only were these trends with respect to the growth of monopoly 
capital borne out in the decades that followed, but they were to 
culminate in the United States in the greatest merger wave since the 
beginning of the twentieth century — one no longer aimed at control of 
‘national markets, but at the control of as large a share as possible of 
the world market. f , 

The introduction to The Age of Imperialism had concluded with 
these words: “Students frequently put the question: is imperialism 
necessary? The point I am trying to make here . . . is that such a 
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question is off the mark. Imperialism is not a matter of choice for a 
capitalist society; it is the way of life of such a society.” Nevertheless, 
questions about the larger history and theory of imperialism and its 
relation to the growth of capitalism naturally arose, and Magdoff found 
himself writing numerous essays over the 1970s directed at answering 
these questions, ‘which were later brought together near the end of the 
decade in Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the Present (1978). 

` The lead essay in this volume was entitled “European Expansion 
since 1763” and dealt with the ‘history of imperialism from the late 
eighteenth century to the 1970s. It was originally published in Volume 4 
of the fifteenth edition (1974) of the Encyclopedia Britannica as the 
second section of the Macropedia article on “Colonialism (c.1450- 
c:1970).” Magdoff’s analysis was notable for its treatment of both the 
main historical developments up through the Vietnam War and its | 
discussion of the theoretical literature — particularly the interpretations 
of the “new imperialism” developed by Hobson, Lenin, and Schumpeter. 
(In its 1979 edition, the Britannica, succumbing to political pressure, 
lopped off Magdoff’s, article at 1914, substituting a conservative Cold 
War ideological account by Berkeley professor Richard Webster that 
dropped all mention of the US role in Vietnam in 1954-1973 — 
previously included in Magdoff’s treatment — ending the analysis 
instead with the defeat of the French in Vietnam in 1954.) 

-Most of the other essays in Imperialism dealt directly with 
misconceptions about the history of imperialism. Most important was 
Magdoff’s response to the question: “Is Imperialism Necessary?” In. 
answer to the common contention that capitalism and imperialism were 
separate categories, and that the latter was not necessarily an attribute 
of the former, Magdoff argued that capitalism had been from the start 
a world system and that imperialist expansion in the broad sense was 
just as much a part of that system as-the search for profits itself. He 
also argued against those on the left who sought to generate an analysis 
of modem imperialism through a particular theory of economic crisis or 
the necessity for the export of capital, rather than recognizing that 
imperialism was intrinsic -to capitalism’s globalizing tendencies from 
the very start. Any simple, mechanical, purely economic explanation for 
imperialism was to be avoided — rather. the sources of modem 
imperialism were to be found in the historical development of 
capitalism since the sixteenth century. “The elimination of imperialism,” 
Magdoff concluded, “requires the overthrow of capitalism.” 

In May 1969, Magdoff joined Paul Sweezy as coeditor of Monthly 
Review, replacing Leo Huberman who died in 1968. Magdoff’s new role 
as an editor of the leading Marxist magazine in the United States, 
which also had a strong world presence, allowed him to play a wider 
role in the nurturing of a new generation of radicals that had developed 
with the New Left. In the 1960s and °70s, he traveled extensively 
abroad (usually with Beadie) — to Europe, Mexico, Japan, India, Israel, 
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Venezuela, Egypt, and elsewhere. As Harry was to recall, “We made 
nice friendships with presidents, heads of government.” Everywhere 
there was interest in the analysis of Monthly Review. As in the case of 
Paul Sweezy and Paul Baran, he struck up a friendship in Cuba with 
Che Guevara. His memories of Che (originally in the form of a letter to 
a friend) were later published as “Encounters with Che” (2004b). Che 
‘and Harry had long talks on economics and planning on a couple of 
occasions in Cuba and New York. Referring to what was to be their 
final meeting, Magdoff wrote: “I have my portion of vanity, which 
pushes me to report our parting words. Recognizing that he was a nice 
friendly fellow, I asked, ‘You know how I feel about Cuba. What 
should I do? Che answered ‘Keep on educating me.” 

Over the course of the 1970s and °80s, Magdoff and Sweezy 
collaborated in a series of articles that constituted a running 
commentary on the US economy and its global role, resulting in five 
essay collections entitled The Dynamics of US Capitalism (1970), The 
End of Prosperity (1977), The Deepening Crisis of US Capitalism (1980), 
Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987), and The Irreversible 
Crisis (1988). Not only did these works extend the analytical models of 
Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital and Magdoff’s The Age of 
Imperialism, but the analysis was deepened and widened to take into 
account the financial explosion and the questions of productivity, 
investment, savings,. inflation, unemployment, the decline of US 
hegemony, and the resurfacing of economic stagnation. Together with 
Sweezy, Magdoff. displayed an economic approach that brought together 
and synthesized the insights of Marx, Luxemburg, Kalecki, Hansen, and 
Schumpeter. Even more than Sweezy, Magdoff was to emphasize that 
stagnation was an endemic tendency of capitalism, not confined simply 
to its monopoly stage. Magdoff’s deft handling of economic statistics 
gave Monthly Review’s political economy clarity and an empirical 
grounding almost entirely lacking in other left publications. In 1979 and 
1980, he authored (together with Sweezy) two key essays on 
productivity statistics and the understanding of economic growth and 
crisis — “Productivity Slowdown: A False Alarm” and “The Uses and 
Abuses of Measuring Productivity” (reprinted in 1980) — in which he 
employed the knowledge that he had developed in the formulation of 
the techniques for measuring productivity in the 1930s, to explain 
common mistakes in economic interpretation arising from a failure to 
understand the meaning and limitations of productivity data. 

In the early 1990s, Magdoff’s concern with the development of 
capitalism: and imperialism led him to consider the question of 
globalization, and in 1992 he authored a lengthy essay for the Socialist 
Register, entitled “Globalization — To What End?” Providing a long 
historical view of globalization, Magdoff argued against the common 
view that what was emerging was “a new ‘international’ of capital that 
will make and enforce the rules of international relations.” It was true 
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that attempts were being made to strengthen international institutions 
in the face of the globalization of finance and other developments. But 
behind all of these structures lay nation states and their, intense 
competition with one another, which, rather than letting up, showed all 
the signs of intensifying. New sources of tension, disharmony, and 
international rivalry were thus emerging even among those nations at 
the core of the capitalist system. At the same time, the globalization of 
monopoly capitalism was manifested in a widening of “the overall gap 
between core and periphery nations.” Magdoff’s empirical analysis of 
globalization emphasized the dramatic shift in the nature of U.S. foreign 
direct investment from manufacturing to finance, with the latter 
exceeding the former by a third by 1990. Most important was Magdoff’s 
description of the overall worsening relative economic position of 
countries in the periphery over the 1980s, with rapid increases in long- 
term debt accompanied with a decline in the share of world exports 
(excluding the “four tigers”: South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong). . , 
In the face of economic stagnation in the Soviet Union and the 
development of economic restructuring strategies during the perestroika 
period under Gorbachev, Magdoff, together with Sweezy, wrote in 
Spring 1990 a two-part assessment of “Perestroika and the Future of 
Socialism.” This analysis argued that the failures of Soviet planning and 
the emergence of stagnation were not inherent failures attributable to 
central economic planning itself, but were traceable to the peculiarities 
of Soviet development. In particular, it was emphasized that the Soviet 
Union had developed as a sui generis war economy that relied on the 
forced drafting of labor and raw materials — a form of development 
that was necessarily self-limiting over the long term. Further, the Soviet 
worship of growth rates and its competition with the United States 
had led to an overemphasis on production and investment in heavy 
industry in relation to consumption. These factors were further 
complicated by enormous waste and inefficiency in the use of material 
inputs and failure to maintain and replace existing plant and equipment. 
Finally, the Soviet reliance on extreme bureaucratization, resulting from 
the conditions under which central planning and massive 
industrialization had been introduced under Stalin (who forcibly 
rejected the more cautious approach advanced by Bukharin), contributed 
to the overall stagnation and made reform of the system difficult. The 
biggest mistake that could be made in the perestroika process, Magdoff 
and Sweezy argued, would be to assume that the principle of central 
planning itself was at fault under these circumstances, and to turn 
uncritically to the market. Markets generally were utilized for three 
tasks: (1) distribution of goods and services to consumers, (2) allocation 
of productive resources and investment between sectors; and (3) the 
determination of how much individuals and groups get paid for their 
labor and other assets they may own. Central economic planning relied 
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on the market forthe first of these tasks. It would be fatal to a 
socialist economy, they argued, to turn to the market as the principal 
means of solving the second and third. And any attempt to open the 
floodgates and integrate the much weaker Soviet-style economies with 
the stronger advanced capitalist economy would be disastrous: for the 
former. > : 

Magdoff’s approach to the question of socialism and planning had 
always emphasized that the concrete historical conditions had to be 
addressed — there was no definite formula, rather methods of trial and 
error had to be applied in relation to changing historical circumstances. 
The biggest mistake of post-revolutionary societies such as the Soviet 
Union and China was to worship the mechanisms of planning and 
bureaucratization while failing to attend to the most pressing human 
needs (the addressing of which is the main virtue of planning). 
Socialism itself could never be separated from its basic aims, the first 
of which was “the elimination of human domination and exploitation of. 
other humans.” This analysis and critique aimed at the building of an 
egalitarian socialist society was systematically advanced in his 2005 
essay (written with his son Fred), “Approaching Socialism.” Amon, 

. other factors stressed in this article was the need to protect the natura 
environment. In 2003 Magdoff (together with his MR coeditor. John 
Bellamy Foster) coauthored a Foreword to China and Socialism ‘(first 
published as a book-length special issue of Monthly Review and then as 
an actual book in the following year) by Martin -Hart-Landsberg and 
Paul Burkett, in which it was argued: 


[O]nce a post-revolutionary country starts’ down the path of + 
capitalist development — especially when trying to attain very 
rapid growth — one step leads to another until all the harmful 
and destructive characteristics of the capitalist system finally 
reemerge. Rather than promising a new world of “market: 
socialism,” what distinguishes China today is the speed with — 
which it has erased past egalitarian achievements and created 
gross inequalities and human and ecological destruction. 


The critical thrust and wide-ranging nature of Magdoff’s thought 
was well conveyed by his classic 1982 essay, “The Meaning of Work: A 
Marxist Perspective.” This article opens with a critical consideration of 
Edward Bellamy’s utopian conception of socialist society in Looking 
Backward, in which work (viewed in a Smithian sense as a sacrifice) 
was to be replaced, as much as possible, by leisure. It closes with an 
affirmation of William Morris’s rejection of Bellamy’s utopia in favor of 
a socialist vision (inspired by Marx), where work is seen not as a pain, 
but as an object in itself in its unalienated condition — energetic life 
activity devoted to useful and often pleasurable ends. In his overall 
argument Magdoff presents a fascinating outline of the stages in the. 
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division of labor over the long course of human evolution, focusing on 
the separation of town and country, of head and hand (extending as far 
back as Ancient Greece), and on the degradation of labor under modern 
industry. l 

_In the 1990s, ' Monthly Review went through a number of 
transformations. Finding it much more difficult to write and to carry 
out the onerous duties of editing in their eighties, Magdoff and Sweezy 
brought Marxist scholar Ellen Meiksins Wood on board as a coeditor, a 
role she fulfilled from March 1997 to March 2000. Beginning in, April 
2000, the magazine was edited by Magdoff and Sweezy, along with John 
Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney, until Sweezy’s death in 
„February 2004 and McChesney’s departure that June — leaving the 
magazine with just two coeditors — Magdoff and Foster — once again. 
Despite all of these changes, Monthly Review retained its identity as 
the world’s leading independent socialist magazine. 

After Beadie’s death in June 2002, Harry relocated to Burlington, 
Vermont to live with his son Fred and his daughter-in-law Amy 
Demarest. In these years, a renewed outflowing.came from his pen. 
Special issues on the economy in Monthly Review in four’ successive 
Aprils (2001-2004) were produced by Magdoff and his MR coeditors 
(with the help of Fred Magdoff). In 2003, some of his earlier work on 
imperialism was brought together under the title Imperialism Without 
Colonies, and a’ conference on “Imperialism Today” was held in 
Burlington, Vermont in celebration of his 90th birthday, with speakers 
coming from as far away. as India. The esteem with which he was held 
by the participants was summed up best at the epatcnenee by U.S. 
pee ave Bernie Sanders, who stated: 


Recently, we have heard a great deal about America’s greatest. 
generation. Harry Magdoff is, along with many others in the 
Monthly Review community, the true heart of the greatest 
generation of Americans. He fought for the unemployed in the 
depression; he played a vital role in the war against fascism; he 
bravely endured when the right wing tried to destroy America’s 
progressive voices. 


When a generation of young Americans wanted to know how it 
was possible that the United States would make war on the 
distant nation of Vietnam, Harry taught them that imperialism, 
despite the end of the colonial period, still was a dominant force 
in the relations between nations. Always ready to articulate the 
needs of the poor, the outcast, and the deprived, Harry has been 
a pillar of support for those who believe that economic justice is 
worth fighting for. Harry’s wisdom, his loyalty to the wretched 
of the earth, his constant courage in the face of tough times, have 
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all provided an invaluable example for those of us in later 
generations. 


In 2003-2005, he wrote important essays with Fred on unemployment 
(“Disposable Workers”) and socialism, and did major interviews on the 
world economy and planning — conducted by his friend Huck Gutman. 

In all of these works and in his life as a whole, Magdoff revealed a 
rare quality — the ability to combine the most searching intellectual 
inquiry, often involving ruthless criticism of existing institutions, with 
the deepest level of human compassion and understanding. He once 
stated (altering Gramsci’s famous saying): “You have to be a pessimist 
of the mind, but an optimist of the heart.” What always struck those 
who knew Harry Magdoff best was his prodigious “optimism of the 
heart” — the ultimate basis from which he derived his uncompromising 
socialist worldview. We will miss him. 
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Commentary 





Editorial 

The death of twelve persons on “January 2 in Kalinga Nagar of Jajpur 
district in Orissa when the police fired on adivasis (adi = original, vasi = 
inhabitants) protesting against state-directed displacement and demanding 
adequate compensation, once again demonstrates the impact of escalating 
“development” aggression on India’s aboriginal communities. . 

According to the official version, the police fired only after “the mob”, 
armed with bows and arrows, “hacked a policeman to death”. “Retaliation” 
(even accepting this disputed version of the events) by the police was 
unspeakably fierce and brutal. Most of the bullets hit the injured villagers 
in the back, and five bodies were handed over with the hands chopped off 
at the wrists. 

Although for a moment this latest and bloodiest confrontation received 
national attention, it reflects a longstanding struggle between the people, 
mostly adivasis, and the state over India’s minerals and metals industry. 
Orissa has a long history of such bloody clashes. In December 2000, three 
persons were killed in police firing at Maikanch, near Kashipur in 
Rayagada district while protesting against the establishment of a Rs 4,000 
crore alumina project of Utkal Alumina International Ltd, a joint venture 
between Indal and Alcan. Two persons were killed in a police action in 
1997 during land acquisition for the now-shelved Tata Steel project at 
Gopalpur. The same company had to back out of a prawn culture project at 
Chilka following protests by local fishermen in early 90s. The Vedanta 
group which is setting up a Rs 4,000 crore alumina relinery at Lanjigarh 
in Kalahandi faced tribal protest in 2004. 

Orissa ranks first in the subcontinent for its reserves in bauxite, 
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Harry Magdoff 
August 21, 1913-January 1, 2006 


Harry Magdoff, coeditor of Monthly Review since 1969, socialist, 
and one of the world’s leading economic analysts of capitalism and 
imperialism, died in his home in Burlington, Vermont on January 1. He 
was ninety-two years old. m 

Magdoffs most influential { T 
work, The Age of Imperialism: * 
The Economics of U.S. Foreign 
Policy (1969) had an immense 
impact on» the U.S. left at the 
time of the Vietnam War. Other 
major works included 
Imperialism: From the Colonial 
Age to the Present (1978) and 
five books of economic analysis 
collected from Monthly Review 
and coauthored with Paul 
Sweezy. In 2005, with his son fsp: 3 
Fred Magdoff, he published a 2% 
major essay entitled $ 
“Approaching Socialism.” 

Harry was born on August 21, ` = 
1913, in the Bronx, the son of working-class Russian Jewish 
immigrants. He first encountered Karl Marx at age fifteen when he 
picked up a copy of The Contribution to a Critique of Political 
Economy. As he later recalled, it “blew my mind” and “got me started 
reading about economics.” At the City College of New York he took 
engineering, math, and physics courses but was suspended for his 
left-wing political activities, which included membership in the Social 
Problems Club and editing its magazine, Frontiers. Harry was also 
active in the radical National Student League, editing (along with the 
celebrated poet, Muriel Rukeyser) its publication, The Student Review 
in 1932 and 1933. It was during this time that he married Beatrice 
Greizer (called Beadie by her friends). After graduating from New York 
University in 1936 with a BS in economics he went to work for various 
New Deal agencies, including the Works Progress Administration, 
where he developed productivity measures for manufacturing that are 
still used by the Department of Labor, and the National Defense and 
Advisory Board. When the United States entered the war he joined the 
War Production Board, where he was responsible for inspection and 
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planning and control of factories producing machinery and equipment 
for metal-working factories. In 1944 he became chief economist in the 
Commerce Department’s Current Business Analysis Division. He 
subsequently served as special assistant to Secretary of .Commerce 
_ (and former Vice President) Henry A. Wallace. 

With the advent of McCarthyism (he was summoned before various 
congressional investigating committees) .Magdoff was effectively 
blacklisted and was forced to leave government and public policy 
work. In the early 1950s he found’ employment on Wall Street as a 
financial analyst and stockbroker, occasionally advising labor unions 
on pension fund investments. In the late 1950s he joined the publishing 
firm of Russell and Russell, which specialized in out-of-print scholarly 
books, among them W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black Reconstruction in 
America, for which Harry arranged. With Harry’s editorial guidance 
the firm achieved considerable success and subsequently he became 
co-owner. Its sale to Atheneum in 1965 gave him financial independence 
and after a few years of teaching at the New School for Social 
Research and at Yale he joined Paul Sweezy as coeditor of Monthly 
Review, succeeding Leo Huberman who had died in 1968. 

In his years at MR Harry was much sought after internationally as 
.teacher, advisor, and mentor to both activists and scholars. MR 
. readers throughout the world will remember him for his warmth, the 
brilliance and clarity of his analysis, and his full-hearted devotion to 
the “wretched of the earth.” 

Predeceased by his wife Beadie, and his son, Michael, Harry - 
Magdoff is survived by his son Fred, his daughter-in-law Amy 
Demarest, and a grandson David and his wife Pamela Velez. 


a 
An idealist in the darkest of times, he keeps hope alive without’ 
relinquishing his critical perspective. “You have to be a pessiinist of 
the mind, but an optimist of the heart,” Magdoff says. “The job is to 

reach: the people.” 


—Susan Green, “The Sage of Imperialism,” Seven Days 
(Burlington, Vermont), April 30-May. 7, 2003 
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Stephen Jay Gould’s The Mismeasure of Man 
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The physicist Alan Sokal laid a trap for postmodernists and anti- 
science scholars on the academic left when he submitted his article, 
“Transgressing the Boundaries: Toward a Transformative Hermeneutics 
of Quantum Gravity,” to Social Text, a left-leaning cultural studies 
journal. The trap sprang when the journal unwittingly published the 
article in its 1996 spring/summer issue. The article was intended to 
parody the type of scholarship that has become common in some 
sectors of the academy, which substitutes word-play and sophistry for 
reason and evidence. Sokal purposefully included in his article a variety 
of false statements, illogical arguments, incomprehensible sentences, 
and absurd, unsupported assertions, including the claim that there 
was in effect no real world and all of science was merely a social 
construction. He submitted the article to test whether the editors of 
Social Text had any serious intellectual standards. They failed the 
test, and the scandal that ensued has become legend. 

It is sad to say, but nonetheless true, that some scholars on the 
academic left have renounced materialism and strayed into a 
postmodern wonderland in which there is no objective reality and any 
one factual claim is as good as the next. Such scholars deserve the 
criticism to which they have been subjected, and one can’t blame 
Sokal, a leftist himself who taught mathematics at the National 
University of Nicaragua under the Sandinista government, for exposing 
them as intellectual frauds. However, one of the misconceptions that 
has emerged out of the Sokal affair is that the left is dominated by 
anti-intellectualism, and by implication, that the right is the defender 
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of reason. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Marx had a deep intellectual commitment to the Enlightenment, 
and his historical materialism is fundamentally opposed to the hollow 
banter and mystical nonsense that Sokal and others have criticized. 
Marx recognized that science serves as a means-to gain a greater 
understanding of the world. However, he also saw that social relations 
and ‘conditions of production under capitalism bind science. In “The 
Civil War in France” Marx indicates that part of revolutionary struggle 
and the work of a new society is to “convert science from an 
instrument of class rule into a popular force” and to transform 
scientists “into free agents of thought.” Although some on the left 
veered toward philosophical idealism as the twentieth century 
unfolded, Marxists engaged in the movement have generally remained 
steadfastly materialist/realist. Critical materialism (or critical realism) 
has been maintained and advanced by many radical intellectuals, 
including scientists and other thinkers who have written for Monthly 
Review, such as Noam Chomsky, Albert Einstein, Richard Levins, 
Richard Lewontin, Philip Morrison; and the. current and former MR 
editors. In fact, Monthly Review Press published In Defense of History: 
Marxism and the Postmodern Agenda, edited by Ellen Meiksins Wood 
(then coeditor of MR) and John Bellamy Foster (current coeditor of 
MR),-around the same time as the Sokal scandal was in full swing, 
and thé essays in that volume leveled many of the same criticisms of 
postmodernism that were made by Sokal and his supporters. 

It is, therefore, a sad irony that the left has been identified as 
having anti-scientific leanings. The right, to a large extent, is based 
on an anti-scientific foundation. This is most apparent in the silliness 
peddled by Christian fundamentalists, such as the oxymoronically 
named “creation science” and its progeny the “intelligent-design” 
thesis. Bourgeois ideology has long focused on mystical and 
obscurantist doctrines that deny materialism and reason. In his 
criticisms of science in the service of the ruling class, Marx was not 
advocating basing our assessments of factual claims about the social 
and natural world on ideology, but quite the opposite. Marx was well 

` awate of human fallibility, and, like Francis Bacon and other scholars 
who laid the foundations for modern scientific thought, he argued 
that to overcome this fallibility we must explicitly recognize the social 
and psychological factors that inevitably distort our perceptions of the 
objective world. However, unlike bourgeois scientists, Marx pointed 
to the influence of our social position on our perception of reality and. 
the ability of those in pawer to distort our understanding of social 
and natural phenomena. Marx noted in The German Ideology, “the 
class which is the ruling material force of society, is at the same time 
its ruling intellectual force.” Marx was advocating that in order to be 
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more objective, we must see through the ideological blinders imposed 
on us by capitalist society. In this vein, radical intellectuals who are 
faithful to Marx’s vision do not mandate that scientific theories 
conform to our politics, but insist contrarily, that we be ever vigilant 
to recognize the imprint of politics (typically that of the ruling class) 
on scientific theories and endeavor to see the world clearly in spite of 
the distortions imposed by our social context. 

` In the finest tradition: of Marx, the late Stephen Jay Gould, 
paleontologist, evolutionary theorist, and dialectical scientist, one- 
quarter century ago, in 1981, published the first edition of the 
landmark book, The Mismeasure of Man.? Gould provides a devastating 
critique of the right-wing (pseudo-) science of classifying individuals 
on a one-dimensional. scale of supposed inherent intellectual worth. 
Ironically, the revised edition of this work was published the same 
year as Sokal’s article in Social Text, with additional essays debunking 
Richard Herrnstein ‘and-Charles Murray’s The Bell Curve. It thus 
demonstrated the continuing importance of a critical science 
committed to: realism, objectivity, and reason, countering rightist 
ideology thinly disguised as science. 

The power of Gould’s analysis lies in his focus on particulars. 
Rather than attempt a grand -critique of all “scientific” efforts aimed 
at justifying social inequalities, Gould performs a well-reasoned 
assessment of the errors underlying a specific set of theories and 
empirical claims. As Gould writes in the introduction to the revised 
edition, “The Mismeasure of Man treats one particular form of 
quantified claim about the ranking of human groups: the argument 
that intelligence can be meaningfully abstracted as a single number 
capable of ranking all people on a linear scale of intrinsic and 
unalterable mental worth” (20); it “is a critique of a specific theory of 
intelligence often supported by particular interpretation of a certain 
style of mental testing: the theory of unitary, genetically based, 
unchangeable intelligence” (40). This approach is emblematic of 
Gould’s style: He does not attempt to tackle the great questions head 
on in an abstract and general way, but, instead, sneaks up on these 
questions by a careful analysis of the details of particular cases—here 
examining the work of the historical originators of this form of 
biological determinism. 

His tight focus makes his critique all the more devastating, leaving 
the research tradition behind such works as The Bell Curve in 
shambles. In the process of critique, he also illustrates the power of 
leftist science properly applied. He does not start by denying factual 
‘claims because of a distaste for their political implications. Rather, 
recognizing that factual claims must be tackled based on reason and 
evidence, not ideology, he undertakes an analysis of the reasoning 
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underlying specific claims about the nature of human inequality and 
the evidence used to support such claims. In this way, he allows the 
insights of the critical tradition to alert him to instances of ruling- 
class ideology embedded in scientific theories, but he does not expect 
left ideology to dictate the answers to empirical questions. Gould 
recognizes that our ideological commitments and intellectual 
allegiances alert us to questions that need to be asked, but they do 
not provide the answers to these questions. Only reasoned analysis 
can do that. 

Here we provide a brief review of some of the key lessons of The 
Mismeasure of Man about how the ideas of the ruling elite become 
embedded in scientific theories that are then used to legitimate 
prevailing social inequalities, and how to look for the telltale signs of 
the dogma of the dominant class in supposedly objective research. The 
most blatant manner in which the elite sculpt research findings to 
conform to their ideology is by the purposeful fabrication of data, a 
task made all the easier by the fact that academia is dominated by 
people from socially privileged backgrounds. But, as Gould 
demonstrates, the insidious influence of reactionary ideology permeates 
work in a number of ways. ; 

Although flagrant academic dishonesty is presumably uncommon, 
one of the foundational studies used to support the claim that 
intelligence is highly heritable and that the social environment has 
little influence on the abilities of individuals is based on manufactured 
data. Gouid retells the widely known story of Sir Cyril Burt (1883- 
1971), ai influential British educational psychologist, who reported 
analyses of the IQs of fifty-three pairs of identical twins separated at 
birth and reared apart. His analyses found a high correlation between 
the IQ scores of the twins, and this provided the basis for his widely 
touted claim that IQ was not much influenced by the environment. In 
fact, Arthur Jensen, in his notorious 1969 article in the Harvard 
Educational Review, used Burt’s analyses to support his argument that 
differences in intelligence between whites and blacks in the United 
States were innate and ineradicable. As the investigations by Princeton - 
psychologist Leon Kamin and the medical correspondent for the 
London Sunday Times, Oliver Gillie, revealed in the 1970s, Burt not 
only fabricated his data, he manufactured two “collaborators.” 

Of course, purposeful dishonesty is the most obvious manner in 
which -to manipulate research to support a political agenda. More 
interesting, and presumably more common, are distortions that emerge 
_ from the unconscious bias of researchers. Once again, this type of - 
manipulation of research findings serves to perpetuate the ideology of 
the ruling class because research is often conducted by scientists that 
pander to the social elite. An interesting example of such bias comes 
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from Samuel George Morton, a nineteenth-century practitioner of 
craniometry—the specialty that focuses on measuring human skulls. 
Morton claimed that his study of differences across race in cranial 
capacity showed that whites have larger brains than people of other 
races, particularly those of African ancestry. This naturally fit well 
with the view that whites were ordained to rule over other taces and 
served to justify slavery and other institutions of racial inequality. 

Gould, recognizing the potential for unconscious bias in the analysis 
of data, did not take Morton’s reported statistics at face value, but 
rather chose to reanalyze'the raw data (which Morton faithfully 
published) himself: Gould notes that 


Morton’s [statistical] summaries are a patchwork of fudging and 
finagling in the clear interest of controlling a priori convictions. 
Yet—and this is the most intriguing aspect of the case—I find 
no evidence of conscious fraud; indeed, had Morton been a 
conscious fudger, he would not have published his data so 
openly. (54, original edition) 


In brief, Gould found Morton’s distortions fell into four general 
categories. First, “Morton often chose to include or delete large 
subsamples [within racial groups} in order to match group averages 
with prior expectations” (68). Second, Morton would measure cranial 
volume by filling skulls with seed, and then pouring out the seed and 
measuring its volume. Seed, however, can be packed to differing 
densities, so that measurement has a subjective element—i.e., the 
measurer (Morton in this case) decides when a skull is full and the 
seed is packed to the “correct” density. Subsequent re-measurement of 
the same skulls that Morton measured using lead shot, which cannot 
be packed, instead of seed showed Morton systematically 
underestimated the volumes of the skulls of non-whites relative to 
those of whites. 

Third, Morton failed to perform what would seem to be obvious 
procedural corrections for differences in sex or stature across samples. 
Brain size is most meaningful not in an absolute sense, but relative to 
body size—i.e., people with large bodies have, on average, large brains 
relative to people with small bodies, although intellectual abilities do 
not appear to be related to body size. Controlling for gender is highly 
important because women have, on average, smaller bodies than men 
and, therefore, smaller brains (although no smaller relative to body 
size). Morton never controlled for differences in gender composition 
or average stature across samples, and thus his findings of differences 
in cranial size across racial groups to a large extent reflect differences 
in gender composition and body size across groups in his sample. For 
example, “Morton used an all-female sample of three Hottentots to 
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support the stupidity of blacks, and an all-male sample of Englishmen 
to assert the superiority of whites” (68). 

Fourth, Gould found that in all the instances of miscalculations 
and apparently accidental omissions made by Morton, the results 
favored the inflation of cranial size estimates for whites and the 
deflation of cranial size estimates for non-whites. Gould, once again, 
notes that he found no evidence of purposeful fraud: “All I can discern 
is an a priori conviction about racial ranking so powerful that it 
directed his tabulations along preestablished lines” (69). Gould’s 
careful reanalysis of the original data provides powerful evidence of 
how scientists can sculpt data to fit their a priori convictions without 
intentionally committing fraud. 

In a similar case, Robert Bennett Bean, a Virginia physician 
following in the craniometric tradition who was active at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, studied the brains of cadavers. He 
identified the key indicator of intellectual ability as the ratio of the 
genu, the front part of the corpus callosum, to the splenium, the back 

-part. He argued that whites were superior to blacks and men to 
women in intellectual ability based on his finding of relatively larger 
genu in whites and men. The fact that he focused on this criterion, 
rather than the more traditional brain size preferred by other 
craniometrists, is striking. “The reason for this neglect [of brain 
size],” Gould explains, “lies buried in an addendum: black and white 
brains did not differ in overall size” (79). Thus Bean sought an 
alternative avenue for explaining inequalities. 

Bean also made measurement errors reminiscent of those made by 
Morton. Bean’s mentor at Johns Hopkins, Franklin P. Mall, became 
suspicious of Bean’s data because it was simply too good. He repeated 
Beams work and found quite different results. Mall attempted to be 
more objective by making his measurements of brains before he knew 
the race of the person from which each had come (Bean knew the race 
of the person from which each brain had come before he measured it). 
In his study, Mall found no clear difference between the brains of 
whites and blacks or between those of men and women. Furthermore, 
he examined 18 brains (10 whites, 8 blacks) from the sample Bean had 
studied and found that Bean’s measure of the genu was larger than his 
in the case of seven whites, but only one black, and that Bean’s 
measure of the splenium was larger than his for seven out of the eight 
brains of blacks. Bean’s biased expectation had clearly influenced his 
measurements, thus allowing him to construct a finding of differences 
between the brains of blacks and whites and men and women where 
likely none existed. 

As the reactionary scientists failed to establish valid biophysical 
explanations for social inequality by measuring skulls both on the 
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outside (using calipers and rulers) and the inside (using mustard seed 
and lead shot), they moved into the realm of measuring “the content 
of brains by intelligence testing” (23, revised edition). It is here that 
the error that perhaps receives the bulk of Gould’s attention is to be 

- found: reification—the process of treating as‘a real entity something . 
that is in fact an abstract concept. Cyril Burt and-current advocates of. 
the notion that intelligence is literally a one-dimensional feature. of the 
brain that is measurable by psychometric tests are guilty of reifying 
their own constructions. Those guilty of reifying IQ argue: that there is 
a general underlying intellectual ability in each of-us, g, that is 
measured reasonably well by IQ tests, in spite of the evidence 
suggesting that g is a product of the tests themselves, a statistical 
creation, not a genuine mental attribute. 

In an unflinchingly rational manner, Gould devastate this “IQ ‘as 
indicator of general intelligence” interpretation by showing it to be a 
creation of the statistical procedures used and the a priori convictions 
of the researchers. The general intelligence factor emerges from factor 
analysis of a variety of mental tests. Factor analysis is a statistical 

. procedure that attempts to explain the covariance among variables 
(various mental tests in this case) by extracting one or a few factors 
that can account for the observed inter-correlations (individuals’ scores 
on different tests tehd to be positively correlated with one another— 
i.e., people who do well on one type of test tend to do well on other 
types). IQ proponents “have long argued that only one factor is 
necessary to explain observed correlations among a variety of mental 
tests, which they take to ‘indicate the existence of a general 
intelligerice that is an actual characteristic of the brain. However, as 
Gould explains, factor analysis does not work magic; it is entirely 
based on the observed correlations among tests. .The belief that a 
factor extracted via factor analysis is a real entity is based on the 
heroic assumption that the variables under analysis (performance on 
various mental tests in this case) are connected by an underlying 
causal regime (stemming from a feature of the brain). This assumption 
is not and cannot be established by statistical methods alone and is 
only valid to the extent that correlation is indicative of causation. 
Although determining correlation is necessary for establishing a causal 
relationship among variables, it is not sufficient. Factor analysis alone 
simply cannot adjudicate the matter of causality, nor establish whether 
a factor corresponds with a real entity. 

Gould points to the work of L. L. Thurstone in the first half of the 
twentieth century that unveiled the error of equating a factor extracted 
via factor analysis with an actual characteristic. Thurstone showed 
that the types of mental tests included in the factor analysis greatly 
affected the results of the analysis. Furthermore, he illustrated that 
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‘several different factors could be extracted from the same data 
depending on how they were analyzed, and that there was no objective 
reason to prefer the assertion that a single mental ability underlay 
performance on a variety of tests to the assertion that multiple and 
distinct abilities were the determinants of test performance. It is, of: 
course, also important to recognize that none of these types of tests 
and statistical-analyses served to establish whether intellectual ability 
was primarily innate or the product of social privilege. 

The most general error of the biological determinist research that 
Gould reviews -centers on the proclivity of scholars to interpret 
ambiguous: evidence in a manner that confirms their prior convictions. 
‘This is- a more general error than that represented by the 
miscalculations of Morton, the fabrications of Burt, and even the 
reification of factor analysts. We are faced with a complex world 
where there is no single clear and unambiguous piece of evidence that 
can answer many. of our most pressing questions and resolve our 
intellectual disputes. In these circumstances, researchers are forced to 
survey. a breadth of information and attempt to reach-a reasoned 
conclusion.. However, given the complexity and ambiguity inherent in 
such circumstances, even. well intentioned researchers are prone to” 
searching. out, evidence that supports their prior beliefs, neglecting 
evidence .that contradicts them, and interpreting ambiguous 
information: in their own favor. Gould provides: several fascinating 
examples of this phenomenon from the history of biological 
determinist mental testers. 

In particular, there are examples of the application of ad hoc 
explanations and special pleading by researchers to maintain ‘their 
preferred theories when evidence contradicts their expectations. This 
-has often involved shifting the data to be examined as theories change 
so that while the specific grounds on which claims for inequality were 
based become discredited the general conclusions remain unchanged 
(e.g., those belonging to the dominant class, race, and/or gender are 
superior to everyone else). 

The work of Paul Broca, perhaps the most renowned craniometrist, 
and his followers illustrates well the reliance on ad hoc explanations 
to preserve a preferred view in the face of contradictory evidence: As 
Gould explains, Broca made efforts to measure the brains of eminent 
men after their deaths, expecting that the most renowned men would 
have brains much larger than average. Although some of these 
candidates did have large brains, others had merely average-sized 
brains, and some even had brains strikingly below average. 
Undeterred, Broca relied on a variety of tactics to explain away 
“anomalous” findings. In some cases he argued that although a 
particular brain of an eminent man may have been.average or smaller 
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than average it was especially convoluted, which he took to be an 
indication of intellectual ability. In other cases he argued variously 
that the subjects had died very old, and their brains had ‘thus 
degenerated, the brain was poorly preserved, or the person in question 
was of small stature and, thus, had a respectably sized brain for his 
body. (Of course, none of these types of special pleading were applied 
to excuse a small or average brain size of a person who Broca had not 
a priori judged superior.) Perhaps the most peculiar..tactic, when all 
else failed, was to argue that men of great achievements who had 
small brains must not have been so great after all) . 

The story of the recapitulationist theory of evolution provides a 
striking example of scholars picking and choosing among which pieces 
of evidence to focus on so as to fit the facts to their preconceived 
notions. German Zoologist Ernst Haeckel, an early convert to 
Darwinism, but with his own idiosyncratic take on evolutionary theory, 
developed the position that “ontogehy recapitulates phylogeny,”—i.e., 
as individuals develop from an embryo to an adult (ontogeny) they go 
through all of the stages of adult form from their evolutionary history 
(phylogeny)—a now discredited view that was much in vogue at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the-beginning of the twentieth. This 
theory assumed there was a progressive nature to evolution, where 
“advances” were made by speeding up early stages of development and 
adding on new stages. Based on this view, adults of less “advanced” 
races were expected to be. similar to children of more “advanced”. 
races. For example, E. D. Cope, a well-known American paleontologist 
and supporter of this view, identified four inferior groups: women, 
non-whites, whites of lower social class, and.white southern 
Europeans. Supporters of this position claimed a variety of anatomical 
and physiological characteristics that marked the adults of these 
supposedly inferior groups as being like white male children of 
northern European ancestry. 

The theory of recapitulation collapsed by the end of the second 
decade of the twentieth century. Following this, the Dutch anatomist 
Louis Bolk developed a theory of exactly the opposite view of 
development. He proposed that humans had diverged from apes not by 
speeding up developmental processes, but slowing them down, so that 
juvenile traits of ancestors become the adult traits of descendants—a 
phenomenon referred to as neoteny (“holding on to youth”). He noted 
that adult humans have many features in common with juvenile apes, 
including a large brain relative to body size. After decades of 
supposedly objective scientific work proclaiming that “inferior” groups 
such as non-whites were childlike, with this new theory and its 
implication that more childlike was more advanced in mind, 
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Bolk reached into his anatomical grab-bag and extracted some 
traits indicating a-greater departure for black adults from the 
advantageous proportions of childhood. Led by these new facts 
to an old and comfortable conclusion, Bolk proclaimed...: “The 
white race appears to be the most progressive, as being the 
most retarded.” (121, original edition) 


Here we see most clearly the smoking gun of ideology imposed on 
the world. When theory suggested that being childlike was a mark of 
inferiority, oppressed groups of people were identified as being 
childlike based on supposedly objective analysis. However, when a new 
theory emerged that suggested that being childlike indicated 
superiority, new data was found to support the contention that the 
dominant social group was the most childlike. 

It is fascinating that among the many efforts to establish inherent 
differences across race, gender, and class in mental ability, the 
indicators of intellectual ability that have been utilized never have 
been established actually to measure an innate and immutable 
intellectual ability. As Gould notes, not only has it still to this day 
not been firmly established that races systematically differ in average 
cranial size, there is little evidence that cranial size is even especially 
related to intelligence within a species, with the exception of extreme 
cases where the brain fails to develop properly. The degree to which 
IQ measures an innate ability remains highly contested, and the extent 
to which it is heritable is still not firmly established. In fact, as 
Gould’s close colleague Richard C. Lewontin points’ out in Biology as 
Ideology, all existing studies of twins reared apart have methodological 
flaws that undermine their conclusions (e.g., separated twins are often 
raised by close relatives, so that twin pairs frequently share similar 
socio-economic and cultural circumstances). It is remarkable, then, 
that the base assumptions behind much of biologically deterministic 
research—e.g., cranial size corresponds to intellectual ability, IQ 
measures a real and innate property of the mind—go unquestioned and 
are merely asserted as true without sufficient supporting evidence. 

What is remarkable about The Mismeasure of Man is that it 
provided a definitive critique of the reasoning behind The Bell Curve 
thirteen years before the latter was published. As Gould remarked, 
“The critique of biological determinism [is] both timeless and timely,” 
and it is of utmost importance given how biological determinism is 
used “asa social weapon” (26-27, revised edition). The recurrence of 
biological determinist arguments is a sociopolitical manifestation 
related to periods of “political retrenchment and destruction of social. 
generosity” (28, revised edition). 

The revised edition of The Mismeasure of Man, published in 1996, 
extended the original by including essays that explicitly critique The 
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Bell Curve. Gould shows how Herrnstein and Murray committed 
virtually all of the same errors, of reasoning committed by earlier 
biological determinists that the original edition of The: Mismeasure of 
Man debunked. As Gould explains with razor sharpness, Herrnstein ` 
and Murray accept without thoughtful reflection that IQ tests measure 
a singular, one-dimensional intelligence that is highly heritable and 
largely immutable, although the balance of existing evidence does not 
support this view. They then march ahead, with this dubious 
presumption unquestioned, to argue that IQ is a key factor 
determining where individuals end up in society, that it therefore 
varies across social classes due strictly to merit driven stratification, 
that blacks are typically on the lower rungs of society because they 
have on average lower IQs than whites and other races, and that all of 
these “facts” taken together indicate that social programs aimed at 
improving the lot of the poor are a waste of effort, since the poor 
occupy their social position dueto their inherently inferior intellects. 
All of these dubious claims are supposedly established by a highly 
selective reading of existing evidence, where findings suggesting 
interpretations counter to their own—e.g., IQ is influenced by’ sdcial 
position, therefore lower IQs among the underprivileged are the effect, 
not the cause, of- inequality—are ignored; by wild speculation in the 
absence of appropriate evidence; and by reifying IQ in the same 
unthinking manner as their biological determinist predecessors. 

It would .be hard for any sensible’ person, évén if she or he be 
unsympathetic to the left, after seriously considering Gould’s critique, ` 
to accept The Bell Curve as representing anything -but‘a politically 
motivated effort to interpret ambiguous evidence so as to Support‘an a 
priori preferred position, in spite of the fact that much ofthe evidence 
cries out for an opposite interpretation. The Bell Curve is perhaps one 
of the best examples in recent times of right-wing ideology 
dishonestly presented as objective science. Eternal vigilance and 
scientific investigation are necessary to disarm the ruling’class of their 
ideological weapons and scupper their attempts to justify social 
inequality. 

One of the most important lessons we can learn from Gould is that 
we should neither reject the ideal of seeking objective knowledge of 
the world nor assume that scientists operate in an objective manner, 
conveying the truths of nature unsullied by social preconceptions. 
Although none of us can be truly objective, we can strive toward this 
ideal by recognizing our own preconceptions and engaging in 
thoughtful, reflexive self-critique. In this, we become embedded in a 
process of confronting the world and our own biases, as well as those 
of other people. Gould closes the original edition with an argument 
that debunking can serve as positive science. We can learn a great 
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deal from studying where researchers go wrong. The dialectic of 
argument and counter-argument is central to the advancement of 
knowledge. Since the scientific establishment remains dominated by 
those ‘sympathetic: to the concerns of the economic elite, debunking 
flawed research should be a central part of the left’s intellectual 
agenda. Radicals should not slip into the anti-intellectualism that 
Sokal exposed—intellectual dishonesty and fashionable nonsense in 
service of a just cause are dishonest and nonsense nonetheless. The 
rejection of reason will only serve to undermine the ability of the left 
to speak truth to power. We will be best served by sticking to the 
intellectual roots established by Marx, where socialism stands for a 
commitment to reason and fights the vapid dogma and pefnicious 
ideology endlessly pedaled by the right. Gould’s work serves as an 
example of how the light of reason can lay bare the false claims of 
those who wish to perpetuate injustice and inequality and can lead us 
to a better understanding of the material world in which we live and 
struggle. 
Notes l 
l The Sokal affair, including the original article and many of the 
subsequent. comments on it by a variety of scholars, is recounted in The 
Sokal Hoax: The Sham That Shook the Academy, edited by the editors of 
Lingua Franca, the publication in which the hoax was first revealed. 
Sokal and Jean Bricmont published Fashionable Nonsense: Postmodern 
Intellectuals’? Abuse of Science, which serves to debunk much of the 
gibberish that counts as scholarship in some sectors of the academy. Paul 
Gross and Norman Levitt’s book Higher Superstition: The Academic Left 
and Its Quarrels with Science, published in 1994, in part inspired Sokal 
to perform his hoax. Gross and Levitt deserve credit for rightly 
criticizing some anti-science scholars, but, unfortunately, present only a 
partial truth, in that they, fail to seriously acknowledge the strong anti- 
science tendencies of the right and the long tradition on. the: left of 
commitment to reason. 
2. It is worth noting that Gould recognized the paeentially sexist nature of 
_ using the term “Man” to refer to all people. He notes “My title parodies 
Protagoras’s famous aphorism about all people, and also notes the reality 
of a truly sexist past that regarded males as standards for humanity and 
therefore tended to mismeasure men, while ignoring women” (20, revised 
edition). 
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The NAFTA Corridors 
Offshoring U.S: Tratisportation Jobs to Mexico ~ 
RICHARD D. VOGEL | 


iPobre México! Tan lejos de Dios, y tan cerca de los Estados Unidos. 
(Poor Mexico! So far from God, and so close to the United States.) 
` —General Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico, 1877-1911 


Capital’s relentless search for cheap labor constantly alters the flow 
of surface transportation in North America with widespread 
consequences. The end-of-century deindustrialization of the United 
States and importation of cheap commodities from the Far East 
through the West :Coast reversed historical east-west transportation 
patterns and established Los Angeles and Long Beach as the largest 
ports in the nation. To minimize transportation costs, which for many 
products are higher than the cost of production, ; intermodal 
transportation of containerized imports was developed. Manufactured 
goods are packed into mobile shipping containers at factories,in the 
Far East -and travel by ship, train, and truck to distribution ‘centers 
and, ultimately, consumer outlets across the United States. Currently, 
intermodal transportation of cheap imported commodities is the 
lifeline of the American economy. In 2004, .the Port of Los Angeles 
processed 7.3 million container units and Long Beach handled 5.8 
million. These two ports alone accounted for 68 percent of the West 
Coast total and are, by far, the largest employers in California. U.S. 
workers, who have seen so many lucrative manufacturing jobs moved 
overseas, assumed that import transportation and distribution jobs 
could not be offshored and were, therefore, relatively secure. 

Current transportation trends are proving labor’s assumption to be 
dead wrong. Sparked by organized resistance and wildcat actions by 
workers against falling wages and deteriorating working conditions at 
America’s ports and on the nation’s highways, the flow of container 
traffic is being shifted to a south-north orientation. By leveraging both 


Richard D. Vogel has recently completed a book, Stolen Birthright: The U.S. 
Conquest of the Mexican People, http://www.houstonculture.org/hispanic/ 
conquest.html. 
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the U.S. and Mexican governments and taking advantage of the terms 
of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), big capital is 
developing container terminals in Mexico and using that country as a 
land bridge and labor pool to deliver shipping containers to 
destinations in the United States at discount prices. 


Chart 1: Container Traffic through, the Pacific, Ports of 
Mexico, 1990-2004 
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Chart 1 depicts the flow of container traffic through the Mexican 
land bridge under NAFTA. The data in chart 1, which comes from the 
Mexican Secretary. of. Communication and Transport: and which is 
reported in the United States by the American Association of Port 
Authorities (http://www.aapa.org), reflects the dramatic increase of 
container, units through the Pacific ports of Mexico after the ay 
went into effect in 1995—450 percent! 

Chart 1 signals the beginning of the assault on labor in the north, 
which could eventually result in. the offshoring of hundreds of 
thousands-of transportation jobs’to the south and undermine the 
working class on both'‘sides of the border significantly. The success of 
this offshoring scheme rests on the development of vast transportation 
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corridors in the United States and Mexico and the extensive 
exploitation of Mexican labor to both’ construct and operate the 
system. The recently established: NAFTA Railway (Transportación 
Ferroviaria Mexicana, Texas Mexican Railway, and Kansas City 
Southern Railway, merged under control of the latter), which began 
operations in the Lazaro Cardenas~Kansas City Transportation Corridor 
in 2003, offers a preview of capital’s offshoring plan-in “action. ` 


The Lazaro Cardenas-Kansas City Transportation Corridor 


A graphic representation . of the Lazaro CGardenas-Kansas City 
Transportation Corridor labeled “Two Worlds...Oné Route” is available 
online (http://www.kcsmartport.com). The banner of the Web site is a 
photograph of the western hemisphere centered on the United States 
and Mexico with a superimposed. profile of the-Far Eastern Pacific 
Rim. Dramatically foreshortened maritime routes that originate in 
- Singapore, Hong Kong; Pusan, and: Tokyo sweep across the Pacific 
Ocean and converge at Lazaro Cardenas on’ Mexico’s Pacific coast. At 
the port terminal, containers from: the ‘ships are loaded onto the 
NAFTA Railway which carries them,north through the center of Mexico 
and across the: international” border at Laredo. In the United States 
the NAFTA Railway cohtinues north through Texas and Arkansas to 
Kansas City, Missouri with extensive connections to key distribution 
points in the Southwest, South, and’ Midwest. The entire route from 
the Far Eastern Pacific Rim through Lazaro Cardenas to Kansas City is 
highlighted on the banner and produces a deceptive visual effect—the 
route appears intimately to connect the world of the producers to that 
of the consumers. 

A standard map of the Pacific Rim that includes the continental 
United States presents a far different picture. When a line marking 
the route from Shanghai (the center of the Far Eastern Pacific Rim) 
through Los Angeles: to Kansas City (an almost straight line) is 
compared with the dogleg line from Shanghai through Lazaro Cardenas 
to the same destination, the long detour of the southern route is 
striking. Calculations reveal that although the land distances of the 
Los Angeles and Lazaro Cardenas routes are roughly the same, .the 
maritime leg of the Mexican journey is almost 2,000 miles longer. In 
spite of this 30 percent increase in overall mileage, the NAFTA Railway 
is offering its customers a 15 percent savings on the cost of shipping 
import containers through Mexico as compared to Los Angeles or 
Long Beach. 

The NAFTA Railway is paralleled the whole distance of the corridor 
by highways carrying heavy container traffic. Chart 2 indicates just 
how heavy the current truck traffic from Mexico is. 
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Chart 2: Incoming Truck & Rail Crossings, 
U.S.—Mexico Border, 1996-2003 
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Chart 2, based on data from the U.S. Bureau of Transportation 
Statistics (http://www.bts.gov), allows the comparison of total truck 
to rail container crossings into the United States from Mexico for 
1996-2003. (The slight drop in truck traffic for 2001-2003 reflects a 
change in reporting procedures rather than a decline in traffic.) The 
preponderance of truck traffic is massive—since 1999, well over 4 
million trucks per year have crossed the southern U.S. border headed 
north. i 

Like the railway, the largest NAFTA highways converge and cross 
the international border at Laredo. In Mexico, the NAFTA highways 
are part of the Federal Highway System, while in the United States 
they represent some of the most heavily traveled sections of the 
Interstate Highway System, most notably, 1-35 which runs through the 
center of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas and has been dubbed the 
“NAFTA Superhighway.” The proposed NAFTA corridors, which are in 
the promotional and pre-construction stage, will dwarf the capacity of 
the existing NAFTA highways and railways. To assess the economic 
and environmental impact of the NAFTA corridor system, the size of 
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the proposed corridors and the'.volume of traffic they are slated to 
carry must be considered. 


A Look at the NAFTA Corridors 


Although I-5 and I-15 originating in Tijuana and.serving the western 
states, I-19 connecting Nogales and Tucson, and I-10 that serves 
Ciudad Judrez/El Paso and provides an essential east-west link in the 
system, are all important NAFTA highways—the two priority segments 
of the NAFTA corridor system in the United- States- are the 1-35 
Corridor and the proposed I-69 Corridor both of which will originate 
in Laredo and carry NAFTA freight .all the way: to' the American 
Midwest. When the I-35 Corridor is completed it will extend 1,600 
miles north to the U.S./Canada border. Along the route it will serve 
San Antonio, Austin, Dallas/Ft: Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Minneapolis/St. Paul, and Duluth: The 
proposed 1-69 Corridor will also originate in Laredo but will head 
northeast, serving Houston, Texarkana, Memphis, Evansville, 
Indianapolis, and Lansing to the U.S./Canada border at Port Huron, a 
total of approximately 2,100 miles. Promoters. of the NAFTA corridors 
tout the system as the largest engineering project ever undertaken in 
U.S. history. What they fail to publicize, however, are the economic 
costs of the system and how the massive project will alter the 
landscape and environment of America forever. These undeclared 
consequences, however, will be calamitous: 

- Land Consumption: The NAFTA corridors will be up to 1,200 feet 
wide with separate lanes for passenger vehicles (three in each 
direction) sandwiched between truck lanes (two in each direction). 
The corridors will also contain six rail lines (three in each direction): 
two tracks for high-speed passenger rail, two for commuter rail, and 
two for freight. The third component of the corridor will be a 200- 
foot-wide utility zone. To accommodate the railways and underground 
utilities, the corridors will run at grade level and- will require 
extensive bridging at crossovers and intersections. The current 
estimate is that a typical corridor section will require 146 acres of 
right-of-way per mile, making the anticipated land consumption for 
the NAFTA corridors 584,000 acres in Texas alone (For a detailed 
critique of the Trans Texas Corridor Plan see http:// 
www.corridorwatch.org). Total land consumption in the United States 
for the NAFTA corridors could exceed 1 million acres. Since the 
corridors are going to be routed through rural areas, this means they 
will consume a total area of agricultural land and open spaces almost 
as large as the land area of the state of Vermont. 

Pollution: The heavy traffic on the NAFTA corridors will produce 
unprecedented pollution. Traffic projections for the year 2025 estimate 
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82,100. vehicles per day (including.18,100 trucks) on the. busiest section 
of the 1-35 Corridor, and estimates for 1-69 traffic are comparable. The 
vehicle speed limit on the corridors will be 80 mph, and semi- and 
multi-trailer trucks ten-feet longer and five-tons heavier than those on 
the road today will be permitted, producing levels of air, water, and 
land pollution that far exceed those prevalent along the current NAFTA 
highways. The existing pollution hotspots along I-10 east of Houston 
with the nation’s highest death rates from diesel fine particle 
emissions offer a. preview of what is to come (http://www.catf.us/). 

Economic Costs: Based- on the estimated construction cost of $31.4 
million per mile, the 4,000-mile Texas sections of the NAFTA corridors 
will cost $125.5 billion, not including right-of-way and miscellaneous 
costs. Adding in right-of-way costs of $11.7-$38 billion and 
miscellaneous costs of $8~$20 billion, the estimated total outlay for 
the NAFTA corridors in Texas ranges from $145.2 billion to $183.5 
billion. Cost estimates for the entire NAFTA corridor system have not 
been disclosed but could double those figures. Public return on this 
massive investment will be minimal because, even though the NAFTA 
corridors will be toll roads, most of the profits will flow to private 
entities under exclusive development agreements with the various state 
governments. This move. to privatize highways contrasts sharply with 
the U.S. Interstate Highway System that was built with public money 
and benefited the nation at large. 

Downplaying the staggering economic costs. and devastating 
environmental impact of the NAFTA corridors, promoters are calling 
the proposed transportation system a “world class concept” that 
“paves the way—literally—to the future.” Getting beyond the 
promotional rhetoric in order to put the issues of the economic costs 
and environmental destruction of the NAFTA corridors in perspective 
involves ‘confronting one of the primary hidden agendas. of the 
project—the massive. offshoring: of U.S. transportation jobs to Mexico | 
in order to further capitalist accumulation at the expense of the 
working class on both sides of the border. 


Offshoring U.S. Transportation Jobs 


Building and operating the NAFTA corridor system. will require an 
army of labor, and capital is looking for the cheapest Jabor it can find 
to maximize profits. To meet their manpower needs, the developers 
and operators of the NAFTA system are planning to exploit Mexican 
labor on an unprecedented scale. Chronic structural unemployment in 
Mexico and political vulnerability in the United States have rendered 
Mexican workers prime candidates for exploitation, and they are 
already being widely tapped for highway construction projects. , 

The current official estimate of highway construction. laborers in 
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the United States is between 750,000 and 1 million workers, but that 
is a gross undercount. Tens of thousands of workers-are delivered 
daily to highway construction sites across the nation by labor 
contractors to work “off the books.” Unofficial observations of these 
sites indicate that in the Southwest the vast majority of these casual 
workers are Mexican and Central American nationals and the demand 
for their labor is spreading throughout the nation. Raids by 
immigration authorities were suspended early in the Bush 
administration, and the president is advocating a “guest worker” 
program for immigrants in order to meet the growing manpower 
demand. Though the exploitation of immigrants, both legal and illegal, 
to build the NAFTA corridor system will be heretofore unparalleled, 
the offshoring of U.S. transportation jobs will have a substantially 
larger arid longer lasting impact on labor on both sides of the border. 
The list of transportation jobs that will be offshored to Mexico is 
long: port employees from supervisors and inspectors to crane 
operators and longshoremen; railroad construction and maintenance 
workers and supervisors; railroad operators; warehouse workers and 
supervisors; highway construction and maintenance workers; local and 
long haul truck drivers; and an army of logistical support ‘workers for 
the entire network. The preparation for this massive offshoring has 
been in progress for more than a decade—the ongoing privatization of 
the Mexican economy and the ground transportation rules of NAFTA 
are facilitating the plan to divert jobs to the south. . 


The Privatization of the Mexican Economy 


Traditionally, the Mexican economy was ruled by the constitutional 
prinċipal that Mexican land and its fruits belonged to Mexican 
citizens, but the principal of national sovereignty ended when the IMF 
and World Bank imposed extensive privatization programs and opened 
Mexico to foreign investors in the wake of the debt crisis in 1982. 
Since then, over a thousand state-owned enterprises have been 
transferred to private ownership, including Telmex, the national 
telephone company, Aéromexico, the national airline, and the 
historically important state-owned copper mines. In 1995, Mexico 
began to decentralize and partially privatize the nation’s seaport 
operations, creating the opportunity for 100 percent foreign investment 
in terminal ownership and up to 49 percent in each port’s operating 
authority. The privatization trend is continuing apace. In addition to 
the container terminal at Lazaro Cardenas, privately owned ‘terminal. 
facilities are currently being operated and expanded in Ensenada and 
Manzanillo on the Pacific coast and Veracruz and Altamira on the Gulf 
coast. A multibillion-dollar megaport at Punta Colonet to divert the 
flow of Far Eastern imports from Los Angeles and Long Beach through 
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Baja California is in the planning stage. 

In addition to the takeover of Mexican ports, the ongoing 
privatization of Mexican railroads is another key element in the 
offshoring plan. In 1997, the privatization of government-owned 
railroads began, making possible the merger of the NAFTA Railway 
and the opening of the Lazaro Cardenas-Kansas City Transportation 
Corridor. Currently, other U.S. railroads, including the Union Pacific 
and the Burlington Northern Santa Fe, are vying for a share of the 
lucrative NAFTA rail traffic from Mexico. 

Beyond the privatization of Mexican ports and rails, the scheme by 
U.S. shippers to use Mexico as a land bridge has been sweetened by 
recent legislation passed by the Mexican government that removed 
bonds on through traffic and now allows the free transport of 
containers from Pacific Rim nations to the United States across 
Mexican territory. 

Along with the privatization of .the Mexican transportation 
infrastructure and costly concessions by the Mexican government, 
access to cheap transportation labor in Mexico is central to the 
operation of the NAFTA corridors. That access was guaranteed by the 
ground transportation rules of NAFTA. 


Ground Transportation under NAFTA 


' Although the negative impact of the massive offshoring of U.S. 
production jobs to Mexico under NAFTA has been widely documented 
and denounced, the impending threat to U.S. transportation jobs has 
been all but ignored despite the fact that the rules governing ground 
transportation under NAFTA were carefully articulated to accommodate 
the eventual offshoring of U.S. trucking, railroad, and other material 
moving jobs to the south. According to the terms of the treaty, 
Mexican trucks driven by Mexican drivers are ultimately to be given 
full access to American highways, and, as of 2004, foreign individuals 
or corporations can own up to 100 percent of Mexican ground 
transportation companies, including trucking services and terminals. 
Though Mexican trucks were restricted to the immediate border area 
for the first ten years under NAFTA because of environmental impact 
lawsuits, the U.S. Supreme Court has recently cleared that roadblock, 
and the Bush administration has called for full access as soon as the 
safety of Mexican trucks can be certified. 

The safety of Mexican trucks will no longer be an issue with the 
full implementation of the NAFTA ground transportation rules—U.S.- 
owned fleets of modern trucks driven by Mexican drivers will operate 
out of U.S.-owned terminals in Mexico to deliver imports to the north 
via the NAFTA corridors. Currently the big shippers are successfully 
recruiting and training Mexican drivers on both sides of the border 
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for the jobs. The negative impact of NAFTA on other sectors of the 
Mexican economy have produced high structural unemployment and 
low wages, conditions that guarantee a large pool of job candidates in 
Mexico. In the United States, both documented and undocumented 
Mexican workers are more than willing to abandon grueling 
construction, field, and sweatshop work for. driving jobs.. 

The driving jobs created in Mexico will not be limited to those 
generated by the diversion of container traffic. Large importers such 
as Wal-Mart and Costco have already expressed interest in developing 
huge distribution centers near the container ports in Mexico that will 
break out many of the container loads and reload the commodities on 
company trucks bound directly for retail outlets in the United States. 
Relocating distribution centers presently located near U.S. ports to 
Mexico will add significantly to the total number of U.S. 
transportation jobs, that will be offshored south of the border. 


Punta Colonet: ‘The Future Mexican Long Beach’ 


Nothing exposes the scope of big capital’s grand scheme to > offshore 
U.S. transportation jobs to Mexico like the multibillion-dollar 
megaport planned for Punta Colonet, which is referred to in trade 
publications as “the future Mexican Long Beach.” Located on Baja’s 
desolate Pacific Coast 120 miles south of the border, Punta Colonet 
and 27,000 surrounding acres are slated to become one of the largest 
maritime transportation centers on North America’s Pacific coast. A 
deepwater harbor capable of accommodating the new. super-sized 
container ships too big to navigate the Panama Canal will be dredged, 
and it-will be connected to the border by a two-way rail line and 
multi-lane highway through the desert and over the Juarez Mountains. 
Since nothing exists at the site now, an entire town and port 
infrastructure will have to be constructed. Rampant land speculation 
in the area has already inflated land prices from five cents to five 
dollars per square meter. 

According to current projections, six million containers of Far 
Eastern imports a year will pass through Punta Colonet by 2025. These 
containers will enter the United States through California’s Imperial 
Valley via rail and truck and be dispatched across the country. Most 
of the truck traffic will be routed east on I-8, which connects to I-10 
in southern Arizona. Upon completion of the project, the Punta 
Colonet-I-10 corridor will be an integral part of the NAFTA corridor 
system. And though it is impossible to estimate the exact number of. 
U.S. transportation jobs that will be offshored to Punta Colonet, 
according to one regional planning model, the new port city will be 
home to some 250,000 residents by 2025. Extrapolating from the 
average employment rate in Mexico (42 percent) suggests well over 
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100,000 jobs in-Punta Colonet, the vast majority related to the port 
and intermodal transportation. 

A glance at a map showing adiirhiers California and the Mexican 
state of Baja with the’ Punta Colonet-l-10 connection penciled in clearly 
illustrates another major tributary in the shifting flow of surface 
transportation in North America to take advantage of cheaper labor. 


The Challenge to Labor 


Through the development of the NAFTA corridors, big rein is 
consolidating its position to offshore. U.S. transportation jobs on an 
unprecedented scale in order to reap windfall profits. The shipping 
firms involved in the scheme are using the international: border 
between the United States and Mexico as a dividing line to pit U.S. 
and Mexican workers against each other in order to instigate a wage 
war that only big capital can win. The cost of the NAFTA corridors 
will be high on both sides of the border—there will be further 
-dislocation and debasement of labor in the’ United States, intense 
labor exploitation in’ Mexico; spiraling oil dependency, the mass 
consumption of. open spaces, and irreversible damage to the 
environment all along these international transportation routes—all of 
this in the name of cheap commodities to maintain profits for U.S. 
capitalism. . 

While the offshoring of production jobs to Mexico under NAFTA 
has been a boon to U.S. capitalism, the negative impact on labor has 
been well documented. Between the signing of NAFTA in 1993 and the 
year 2002, 879,280. production jobs in the United States were 
displaced. Most of these lost jobs were relatively high-wage positions 
in manufacturing industries. And whilé many of ‘these jobs were 
offshored to the Far Eastern’ Pacific Rim during this period, .a 
significant number were relocated to Mexico under NAFTA. The 
manufacturing centers of the Northeast and Midwest and the states of 
California, Texas, and Florida were hit the hardest. NAFTA has also 

. contributed to rising income inequality, suppressed real wages for 
production workers, weakened workers’ collective bargaining powers 
and ability to organize unions, and reduced fringe benefits in the 
United States, Overall, Mexican labor did not benefit from NAFTA 
either. Though employment was up, real wages fell significantly ‘and 
there was a sharp decline in the number of workers holding. regular 
jobs. Structural unemployment remains high, and many Mexicans work ` 
as casual employees or labor for ‘subsistence wages in the informal. 
economy. 

The offshoring of transportation jobs to Mexico, which will produce 
more of the same, is imminent. Utilizing their political clout at the 
state and national level, and spurred on by the U.S. Supreme Court 
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decision facilitating the widespread seizure of land .by states for 
private economic development, big capital has already begun 
construction on sections of the 1-35 and I-69 Corridors in Texas under 
exclusive development agreements without disclosing the terms of 
those contracts. Despite opposition to the NAFTA corridors by local 
communities and some special interest groups, the Texas Department 
of Transportation is going all out to‘promote the Texas section of the 
. NAFTA corridor system throügh numerous Web sites (http:// 
www.keeptexasmoving.org) and by conducting carefully staged public 
meetings to fabricate a sham political consensus in the state. In short, 
the NAFTA corridor plan is gaining momentum and will have to be 
confronted sooner or later. 


oe 


The Impact on Mexico 


While many workers north of the border will loose their jobs and 
the wages and working conditions of the remaining transportation jobs 
will be undermined, the direst consequences of the offshoring of U.S. 
transportation jobs will fall on Mexican workers. The conditions of 
employment and existence faced by transportation and distribution 
workers will be as bad as, if not worse than, those currently suffered 
by maquiladora production workers. "Wages for these jobs will be 
below subsistence levels, and slum housing and lack of social services : 
will be the norm. 

‘The predicament of the NAFTA truck drivers will be especially 
problematic and precarious. The majority will be Mexican’ nationals 
residing and employed in Mexico but doing most of their work in the 
United States. Assuredly, they will have to observe U.S. traffic and 
transportation laws, but they will not enjoy. even the minimal 
standards offered to American workers under current U.S. labor law. 
Their wages and working conditions, which will be determined by the 
“free” market, will be harsh and difficult to confront, because Mexican 
workers’ rights and ability to organize and operate unions are already 
severely restricted and will be further curtailed. Historically, Mexican 
labor law has been more liberal than that in the United States, but the 
advent of NAFTA has seen the widespread suppression of labor rights 
to accommodate transnational corporations through the creation of 
government-sponsored ‘company unions which help to enforce 
protectionist contracts. Labor rights for Mexican drivers, in any 
traditional sense, might be non-existent in the NAFTA corridors. 

Fortunately, North American labor already has valuable experience 
in confronting globalization that can guide union actions in the 
impending struggles in the transportation industry. 
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Allies Across the Border* 


Mexico’s most important independent labor union federation, the 
Authentic Labor Front (Frente Autentico del Trabajo, or FAT), which 
knew that NAFTA would undermine workers in both the north and the 
south and which has led the struggle for worker’s rights since before 
the treaty was signed, offers a model for future union struggles in 

- North America. FAT played a key role in forming the Mexican Action 
Network Confronting Free Trade (RMALC), an umbrella organization 
that advocates transnational labor solidarity and ames addresses 
the issue of offshoring U.S. jobs to Mexico: 


The best way to defend jobs in the United States is to work 
together to elevate the levels -of salaries and workplace and 
environmental conditions in Mexico, so that our misery stops . 
being the way we compete with our fellow workers to the north. 
We Mexicans are not enemies but strategic allies for all workers 
north of the Rio Grande. f 


In 1991, FAT formed a strategic alliance with the progressive U.S.- 
based United Electrical Workers Union (UE) which is committed to 
international labor solidarity (http://www.ueinternational.org/). The UE 
explained succinctly why they joined the alliance: 


We must build an international labor movement focusing on 
cross-border organizing. If we fail, we face common misery. If 
we succeed, workers will be-able to unite in their demands for 
decent wages and working conditions on both sides of the 
border. 


The theory of linking allies across the border was tested in 1997 
when FAT joined with the Teamsters, the UE, the United Steelworkers, 
the Paperworkers, the Canadian Autoworkers, and UNITE to form a 
workers alliance to confront Echlin, an international auto parts 
company with plants is all three NAFTA nations. The Statement of 
Solidarity and Purpose of the Echlin Tri-National Alliance is a 
remarkable document: 


We are united in the belief that in this era of the global- 
corporation and unrestrained corporate greed, we must seek 
new and concrete forms of solidarity between workers employed 
by the same multinational corporation....As our bosses cross . 
national boundaries in ‘search of ever higher profits, our 
solidarity must also cross borders to build a strong 
international workers movememt.... 





* The title of this section and the quote’ in it are borrowed from Dale Hathaway's 
book, Allies Across the Border: Mexico's "Authentic Labor Front" and Global Solidarity, 
essential reading for anyone concerned with the future of unions in the global 
economy 
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We therefore pledge and agree to work to the following: 


l. We will build rank-and-file solidarity between unionized 
Echlin facilities in North America and will offer each mutual aid 
and support to strengthen our hand at the bargaining table. 


2. We will attempt to organize the thousands of unorganized 
Echlin workers throughout North America. to bring justice, to 
their workplaces and increase our collective strength in the 
chain. 


3. We will make a special effort to support Echlin workers in 
Mexico, who suffer the lowest wages and worse conditions and 
who face the worst repression when they stand uP for their 
rights. ; . 


The UE-FAT Alliance has proven to be both ‘durable: atid anay 
beneficial with UE providing critical support’ for: independént union 
action in Mexico and FAT representatives helping: the UE organize 
Mexican workers'in the United States. The alliance’s winning strategy ` 
clearly offers a starting point for confronting es in the 
transportation industry. 

Clearly, a titanic: labor struggle lies ahead. The : ‘governments of 
both Mexico and the United States have- been’ complicit in the 
sustained war on the workers that capital has been waging relentlessly 
for the last three decades. Undeniably, both the U.S. and Mexican 
labor movements have suffered serious setbacks under NAFTA, But the 
offshoring of U.S. production and transportation jobs and the 
wholesale exploitation of Mexican workers are just one facet of global 
capital’s assault on international labor and must be considered in that 
context. The dialectic of global exploitation and Raon s response is 
the next subject to which we must turn. 


I never expected a socialist America in my lifetime. That doesn’t 
mean that I was smarter than anyone else, but it just wasn’t my 
temperament. 

Every summer the Marxist School has a picnic at our place, and 
after they go swimming and have their food, we sit for several hours 
and talk under a tree. It’s very nice..One person at the end of this last 
time said, “What do you expect, and how can you be the way you are 
without expecting socialism?” 

I said, “I don’t know. I don’t expect anything particular. But this is 
the way I am. I can’t be any other way. I have to believe that there can 


be a better world.” 
—“An Interview with Harry Magdoff,” Monthly Review, May 1999 
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The Rise of a Shack Dwellers’ Movement in Durban, 
South Africa 


RICHARD PITHOUSE - 


Broken Promises 


On November 9, 1993, the African National Congress (ANC) faved 
a press statement condemning the housing crisis in South Africa as “a 
matter which falls squarely at the door of the National Party regime 
and its surrogates.” It went on to describe conditions in the informal 
settlements as “indecent” and announced that 


Nelson Mandela will be hosting a People’s Forum on Saturday 
morning in Inanda to hear the views of residents in informal 
settlements....The ANC calls on all people living in informal 
settlements to make their voices heard! “Your problems are my 
problems. Your solution is my solution.” says President 
Mandela. , 


One of the settlements specifically mentioned was kéninedý Road 
in the formerly Indián suburb of Clare Estate, Durban. Seven months 
later the ANC swept to power in the national parliament. 

On June 4, 1999, the ANC greeted news of their first victory over 

- the Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) in the KwaZulu-Natal provincial 
elections with a eùphoric press statement. They promised, that, as 
their first priority, “The ANC will together with our people address 
the concerns of the poorest of the poor living in squatter camps like 
Kennedy Road, Lusaka and Mbambayi.” Their power, including their 
power to demobilize popular militancy, was justified first-and foremost 
-in the name of the poorest—people in “squatter camps” like Kennedy 
Road. In both elections Kennedy Road voted solidly ANC. À 

That was then. On the morning of Wednesday, September 14, 2005, 
well over 5,000 people from the Kennedy Road settlement, together 
with representatives from nearby settlements, marched on their local 
ANC councilor to demand land, housing, toilets, an end to the threat 


Richard Pithouse is a research fellow at the Centre for Civil Society, University 
of KwaZulu-Natal, Durban; South Africa. | 
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of forced removals, and the councilor’s resignation. All the various 
attempts by the local ANC to stop the march had come to naught. It 
was a massive humiliation. 

This was the fourth instance of mass political insurgence into the 
` bourgeois world to emerge from Kennedy Road this year. The first 
was an illegal blockade of both the in and outbound lanes of the N2 
freeway running into the city from the north on Saturday, March 19, 
2005. Around 750 people barricaded the road with burning tires and 
- mattresses and held it for four hours. There were fourteen arrests on 
the criminal charge of public violence. Among the arrested were two 
school children. Alfred Mdletshe, one of the protesters, told Fred 
Kockott, the first journalist on the scene, that “We are tired ‘of living 
and walking in shit. The council must allocate land for housing us. 
Instead they are giving it to property developers to make money.” 
Kockott’s article in the Sunday Tribune explained that: 


[The] scené was reminiscent of apartheid-era protests—and the 
` mood was similar, except now the target of the crowd’s anger 
was the ANC governors of Durban: % 


“People working for the government, they have nice houses, 
gardens, water and eléctricity, snazzy cars and everything, so 
they do not care a damn about us,” said Nhlakanipho Cele. 


“We vote for a party which tells us it is fighting poverty, but 
look what’s happening,” added Mdletshe. 


“If you are poor, it means you oiy get poorer,” he said. 


` “The rooms are hard to live in, and there are no toilets, so the 
bush around us is full of excrement. When it rains, there’s 
sewage slush all around. It really stinks,” said Mdletshe. 


This was arguably the most militant protest to have shaken Durban 
in the post-apartheid era. But these events were not unique to Durban. 
More than 850 illegal protests have been logged around the country so 
far this year and similar revolts have occurred in cities and towns 
across the country in recent months, most infamously in Harrismith 
where seventeen-year-old Teboho Mkonza was murdered: by the police. 
According to the City Press, a video in their possession reveals that 
“police opened fire without any warning. The denionstrators turned 
and ran for cover. Police, however, continued to fire at their backs. 
They also continued shooting as people fell to the ground.” 

The scandal is that there is no scandal. The death of Teboho 
Mkhonza was treated as a trivial event in elite circles. This pattern 
was established in previous murders by the police, such as when 
Michael Makhabane was killed in Durban in 2001 in a peaceful protest 
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against the exclusion of poor students from the university, and in 

early 2004 when Marcel King was killed in Phoenix by armed men 

disconnecting his mother’s electricity. The day after the City Press 

article appeared, the Independent on Saturday reported that President 

Thabo Mbeki, speaking in response to the death of Teboho Mkhonza, 

had “sent out a clear message that the government will act decisively 

against communities that use violent-means to protest against lack of 

service delivery...Mbeki said...his government would not tolerate the 

destruction of public property and anyone who broke the law would be . 
arrested by the police.” 


No More Illusions 


Most elites argue that the new outbreaks of defiance reveal that 
something is wrong with the defiant. Academics generally feel entitled 
to speculate about the cause of the protests without bothering to 
speak to the people organizing and undertaking them. Thabo Mbeki’s 
response to the Kennedy Road blockade was to inform the nation, 
“We must stop this business of people going into the street to 
demonstrate about lack of delivery. These are the things that the 
youth used to do in the struggle against apartheid.” 

The Kennedy Road settlement is a space of hope and suffering. The 
chance for very poor people to live in a wealthy suburb near the city 
center means access to all kinds of opportunities for livelihoods, as 
well as education, health care, and the sporting, cultural, and religious 
life of the city. And while there is a vibrant community life in the 
settlement with a collective cultural, religious, sporting, and political 
life and various forms of formal mutual support projects, material 
conditions are severely degraded. The imijondolo (shacks) cling to the 
side of a steep hill squeezed between the city’s main dump site and 
the big fortified houses of suburban Clare Estate and tumble down to 
the ugly, big-box stores of Springfield Park. Some of the children have 
emaciated limbs and bloated bellies, which indicate that poverty has ` 
been written into the future of their bodies. Everyone seems to have 
someone who is desperately sick, and there are a number of 
households headed by children. But looking over Springfield Park and 
through the valley cut by the Umgeni River, you can see the Indian 
Ocean sparkling in the suns Hadedas (ibises) take wing at dusk, and 
when night has fallen, an isicathimiya group (a Zulu choral style made 
internationally famous by Ladysmith Black Mambazo) sings with 
abundantly delicate grace, from a hall with broken windows and 
peeling paint: “We are going to heaven, all of us we are going to 
heaven.” For the :always immaculately dressed and avuncular Mr. 
Ndlovu, “Sometimes it is just so beautiful here. They think this place 
is too good for us. They want it for the rich.” 
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On the Monday after the fourteen arrests, which happened to be 
Human Rights Day, 1,200 people staged.an illegal (because permission 
had not been requested) march on the nearby and notorious Sydenham 
police station where the fourteen were being held. Their demand was 
that either the Kennedy Road Fourteen be released or else the entire 
community be arrested because “If they are criminal then we are all 
criminal.” The march was dispersed with dogs, more police violence, 
and tear gas. There were no arrests this time because the police were 
looking for one person in particular—S’bu Zikode. He escaped dressed 
in women’s clothes.. Afterward, back at the settlement the line of 
young men returning the gaze of the riot police lounging against their 
armored vehicles were entertained by a drunk sarcastically shouting, 
“Viva Mandela!” 

At. a meeting that afternoon there were no slogans or, pompous 
speeches, only short and intensely debated practical suggestions. It 
was decided not to accept a legal aid lawyer, as they are paid by the 
state and therefore cannot be trusted. It was agreed that the accused 
should represent themselves and that everyone should contribute ten 
rand toward bail costs. There was, in that moment, an overwhelming 
sense of profound collective isolation from the structures and pieties 
of constituted power. An activist writer planning a story for tueymects l 
was thrown out and warned not to take any pictures. 

The next day the Kennedy Road Fourteen were denied the opportu- 
. nity to speak even one word to Magistrate Asmal and then denied bail 
at a court hearing that was over in less than a minute. The fourteen, 
including the juveniles, were moved to Westville prison to await trial. 

Sbu Zikode, the elected chair of the Kennedy Road Development 
Committee, is a former Boy Scout. He remembers the Scout Law and 
the Scout Promise. He is a quiet and gentle man who got two 
distinctions in matriculation in 1993 but had no money for university. 
There was no work in Escourt and therefore no chance to make a life 
as an adult. After overcoming a crushing depression, he made his way 
to Durban, set up home in Kennedy Road, and eventually found a job 
at a petrol] station on the way to the giant mall and colonial-styled 
gated suburbs and office blocks built for the rich on the old sugar 
cane fields to the north. This land, which was stolen from the 
amaQwabe by colonial conquest and then worked by indentured labor 
brought in from India, is now being sold off, at huge profit, so that 
the rich can live and work behind high walls and in front of the sea. 

Nonhlanhla Mzobe, the elected deputy chair, is a generous woman, 
with a spontaneous and embracing warmth. Nonhlanhla now works at 
the dump collecting the litter that blows around. She hopes to get a 
better job if a planned project to turn the methane gas in the dump 
into electricity comes to fruition. Like many people in Kennedy Road 
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she. is furious with the middle-class environmentalists who oppose 
this project because they want the dump moved out of their 
neighborhood. She says that these people either speak as though the 
people in the shacks don’t exist or speak for them without .ever 
actually speaking to them. The most prominent of these activists, 
Sajida Khan, has been uncritically celebrated and promoted to liberal 
Northern NGOs as “South Africa’s Erin Brockovich.” Her campaign to 
get the dump out of her neighborhood conveniently offers a media- 
and NGO-friendly Southern face to challenge the World Bank’s plans 
to.use the ‘proposed gas-to-electricity project in its carbon trading 
‘scheme. But Khan’s promoters don’t mention that she also wants the 
shack dwellers out of her neighborhood. 

After returning home from the first court appearance’ without the 
“people taken by the police, Zikode and Mzobe explained, in the 
accusing glare of the white police lights singling them out in the blue 
dusk, that the immediate cause of the protest was clear. People had 
consistently been promised over some years that a small piece of land 
in nearby Elf Road would be made available for the development of 
housing. The promise had been repeated as recently as February 16, 
2005, in a meeting with city officials and the local councilor. The 
Kennedy Road Development Committee had been participating in 
ongoing discussions about the development of this housing when, 
without any warning or explanation, bulldozers began excavating the 
land. A few people went to see what was happening and were shocked 
to be told that a brick factory was being built on the land by a private 
company believed by some to be connected to the local councilor. 
They explained their concerns to the people working on the site and 
work stopped. But the next day it continued and “the men from the 
brickyard came with the police, an army, to ask who had stopped the 
wor 

“So”, as Zikode explained, 


on Saturday morning the people wake us. They take us there to 
find out what is happening. When you lead people you don’t 
tell them what to do. You listen. The people tell you what to 
do. We couldn’t stop it. If we tried, the people would say, “You 
guys are selling us.” So we go. A meeting was set up with the 
owner of the factory and the local councillor, but they didn’t 
come. There was no brickyard, no councillor, no minister, 
nobody. There was no fighting but the people blocked the road. 
Then the police came. Then the councillor phoned. He told the 
police “These people are criminals, arrest them.” We were bitten 
by the dogs, punched and beaten. The Indian police I can 
definitely tell you that they Have this racism. They told us that 
our shacks all need fire. It is only Indians with power here. The 
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police, the magistrate, the prosecutor, the councillor, the man 
building the brickyard. Everything goes to the Indians here. 
Some of our women are washing for them for R15. Everybody 
else is just rotting here. We have no land. Most of us have no 
jobs. They can call the police to bring their dogs to bite us any 
time. What is to become of us? When the police come they 
make fools of us. We can’t control the people—they get angry. 
They burnt tyres and mattresses in the road. They say we have: 
committed public violence but against which public? If we are 
not the public then who is the public and who are we? [City 
Manager Mike] Sutcliffe talks to the Tribune about us but he 
doesn’t speak to us. All they do is send the police every time 
we ask to talk. It is a war. They are attacking us. What do you 
do when the man you have elected to represent you calls you 
criminal when you ask, him to keep his promises? He has still 
not come here. We are not fighting. We want to be listened to. 
We want ‘someone to tell us what is going on.” 


Mzobe was very emotional. “My granny came here from Inanda dam ` 
[after mass evictions when the dam was built]. People were coming 
from all over to wash for the Indians. My mother schooled us by 
picking the cardboard from the dump. I was four years old when she 
came. Now my child is fifteen years old. All this time living in the 
shack and working so hard. We are fighting no one. We are just trying 
to live but they say we are the criminals. We haven’t got no problem 
if they build just some few houses that can’t fit everyone. But they 
must just try.” ` Í ; 

The anger sprang from many sources. Zikode, like many others, 
simply felt betrayed. “The poor,” he said, “gets more poor and the 
rich gets richer. And this is the government that we voted for.” 
Zikode was right. Even the government’s own statistical agency, 
Statistics South Africa, agrees that the rich have got richer and the 
poor poorer in the last ten years. This has not been, as often claimed 
by apologists for power, because a lack of skills has meant that the 
ANC has been inefficient since coming to power—on the contrary, 
public money and skills have very effectively subsidized all kinds of 
elite projects in Durban in the name of development: a (failed) Zulu 
theme park aimed at satisfying the colonial fantasies of European 
tourists; five-star hotels; casinos; a film studio; and so on. All kinds 
of other elite ‘projects such as new sports stadia and an airport and 
more are planned. Fabulous private fortunes have been and continue to 
be made while life gets worse in Kennedy Road. The people in whose 
name the power of the ANC was legitimated have been betrayed. 

Many people in Kennedy Road made the point that the meager 
public resources there, which were built in the last years of 
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apartheid—the community hall and so on—are in steadily worsening 
‘conditions. Other key issues, on’ which endless patient attempts to 
seek official support to move forward had been rebuffed, were the lack 
of the municipal rubbish bags that would allow people to have their 
rubbish removed to the adjacent dump and the failure to respond to 
multiple requests to erect speed bumps on the road that has claimed 
the lives of a number of children—one just a month before the road 
blockade. There was also major unhappiness about the pitiful condition 
of the small number of toilets. The city stopped emptying the 118 pit 
latrines five years ago, and Mzobe estimated that there were only five 
working portable toilets for six thousand families. 
This was a revolt of obedient and faithful citizens. These are people 
who had done everything asked of them. They had participated in 
= every available public participation process. They cared for their sick 
and the orphans of the dead and dutifully called what they are doing 
“home based care.” ‘Many had, as so many well-paid academic 
consultants recommend, given up on finding work to become 
“entrepreneurs” in the “informal economy.” This can mean anything 
from hairdressing to hawking fruit or trawling the city collecting 
cardboard,. plastic, or metal for sale to recyclers. They had fully 
accepted that “delivery” will be slow and that they must take 
responsibility for their own welfare. They were the model poor— 
straight out of the World Bank text books. They revolted not because 
they had believed and done everything asked of them and they were 
still poor. They revolted because the moment when they asked that 
their faith not be spurned was the moment their aspirations for dignity 
became criminal. On the day of the road blockade they entered the 
tunnel of the discovery of their betrayal. Nothing has been the same 
again. 


A Non-Racial Rebellion Mounts 


After ten days and the intervention of a good lawyer, the Kennedy 
Road Fourteen were released. Zikode, together with Nonhlanhla Mzobe 
and other, community activists, organized a welcome home party for 
the fourteen, at which Zikode held the crowd rapt with the following 
affirmation of their actions: “The first Nelson Mandela,” he explained, 
“was Jesus Christ. The second was Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela. The 
third Nelson Mandela are the poor people of the world.” The resonant 
idea of the third Nelson Mandela became, via a journalistic 
intervention from activist-academic Raj Patel, part of the discourse of 
struggle around the country. 

The next day permission was sought for a legal march on the local 
councilor, Yacoob Baig. Two weeks later, on May 13, 2005, more than 
3,000 people from Kennedy Road, with support from people in five 
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nearby settlements, residents in the municipal flats in nearby 
Sydenham, as well as seasoned activists from the formerly “colored” 
‘(mixed race) township of Wentworth and the Socialist. Students’ 
Movement, marched on Baig to demand land, housing, and Baig’s 
immediate resignation. The march was pulled off in the face af all 
kinds of intimidation and dirty tricks, which included a misleading 
article in the Daily News by Farook Khan claiming that the march, was 
not legal; the distribution of smartly printed flyers falsely claiming 
that this would be an IFP march; and a large armed military presence - 
in the settlement the night before the protest. Perhaps the most telling 
banner on the march was the one painted last, while people were 
singing against the soldiers on the night before the march. It simply 
said “The University of Kennedy Road.” Struggle is, indeed, a school. 
That afternoon the newspaper billboards shouted, “Massive Protests 
Rock Durban.” 

Among other things, the march began ra process of building ; an 
effective non-racialism. Discussing and uniting behind the collective 
demands for Baig’s resignation, land, and housing, entailed far more 
engagement between communities splintered by apartheid than any 
other event in the history of the ward. Zelda Norris of the Sydenham 
Heights Ratepayers’ Association, an association coded as “colored” 
under apartheid, explained why they joined the African Kennedy Road 
settlement on the march: 


[Baig] is our councillor. We’ve all put him in that position. In 
the end he’s made a lot of promises which he never kept. The 
Kennedy Association met with us and we decided to combine 
with different organisations because we all felt our issues 
werent getting addressed. 


After years of contemptuous neglect, the government, in various 
forms, suddenly became very interested in Kennedy Road. On Monday, 
August 29, a cavalcade of yellow cars from various departments rolled 
in (up to two hours late) for a meeting to discuss, in particular, the 
work being done by the community for people with AIDS. For some 
time the community has provided various forms of support to orphans 
(including food, clothes, liaison with schools), food for the sick, . 
assistance with grants, linkages with hospitals, hospices, clinics, and 
so on. The meeting was opened by an official from the Department of 

‘Agriculture, Health and Welfare. Her opening statement was as 
follows: 


t 


We are very pleased to be here in the field with you. We target 
the same clients and have the same core business. We want to 
work closely with all our stakeholders so that we can improve 
services delivery in an integrated manner. We are committed to 
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mainstreaming AIDS and want to help you to ay a business 
plan. ` 


This is an exact quote. 

The actual structure of the meeting took the form of using a “tool” 
prepared by a consultant. The “tool” was a very detailed twenty-one 
page questionnaire asking detailed (often statistical) questions about 
what the community organization does in the area of AIDS. 
Government people took turns asking the questions on the form. The 
community organization was not ‘given the form in advance and so, 
even though they keep very detailed records in a series of carefully 
bound and filed notebooks, they couldn’t answer all the questions. No 
organization could have answered similar questions about its own 
operation without preparation. The structure of the exercise meant 
that as it went along the tone of the government officials became 
somewhat inquisitorial and judgmental and the community 
organization people became soméwhat depressed. What else can 
happen when questions can’t be answered or, when they can, the 
consultant’s research has deemed the answers “wrong”? If research has 
shown that food parcels must cost 280 rand (about $40) then spending 
150 rand per food parcel per family is wrong and must be explained. 

Nevertheless, not every impulse toward solidarity could be crushed 
by the “tool.” People on both sides could find ways around the 
consultants’ madness. When it came to the question of 
“sustainability” the community organization duly produced beaded 
AIDS ribbons which they had made and said they would sell. The 
government duly said they would train them to develop a business 
plan. Everyone knew this was nonsense, but once the sustainability 
box was ticked, it was possible to.move on. And support for some of 
the extant initiatives was duly and sincerely pledged. In a community 
where children have been found eating the worms that grow in the 
shit in the portable toilets, every material advance is a victory. One 
official even proposed a new project—a social.worker would arrange 
for eight rand (about $1.20) per old person to be paid to hold a 
monthly get together of the old people. 

This was welcome, but it wasn’t good enough. Another legal march 
was planned for September 14, 2005. Then, on September 7, 2005, the 
big boys rolled in under the confident leadership of Deputy City 
Manager Derek Naidoo. The elected negotiating team began by handing 
Naidoo a broken child’s chair left over from the last days of apartheid 
when an NGO, the Urban Foundation, had offered some material 
support to the community-run créche (daycare center). He sat on the 
chair. 

Naidoo began, as these people always do (Have they read Frantz 
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Fanon? They always act out the script with precise accuracy.), with a a 
glowing account ‘of his personal role in “The Struggle.” He said 
nothing about his more recent role in privatizing the city’s transport 
system. He moved on to speak at length about how progressive the 
Metro Council was and how it was put there by the people and by 
“The Struggle.” He then (in what he clearly saw as a magnanimous 
gesture) spoke about how the people in Kennedy Road had suffered 
and how the metro felt their pain. He quoted the Durban mayor Obed 
Mlaba quoting the Freedom Charter (the manifesto adopted by thé. 
ANC in 1955) on housing to make his point concrete. He spoke at 
length about an article that would be appearing in the Mercury the 
following day and that it showed how well the municipality is doing. 

The article duly appeared on the front page of the Mercury the next 

‘day. Titled “Feeling Good about Durban,” it begins by noting that 
“New Developments, like uShaka Marine World, and the Suncoast: and 
Sibiya Casinos, have made residents more positive about the city.” It 
doesn’t enquire as to which residents, exactly, are so pleased that 
hundreds of millions of Rands of public money have been spent on 
casinos and a theme park while people starve. It goes on to note that, 
of those working, 92 percent of whites are happy with their jobs, 80.2 
percent of Asians, 50.5 percent of colored, and 41.5 percent of Africans. 
It concludes with Bonke Dumisa, CEO of the Durban Chamber of 
Commerce, saying that “poverty was a concern” but it wouldn’t affect 

- investor confidence because “Investors accept that South Africa has 
two. economies, a first world economy with people with a high 
disposable income, and a third world economy.” 

Naidoo, at the Kennedy Road meeting, then moved to his key 
purpose. “We are here,” he announced, “to avert the march.” Then, 
after a long ramble about budgets and policies—punctuated by an 
interlude where people were berated for allowing the settlement, which 
he spoke of as if it were a disease, to grow from 716 shacks in 2002 to 
2,666 in 2005 (“This growth is unacceptable!”)—he made his offer. 
Council wanted a “partnership” with the “leadership” of the 
community. The council would build two toilet blocks in the 
settlement, and the “leadership” would run these toilet blocks by 
charging “10 cents and 20 cents a time” (Ten cents for a piss and 
twenty for a shit? No one was sure) and using this money to employ a 
cleaner and to cover the maintenance costs. Toilets are not a small 
issue in Kennedy Road. But Naidoo’s offer of two pay-per-use toilet 
blocks was greeted with fury. 

People asked about the nearby land that had been promised to the 
community for years. They asked about the housing they had been 
consistently promised in every election campaign and in numerous 
meetings. Naidoo said that the lane was not safe for -housing—it 
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could move—and that the air (due to the adjacent dump) was not safe 
to breathe. The pollution, he kept stressing, affects people of all races. 
People in Kennedy Road are well aware that council tells the people in 
the big houses across the road that the air is safe. They asked how 
could this be and how could it be that the land was safe for a factory 
but not for housing? How could it be that the land was safe on one 
side of Kennedy Road (where there is a suburb) but not on the other 
(where there are shacks)? How could it be that the land and air were 
safe for a nearby school and college but not for them? A silver medalist 
in the eighty-nine-kilometer Comrades, Marathon on the negotiating 
team noted that he was perfectly healthy. Why was council so worried 
about the air they were breathing when they left them to wallow in 
shit because they had no toilets? Was the council concerned that, 
lacking electricity, they must breath fumes from kerosene heaters every 
winter night, not to mention the risk of fire? 

Naidoo had no real answers. But when pressed he told the truth 
about the city’s plan for the poor. The squatters will, he said again 
and again, be moved to the rural periphery of the metro. In his exact 
words, “The city’s plan is to move you to the periphery.” From the 
last days of apartheid until this meeting people had consistently been 
promised housing in the area. People had also been told that some 
housing would be provided in the outlying ghettos of Verulum or 
Mount Moriak, but they had never been told that they would all be 
moved to the rural periphery of the metro. Naidoo’s emphatic 
announcement of impending mass forced removals. from the city was 
deeply shocking. 

‘He came under attack. Where will we work? Where will our 
children go to school? What clinics are there? How will we live? His 
answer basically came down to the claim that the city would try to 
enable entrepreneurship in its rural periphery. People will be dumped 
in the bush and given training to start businesses. He was told that 
there was no infrastructure in rural areas. Naidoo agreed and said that 
people must understand that it is too expensive to build it there and 
that the development focus was the twenty-mile circumference 
radiating out from the nodal point of the city center. No one took any 
comfort from that. No one was prepared to understand. 

Nonhlanhla Mzobe stormed out shaking with rage. It was put to 
Naidoo that this was the same as apartheid—black people were being 
pushed out of the city. It was put to Naidoo that this sounded like a 
slower and more considered version of Mugabe’s attack on the poor in 
Harare. Naidoo said that if people didn’t like it “they should go to 
the constitutional court.” This is, he observed, a democracy. He was 
told that people would rather block the roads than go to the court. 
Everyone knows that the courts are for the government and the rich. 
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Naidoo kept saying that there was no land. Cosmos Dlamini 
pointed out that there was in fact plenty of land around. Examples 
were cited. Naidoo said that the land belongs to a private company— 
Moreland. This is the company currently building gated suburbs, 
shopping malls, and office parks on the old sugar-cane plantations. 

Naidoo was told that the march would be averted if he promised 
2,500 houses in the city in writing. He said, “No, this place has been 
identified and prioritised for relocation. It is ring-fenced for slum 
_ Clearance.” He was asked if he would put his offer of. a partnership 
around the toilets in writing. He said, “No. The city is extending 
their -hand. This is participatory democracy.” Naidoo was told that 
people wouldn’t be voting in the local elections. He berated them for 

not respecting democracy-and said they had no right.to tell people 
not to vote. Naidoo’ was told that the march on the fourteenth was 
‘going ahead and that if it didn’t get results it would be the last 
attempt at a legal intervention. Further road blockades were promised. 
S’bu Zikode declared the meeting closed.. He ‘spoke about all, the 
people who had lied—Councilor. Yacoob Baig, city official Nigel 
Gumede, and others. He ended his. ‘closing statement, “You have lied, 
you are lying and it seems you: “will | continue to: lie. Well put 
thousands on the streets.” 

Naidoo and his ‘entourage left. “The intense ‘discussions about 

strategy continued into the night. 


Preparing for the March 


The political process in the two , weeks leading up to ake march 
was extraordinary. There were nightly meetings in nearby settlements 
as well as the Sydenham Heights municipal flats and the Jimmy Carter 
Housing Project in Sherwood. The meetings began with a screening of 
Aoibheann O’Sullivan’s film Kennedy Road and the Councillor and 
then moved into open discussion. O’Sullivan’s film. gives a short 
overview of the Kennedy Road struggle from March to June of 2005. 
Interviews are often in Zulu, and the film takes the lived experience 
and intelligence of its subjects seriously (as opposed to the more 
common practice of distorting the reality of struggles here to make 
them appear to conform to the expectations of northern NGOs, 
northern academic networks, or fashionable northern theories). It 
begins with the sanitation crisis and broken promises around toilets 
before moving into broken promises around land and housing in Clare 
Estate. But, crucially, it includes the articulation of an abahlali 
basemjondolo (shack dweller) politica] identity and a direct 
contestation of the stereotypes that seek to objectify shack dwellers as 
stupid, dirty, lazy, criminal, and dangerous. As this struggle has 
developed, it has become clear that, as always, symbolic and material 
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oppression have to be confronted together. 

Thousands of people saw O’Sullivan’s film and were part of intense 
political discussions during these two weeks. Each community 
confronts a situation with its own singularities and so each meeting 
had its own character. In Sherwood there were too many people to fit 
into the community hall and the film was projected onto the wall of 
the hall. Here people have good houses and there is a’ democratic 
organization which gives clear support for the ANC, but people 
enthusiastically agreed to support the struggle of the shack dwellers.. 
In Quarry Road a generator was used to project the film on a sheet of 
cardboard erected on a large traffic circle. In this settlement, 
leadership is contested between the ANC-aligned South African 
National Civic Organisation (SANCO) and a somewhat demagogic 
militancy, but everybody wanted to support the march. It turned out 
that a seventeen-year-old boy from Quarry Road was still in Westville 
Prison after a violent clash with the police in December 2004 in a 
successful fight against an armed attempt at forced removal. Moreover, 
while people in Kennedy Road were struggling against the reduction 
of the number of toilets from 118 to six, people in Quarry Road had 
had all their toilets removed in an attempt to force them out. (Given 
that the settlement lies along the banks of a tributary that runs into 
the Umgeni river, this act could well result in a wider health crisis.) 
The head of SANCO in Quarry Road, Angelina Mosiea, is disabled and 
elderly. It is not difficult to understand why she was leading an ANC- 
aligned organization against the ANC. 

In Foreman Road there had been heavy leafleting at the time of the 
previous Kennedy Road march claiming the initiative as an IFP front, 
and there was a clear split between a majority who wanted an open 
discussion and an aggressive minority who wanted to stop it. There 
were some tense moments as M’du Mgqulunga, a bass guitarist 
making a living in the city from a shack in Kennedy Road, had to hold 
the space while a stand off with a small group of goons dragged on 
for ages as people battled to get the generator working. Suddenly it 
kicked into life and the images of suffering in the shacks and the 
language of universal dignity made any talk of a plot ludicrous. The 
space was won. Ashraf Cassiem, who spent some of his childhood in 
the area but’ is now a key militant in the Tafelsig -Anti:Eviction 
Campaign in Cape Town, gave a quietly powerful speech arguing that 
the colonial war unleashed on the people of this country has continued 
through apartheid and into the parliamentary democracy. Black 
collaboration, he argued, doesn’t disguise it. On the march two days 
later much would be made of amaBhunu amanyama (black boers: the 
name boer usually refers to white Afrikaners). The discussion incited 
that night continues—excited and serious. The large banner-painting 
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workshop at Kennedy Road on the Sunday before the march was held 
in a carnival atmosphere with music, food, and lots of discussion 
about the slogans. 

This time the security forces exerted no collective pressure and 
individual harassment was low kéy and always away from the 
settlement. But, at the last minute, local ANC structures were 
informed that any member joining the march would be expelled from 
the party; the IFP front smear was resuscitated; and people were told 
that when delivery came communities that had supported the march 
would be left out. Sherwood and the Lacey Road settlement dropped 
out altogether and support plummeted in the Foreman and Jadhu Place 
settlements. But on the morning of the fourteenth well more than 
5,000 people (some estimated the number to be as high at 8,000) set 
off up Kennedy Road to fire their councilor. 


` The March and its Aftermath 


The shack dwellers were joined by a bus load of people from South 
Durban mobilized by the inimitable Des D’sa, a renowned organizer 
from Wentworth, and various other supporters, including a group of 
young white boys with signs written in bad Zulu saying something 
about toilets. Young white boys with shaven heads and the look of . 
poverty have a whiff of fascism to the refined noses of the middle- 
class left, and “out of context” they can look like rent-a-mob. I asked 
them, trying to disguise my suspicion, who they were. It turned out 
they were from a Pretoria orphanage. They have an annual coastal 
camping holiday in, of all places, ugly, industrial Pinetown and over 
the years came to know the campsite caretaker well. He lives in 
Kennedy Road. They walked into town and caught a taxi to Clare 
Estate with him. Such is the beauty of struggle. 

The councilor came to meet “his people” in an armored car from 
which he, at times visibly shaking with fear, watched a performance of 
his funeral. The somber priest (Danger Dlamini) and wailing mother 
(Nonhlanhla Mzobe) asked the impassive heavens who would replace 
the late Councilor Baig. Who would lie as he had lied? Who would 
show the contempt that he had shown? Who would leave them to shit 
in plastic bags? Who would switch off his phone when they pleaded 
with him to intercede with the fire brigade when their homes were 
burning? When the carnival was over, Yacoob Baig was forced out of 
the armored car to receive a memorandum from a gentle man who 
works at a petrol station and lives with his family in a home made of 
earth and sticks. Back in Kennedy Road brandy was spilled for 
amadlozi (the ancestors), and the march was celebrated as a major 
triumph. 

The next day the national tabloid, the Citizen, led with a banner 
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headline screaming “6 Thousand People Have to Use 6 Toilets,” and 
the Durban morning newspaper, the Mercury, led with the march and 
reported that the chair of the Kennedy Road Development Committee, 
Sbu Zikode, had affirmed that “if there was no progress soon the 
protests would be intensified. He said people would begin taking 
services by force, beginning with operation Khanyisa, which was taking 
electricity by force.” The media interest rolled on through the weekend 
and a scandal broke about City Manager Mike Sutcliffe, a master of 
self-promoting spin and media manipulation, earning more than the 
president while the poor suffered. Sutcliffe was panicking. He even 
went so far as to revive the old racist agitator thesis used so 
extensively under apartheid and told various audiences that the more 
than 5,000 marchers were all being “used” by a prominent and effective 
academic critic of neoliberal policies, Patrick Bond. In a near hysterical 
rant, Sutcliffe told activist academic Fazel Khan that “Bond must pay 
for the toilets.” Bond had in fact played no role in the protests and 
had had no contact at all’ with any of the shack dwellers. There was a 
rip, small but clear, in the carefully and expensively manufactured 
consent for the city’s casino and theme park led development policy. 

The first days of the next week began with meetings in the Quarry 
Road and Jadhu Place settlements, in which democratic consent 
emerged for open resistance. In Quarry Road there was support across 
the political divisions for a march on their councilor, Bachu. In Jadhu 
Place a democratic community structure has long been run by a group 
of Zulu Muslims well-placed to access charity from local Muslim 
elites—especially in times of disaster like shack fires. But they were 
loyal to Baig and were voted out by a group of young people, who 
intend to fight against Baig and against the ANC, for land and 
housing in the city. In the massive and massively dense (one assumes 
that it has been allowed to become so huge because it is behind a hill 
and hidden from bourgeois eyes) Foreman Road settlement the faction, 
numerically large but not politically dominant, that is seeking to build 
a political project independent of the ANC, entrenched its tenuous 
right to exist as a counter project within the settlement. Across the 
settlements in the north of the city, including those happy to vilify 
their councilors, Mayor Obed Mlaba, and City Manager Sutcliffe, but 
not willing to break with the ANC, the idea of “No Land, No House, 
No Vote” was uniting people in a new assertion of their power. On 
Thursday the Kennedy Road Development Committee held its annual 
general meeting. The men and women who had held their nerve so 
firmly throughout the unfolding of this rebellion were swept, joyously, 
back into office. Meetings and discussions continued over the weekend 
in Quarry Road, Foreman Road, and Jadhu Place. At Jadhu Place there 
were more than five hundred people at a meeting that Sunday. 
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The concrete achievements of this struggle at this point included a 

major and life-saving concession—the pit latrines last cleaned out by 
the council five years ago were being cleaned and new toilet blocks 
had been promised. There has also been a promise to renovate the 
dilapidated community hall. But officials in the city and provincial 
administration have not budged on relocation. Their only “concession” 
so far is to say that if people can identify land and check out who 
owns it and what it is zoned for at the deeds office, then, if the land 
is council owned and suitable, they will consider housing 
` developments. Moreover, although the success of the march has meant 
endless offers of meetings there has been no retreat from overt 
contempt by officials. Indeed, at the first meeting after the march, 
held at the Martin West building on September 15, top officials from 
the City Housing Department began by berating the elected Kennedy. 
Road delegation (System Cele, Fazel Khan, M’du Mgqulunga, and 
S’thembiso Nkwanyane) for “putting lies in the newspapers” and made 
much show of banging a copy of the Citizen on the table. They then 
entertained themselves by e-mailing photographs of conditions in the 
settlement to each other and loudly commenting about how dirty the 
people were. Fhe pictures on which these claims where based were of 
a pile of rubbish. Kennedy Road, adjacent to the municipal dump, has 
long asked for and always been denied refuse collection. So people 
collect rubbish in plastic bags and burn it once a week. The’ pictures 
which the officials were using to claim that the people in Kennedy 
Road are dirty were of this pile of bagged rubbish. 
__ It was decided that there will be no more meetings in government 
offices. As S’bu Zikode explained: “Why must we go and sit on those 
comfortable chairs to listen to the crooks and liars. They must come 
and sit with us where we live. The battle is on. We will use all 
tactics.” 

On Monday, September 26, the negotiating team met Faizel Sedat: 
Sbu Gumede, and other officials from the city in the Kennedy Road 
hall. It had been decided that hundreds of people would stand in a 
circle that runs around the hall and sing in low voices as the talks 
went on. If necessary they would enter the hall and collectively call 
the officials to account. After twenty minutes, 300 people entered the 
hall. The door was locked and a formal meeting held. Officials 
reported back and took questions via the chair. More important, 
concessions were made around repairing the hall, providing 300 chairs 
for the hall, refuse collection in the settlement, local labor for local 
construction and cleaning work, and more. The Housing Department 
sent a low-level official who was only able to report that an engineer’s 
report was being completed and that the consultant would begin his 
(100,000 rand) report soon. An old lady, Ma Khumalo, said that she 
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has been living there for twenty years and that in that time every 
demand for housing had been met with expensive research—research 
into the land, the air, everything. The meeting proposed and accepted 
a motion that a meeting would be scheduled with the head of the 
Housing Department within three days or a march would be organized 
on the department. The doors were unlocked. The meeting. was 
scheduled for October 10—at the Kennedy Road hall. 


A Community of Struggle | 


But what has been won also includes all that has been created in 
common to be held in common: the créche which runs every weekday; 
the office with the only telephone line in the settlement facilitating all 
kinds of things like grant applications and negotiations with schools, 
hospitals, and hospices; the monthly food parcels and weekly cooked 
meals for the destitute; regular and very well-organized care for child- 
headed households and people with AIDS; security and fire watch 
patrols at night; and so on. Much, although not all of this, was ` 
present before the break with obedience following-the road blockade, 
the racialized attacks from Indian police on the command of the 
councilor, and the arrests. But struggle changes everything. There are 
now vastly more people working on these projects and they are being 
taken forward with much more seriousness. Before the break with 
obedience, the crèche was run in a derelict room under the hall. That: 
room now looks as bright and safe as any créche in a rich suburb. As 
Fanon has taught us, struggle is, among other things, a movement out 
of the places to which we are meant to keep. Among many other 
things new relationships emerge out of this movement and so there 
has been better access to resources. Most resources are stil] generated 
from within the community, but a man from a local ashram has 
provided a gas stove and a weekly food donation that makes the 
weekly communal meals possible. An anarchist webmaster, John 
Devenish, has provided two reconditioned computers for the office so 
that typed letters and press releases can be ere in the 
community. 

Part of what has been created in common is a community of 
struggle. Since May, thirty or forty committed activists have emerged 
in Kennedy Road. They have gotten to know people in other 
settlements and formed unmediated, ongoing relationships with 
communities struggling elsewhere in the city from nearby Sydenham 
Heights and across town to Wentworth. The enthusiasm for making 
these connections is enormous. Representatives are elected for. 
meetings, money is collected. to pay for transport, and in each case 
detailed report backs and discussions have been held. People in 
Kennedy Road have also formed connections with three or four 
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middle-class activists in Durban who have'been willing to put 
resources and skills and networks under the democratic control of the 
struggle, seeking at every point to share their skills and networks via 
workshops. For example, instead of just producing a press release in. 
accordance with what is decided at a meeting, a press workshop was 
held at which people learned the skill and ‘discussed the politics of 
the skill. This can’t be achieved in every instance—access to the 
(hired) equipment to make and screen films is not something that can 
easily be put in common—but the middle-class activists have worked 
to put their class-based skills and networks in common wherever 
possible. Four men and women from Kennedy Road have now been 
elected to travel to Cape Town and have spent time with the Anti- 
Eviction Campaign, and Max Ntanyana and Ashraf Cassiem from the 
campaign spent a few days in the settlement in the lead up to the big 
march. Although the campaign is currently not able to mobilize on the 
same scale as Kennedy Road, it has a far longer history of open 
resistance, is currently working with shack dwellers in QQ section in 
the township of Khayalitsha, and has taken the strategy of road 
blockades further than anyone else. All of these new connections, and 
the experience of struggle within new alliances, have rapidly and 
radically developed the politics of this struggle. A struggle that 
started with many people seeing a local councilor in alliance with an 
often (although certainly not uniformly) hostile local elite as a problem 
within the system is now confronting the systemic nature of 
oppression. : 
Sustained collective -reflection on the experience of struggle 
continually advances the understanding of what has to be fought and 
how it has to be fought. In May 2005 your experience may have led 
you to believe that your suffering was directly linked to Indian racism. 
In September 2005 you may be paying your part of the 350 rand (about 
$50) to send a taxi to the predominately Indian working-class suburb 
of Bayview to show solidarity with the struggle of the people there 
because you have come to understand their experience of suffering. 
And you may have elected radical (Indian) academic Fazel Khan, a man 
you have come to know, respect, and trust in the praxis of struggle, 
to be on the Kennedy Road negotiating team in a crucial face-off with 
the city. In May 2005 you might have believed that the World Bank 
would create jobs for your community at the dump. But while building 
solidarity for your march, you may have discovered that the same jobs 
have been promised to other nearby communities that you would never 
have met in the course of ordinary life lived with everyone in their 
place. 
What the newspapers are now calling “the national wave of 
protests” from shack settlements has generally been characterized by.a 
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sudden eruption of militancy, often characterized by road blockades, 
quick repression, usually including beatings and arrests (although there 
has, of course, also been the murder in Harrismith), and then silence. 
This has also been the way things have gone down in Cato Manor on 
the other side of Durban. These local mutinies have to confront 
arrests, and people are generally charged with public violence—even if 
there has been no damage to person or property. None of the few legal 
services available to struggling communities are allowed by their 
donors to take on criminal cases, and so people often spend months 
and months in prison awaiting trial. Access to donor-independent 
legal support is vital if these resistances are not to be crushed. The 
Kennedy Road mutiny received this legal support. They didn’t seek 
it—they were initially determined to represent themselves, but after 
the shock of Magistrate Asmal’s visceral contempt for the people in 
her dock, it was agreed to accept support. Of course, the various self- 
promoting, bureaucratized, donor-funded and globetrotting elements 
of the left were not interested, but a small group of local militants 
put up their personal resources and, when she returned to Durban, 
secured the enthusiastic and effective pro bono support of struggle 
lawyer Shanta Reddy. But this has happened before, quite often in fact, 
without an initial break with obedience developing into a sustained 
mass struggle. If legal support is a necessary condition for the 
development of these struggles, it is not a sufficient condition. 

The key factor is that Kennedy Road had developed a profoundly 
democratic political culture and organization, years before the road 
was blockaded. It means weekly formal meetings, detailed record 
keeping, and minutes and all those things. But because these things 
don’t occur in a separate and self-legitimating sphere, they are never 
pompous, boring, or self-serving. Because there are constant report 
backs to mass meetings and lots of subcommittees and projects taken 
on in common, the “leadership” is in constant dialogue with 
“ordinary” people and, very often, under constant pressure from them. 
In the struggle that has unfolded since May this year every important 
decision has been made in collective decision-making forums and every 
individual or group to have traveled elsewhere has been elected and 
mandated and has taken the obligation to report back very seriously. 
Opportunities for things like travel—whether across the city or the 
country—are scrupulously rotated. Age and gender balances are 
excellent in all respects. A nineteen-year-old woman, System Cele, has 
been elected to negotiating teams on a number of occasions. It was, I 
think, this highly democratic nature of the organization in Kennedy 
Road that produced its radicalism. For years Kennedy Road has 
dutifully sent representatives to meetings with government. They did 
everything that was asked of them and became the perfect civil society 
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organization in search of “partnership” with other “stakeholders.” In 
return they got contempt. The ongoing collective reflection on the 
` experience of the failure of the official model produced an ongoing 
and collective reflection on a developing commitment to open 
resistance. The “leadership” has had no choice but to accept this. 
There are people with extraordinary character and skill-who have been 
elected onto the committee. There is no doubt about that. But the 
work .of these people remains a function of the committee which 
remains a function of the community. Of course, this does not mean 
that the committee is in direct connection with the entire community 
_of Kennedy Road—many people don’t participate. in’ politics ‘at all—but 
there is a largér community of struggle within Kennedy Road made up 
of around thirty to forty committed activists involved in day-to-day 
work, a few hundred people who come to mass meetings, and a few 
thousand who will be willing to come to a large event like a march. — 

But the threat of relocation. to the “rural periphery” still looms. 

When City Manager Mike Sutcliffe gave a public lecture at the now 
sole university in Durban last year, he showed photographs of shacks 
in‘ the elite, formerly Indian, suburb of Reservoir Hills (adjacent to 
Clare Estate): and said that transformation had to be pushed hard 
‘ because formerly Indian suburbs still had informal settlements. He 
didn’t mean, as you would expect from a self-described Marxist, that 
he would be encouraging land occupations in formerly white suburbs. 
On the contrary, his implication was that justice entailed extending 
the prerogatives of white privilege to the Indian elite. And so the 
phrase “slum clearance” has returned as the currency of the policy 
people. We are told, as people were when Sophiatown and District Six 
were threatened under apartheid, that better, more hygienic housing 
will be built elsewhere. What is actually being proposed is that the 
poor be forcibly removed from the city at gunpoint and dumped in 
rural ghettoés. The city is attempting to, in large part, reverse the 
popular challenge to the Manichean logic that underlay the material 
segregation of the colonial city. A policy that aimed to integrate the 
city would require the appropriation of privately owned land and in 
particular the sugarcane fields now being developed into gated 
communities for the rich by Moreland. This would not only require a 
direct conflict with capital. It would also require a direct challenge to 
the anxieties and prejudices projected on to the poor by the white and 
black middle classes—prejudices that often repeat, precisely, the 
stereotypes directed at all black people by white racism under 
apartheid. 

The struggle continues. On October 4, 2005, over a thousand 
people, more or less the entire population of the small Quarry Road 
settlement, marched on their councilor, Jayraj Bachu, demanding the 
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return of.their toilets and the provision of land and housing within 
the city. They also staged a mock funeral and declared they would 
refuse to.vote in the coming election if their demands were not met. 
The widely read Zulu tabloid, Isolezwe, gave them two pages of 
coverage, and they got the front page, the third for this movement, of 
` the free local. newspaper, the Rising Sun, as well as an hour and half 
on the popular community radio station Al Ansaar. The day after the 
Quarry Road march, young radicals in Foreman Road declared that 
they too will march. James Nxumalo,, the new speaker of the 
eThekweni Metro (the eThekweni metropolitan area extends well 
beyond Durban, including nearby towns, peri-urban, and rural areas), 
used his first speech to rail against mock funerals saying they were. 
deeply unacceptable given that two councilors from the other side of 
the city had been assassinated in the last month. Local councilor 
Fawzia Peer spoke darkly about protests being “orchestrated,” and the 
city hall was.awash with ominous talk of a sinister force behind the — 
protests. But two days after the Quarry Road march, a meeting of . 
twelve settlements was held in Kennedy Road: There were thirty-two 
elected representatives there, seventeen men and fifteen women. They 
agreed that they will not vote and that they.will stand together and 
fight together as Abahlali baseMjondolo. (shack dwellers). A new 
movement has given birth to itself. 
‘—Durban, October F0, 2005 


a A S 


The Critics’ analytical method ís to separate out the various parts 
of the U.S. and world economy and to sever economics from politics. 
They arrive at the conclusion that, by tinkering with some of the parts 
through political pressure, capitalism can be reformed so that it can 
live. and grow without imperialism. Our point of view is that the 
separate parts must be understood in the context of their 
interrelations with the social organism of world monopoly capitalism, . 
Further, it is important to recognize the essential unity of the 
economics, politics, militarism, and culture of this social organism. 
We reach the conclusion that imperialism is the way of life of 
capitalism. Therefore, the elimination of imperialism requires the 
overthrow of capitalism. 


—Harry Magdoff, “Is 1s Imperialism Really Necessary?,” Part 2, 
Monthly Review, November 1970 
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Richard A. Walker, The Conquest of Bread: 150 Years of 
Agribusiness in California (New York: The New Press, 2004), 
382 pages, hardcover $27.95. 


` The agony and the ecstasy are intertwined in California’s 
countryside. Artichokes, freestone peaches, and Gravenstein apples are 
but a few of the vast number of crops grown in the Golden State, 
which were it a country, would be the sixth leading agricultural 
exporter in the world. For the workers whose hands create wealth out 
of nature, the agony has been ever-present, from the bloody repression 
of the 1913 Wobbly-led Wheatland hop pickers strike to the recent 
attempt by Southern California grocery workers to hold onto their 
health care and pensions. 

_ For over a century and a half of labor unrest, crop booms and 
busts, California has remained at the vanguard of agricultural 
production, leading many to wonder what accounts for its tremendous 
and sustained dynamism. That question is explored by Marxist 
geographer Richard Walker in The Conquest of Bread, an insightful, 
overarching look at California agribusiness that draws its name from 
the 1892 tract La Conquéte du Pain by the Russian anarchist thinker 
Pyotr Kropotkin. Walker traces the golden thread of production from 
the cultivation of seeds, the manufacture of pesticides and fertilizers, 
‘to the processing and canning plants, slaughterhouses and refineries, 
and to grocery chains like Safeway and Lucky. 

All the while Walker keeps in sharp focus the class of capitalists 
who own the machine that is agribusiness, the financiers that keep the 
cogs oiled, and the workers that make the wheels turn. His elegantly 
written narrative spans the conquests of capitalists like cattle and 
meat-packing kings Henry Miller and Charles Lux, the Hungarian 
aristocrat Agoston Haraszthy who introduced wine grape cultivation to 
the state and whose attempts as sheriff of San Diego County to tax 
the native population led to an Indian uprising, and the Italian 
immigrant A. P. Giannini, founder of the Bank of America, who built 
his empire lending to farmers. It’s also the story of millions of 
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unnamed workers, as well as union leaders from Dorothy Healey to 
Dolores Huerta, who fought for basic labor rights in the fields, 
canneries, and grocery stores of California in the face of union- busting 
vigilantes, la migra, and coercive gang bosses. In the process of telling 
it, Walker takes a number of sacred cows firmly by the horns and, 
while careful to flag the exceptionalism of California, many of his 
conclusions are germane beyond the bounds of the American West. ` 

At the heart of the state’s success, argues Walker, has been the. 
capitalist imperative: the drive to’ increase profits and accumulate 
capital. California agriculture was, as Walker puts it, “forged in a 
crucible of absolute capitalism.” It was capitalist from the get go. 
Almost since its inception in 1848, following the. U.S. seizure of the 
state from Mexico, California agriculture was intensive, industrial, and 
based on hired labor and the unfettered sale of land. Agrarian 
capitalism took root without being forced in a hothouse or 
transplanted from an exotic clime. In contrast to agriculture in parts 
of the Global South, all that is solid melted into air in the face of this 
new mode of production. 

Popular wisdom has it that the success of agriculture in California 
springs from the natural abundance of the state’s Mediterranean. 
climate and alluvial soils. But an argument made popular by Marc 
Reisner, in Cadillac Desert, and menacing in Roman Polanski’s film 
noir Chinatown, holds that the motor behind California’s growth has 
been the massive federal and state water projects that have diverted 
millions of gallons of water to irrigate the fields. of California’s 
farmers. The munificence of nature and bounteous irrigation have 
undoubtedly ratcheted up the level of dynamism of California’s 
agriculture, contends Walker, but neither has been the catalyst for it.. 
Water in particular lacks explanatory power as the driving force behind 
the state’s double-edged vitality since irrigation projects were not in 
the forward guard of the growth of California agriculture; but talea 
behind it. : 

Agrarian capitalism and the Aanst of the region, Walker argues, 
have been undergirded by the twin commodification of land and 
labor—that is, the transformation of nature and human activity into 
objects that could be bought and sold on the market. Following 
California’s annéxation by the United States, Gold Rush-engorged 
speculators grabbed large tracts of the countryside, by expelling Native 
American tribes from their land, snapping up property from Mexican’ 
rancheros, and benefiting from the largesse of the privatization of 
federal lands. Within a generation, land could be See on the 
market without constraint. 

Labor in California was turned into a commodity through a process 
which Marx, borrowing from Adam Smith, termed “primitive 
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accumulation.” American.Indians who had been peons or hunter 
gatherers were now turned- into “free” wage workers to toil on the 
farms of California’s new-capitalists. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, California moved from production of grains, garden crops, 
and cattle grazing, to a revolution in horticulture, growing a plethora 
of oranges, lemons,; apricots, almonds, and figs. Large numbers of 
workers were needed in the orchards at harvest time and recruiters 
rounded up U.S.-born and immigrant workers, poor town dwellers 
and footloose fruit tramps, in order to ensure a glut of labor and 
pittance wages. 

The dawn of wage labor did not preclude growers from harnessing 
unfree labor under fully capitalist conditions, as with the notorious 
bracero program. An arrangement put in place during the Second 
World War, the bracero program institutionalized a form of indentured 
labor in which more than four million Mexicans were brought to the 
United States to work as farm laborers stripped of the freedom to 
leave employers. It was eventually abolished in 1964, after having 
lowered: farm wages and given capital accumulation a large shot in the 
arm, but it illustrated the very active role of the state as a 
handmaiden of the interests of agrarian capitalists in procuring cheap, 
yoked labor. 

Walker maintains that the process of “primitive accumulation” is 
not a one-off phenomenon in the transformation of pre-capitalist social 
relations. to full-blown capitalism, but rather a continuous process that 
partially accounts for the weakness of the labor movement in 
California. Growers and processors have depended on successive waves 
of dispossessed or foreign workers—Native Americans, Basques, 
Chinese, Japanese, Italians, Portuguese, Mexicans, Punjabis, Mixtecans, 
Hmong, and Vietnamese—many of whom are later deported and 
replaced by new immigrants. Such a strategy undermines the ability. of 
workers to’ build alliances and unify themselves as a conscious class 
(although not impossible, as Harry Bridges and the International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union demonstrated, successfully organizing 
native Hawaiian, Filipino, Chinese, and Japanese: plantation workers in 
Hawaii in the 1930s and 40s). 

Land, too, is continually recommodified—sold or leased to new 
growers over and over—but with a crucial difference, reflecting the 
lopsided balance of power between California’s growers and workers. 
With land, the profitability of California agribusiness is reflected in 
the ever increasing value of real estate. But in the case of labor, rising 
profitability has no effect on the poverty wages of the workers who 
cultivate the land. 

The point of transforming land and labor is, of course, to create a 
plethora of agricultural commodities. In what seems like a paradox—a 
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monoculture of diversity—California intensively produces a vast array 
of crops in unrelenting swathes of sameness. The drive for capital 
accumulation impels growers to constantly introduce new high-value 
fruits and vegetables into the ‘market, generating steep returns for 
exclusive products and introducing ever new tastes to consumers. 
Particularly in food conscious Northern California one sees an ongoing 
march of rarified produce such: as spiraling Japanese’ cucumbers, 
romanesco broccoli, pluots, and edible chrysanthemum, while formerly 
exotic fruit like fuyu and hachiya persimmons become Ea in 
California supermarkets. 

How should we understand the classes at work behind this ever- 
growing cornucopia of commodities? Conventional wisdom on the left 
holds that California agribusiness is dominated by multinational 
corporations that have monopolized land and driven out small, family- 
owned farms. While solidly in the radical camp, Walker takes a dim 
view of these conclusions. 

As Walker -makes clear, in its one hundred and fifty year history, 
California never was the domain of: family farmers, but instead was 
characterized by large landholdings from the time of the Gold Rush. If 
anything, the path toward monopolization unfolded in reverse,.as large 
ranchers subdivided their lands during the late-nineteenth-century 
horticultural: revolution, which required more intense cultivation on 
smaller plots. Today 87 percent of’ farms in the state are owned by 
family proprietorships and corporations that started out as small 
farms. Multinational corporations,- when they exist in California 
agriculture, are clustered on the distribution end of the commodity 
chain. 

Walker convincingly argues that equating the size of farms with 
social relations and social justice is a red: herring, blinding us to the 
economies of scale and scope that are at work both in industry and’ 
agriculture, and the thoroughly capitalist nature of all. farms in 
California. Unlike the vision of small and large producers locked in‘ a 
struggle to the death, which would have had resonance in late- 
nineteenth-century populist debates, Walker: points to the: social 
division of labor between large and small farms, depending on scale- 
appropriate functions. In the case of California agriculture}: dairy, 
poultry, orchards, and vineyards are the province of small farms, while 
large farms tend to raise sheep and cattle -r cultivate grains..:Scale 
does not point to the level of capitalization:or intensification of farm 
production, in which a small farm cultivating one crop may be more 
profitable than a large farm growing a less lucrative one. 

Farm size is only one area where the debates of the past 
overshadow our understanding of agribusiness today. It’s a truism for 
many scholars of agrarian studies that the biological rhythms and. 
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unpredictability of nature exempt farming and agriculture from the 
laws that govern industry, despite the ever-homogenizing pressures of 
capitalism. Arguments that date back to the classical controversies of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when heavyweights 
including Lenin and Karl Kautsky faced off-against populist and 
neopopulist thinkers like Nikolai-on and Aleksandr Chayanoy, still rage 
about whether capitalism is able to develop fully in the countryside 
and over the potential of agriculture to follow the path of industrial 
development under capitalism. 

Walker asserts that the volatility of nature in California, . while 
creating challenges for growers, has been sidestepped at times and 
leapfrogged at others, with.the use. of innovative breeds, irrigation, 
and heavy doses of noxious fertilizers and pesticides. In many. cases 
the obstacles of nature and geography have created new opportunities 
for profit-making, such as. for the agro- -industries that manufacture 
chemicals. athe 

Along with such inlees thé key means of circumventing the 
constraints iof 'nature:has been low-wage labor. The meticulous work of 
plucking ripe fruit from trees, harvesting wine grapes, and picking 
vegetables that are not destined for the processor cannot be replaced 
by machinery: without damaging the produce. But who needs 
mechanization when you can have cheap labor? For this reason, despite 
the capital-intensive character of much of agribusiness, the number of 
farm workers in California has not fallen since the 1950s. . 

Cutting against the grain of received wisdom, Walker shows that 
California agriculture has a great deal in common with. industry.. Like 
the high-tech mecca Silicon Valley, farms and agro-businesses are part 
of a many-tentacled beast, organized within the matrix of networks 
and clusters of business districts that link together manufacturers of 
inputs, contractors who offer services ranging from pollination to hoof 
clipping, gang bosses who recruit and control labor, cooperatives: and 
trade associations, agro-industrial processors, shippers; þankers, and 
merchants. 

Walker ends his sweeping overview by looking . at che ‘Sisyphéan 
labors of workers to win basic rights in the fields and factories of 
California agribusiness. Valiant battles have been waged by militant 
workers for over a hundred years, including the United Farm Workers’ 
grape and lettuce campaigns in the 1960s and 70s, but today the 
number of unionized farm laborers has fallen dramatically in the wake 
of aggressive union-busting efforts by growers. Agro-industrial 
workers, such as cannery workers, and grocery employees have had 
_ more luck in the past than farm workers, although many of their gains 

have also been rolled back in recent times. | 
Walker points to workers’:lack of success in organizing across 
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sectoral lines, such as laborers on farms, in canneries, and in grocery 
stores banding together to support each others’ struggles. Attempts 
have been made in the past, however, to do just that. In the late 
1930s, labor radicals formed the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, ` 
and Allied Workers of America (UCAPAWA), which endeavored to 
bring together farm and agro-industrial workers. They were beaten 
back by vigilantes of the Associated Farmers and sheriffs serving: 
grower interests, but they offer a model that labor needs to revisit in 
the present. If such a revival of labor militancy were to happen, The 
Conquest of Bread’s wide-ranging history and penetrating 
understanding of the nature of agrarian capitalism would provide vital 
tools to add to the belts of workers in the fields, processing plants, 
and.supermarkets of California. l 

“I come to bury the agrarian Caesar,” writes Walker, “not to praise 
him.” Yet for all the brilliance of his analysis, one is left wishing he 
had dug his shovel deeper into whether agrarian capitalism is 
sustainable over the decades ahead, both for workers and for an 
ecosystem that has been strangled by crop monoculture and the 
application of deadly pesticides and fertilizers. As the soil becomes 
more depleted, the groundwater poisoned, and chemical-resistant bugs 
more prevalent, will nature become an obstacle to profit-making that 
even technical fixes and low wages won’t overcome? Unfortunately 
Walker does not plumb the depths of these questions. 

At turn of the last century, Kropotkin envisaged a cooperative 
utopian society that would combine the advances of science, agronomy, 
and a complex: division of labor between farming and industry, with a 
new set of relations of production. Walker’s panoramic investigation 
leaves one wondering if, despite the ravaging of the environment and 
the exploitation of labor, there could be such an emancipatory kernel 
located deep within the knotted “success” of California agribusiness, 
pointing the way to a post-capitalist agrarian future. It might be 
expecting too much that he would unearth the radical and conflicting 
potentialities set in motion by capitalism in the countryside, but 
Walker has thoroughly laid the groundwork for further tilling of this 
fecund soil. 
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Eve S. Weinbaum, To Move a Mountain: Fighting the Global. 
_ Economy in Appalachia (New York: The New Press, 2004), 320 
pages, hardcover $25.95. 


‘It’s easy to feel discouraged about the state of the left today, 
especially in the United States. While there are a number of exciting 
victories to be found, it feels like defeat is much more common. But 
as Eve Weinbaum argues in To Move a Mountain: Fighting the Global 
Economy in Appalachia, there is a difference between “successful ` 
failure” and “failed failure.” Failure is an integral part of any social 
movement, so we need to find ways to make some of that failure part 
of a longer-term organizing project. 

Weinbaum was an organizer for the Union of Needletrades, 
Industrial and Textile Employees (UNITE!) and the Hotel Employees 
and Restaurant Employees International Union (HERE) before the two 
unions merged. As political mobilization director and education 
director for the Southern region of UNITE!, she worked throughout 
the South in the late 1980s and early 1990s. In this capacity, she 
worked closely with a number of campaigns to fight plant closings. To 
Move a Mountain is the story of three of these plant closing struggles. 
All took place im eastern, rural Tennessee. All involved manufacturing 
workers who saw their factories shut down. 

Greenbrier Industries, a textile company in Clinton, Tennessee, 
declared bankruptcy and closed its doors in 1993. The largest employer 
in a town of 8,000 people, Greenbrier left 700 people without warning 
when it shut its doors. Similarly, Acme Boot Company was the 
largest employer in Montgomery County. But despite record profits, | 
the company closed its factory in Clarksville in late 1992, finishing a 
long process ‘of subcontracting work and moving jobs overseas. These 
closings were not a new thing: starting in 1988, General Electric (GE)— 
which had been seen as a model employer in Morristown—began to 


Stephanie Luce teaches at the Labor Center of the University of Massachusetts- 
Amherst on issues related to low-wage labor markets, labor organizing, and 
globalization. Her main research has been on the political and economic impacts 
of the living wage movement. She is the author of Fighting for a Living Wage 
(Cornell University Press, 2004). 
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institute dramatic changes in the workplace, such as efficiency 
; standards. Workers began to feel harassed and vulnerable and soon 
? faced layoffs. The workers responded with a unionization campaign, 
‘but one week after that was defeated, the company laid off another 
200 workers. Next, some workers learned that their jobs were being 
moved to a nearby town and wages and benefits were to be 
dramatically reduced. By the end of 1989, the GE workers were told 
they could keep their jobs as low-wage, temp jobs, or they were out of 
work. 

In all three cases, workers fought back. In none of the cases did 
the workers win their jobs back. 

But Weinbaum argues that there were important differences 
between the campaigns. Often with a plant closing, she asserts, 
workers ‘may look to blame themselves, their coworkers, or their 
supervisors for the situation. Other writers have also noted. this 
phenomenon: that job loss is highly personalized in the United States, 
making unemployment an individual rather than a collective problem. 
Neither the- legal system nor the level of political consciousness 
encourages workers to look for a systemic explanation. Instead, 
workers must develop this on their own through struggle and 
organization. This -may be aided or hindered by outside forces, such 
as dialogue with other workers, or. input from community organizers 
or union staff. 

In Clinton, Greenbrier employees did organize themselves. But in 
the end they were not able to transcend their individual approach to 
the plant closing. All the workers blamed management,. and many 
blamed their coworkers. There was a strong belief—racially coded— 
that Greenbrier suffered because welfare reform brought in lazy, single 
mothers, whose work ethic was not up to the company’s standards. 
The workers did not have a union, and they held contradictory 
attitudes toward the concept of a union. Their interactions with a 
local community organization ended up reinforcing the idea that 

“experts”—lawyers and accountants—were better equipped than they 
were to understand both the reasons for the closing and workers 
options for fighting it. In the end, despite their efforts at protest and 
collective activity, the workers did. not develop an alternative 
framework for understanding the closing. Weinbaum writes, “With no 
apparent options, the Greenbrier workers were forced to accept the 
expert’s simple analysis: a company had declared bankruptcy, and there 
was no recourse. Their solution? Give up” (98). ° 

The Acme Boot workers didn’t win their jobs back, but they 
organized themselves differently. Weinbaum explains how the Acme 
Boot workers had an advantage over the Greenbrier workers, because 
they were represented by the United Rubber Workers (URW). The 
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URW was not able to save the jobs, but utilized its connections tu 
connect the Acme Boot workers with other organizations and analyses. 
These outside groups provided financial and technical support, free. 
research and organizing assistance, but more importantly, helped the 
workers put their campaign into the context of a larger struggle. In 
the end, Weinbaum writes that the Acme Boot workers “created 
success out of failure by transforming themselves and their community, 
and creating the possibility. for further political action around the 
issues that they had raised” (173). 

Finally, we read the story of GE workers who began their fight as a 
way to get their regular jobs back, but ended up sowing the seeds of 
a movement to fight contingent work and global capitalism. When 
faced with the choice of keeping their jobs as temp workers or losing 
their jobs altogether, the workers began meeting with one another to- 
strategize. They quickly formed themselves into’ Citizens Against . 
Temporary Services (CATS) and planned to research the contingent 
economy and launch a public campaign against GE. They were 
surprised ‘to. find little support from local officials who warned that 
such a campaign might spur GE to leave the area altogether and create 
a bad business climate for recruiting future industry. They took their 
campaign to the community and in the process connected with the 
Committee on Religion in Appalachia (CORA) and the newly: formed 
Tennessee Industrial Renewal Network (TIRN), a labor, community, 
and environmental coalition. These connections led to lawyers, 
networks, conferences, and other-small groups working on contingent 
work and plant closings, -and soon developed into a multi-pronged 
campaign against GE. However, their efforts mostly met with 
frustration: they could not enlist support from local elites or the state 
legislature.. They were not even supported by the president of the state 
AFL-CIO. But the’ members had transformed their consciousness 
through these struggles, coming to see the larger economic model in 
which cities, states, and countries compete against one another as 
part of the problem. In 1992, two CATS members accompanied seven 
women workers from.other factories in East Tennessee on a trip to 
Matamoros, Mexico, coordinated by TIRN. They went to one of the 
new GE plants there and met with workers in the maquiladoras. They 
came back to Tennessee and prepared a slide show and presentation 
about their trip, educating former coworkers about what they saw. 

Through years of struggling, encountering resistance where they 
had not expected it, and gaining support from strangers, many of the 
GE workers were transformed, creating “democratic citizens and 
political actors out of individuals” (249). Weinbaum argues, 
“Testimony by members [of CATS] proves the truth behind 
Tocqueville’s description of community-based organizations as 
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classrooms of democracy” (249). 

The transformation of the GE workers energized their allies. TIRN 
and the nearby Highlander Center began to focus closely on contingent 
work, helping spark a host of new organizations and campaigns, 
including the first statewide campaign in the country aimed at 
temporary work. -Weinbaum argues that CATS helped inspire other 
campaigns, such as the Knoxville living wage campaign. CATS 
members also participated directly in the campaign against NAFTA in 
1994, and some went to protest thé WTO in Seattle in 1999. 

To Move a Mountain makes the case that all social movements 
involve failure and indeed, primarily, grow out of a series of failed 
campaigns. However, not all failure creates a social movement. 
Weinbaum lists five factors that distinguish “successful failures” from 
“failed failures” and that build. longer-term movements: campaigns 
that demonstrate that resistance is possible, create organization and 
structure needed for mobilization, train people to become effective 
political actors, teach the value of collective action, and “teach 
communities the strength and power of their opposition—essential 
knowledge for any political éffort” (267). - 

In addition to the lessons it draws for social movements, To Move 
a Mountain also makes an important contribution to our understanding 
of the global economy. These stories show that resistance .against 
global ‘capitalism is possible. Many of the small locally rooted 
campaigns can build upon. each other to form a larger movement. But 
Weinbaum suggests that the current emphasis on globalization is 
perhaps misleading. While global factors do influence local economies, 
many of the challenges U.S. workers face in their fight for- jobs are 
from forces that are as’ old as this’ country. She writes: “Local 
governments’ overriding emphasis on attracting new private investment 
is frequently. and dramatically at odds with the exigencies of a 
democratic polity and community. In this light, our economic crisis is 
not global at all, but rooted firmly in American political structure and 
ideology” (17). 

To Move a Mountain is an important book. Its conabor to the 
study of globalization and its impacts are timely. Its lessons about 
turning failure into success and the need to view social movements 
from a broader perspective are timeless. 
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The victory of Evo Morales, presidential candidate of the Movement 
Toward Socialism (MAS), in Bolivia s December elections was a world- 
historical event of the first order. Its extent was unexpected, certainly 
by us. Morales won well over 50 percent of the vote. He vanquished 
his closest rival, former president Jorge Quiroga (the favorite of 
international capital) by a margin of more than 20 percentage points. 
Morales ‘openly opposes neoliberalism and U.S. coca eradication 
policies, insists on national control of Bolivia s natural gas and other 
natural resources, and promises. to aid those at the bottom of the 
society. Bolivia is currently the poorest nation in South America, but it 
has the second largest natural gas reserves on the continent. ` 

The enormously strong MAS victory, which surpassed all 
projections, is evidence that Morales was propelled into office by a 
massive turnout of the poor, mobilized by Bolivia s dynamic social 
movements. These movements arose out of recent struggles over 
control of the nation s natural resources, the rights of Bolivia s 
indigenous majority, and opposition to neoliberal capitalism. The 
historic popular revolts associated with the fight against water 
privatization in 2000 and the gas wars of 2003 and 2005 are pushing 
Bolivian society in a revolutionary direction. 

Yet, how far and how fast Morales and MAS will be able to 
proceed down that path, now that the election has been won, remains 
uncertain. The military remains under the control largely of officers 
trained in the school of torture at Fort Benning. CNN.com and other 
mainstream U.S. media outlets are - already issuing reports 
transparently quoting conservative authorities claiming that Morales is 
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Washington's “worst nightmare" whose "socialism would be 
disastrous," a friend of Castro and .Chavez—immediately followed by 
the pointed observation that Bolivia has suffered "nearly 200 military 
coups" (see CNN.com, “Leftist Claims Bolivia Poll Win," December 19, 
2005). Over the last two generations the United States has been able 
to buy and turn into rabid neoliberal politicians scores of those who 
had once claimed to be Bolivian revolutionaries. Even Morales's 
running mate, Alvaro Garcia Linera, has been reported assaying 
recently that "[w]e should admit that Bolivia will still be capitalist in 
the next 50 to 100 years.” 

Prior to his inauguration Evo Morales first traveled to Cuba and 
then to Venezuela. This. should remind observers that predictions 
based on the dismal years of U.S. domination of Bolivia since the 
death of Che Guevara may be mistaken. The terrified timidity of some 

“leftist” Bolivian politicians reflects a state of affairs and rates of 
change that are being rapidly transformed by- new historical 
circumstances. The radical social movements, rooted in left-indigenous 
struggle, that are now demanding revolutionary change and that 
constitute the real force for democracy in Bolivian society are not 
isolated in the world. We know that we are not alone in worrying for 
the Bolivian democratic revolution in view of the U.S. backed forces 
that will be ranged against it, nor in our growing optimism that the 
tide is turning against the horrors of neoliberal imperialism across 

_Latin America. 

We were disturbed to learn that Dr. Ashwin Desai, author of the 
internationally acclaimed Monthly Review Press book, We Are the 
Poors, has recently been effectively banned from the University of 
KwaZulu-Natal (UKZN) in South Africa where he had previously been 
working in an unpaid capacity as an honorary research fellow at the 
Centre for Civil Society (directed by frequent MR contributor Patrick 
Bond). Not only has the vice chancellor of UKZN barred a search 
committee from considering him for‘a paid research position for which 
he had been selected, but he was also kept from resuming his honorary 
research fellow position (giving him access to university resources), 
which he resigned from in order to apply for the paid position. Formal 
protests have been lodged against this treatment of Ashwin by Patrick 
Bond, the Committee for Academic Freedom in Africa, and important 
public intellectuals such as Noam Chomsky and Naomi Klein. Ashwin's 
crime that brought all this down on him?: In 1996 he was fired from 
the then University of Durban-Westville (UDW) for "incitement" of 
workers he had led in a struggle against outsourcing, retrenchments, 
etc. In 2003 following his appointment as an honorary research fellow 
at the then University of Natal (UN), the UDW lifted its ban on him 
at its .ampus. In 2004 the two universities—the UN and the UDW— 
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were. merged to form the UKZN. Although both branches of the 
merged university had accepted Ashwin's right to work on their 
campuses, the vice chancellor of the UKZN nonetheless cited the 
previously rescinded UDW ban as the reason he was compelled to 

block Ashwin's access to the university. _ i 

If the legal basis of all of this seems Kafkaesque, its political and 
ideological aspect is clear. Ashwin is an uncompromising critic of the 
neoliberal policies of cost-recovery from poor communities—through 
evictions, water and electricity cutoffs, and the like—being 

‘implemented by the ANC government and he has played a prominent 
role in community struggles against these policies. (MR readers 
looking for an update on these struggles in Durban should read the 
article by Ashwin's comrade, Richard Pithouse, in this issue.) By their 
ban on Ashwin, UKZN is signaling that criticism of neoliberalism is 
to be ruled out of bounds in the academic community. It's possible 
also UKZN is preparing the ground. for major retrenchments at the 
merged university in the course of 2006. 

MR readers concerned about political and intellectual freedom in 
the new South Africa and interested in obtaining more information on 
Ashwin's case (including access to an online petition) should go to 
Raj Patel's blog at http: liwww. voiceoftheturtle.org/raj/blog/. 


Correction: An endnote to "Crossing Race and Nationality: The 
Racial Formation of Asian Americans, 1852 1965" by Bob Wing in the 
December 2005 issue failed to identify Alexander Saxton as the author 
of Rise and Fall of the White Republic. Note 4 on page 17 should 
read: David Roediger, The Wages of Whiteness (New York & London: 
Verso, 1991), and foreword to the second edition of The Rise and Fall 
of the White Republic, by Alexander Saxton (New York & London: 
Verso, 2003). 


A 

..(I)ndustrial production nowadays means grande industrie, steam, 
electricity, self-acting mules, powerlooms, finally machines that 
produce machinery. : 


Therefore English capital insists upon constructing Chinese 
railways. But Chinese railways mean the. destruction of the whole 
basis of Chinese small agriculture and domestic industry, and as there 
will not even be the counterpoise of a Chinese grande industrie, ` 
hundreds of millions of people will be placed in the impossibility of 
living. 

Engels to Nikolai Danielson In St Petersburg, September 22, 1892, 
Marx and Engels correspondence, MECW, Vol. 49, pp-535 
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The depression of the thirties took the hide off a nation, 
battered its faith, destroyed its hope. If ever the time was right 
for a significant redistribution of power, it was now. And no one 
eclipsed [Heywood] Broun in writing and working for that genuine 
reconstruction. The Broun of the thirties was dead serious, even 
more acute, somewhat less genial: “This is no time for jokes. And 
I was never very good at them anyhow. I don’t pretend to be a 
profound economist or commentator. But good or bad, the very 
best that I can do is to urge upon readers that cooperation is 
necessary to salvation. And if this proves to be boresome, all I can 
say is that I know nothing more tiresome to a man or woman than 
to want a job and have none.” It was the time when he did what 
few writers have ever done; he erased all lines between thought ` 
and action. What he wrote about, he tried to do; what he tried to 
do, he wrote about. The journalist as radical and the man as 
radical were merged. 


Bin Goldberg, “Heywood Broun—Radical Journalist,” 
Part 2, Monthly Review, February 1956 
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j Labor and Monopoly Capital, first published in 

i 1974, was hailed as a classic from its first day 

Sef in print. Years spent as an industrial worker 

Poe eames gave Harry Braverman rich personal insight 

into the labor process and the conviction to reject the reigning . 

wisdoms of academic sociology. Labor and Monopoly Capital is now 
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Among recent examples of “rehabilitation” are Nilachal Ispat Nigam in 
Kalinga Nagar, where out of the 650 families displaced only 184 have got 
jobs; the Jindal Stainless project, where out of the 59 families displaced only 
24 have got jobs; and in case of Visa Industries, only a handful of the 23 
families displaced have got jobs.. « 

But everything goes on in the name of “industrialization” and “national 
development” and it seems there is no debate. The World Bank, IMF, the 
central and all state governments are harping on the same path in the 

< interest of TNCs and the biggest of Indian capitalists. It is well accepted 
among Marxists that industrialization of a country is a progressive act. But 
according to Engels, “industrial production nowadays means ....machines 
that produce machinery’* and not the establishment of extractive industries 
for the looting of raw materials and primary processing dependant on the 
exploitation of cheap labour and the environment. Exports now account for 
over 60 per cent of India’s entire iron ore production. Alcan’s president has 
been quoted as saying that ‘the Utkal project promises to be the world’s 
lowest cost alumina ‘plant.’ (The Hindu, 30 April, 1998). The costs are 
minimised by an abundance of cheap labour and relaxed environmental 
management and regulations. 

This sudden burst of giant projects in the extractive -and primary 
processing industries combines the environmental errors of the pre-1991 
development raj with the greed worshipping anti-planning ethos of the 
foreign investment raj of today. We know today that the industrialisation of 
a country cannot be accomplished on the base of a starved backwards 
traditional agriculture, especially where 60% of the Indian population is 
connected with agricultural activities. Until the majority of the people of 
India have fought for and won a healthy living on the land on which they 
live, giant extractive “development” projects financed by foreign capital 
shall lead only to a nightmare of misery and environmental devastation. 

In this landscape, the ongoing resistance struggle of adibashis with bows 
and arrows is a call to every decent person. In essence it is against the path 
taken by the Indian ruling classes-especially the big bourgeoisie with the 
help of imperialist forces. The hypocritical “development” language of 
foreign capital, the IMF, the World Bank, Chidambaram&Co. is all that 
distinguishes them from their openly imperialist predecessors. When faced 
with the desperate resistance of the impoverished adivasis of Kalinga Nagar, 
in practice the Orissa authorities and their imperialist masters in January 
2006 spoke the same language as of a century ago: 


“Whatever happens we have got 
The Maxim Gun, and they have not.” 





* Engels to Nikolai Danielson In St Petersburg, September 22, 1892, Marx and Engels 
correspondence; Vol. 49, pp-535, emphasis added 
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chromite, graphite, manganese ore, and other metals and minerals. Seventy 
percent of India’s bauxite reserves, 1.6 billion tonnes, are to be found in 
the mainly adivasi inhabited uplands of Orissa. Orissa accounts for about 
35% of India’s total iron ore production. Of the 4,175 working mines 
throughout India reported by the Indian Bureau of Mines in 1991-92, 
approximately 3500 can safely be estimated to be in adivasi areas. Orissa 
also supports one of the largest adivasi populations of India. According to 
the 2001 census, about six million indigenous people accounted for over 
22% of Orissa’s total population (around 10% of India’s total adivasi 
population). Driven over centuries from fertile agricultural land into ever - 
more remote hill districts with the poorest soils, the indigenous peoples 
now protest the seizure of the last lands permitted them. 

But the series of protests has not been able to stop the rush of investors 
for mining and metal industries. The state has granted a total of 126 iron 
ore leases of which 94 are operational and: these yielded 41.8 million tonnes 
of ore in 2004-05. In the last one year, about 40 proposals poured in for 
setting up steel plants in the state. They include a projected 44-million 
tonne capacity build-up, at a massive investment of around Rs 108,000 
crore. Of these, five major national and international players alone are 
pumping in Rs 95,400 crore to build 32.5 million tonne capacities. The 
Australian BHP-Billiton, the world’s largest mining company, has tied up 
with Korean steel major Posco to invest Rs 39,000 crore for a 10 million 
tonne capacity. : 

The situation today has reached an alarming point with mines and 
factories multiplying overnight. For example the “scheduled district” of 
Sundargarh, one of the most affected regions, has a population of 18,30,673 
of which tribals constitute 9,18,903 (50.19 per cent). The ‘tribals’ livelihood 
is. based on agriculture and forest produce and they have maintained their 
traditional system of cultivation; rather they have been forced to maintain 
traditional cultivation by the absence of any assistance that would have 
enabled more advanced techniques. The recent years, however, have seen 
an upsurge of unprecedented construction of dams, factories and mining 
operations in the region causing dislocation of the tribal communities at 
all levels. 

The Ib River Dam project, planned a long time back in Jharsuguda 
district, is likely to displace 50 villages with between 80,000 and 1,00,000 
tribals from Subdega and Balisankra blocks where 85 to 90 per cent of the 
population is made up of tribals. 

Of course the authorities have in every instance made extensive 
promises of assistance, resettlement and rehabilitation of the project- 
affected people. These promises have not been kept. In the cases of 
Rourkela Steel Plant, Nalco, Hirakud, Indravati and Rengali dam project, 
the people who had lost their homes to the projects have yet to be settled. 
The credibility of the authorities is totally destroyed. 

According to a study, more than a lakh families have so far been 
_ displaced by different irrigation and hydro power projects in Orissa. 

Judging from the ongoing development projects in the state, five lakh more 
people are expected to be affected during the first decade of this century. 
And most of them are tribals. 


(continued on page 64) 
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Editorial 


The visit of American President George Bush was marked by mass 
protests that engaged many hundreds of thousands of people. Noteworthy 
was the participation of many different sections of society, under many 
different banners. Both the parliamentary and extra-parliamentary left 
organised black flag marches and demonstrations. Effigies of George Bush 
were burned at Mumbai, Kochi, Patna, Bhopal, Jaipur, Delhi, Kolkata and 
other places. A Committee consisting of the Left, the Samajwadi Party, the 
Janata Dal (Secular) and the Indian Justice Party said in a joint statement. 
“We emphatically oppose the forthcoming visit... President Bush is the 
topmost official“of U.S. imperialism, leading enemy of the sovereignty of 
nations and the peoples of the world today. He is the leader of the 
imperialist quest at neo-colonial world domination. He is certainly not 
welcome in India...” 

The Imperial Triumphal Procession of Bush through India could not, as 
well, but be a spark to the communalist tinderbox. After the images all 
have seen from the U.S. prisons of Iraq, of the shooting of a wounded 
prisoner in a Mosque, and the many other unforgettable incidents of the 
U.S. crusade for democracy and petroleum, it was not surprising that the 
Muslim community would deeply resent the Bush visit. And a vast section 
of the Muslim population, beyond any recent precedent, took part in the 
protests. It can come as no surprise that certain fascist communalist forces 
would retaliate, and we have seen the tragic results already in Lucknow 
and Varanasi. 

Indian communists have a major educational task before them. The 
slogans of the protests were firmly focused on an anti-imperialist message, 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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The Millennium Development Goals 
_ A Critique from the South 
SAMIR AMIN 


In September 2000, at the United Nations Millennium Summit, the 
191 member countries in the United Nations agreed to a set of eight 
Millennium Development Goals for the world’s poor nations. These goals, 
targeted for fulfillment by 2015, have since become the fulcrum for public 
policy discussions and actions’ concerning economic and social 
development. Meetings and conferences on the goals under the auspices 
of the United Nations and the governing bodies of member’ countries 
have been held regularly since 2001, most recently at the 2005 
Millennium+5 Summit. The aim of these meetings and conferences has 
been to reiterate the goals and to reaffirm the commitment of countries 
to them, as well as to assess the extent to which progress has been 
made toward their fulfillment. Most of the Millennium Development 
Goals may seem at first sight unobjectionable.. Nevertheless, they were 
not the result of an initiative from the South itself, but were pushed | 

. primarily by the triad (the United States, Europe, and Japan), and were 
co-sponsored by the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. All of this 

` has raised the question of whether they are mainly ideological cover (or 
worse) for neoliberal initiatives. Samir Amin’s systematic and revealing 
critique of the Millennium Development Goals is therefore of the utmost 
significance. The goals themselves are appended to this article. The 
declaration adopted by the general assembly is available at http:// 
www.un.org/millennium/declaration/Ares552e.pdf.—Ed. 


The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) were adopted by 
acclamation in September 2000 by a resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly called “United Natioris Millennium Declaration.” This 
procedural innovation, called “consensus,” stands in stark contrast to 


Samir Amin is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Senegal. His recent 
books include Obsolescent Capitalism: Contemporary Politics and Global Disorder 
(Zed Books, 2004) and The Liberal Virus: Permanent War and the Americanization 
of the World (Monthly Review Press, 2004). 

James H. Membrez translated the essay from the French. 
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-UN tradition, which. always required that texts of this sort be carefully 

Taed. ‘and discussed at .great Jength in committees. This ingly 
reflects a change in the international balance of power. The United States 
and its European and Japanese allies are now able to exert hegemony 
over a domesticated-UN. In fact, Ted Gordon, well-kriown consultant for 
the CIA, drafted the millennium goals! 

The claim is made that the MDGs follow up on the conclusions 
reached in the cycle of summits organized in the 1990s. That’s going a 
bit too far. The preparatory meetings to these summits had tried 
something new by organizing assemblies of so-called civil society 
representatives parallel to the official conferences where only state 
representatives were seated. Although things had been’ organized to 
reserve the best places for the charitable NGO’s, which are beneficiaries 
of financial support from large foundations and states, and largely to 
exclude popular organizations fighting for social and democratic progress 


(authentic popular organizations are always poor by definition), the voices- 


of the latter were sometimes heard. In the official conferences themselves, 
the points of view of the triad and of the South often diverged. It is 
often forgotten that the triad’s proposals were rejected in Seattle not 
only in the streets, but also by states from the South. It is also 
important to remember that the reconstruction (or at least the’ first signs 
of reconstruction) of a group (if not a front) of the South took place at 
Doha. All of these divergences were smoothed away by the supposed 


synthesis of the MDGs. Instead of forming a genuine committee for the’ 


purpose of discussing thé document, a’ draft was prepared in the 


backroom of somé obscure agency. The only common denominator is’ 


limited to the expression of the pious hope of reducing’ poverty. In what 
‘follows, I will examine how these goals are formulated’ and the 
conditions required to reach them. 


- The Official Millennium ‘Development’ Goals 


Bight sets of goals. were defined for the next fifteen years (2000- 15). 
The accomplishment of each of the targets that specifically define them 
is based on measurable indicators, generally altogether acceptable in 
themselves. 

Each of these goals is certainly commendable (who would disapprove 
of reducing poverty or improving health2). Nevertheless, their definition 
is. often extremely vague. Moreover, debates. -concerning the conditions 
required to reach the goals are often dispensed with. Ít is “assumed 
without question that: liberalism — ‘is pereny Ppa with the 
achievement of the goals: . 


Goal 1: Reduce extreme poverty and ‘hunger by half. 


This is nothing but an empty incantation as long-as the elites that 
generate poverty are not ‘analyzed and: denounced:.and: alternatives 


t 
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proposed: 
‘Goal 2: Achieve universal primary education. 


UNESCO devoted itself to this goal beginning in 1960, ee to 
achieve it in ten years. Progress was made during the two decades that 
followed, but ground has been lost: since: The almost obvious relationship 
between this lost ground, the reduction in public, expenditures, and the 
privatization of education is not examined in fact nor in theory. 


Goal 3: Promote gender equality and empower women. 


The equality in question is reduced to access to education and: the 
empowerment, is measured: by the proportion of wage-earning women. 
The neoconservative Christian fundamentalists of the United States, 
Poland and elsewhere, the Muslims:of Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and other 
countries, and the fundamentalist’ Hindus agree on eliminating any 
reference to. the rights of women and the family. Without discussion, 
declarations on this question are only empty, talk. 


Goals 4, 5, and 6: (Concerning health) reduce infant riiortality by 
' two-thirds and maternal mortality by three-fourths; stop - the 
spread of pandemic diseases (AIDS; malaria, tuberculosis). 


The means implemented in these areas are assumed to be completely 
compatible with extreme privatization and total respect for the 
“intellectual property rights” of the transnational corporations , and, 
curiously enough, are recommended in Goal 8 concerning the supposed 
partnership between North and.Southh 9. 7 0 psa Roae egies 


Goal 7: Ensure environmental sustainability. 


A. general principle is asserted (“to integrate the principles -of 
sustainable development” into national and global policies), but no 
definite content is made explicit. Moreover, any mention of the refusal of 
the United States to promote conditions necessary for environmental 
protection (i.e., their rejection of the Kyoto Protocol) is ‘carefully avoided. 

It is presupposed, then, that the rationality of capitalist economic 
stratégy is’ compatible with . the requirements: of “sustainable 
development.” That is obviously not the case since capitalist strategy is 
founded on the concept of the rapid discounting of economic time (with 
the timespan governing investment decisions never exceeding a few years 
at maximum), while the questions raised here relate to the long term. 
The specific goals are thus in fact reduced to nothing much: reduce by 
half the population having no access to clean water, improve living 
conditions in the slums—two ordinary goals of simple public health. 

The criteria for measuring the results (CO; emissions, change in the 
ozone. layer) undoubtedly make it possible to monitor the degradation of 
the environment, but certainly not to curb it. Note the strange timidity 
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of the writers concerning biodiversity (there is no question of infringing 
on the greater rights of. the transnationals!): they propose only “to 
observe” the evolution of land areas protected from the destruction of 
biodiversity! But above al] not to stop it! 


Goal 8: Develop.a global partnership for development. . 


The writers straightaway establish an equivalence between this’ 
“partnership” and the principles of liberalism: by declaring that the 
objective is to establish an open, multilateral commercial and financial 
system! The partnership thus becomes synonymous with submission to 
the demands of the imperialist powers. Progress in access to the market 
is measured by the share of exports in the GDP (an increase in this ratio 
is thus synonymous with progress regardless of the social. price!), 
progress in the conditions of nondiscrimination by the’ reduction in 
subsidies. 

To carry out this “liberal partnership” would require, in the end, 
nothing more than the fight against poverty (the only’ “social” goal 
allowed): To this is, added, ‘like hair in soup, “good governance,” a 
phrase ‘favored by-the U.S. ‘establishment. that is-never defined and is 
taken up uncritically by the Europeans and the institutions of the global 
system (UN, World Bank, etc.). 

Many targets are added to this completely contradictory text, which 
fill in its gaps and offer recommendations. I am singling out five of them 
for further examination: 


Enhanced debt relief for heavily indebted poor countries. 


In fact, the program implemented in this regard for the ‘heavily 
indebted poor countries imposes a genuinely colonial tutelage on them. 
That the governments of the countries in question have internalized the 
abandonment of their sovereignty changes nothing. Indeed, in the past, 
heads of state had sometimes abdicated in the face of colonization. But 
such abdication had never been accepted as legitimate by the peoples 
involved. 


Deal comprehensively with developing countries’ debt problems 
through national and international measures to make debt 
sustainable in the long term. . 


This .exhortation is not accompanied by any further information 
concerning what is to follow (international negotiations? within what 
framework?) or the principles on which such a measure should be 
founded. However, certain reasonable things can be said on the subject, 
such as the necessity for an audit that makes it possible to classify ‘the 
debts (immoral, illegal, acceptable...) and an elaboration of legislation 
that makes it possible to define for the future the legal conditions of 
debts and the creation of courts charged with deciding the law in ‘this 
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area. It is perfectly obvious that all of this is ignored by the writers of 
the MDGs! 


In cooperation with pharmaceutical companies, provide: access w 
affordable essential drugs in developing countries. E ; 


` The significance of the generous intention to provide access to drugs 
is immediately nullified by the specification that this would be “in 
cooperation with the pharmaceutical industry,” precisely those who 
prohibit anyone from calling their abusive monopoly into question! 


In cooperation with the private sector, make available the benefits 
of new technologies—especially information and communications 
` technologies. 


Here again an intention is subjected to a condition that empties it of 
any meaning—‘ ‘in cooperation with the private sector”! 


More generous official development assistance for countries 
committed to poverty reduction. Í 


Is there a better comedy. than this proposal, endlessly repeated for 
the last fifty years by those who are responsible for implementing it and 
yet never do it? 


‘The Real Goals of Dominant Capital 


A critical examination of the formulation of the goals as well as the 
definition of the means that would be required to implement them can 
only lead to the conclusion that the MDGs cannot be taken seriously. A 
litany of pious hopes commits no one. And when the expression of these 
pious hopes is accompanied by conditions that essentially eliminate the 
possibility of their becoming reality, the question must be asked: are not 
the authors of the document actually pursuing other priorities that have 

‘nothing to do with “poverty reduction” and all the rest? In this case, 
should the exercise not be described as pure hypocrisy, as pulling the 
wool over the eyes of those who are being forced to accept the dictates 
of liberalism in the service of the quite particular and exclusive interests 
of dominant globalized capital? 

Besides, the MDGs cannot truly be taken seriously by their promoters 
in the imperialist triad, which implements them only when it is 
convenient and ignores them otherwise, nor by states in the South that, 
not wanting to take any risks at the present time, refrain from formally 
rejecting the proposals. In another time, a text of this type would not 
have been adopted and the states of the South would have, at least, 
imposed a compromise. 

The MDGs are part of a series of discourses that are intended to 
legitimize the policies and practices implemented .by dominant capital 
and those who support it, i.e., in the first place the governments of the 
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triad countries, and secondarily governments in the South. The real 
goals, openly recognized as such, are: 

1. Extreme privatization, aimed. at opening new fields for, the 
expansion of capital.. Such -privatization calls into question the existence 
of national] state property, which should be liquidated on open markets, 
by foreign capital among others. Beyond ‘that, privatization: aims at 
eliminating public services, particularly in.éducation and health. Here, 
the ideas developed in the MDGs concerning the elimination of. illiteracy 
and the improvement of health lose all credibility. The privatization of 
property and access to important natural resources, in particular 
petroleum and water,. facilitates the pillage of these resources for the 
wastefulness of the triad, reducing thé discourse’ of sustainable 
development to pure, empty rhetoric. ie! 

2. The generalization of the private appropriation of agricultural 
land. Just as with agricultural and food products, land, too, must be 
subjected to the general law of the market. This general offensive aims at 
nothing less than extending the policy of “enclosures” (referring to the 
“enclosures” implemented in England in the ‘sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries and then extended to the rest of Europe in the nineteenth) to 
the entire world. Its success would -lead to the destruction of the 
peasant societies that make up nearly half of humanity. This-destruction, 
now underway (and liberalism would like to see the tempo accelerated), 
is already the major cause of pauperization’ in the third world, which 
results in emigration from the countryside to the urban slums. But that 
is of little importance, since the minority of so-called modernized rural 
producers who will survive the massacre, and be subjected to the 
demands of agribusiness, will produce the superprofits that the latter 
aspires to capture. Nothing else matters. 

3. Commercial “opening” within -a. context of maximum 
deregulation. This is a way of lifting all obstacles to the expansion of a 
trade that is as unequal as it can possibly be in conditions characterized 
by a polarized world development and a growing concentration of power 
in the hands of the transnationals that control the trade in raw materials 
and agricultural products. The example of coffee illustrates the disastrous 
social effects of this systematic choice. Twenty years ago, all coffee 
producers were paid nine billion dollars and all the consumers paid out 
twenty billion for this same coffee. Today these two figures are 
respectively six and thirty billion. The gap between them is the gigantic 

‘profit margin captured by a handful of oligopolistic intermediaries. It 
goes’ without saying that in these conditions campaigns in favor of so- 
called fair trade, even when their promoters are moved by the most 
impeccable moral intentions, are not up to the challenge. The correction 
of these deteriorating terms of trade for the producers.can only be 
obtained by the political intervention of government authorities—both 
national legislation and international negotiations and legislation. 
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4. The equally uncontrolled opening up of capital movement. The 
fallacious pretext advanced is. that deregulation would make it possible 
to attract foreign capital. Yet it is well known that China, which attracts 
more of this capital than other countries, has maintained a tighter 
control over foreign enterprises. Elsewhere, direct foreign investments 
‘are targeted at little more than pillaging natural resources. In. fact, the 
IMF imposed the opening of “capital accounts” in order to facilitate the 
indebtedness of the United States, allow speculative capital to engage in 
pillaging raids, and subject the currencies of the South to systematic 
undervaluation. This undervaluation, in‘ turn, makes it possible for local 
assets in ‘these countries to be purchased. for next to nothing, to the 
evident advantage of the transnational ‘corporations: 

5. States are forbidden in principle from interfering in economic 
affairs. Internally, the state is reduced to narrow police functions. 
Internationally, it is reduced to guaranteeing debt service, as the first 
(and almost exclusive!) priority in public expenditures. The debt is 
hardly anything more than a particularly Prititive form of exploitation 
and pillage. 

' This model is presented as being without an alternative because it is 

imposed by the “objective” requirements: of globalization, which negate 
the power of national states. In reality, the causal relation is just the 
reverse: this particular form (among other possible ones) of globalization 
is allotted the objective of destroying the ability of nations and states ‘to 
resist the expansion of transnational capital. 

That is why all these principles, openly adopted by the writers of the 
MDGs, can only produce what I have elsewhere described as apartheid 
on a world scale, reproducing and deepening global polarization. As a 
counterpoint, the restoration of a margin of autonomy for states and the 
recognition: of the legitimacy of state intervention (the definition even of 
democracy) within a multipolar perspective are the inescapable conditions 
required to attain the social objectives proclaimed by the MDGs. 

In fact, then, the social goals proclaimed by the MDGs do not 
constitute. the real goals of the whole exercise. Their supposedly 
democratic packaging must, in turn, be subject to a legitimate doubt. No 
democracy can possibly take root if it does not support social progress, 
but, instead, is associated with social regression. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why the vapid term “governance” is served up as an 
accompaniment to the empty rhetoric of the MDGs. i 

The writers of the document appear to have paid no attention to the 
facts. In the course of three decades following the Second World War, 

-the highest rate of growth known in history took place, along with full 
employment and notable upward socia] movement and, if not always a 
reduction in inequality, the stabilization of structures aimed at more 
equitable income distribution. But it appears that because the systems in 
existence at that time regulated markets, these procedures were 
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“irrational” and their results “bad.” In the course of the.following three 
decades, accompanying the welcome: deregulation, there has been a 
collapse of growth, a breathtaking increase in unemployment, 
precariousness, and other manifestations of pauperization, and mounting 
inequalities. Yet it appears that this system is nevertheless better and 
more rational. That is undoubtedly because in the preceding systems the 
rate of return for capital was in the range of 4 to 8 percent and since 
then it has doubled, moving to between 8 and 16 percent. 


The New Doctrinaire Liberalism 


The central question concerns the concept of development maintained, 
explicitly or implicitly, in the Millennium Development Goals. It can be 
formulated in this way: In the’ successive globalized economic and 
political systems of modern times, who was forced to adjust to whom? 
The subjects in question can be class or social groups, regions or 
nations. 

In capitalist logic founded on private property, it is capital (thé firm) 
that commands and employs labor. Workers do not have direct access to 
the means of production, which are not used to their liking. In its global 
expansion, capitalism is polarizing, that is, it is founded on asymmetrical 
adjustment. The peripheries are shaped to serve the model of 
accumulation in the dominant centers. The ideology of capitalism ignores 
the concept of substantive development, for it recognizes only expen 
markets. 

It is significant that the term “development” appeared only after the 
Second World War (during the colonial period, the exploitation of the 
colonies was cynically spoken of), supported by the governments of the 
Asian and African states that arose from national liberation movements. 
In this sense, the 1955 conference of Asian and African states at Bandung 
was the birth place of the project of developing the new third world. It 
was a multidimensional project of modernization: of the economy 
(through industrialization), the society, and the state. This modernization 
project appears within a type of globalization and is not at all an 
invitation to economic and cultural autarky.- But it does imply that in 
this process the North would adjust to the ‘requirements for the 
development of ‘the South, devélopment conceptualized as a “catching 
up.” Globalization in this context is then recognized as having to be the 
result—beyond the conflicts—of negotiations between partners who 
recognize the divergence of their interests. In Latin America, 
desarrollismo proposes an analogous model of development. 

At each of these’ steps, capitalist globalization rests on transnational 
social alliances, without which the models of accumulation in .the 
dominant centers and dominated peripheries could not be reproduced. 
The “colonial” model, challenged after the Second World War, involved 
the management of the societies of the peripheries by local comprador 
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classes of a given. type (merchant intermediaries, large landowners). The 
new model resulting from decolonization involved social reforms that 
deprive the older. comprador classes of their power and substitute 
hegemonic: blocs of a new type (national populist). This model is the 
basis of the siuccesses (not the failures!) of the economic and social 
transformation of the third world in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. But, it 
was always fought—with violence—by the powers of the imperialist.triad. 
The turnaround in the political conjuncture beginning in; the 1980s 
brought us back to former times, before. development, which; has, in 
effect, been’ shown the door. It is significant that:the.new-Janguage of 
the dominant economics even abandons this.term and. substitutes 
“structural adjustment,” i.e., adjustment of the societies and economies 
of the South to the requirements of the pursuit of accumulation in the 
North. Simultaneously, this turnaround in-the balance of power to the 
benefit of capital appears everywhere—in the North as well as the 
South—as a strengthening of the subjection of labor to capital. The new 
doctrinaire liberalism acknowledges only expanding markets, not the 
deliberate political transformation of social and economic structures. 
Although imposed on the societies of the South: with extreme 
brutality, the new model (neocolonial some say, but the term is poor—it 
is really a question of “paleo-colonial” thought) had to be.clothed in a 
discourse. that gives it the appearance. of legitimacy. It was necessary to 
reintroduce the word “development” (as in the Millennium Development - 
Goals) but empty it of all meaning. This was done by reducing it to the 
fight against poverty.and for good governance. ae, 
A series of documents prepared this revision in the meaning of words. 
The agencies-set up to manage the rest of the world (85 percent of the 
earth’s population, the dominated peripheries) by collective imperialism 
(the triad) here fulfilled the functions expected of them. The World Bank 
(which T call the Ministry of Propaganda: for the.G7) produced, in this 
spirit, distressing documents called Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers 
(PRSP). The IMF (the triad’s collective colonial monetary authority) 
imposed the priority of debt service, the debt itself being the means of 
imposing structural adjustment. The WTO, far from being an institution 
responsible for managing world trade, is devoted to the objective of 
shaping the productive systems of the peripheries to: the needs of the 
commercial expansion’ of the North, that is, to operate like a collective 
ministry ‘of colonies. The European Union —lined up with the general 
offensive of the imperialist triad—integrates the relations between the 
EU and the African, Caribbean and Pacific Group of States (ACP) within 
this same context, pursued literally in the convention for the 
development of the ACP. 
It could be asked why the governments of the countries of the South 
have subscribed to all of these commandments drafted in the imperialist 
centers. The response, in general terms, is that we should look to the 
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social hegemonic blocs mentioned above that make. possible the 
reproduction of asymmetric globalization. There is a new comprador 
class in the countries of the’ periphery that actually derives its existence 
from the new model of globalized liberalism. This comprador class 
" participates in the new government arrangements that followed the 
erosion of the national populist models inspired by Bandung. 

To be more precise, it is possible to distinguish, among the reasons 
that led the South to “rally to liberalism.” There are those that are 
probably unique to so-called emerging countries (China in the first 
place). In these countries, the current governments live on illusions: they 
think about “catching up” (through strong growth) while they are 
constructed as the industrialized peripheries of tomorrow, and 
dominated by the new monopolies on the basis of which the imperialist 
centers reproduce their domination (monopolies of technology, access to 
the planet’s natural resources, and weapons of mass destruction). . They 
think of building a “strong and independent nation,” but in that 
connection must ignore that the United States prepares “preventative 
wars” against them that will not allow them this opportunity. History 
will undoubtedly be given the responsibility to dissipate these illusions. 

Here I will place more emphasis on the rationales offered with respect 
to the most -vulnerable: peripheral regions, . Africa in particular. The 
discourse developed in this regard by dominant thought is well known: 
Africa is marginalized in the new globalization. This is by its own fault, 
having sunk into an excessive nationalism during the Bandung period. It 
can only get out of this difficult situation if it accepts being “more 
integrated” into globalization. by a totally uncontrolled opening that will 
allow foreign capital to “develop” it. The. miseries associated with this 
‘option, for which there is no alternative, will only be “transitory” and . 
can be attenuated by programs that “fight against poverty.” This option 
will require, moréover,.democratic political management called “good 
governance.” - 

This discourse. abounds in goneradiccans and inadequacies. Africa is 
no less integrated into globalization than other regions, but it was and 
is differently integrated. The forms ‘of the new proposed integration, 
based on agro-mineral specialization, -are not new but are, .on the 
contrary, a return to the old (paleo-colonial). These forms .can only 
accentuate the pauperization: and exclusión of huge masses of the 
population, in particular the ‘peasants. . But simultaneously . and 
independently, they’ facilitate the pillage of the-continent’s natural 
resources (petroleum, minerals, and wood), which is. probably the 
principal objective of large transriational capital in Africa. Foreign direct 
investments will come to Africa for nothing else. 

The responsibility of the current government teams—and behind them 
the new comprador classes—should not be excused. But that does not 
absolve the dominant forces in the imperialist centers of the global 
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system from responsibility either. : 
The New Partnership for Africas Development (NEPAD) is 
undoubtedly part of the new libera] thinking, but not with any great 
conviction it seems. It should be remembered that originally behind this 
initiative was the justified refusal of the racist “afro-pessimist” discourse 
and the proclamation by Thabo Mbeki in 1998 that “Africans should and 
can appropriate modernity,” a way. of-indicating the renaissance of Africa 
that he called for.. But Mbeki rushed into the same discourse of 
specifying that that. appropriation should be done “in cooperation with 
the developed countries,” ignoring, or pretending to ignore, that that has 
never been the case up to now. NEPAD even includes in its title the term 
“partnership,” commonly used for a long time by the European Union 
and ‘adopted, in’.turn, by the Millennium discourse of the United 
Nations. ` : aa $ ; Dag fa Pie 
‘In its content, NEPAD’s founding document, New.. Partnership for 
Africa’s Development (NEPAD) is not, in faét, very coherent.* It identifies 
the bottlenecks that- block development in Africa, which it identifies in 
all aspects of reality (infrastructure and energy, education and health, 
family agriculture.:and ‘environment, and modern technologies, notably 
computer technology), giving the impression that it takes into 
consideration the hostile practices of world trade. But at the same time, 
the document lines up with dominant liberal thought: it abandons ,the 
centrality of industry that the Lagos Plan had, in its time and with good 
reason, taken as the axis of development for this least industrialized of 
the earth’s continents. It adheres to an agro-mineral model of growth 
(paleo-colonial), and it adopts the discourse on the reduction of poverty. 
Unquestionably even more serious, the NEPAD document lines up 
with liberal thought on the discourse of “good governance.” This is a 
concept that is useful as a way to dissociate democratic progress from 
social progress, to deny their equal importance and inextricable 
connection with one another, and to reduce democracy to good 
management subjected to the demands of private capital, an “apolitical” 
management by ah ‘anodyne civil society, :inspired by the mediocre 
ideology of the United States. This discourse comes at the very moment 
when the interruption in the construction of the state (begun in the 
Bandung period) imposed by structural] adjustment has created, not 
conditions for-a democratic advance but, instead, conditions for the shift 
towards the primacy of ethnic and religious identities (para-ethnic and 
para-religious, in fact) that are manipulated by local mafias, benefit 
external supporters, and often degenerate into atrocious “civil wars” (in 
fact conflicts between warlords). As Betnard Founou-Tchuigoua argues, it 
is less a question of a North-South partnership (here EU/ACP) than a 


* The NEPAD framework document was adopted by the 37th Summit of the 
Organization of African Unity in July 200] at Lusaka, Zambia and is available at http:// 
www.nepad.org/2005/files/inbrief.php. 
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new phase in asymmetrical structural adjustment. 

The NEPAD document’s: exposition, its hesitations or anodyne 
character, acquires its meaning in this context. For example, the wish to 
alleviate the debt is expressed, but this is done precisely because the 
debt has fulfilled its function of imposing structural adjustment. NEPAD 
also proposes an “integrated” (Pan-African) development, ‘just like the 
EU, giving its preference to arrangements with regional African groups. 
But, inthe end, this document remains, as far as its proposals on trade, 
capital transfers, technology, ` and patents: are concerned, aligned with 
liberal dogmas. , 

I will say in conclusion that a -system’ of this type ‘hardly has any 
future. Neither the MDGs"flor NEPAD will make it possible to attenuate 
the seriousness of ‘the problems and curb the resulting ‘processes of 
political and social involution.. The legitimacy of governments has 
disappeared. Thus conditions are ripe for the emergence of-other social 
hegemonies that make possible a revival of development conceived as it 
should be: the indissociable combination of social progress, democratic 
advancement, and the affirmation of national independence within. a 
negotiated multipolar globalization. The possibility of these new social 
hegemonies is already visible on the horizon. I bet that: at the end of 
2015, no ‘one will propose a balance sheet of the achievements of the 
MDGs or' NEPAD, which will have been long forgotten. 


“The democratic petty bourgeois, far from wanting to transform the 
whole society in the interests of the revolutionary proletarians,. only 
aspire to make the existing society as tolerable for themselves, as 
possible. ... The rule of capital is to be further counteracted, partly by a 
curtailment of the right of inheritance, and partly by the. transference of 
as much employment as possible to the state. As far as the workers are 
concerned one thing, above all, is definite: they are to remain wage 
labourers as before. However, the democratic. petty bourgeois want-better 
wages and eel for the workers; in shor, mey hope to bribe the 
workers .. 
Address to the Central Committee of the Communist League 
ei ; ‘Marx & Engels, 1850 
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Appendix: The UN Millennium Development Goals: 
Goal 1: Eradicate Extreme Hunger and Poverty 
*Reduce by half the proportion of people living on less than a deilat a 
day 
*Reduce by half the proportion of people who suffer from hunger 
Goal 2: Achieve Universal Primary Education 
*Ensure that all boys and girls complete a full course of primary 
schooling : mi , 
Goal 3: Promote Gender Equality and Empower Women: ; F 
¢Eliminate gender disparity in primary and secondary education 
preferably by 2005, and at all levels by 2015 
Goal 4: Reduce Child Mortality l 
*Reduce by two-thirds the mortality rate among children under five 
Goal 5: Improve Maternal Health i. 
‘Reduce by three quarters the maternal mortality ratio 
z Goal 6: Combat’ HIV/AIDS, Malaria and” other, diseases*” A 
“egalt iid begin” fo" reverse’ thé“ spread- of HIV/AIDS- --- eae ee a 
¢Halt and begin to reverse the incidence “of: malaria and other „major 
diseases : 
Goal 7: Ensure Environmental Substainability A EES 
‘Integrate the principles of sustainable development into country 
policies and programmes; reverse loss of environmental resources 
*Reduce by half the proportion of people without sustainable access to 
safe drinking water 
*Achieve significant improvement in lives of at least 100 million slum 
l dwellers, by 2020 
Goal 8: Develop a Global Partnership for Development with developing 
countries, develop and implement strategies for decent and productive 
work for youth 
¢Develop further an open trading and financial system that is rule- 
based, predictable and non-discriminatory, includes a commitment to 
good governance, development and poverty reduction—nationally and 
internationally SRE Pele es 
¢Address the least developed countries’ special needs. This includes 
...tariff- and quota-free access for their exports; enhanced debt relief for 
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heavily indebted poor countries; cancellation of official bilateral debt: 
and more generous official development assistance for countries 
committed to poverty reduction 

*Address the special needs of landlocked and small island developing 
States 

*Deal comprehensively with developing countries’ debt problems 
through national and international measures to make debt sustainable 
„in the long term 

‘In cooperation with the developing countries, develop decent and 
productive work for youth 

*In cooperation with pharmaceutical companies, provide access to 
affordable essential drugs in developing countries 

‘In cooperation with the private sector, make available the benefits of 
new  technologies—especially information and’ communications 
technologies 


Source: hetp://www.un.org/millenniumgoals/index.html. 
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Why the United States Promotes. 
India’s Great-Power Ambitions 


RESEARCH UNIT ror POLITICAL ECONOMY (MUMBAI, INDIA) 


‘In March’ 2005, U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice announced 
Washington’s decision to “make India a global power.” No doubt U.S. 
arms manufacturers can now look forward to large contracts from India; 
but this course is ‘dictated by broader strategic considerations. . 

First, the United States is not-worried by India’s ambitions: it knows 
that India is unable to project power across Asia independently. For 
example, - India’s plans for a-rapid-reaction force which could be deployed 
immediately in countries along the rim of the Indian Ocean cannot be 
pursued without fast long-range aircraft with aerial refueling capabilities, 
airborne early warning and command aircraft, attack helicopters, and a 
carrier in addition to the INS Virat. A significant share of this would 
have to be imported from the United. States. Any. drawn-out intervention 
abroad would require even greater infrastructure, which India lacks. (In . 
fact, even the European Union countries are not equipped with the 
infrastructure’ for sustained projection of military force independent of 
the United States. This was demonstrated during the Balkans crisis, 
when.they were forced at last to turn to the United States to intervene.) 

Moreover, given the balance of military strength, India’s attempts to 
project power cannot be sustained in the face of U.S. opposition. Indeed, 
in 2003, then prime minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee reportedly confessed 
that strategic partnership with the United. States was essential to his 
twenty-year program to attain great-power status; “otherwise India’s 
ability to project power and influence abroad anywhere would be greatly 
compromised.” EA 

The second reason for the United States to promote Indian ambitions 
is that it suits U.S. interests to do so. This is spelled out with brutal 
candor in at least three important U.S. sources. 

The first is a report commissioned by the U.S. Department of Defense 
in October 2002, titled The Indo-U.S. Military Relationship: Expectations 


The Research Unit for Political Economy, based in Mumbai, India, publishes the 


journal, Aspects of India’s Economy, and a range of research publications in English 
and Hindi. 

This essay is adapted from Aspects of India’s Economy, no. 41 (December 2005), 
and-a fully documented version is available at http://www.rupe-india.org/41/ 
order. html. i 
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and Perceptions. The report is based on interviews with forty-two key 
Americans, including twenty-three active military officers, fifteen 
government officials, and four others; as well as with ten active Indian 
military officers, five Indian government officials; several members of the 
National Security Council, and outside experts. advising the Indian 
government. The :second: source is the writings’ of Ashley J. Tellis, a 
former aide to Robert Blackwill] during 2001-03 when Blackwill was 
ambassador to, India; he is considered at the moment a key U.S. policy 
analyst on India. The third source is the October 2005 study by Stephen 
Blank of the Strategic Studies Institute of the U.S. Army War College, 
Natural Allies?: Regional Security in Asia and Brospects for Indo- 
American ‘Strategic Cooperation. i 


Context: U.S. Strategic Perspective Guin - 


The context for these studies is the situation of U.S. imperialism 
today and its current strategic perspective worldwide.. We have written 
about this in Behind the Invasion of Iraq (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 2003) and hence will merely summarize that argument here. 

On the face of it, it would appear that after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, the United States faces io serious challenge to its global 
hegemony. Its military expenditures are half of world military spending; 
around 3.5 times the total of the remaining members of the UN Security . 
Council (China, Russia, Britain, and France); and double the total of the 
world’s next six’ ‘largest spenders (Russia, France, - Japan, Germany, 
Britain, and China—even taking China’s actual military expenditure to be 
double the official figure). The United States is the only country with 
the infrastructure and forces to project military force over long distances, 
and thus to fight sustained wars abroad, as it is doing in Iraq- and 
Afghanistan at present.-(Countries such as France and Britain are able to 
mount relatively small intervention forces to carry out operations against 
second-rate forces in, say, Africa.) 

Yet it is economic power that ultimately sustains military power, and 
U.S. power is fragile at its economic, base. The. U.S. share of world 
income has fallen from half in 1950 to 21 percent today; its share of 
manufacturing from 60 percent in 1950 to 25 percent'in 1999; its share of 
the world’s stock of foreign direct investment from 47 percent in 1960 to 
21 percent in 2001. 

‘No doubt the U.S. economy is said to be “doing well.” However, 
U.S. economic growth today is being maintained only by a systematic 
and massive expansion of consumer borrowing and government 
borrowing. An increasing share of goods and services are imported. Thus 
the U.S. current account—the balance of a country’s earnings and its 
expenditures from trade in goods and services, and investment income— 
has been in deficit for two decades, and it is now out of control, 
touching $668 billion in 2004. The figure for 2005 will be much higher. 
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This gap has been covered by borrowing from abroad, making the United 
States by far the world’s largest debtor. 

The giant U.S. current account deficit is funded by soaking up more 
than 70. percent of the world’s savings. Other countries place their 
savings in the United States for three reasons: -the United States is the 
world’s dominant imperialist power; the U.S. dollar is still the leading 
currency for international payments; and many of these countries.want to 
prevent the dollar from declining, since the United States is their main 
export market. 

However, this game cannot continue endlessly, as the debt would 
have to be serviced by larger and larger shares of the U.S. national 
income in the future. International investors and central banks are aware 
of this, and they are contemplating shifting their investments elsewhere. 
If this were to happen, the U.S. dollar would fall, U.S.“interest rates 
would rise, and the U.S. economy would be in dangér of éollapse. 

The U.S. military plays a key role in staving off this eventuality. It 
protects the United States’ status as the dominant imperialist power 
worldwide and hence safe harbor for the world’s capital. It ensures (for 
example, by the invasion of Iraq and the threatened ‘invasion of other 
countries) that the bulk of the world’s oil trade continues to be carried 
out in U.S. dollars. It maintains physical control of much of the world’s 
crucial resources (such as oil) as well as of trade routes—trump cards to 
be used against potential rivals for hegemony.: It can also challenge 
potential rivals in an arms race such that it can undermine: their 
economies. 

However, U.S. military power too is increasingly vulnerable. First, it 
must cover the whole globe and check resistance anywhere, for its 
Supremacy rests precisely onthe inability of any power to defy it; it is in 
a state of permanent war. Indeed, precisely because it. intervenes 
everywhere to protect its supremacy, it is the number one target of anti- 
imperialist forces around the world. , 

Second, while the U.S. military is well-equipped to knock down 
conventional standing armies, it has a poor record against guerrilla 
resistance and popular upsurges. The earlier liberation of Vietnam and 
the current Iraqi resistance have proved this amply. (In such cases its 
only hope lies in the manipulation of ethnic tensions.) 

Third, one of the legacies of the great Vietnamese struggle is that the 
U.S. ruling classes now fear the domestic political consequences of large 
military casualties and of military conscription. Thus the U.S. armed 
forces are much smaller than would be required by its global hegemony. 
The United States may indeed finally institute conscription, but it would 
have to pay a heavy political price internally for doing so. 


New U.S. ‘Global Defense Posture’ 
It is in order to maintain its hegemony over diverse and shifting 
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potential perce that the United States has set up a vast network of 
military bases. The proliferation of new bases has spread U.S. forces 
even thinner. In 2003 the Pentagon announced a new basing policy, 
whereby it would close down 35 percent of the large Cold War-era bases 
(geared to war with the Soviet Union) and shift troops to a large number 
of small bases along what it calls the “arc of instability” in West Asia 
and Central Asia. These “lily-pad” bases (forward operating, sites) would 
have minimal permanent facilities and limited permanent ‘detachments, 
and they would serve mobile forces dispatched from the United States 
as required. 

This new “global defense posture” is related to the new requirements 
of U.S. global hegemony: 


“During the Cold War we had a strong sense that we knew where 
the major risks and fights were going to be, so we could deploy 
people right there,” Douglas Feith, the undersecretary of defense 
for policy, said...“We’re operating now in a completely different 
concept....We need to be able to do that whole range of military 
operations (from combat to peacekeeping) anywhere in the world 
pretty quickly.” The Pentagon is seeking maximum flexibility in 
the decades ahead in responding to terrorism and other potential - 
threats, including those to oil supplies. So the military wants a 
range of basing and access agreements with as many countries as 
possible and in as many regions as it can. 


Apart from main operating bases and “lily pads,” there will be even 
more skeletal sites, called “cooperative security locations.” With little or 
no permanent U.S. presence, these may be maintained by “contractor or 
host nation personnel.” The United States wants.a free hand. to use these 
sites as it wishes: - 

` Feith said the Pentagon wants to avoid the kind of environmental 

or political constraints that have limited U.S. military training and 

deployment options in Europe in recent years: “If countries are 

going to subject us to the kinds of restrictions that may mean 
we’re not going to be able to fulfill the purpose of having troops 
deployed there, then were going to have to think whether to have ` 
troops deployed there,” Feith said. - : 


The Need for Indian Bases and Training Facilities 
The U.S. War College study, which draws on discussions its author 
had with representatives of different military services at es U.S. Pacific 
Command, states bluntly: 
We need tangible Indian support because our strategic interests | 
and objectives are global, while the military and other means at ` 
our disposal to pursue them are not keeping pace....American force 
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posture remains dangerously thin in the arc—many thousand miles 
long—between Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean and Okinawa and 
Guam in the Pacific... 


The United States’ Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) of 2001 ae 


Distances in the Asian theater are vast, and the density of U.S. 
` basing and en route infrastructure is lower than in other critical 
_regions. Moreover, the U.S. has less assurance of access to 

_. facilities in the Asia-Pacific region than in other regions. The QDR, 

. . therefore, identifies the TERU of securing additional access and 

infrastructurè agreements... 


American officers, says MacDonald, 


are candid in their plans to eventually seek access to maa bases 
„and military infrastructure, India’s strategic location in the centre 


asserted the need for more forces and bases in Asia “due to the 
expansion of threats there across the spectrum of conflict.” Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Peter Brookes told Congress in 2002 that 


of Asia, astride the. frequently traveled Sea Lanes of © 


. Communication (SLOC) linking the Middle East and East Asia, 
makes India particularly attractive to the US military. 


U.S. lieutenant generals-told MacDonald that access to bases in India 


would enable the U.S. military “to be able to touch the rest of the 
world” and to “resporid ‘rapidly td’ regional- crises.” Moreover, in ‘case 
U.S. relations with traditional allies (e.g., Japan, South Korea, and Saudi 
Arabia) ever become more acrimonious, or collapse, or in.case U.S. 
access rights to bases:.are restricted, “The. US needs : to .develop 


alternatives in Asia. India is the optimal choice... 


An: American ‘colonel told MacDonald that i j> . 


The US Navy wants a relatively. neutral territory’ on the opposite 
side of the world that can provide ports and’ support for operations 
in. the Middle. East. India not only has a good “infrastructure, the 
Indian Navy has proved that it can fix and fuel US ships. Over 
time, port visits must become a natural event. India is ‘a viable 


i player in supporting all naval missions; including escorting and 


- responding to régional crises. 


India has already provided port facilities for U.S. forces engaged in 


` Despite years of trying to prevent any foreign state from getting 


** near Diego Garcia and Eastern Sri Lanka’s base .and port of 


Trincomalee, India has acted on behalf of the US Navy to secure 
its access to these ports and offered Washington access to its own 
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ports for the GWOT (Global War on Terror). In return, Washington | 
successfully pressured the Tamil Tigers in Sri Lanka to persevere 
in peace talks with the Sri Lankan government....[A]ccess to these 
bases in the Indian Ocean...is extremely valuable for operations 
and missions from the Middle East to Southeast Asia and could 
thus also serve as a check on Chinese naval ambitions in the 
Indian Ocean....Moreover, at the moment, US ships and planes, . 
now enjoy a case-by-case access to Indian bases. 


The September 1 attacks.in the United States, and India’s eager offer 
of its bases for the invasion of Afghanistan, marked a turning: point. 
Before that ‘point, a U.S. Navy ship visited India approximately every 
three years; now, according to U.S. Pacific Command officers, there are 
regular trips. Before September ll, the Indian government would not 
allow U.S. troops with weapons on the ground when responding to the 
Gujarat earthquake. “Today, after September 11, the US military has full 
access,” says MacDonald. ~ 

The United States also wants facilities for training in ‘India; according 
to MacDonald, “India has a variety of landscapes, from . ice-clad 
mountains to deserts, and it would help the Americans because military 
training ranges are shrinking and becoming increasingly controversial in 
the United States.” And for the U.S. Navy, training with the Indian Navy 
is the best way to become “proficient in the Indian Ocean region.” 


Indian Armed Forces to Do the ‘Low-End’ Tasks 


The United States needs not only Indian facilities, but the services of 
the Indian armed forces’ themselves. According to Ashley Tellis, their 
role would be lowly, but useful to the United States: 


in those Asian areas of critical significance ‘to vital US interests ` 
that would warrant the commitment of US resources, including 
force on .a unilateral basis if necessary, India will remain- a 
peripheral actor. But as its capabilities grow, so will. its influence 
even if it is limited. And that influence can help advance shared 
bilateral interests if relations with New Delhi are adroitly 
managed. 


In these critical areas, he writes, “the enormous E N in power 
capabilities and resources between Washington and New Delhi will be so 
stark as to render Indian preferences entirely irrelevant.” Yet even in such 
matters, “Indian power could be dramatically magnified if it were to be 
applied in concert with that of the United States. In such circumstances, 
Indian resources could help to ease US operational burdeñs... 

Moreover, he emphasizes that Indian forces can be E tasks in 
areas/issues which the United States feels are not worth’ its direct 
intervention: 


Indian power wil] be most relevant in those geese and issue- 
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areas lying in the ‘interstices’ of Asian geopolitics....In those areas, 
great power interests are neither obvious nor vital. Consequently, 
their incentives to enforce certain preferred outcomes unilaterally 
are poor. In-such circumstances rising powers like India can make 
a difference because their substantial, though still not dominant, 
capabilities can swing the balance in favor of one coalition or 
another.... : é 
MacDonald suggests Indians could be assigned “low-end operations”: 


[The] US military seeks a competent military partner that can take 
on more responsibility for low-end operations in Asia, such as 
peace-keeping operations, search and- rescue, humanitarian 
assistance, disaster relief and high-value cargo escort, which will’ 
allow the US military to concentrate its resource on high-end 
fighting missions. 


The most immediate candidate-for such “partnership” is the Indian 
Navy. Cooperation between the two navies took off after the September 
U, 2001, incidents in the United States. For six months the Indian Navy 
undertook joint patrols with the U.S. Navy to escort commercial ships. 
and patrol the busy sea lane running from the North Arabian Sea to the 
Malacca Straits. 

That episode set a useful precedent. MacDonald says that “naval 
cooperation represents one of the most promising areas of service-to- 
service cooperation.” For one, “The Indian Navy is the only Indian service 
that is organised to operate: outside of India’s borders.” It would invite 
less political opposition within India; in the words of an American 
admiral, “The Navy may be the easiest service to move forward with 
cooperation because the US Navy leaves no footprints in India. Exercises 
are conducted out of sight, with no US troops on the ground in India.” 

The “New Framework for the U.S.-India Defense Relationship,” 
agreement of June 2005 specifically mentions, among other things, that 
Indian and U.S. militaries would conduct joint and combined exercises 
and exchanges; conduct joint responses to disaster situations; and 
collaborate in multinational operations and “peace-keeping” operations. 
Note that there is no mention of the United Nations; these operations 
will evidently not be carried out even nominally under its banner. This is 
part of the systematic U.S. effort to use disasters and regional conflicts 
as a means to introduce its troops and those of its allies in situations to 
which they earlier had no access. The July 18, 2005, joint statement 
between Manmohan Singh and George Bush speaks of a new “US-India 
Disaster Relief Initiative that builds on the experience of the Tsunami 
core group.” That group, which included India, was later dissolved and 
its efforts were placed under the UN, but the United States nevertheless: 
managed to use the disaster to introduce its troops and equipment into 
Indonesia’s Aceh province and Sri Lanka (in the latter case it sent 1,500 
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Marines and an amphibious assault ship for “humanitarian purposes”). 


yhe . . tet gs . . . j r 
Proliferation Security Initiative: Violation of International Law : 


- The “New Framework” agreement of June 28, 2005, also mentions that 
the United States and India would collaborate “to combat the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction.” In fact, India is set to 
become a part of the U.S.-led Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI), a 
dangerous and illegal development. The PSI is not a treaty or an 
organization, but an informal coordination among a group of states, 
without binding terms or regulations, under the banner of preventing the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). Discarding the 
United Nations route, the PSI calls for the participating states to arrest 
(the term used is to “interdict”) the transport of WMDs, WMD delivery 
systems, and “related materials” to or from states or others who may be 
proliferating them. 

“Delivery systems” presumably n mean missiles and the like; the ‘term 
“related. materials,” however, is so vague that even materials for 
manufacture of fertilizer could be seized on the ground that they could 
be used for making WMDs. During the operation of the sanctions regime 
against Iraq (1991-2003), Iraq was prevented at one point from importing 
pencils on the grounds that they contained graphite, which could be 
used in weapons manufacture. 

At, their own initiative, and without the sanction of international law, 
the PSI. participants may board and search any vessel in their waters or 
even on the high seas (i.e., beyond the territorial waters of any state) 
that is “reasonably suspected , of transporting such cargoes,” and seize 
such cargoes. Even aircraft “reasonably © suspected of carrying such 
cargoes” to or from proliferators of WMDs could be required to land 
and have their cargoes seized. (What would be the consequences if such 
aircraft refused to land? Presumably they could be shot down with their 
alleged cargoes of WMDs.) 

As with the farcical U.S. claim of WMDs in Iraq, which formed the 
U.S. justification for invasion, the PSI’s claims would not be subject to 
the scrutiny of any international body, but could be based’ on U.S. 

“intelligence” (note the phrase “reasonably suspected”). Since in 
international law. such. actions as described above are understood as acts 
of war, India’s joining the PSI could have grave consequences. 

A little over a year ago, when U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
was pressing India to join the PSI, senior Indian officials had expressed 
serious reservations regarding its legality. Now, however, India appears 
on course to become a participant in PSI. At the Seventh Asian Security 
Conference in January 2005, Defence Minister Pranab Mukherjee claimed 
that proliferation of WMDs through the sea lanes was “one of the biggest 
problems, ” and he proposed that “initiatives such as the PSI” would 

“need to be examined in greater detail.” He said that the Indian Navy 
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and Coast Guard could play a significant role in dealing with such 
threats. On May 21, 2005, the Chief of Naval Staff Admiral Arun Prakash 
said that if India were to join the PSI, “India’s status in world affairs 
warrants that we should be one of the core countries.” 

In September 2005, the Indian Navy-carried out its biggest-ever joint 
exercise with the U.S. Navy. Led by aircraft carriers and supplemented 
by guided missile destroyers, frigates, helicopters, spy planes, and fighter 
aircraft, the navies practiced interdiction on the high seas as well as 
visit, board, search, and seizure (VBSS) of vessels. Senior Indian officials 
denied that this was related to the PSI. 


Missile ‘Defense’: An Offensive Alliance with Grave Consequences 


The “New Framework” agreement says that the two countries’ 
militaries shall “expand collaboration relating to missile defense.” This 
harbors profound peril for the Indian people. 

In May 2001, George Bush announced a “new strategic framework” for 
the United States, including that the United States would proceed with 
its plans for “national missile defense” (NMD), that is, a system aimed 
at defending the United States from incoming missiles by knocking them 
-out before they descend toward their targets. Bush announced his 
intention to “move beyond the constraints” of the thirty-year-old An- 
Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. The logic of the ABM Treaty was that i. a 
nuclear-armed country were to achieve an effective defense against other 
countries’ nuclear weapons, it might feel freer to use its own nuclear 
weapons on others, without fear of retaliation. Other powers would 
multiply their missiles to ensure that the sheer number of missiles 
pierced the shield; and thus a dangerous new arms race would begin. 

Bush’s declaration met with widespread criticism. The official China 
Daily said Bush’s plans appeared aimed at establishing “absolute military 
supremacy” in the world. Pursuit of that aim would “break the present 
fragile global security equilibrium” and “trigger a new arms race in the 
international] arena and destroy what has been achieved so far with 
international disarmament efforts.” A Russian foreign ministry 
spokesman said “The US has been unable to give us arguments to 
convince us that they see clearly how to solve the problems of 
international security without damaging disarmament agreements which 
have stood for 30 years.” Germany remained unconvinced and raised 

“very, very serious questions” over the Priest Public opinion around the 
world was even more hostile. 

The Vajpayee government was one of the few countries in the world 
openly to welcome Bush’s announcement, justifying it strangely as a step 
toward nuclear disarmament. Talks began with the United States on how 
India could join the system. On January 1, 2004, Bush announced the 
“Next Steps in Strategic Partnership” (NSSP) with India, including 
cooperation in missile defense; the Indian official response was ecstatic: 
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the NSSP was “unique...completely out of the ordinary.” 

_ However, the Vajpayee government fell five months later, and the new 
Congress Party-led United Progressive Alliance (UPA) government was 
guarded .at first in its statements regarding missile defense. After all, 
the “Common Minimum Programme” of the UPA included a few general 
statements about maintaining an independent foreign policy. The Indo- 
U.S. Defense Policy Group, the forum through which U.S.-India strategic 
ties are being implemented, nevertheless met at the end of May, shortly 
after the new regime assumed office. The U.S. delegation made a 
presentation regarding missile defense, but the response of the Indian 
side was not made public. Over the next year, several more exchanges 
took place on this issue, including a visit by an Indian team to the 
missile defense exercises in California during April 2005. 

In an address to a meeting of the Delhi Policy Group in August 2004, 
Satish Chandra, deputy to India’s national security adviser, laid bare the 
real import of missile defense. Missile defense, he said, was part of the 
“paradigm shift [in the United States] whereby it could consider the use 
of nuclear weapons in a pre-emptive mode.” In his address Chandra 
lamented the fact that instead of striving for a nuclear weapon free - 
world, the United States had been “advocating new rationales for the. 
retention of nuclear weapons and developing new types of nuclear 
weapons.” “The annulment of the Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty and the US 
moves to develop ballistic missile defenses are clear indicators that the 
strategic thinking in the US is undergoing a paradigm shift whereby it 
could consider resorting to the use of nuclear weapons in a pre-emptive 
mode. Thus, while the nuclear weapon build-up of the 1970s and 1980s 
was justified mainly on grounds of deterrence, the Nuclear Use Theorists 
(NUTS) envisage the actual utilisation of these weapons in situations 
short of nuclear war...” (emphasis in original). 

Chandra’s dissent was irrelevant; the decision had already been taken. 
In October 2004, U.S. ambassador Mulford told Force magazine that the 
United States and India had already gone beyond merely talking about 
missile defense: “There has already been a discussion about technology 
and systems....The only problem that 1 see is that it is a technically 

. complicated subject and there are -different generations ‘of systems 
available. So the issue is to figure out which system is needed where. 
This is a complicated process.” 

The systems being set up for Japan’s missile defense give us an idea 
of what may be planned for India: ground-based interceptor missiles 
deployed in Japan itself, and sea-based interceptor missiles deployed on 
U.S. Aegis destroyers around Japan. The third element is still being 
developed, namely, laser beams mounted on the nose of converted Boeing 
747 jets, which would fly round-the-clock around China’s coast, and 
would fire at any missile launched by China or North Korea. (The 
airborne lasér program, however, has huge technological development 
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problems.) 

Even assuming the missile defense i. works, .it is obvious that 
Japan‘is’ much, smaller than India; the latter would be more difficult and _ 
expensive to defend. It is possible that in India’s case the system is not 
intended to defend the whole country, but only select locations—military 
sites and metropolises. At any rate, Chind will most probably respond by 
building more missiles in order to overwhelm the system, as it'is doing 
with Taiwan already; and India would probably respond by building more 
Agni-3 missiles and arming them with’ nuclear weapons, ‘in order to 
retain the ability to retaliate against ‘China. 

The Indian public needs to be: made’aware of the insanity of. such a 


. path, its: huge costs; the grave - ‘peril it invites, and whose interests it 
serves. i 


India as the Linchpin of.a Proposed ‘Asian NATO’ 


Meanwhile; ‘the: Indian public is unaware that their country, may be 
` made the linchpin. of a‘broader U:S.-sponsored military. alliance for Asia: 


during 2003, if not since then, American and Indian officials 
discusséd: -a possible ‘Asian: NATO. (North ‘Atlantic Treaty 
- Organisation)’ although the content of these discussions and of. 
India’s significance for them has not been made public. 


An alliance is meaningless unless it is against something. NATO was 
originally fashioned as an alliance against the Söviet Union; the principal 
target of an Asian version would be China. Toward that end the Indian 
armed forces, particularly its navy, have been active. According to the 
new Maritime Doctrine, the Indian Navy is to dominate the Indian Ocean 
Region (LOR) “choke points, important islands, and vital trade routes.” 
By late 2004, it was to have started policing the IOR together with the 
Singaporean, "Thai, and Philippine navies. 

Accordingly, the Indian Navy has embarked om a “Look East” 
program, sending. goodwill. missions to Southeast Asia. (during which 
Indian vessels took part in naval maneuvers with Japan and Vietnam); 
making, port calls in Viettiam, the Philippines, South Korea, and Japan; 
and conducting joint patrols with Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 
The purpose is to build links with countries near China, to familiarize 
the navy with the South China Sea as a potential theater of operations, 
and to develop the navy’s ability to operate far from home. 

_ The Indian government’ s stepped-up plans for the Indian Navy and its 
massive expansion of the Andaman and Nicobar bases should be‘ seen in 
this light. According to one report, 


The plan to set up the Far Eastern Naval Command (FENC) was 
set in concrete in 1995 following a closed-door meeting in 
Washington between then Indian prime minister, PV. Narasimha 
Rao, and [then] US-president, Bill.Clinton.... 
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The US is expected to partly fund FENC because it is considered 
part of a US-led security arrangement for Asia in which India plays 
a key role. US funding was cleared in 2000 when Clinton visited 
India. - ' 


India has built a ‘particularly close relationship with Vietnam.’ Once a 
heroic fighter against U.S. imperialism, Vietnam Has now been made, 
tragically, an indirect U.S. ally: 


India is increasing military sales to Vietnam, providing spares for 
overhauling its...aircraft...sending its officers to Vietnam for 
training in counter-insurgency and jungle warfare operations, while 
India’s coast guard and Vietnam’s sea police would cooperate to. . 
fight piracy. India is also providing help to build up the 
Vietnamese Navy....India has also agreed “in principle” to sell 
Vietnam the...Prithvi missile, train’ Viethamese scientists in Indian ' 
nuclear establishments, and help Vietnam establish its own arms 
industry for: small'arms...The Indian Navy has also conducted 
combined exercises with the Vietnamese Navy. 


It is reported that, in exchange for transfer of missile technology, . 
India may ask for.an option to use Vietnam’s Cam Ranh Bay, the finest 
natural deep-water harbor in Asia. 

India’s ties with the close U.S. ally TAR are growing. Japan’ s ‘navy, 
known as the Maritime Self-Defense Force, is now operating in the Indian 
Ocean region in support of the U.S. occupation of ‘Afghanistan. The 
„special significance of this operation (which was extended in April 2005 
by a special act of legislation) is that it marks an important precedent: 
Japan’s first participation in an overseas military operation since 1945. 
The term “Self-Defense .Force” for the Japanese military is clearly 
outdated. Japanese naval ships have used Indian port facilities during 
this period. In May 2004 Japan made a public offer to establish a “global 
partnership” with India to balance China’s rising power: In April 2005 
the Indian and. Japanese prime ministers met, reaffirmed their “global 
partnership,” and pledged to work as partners “against proliferation” of 
weapons of mass destruction., They announced that ‘the Indian Coast 
Guard ‘and the Japanese Coast Guard would establish a framework ‘for 
effective cooperation, as would the two countries’ navies. . 

In 2000, then Indian defense minister Gèorge Fernandes, declared that 
Vietnam and Japan were emerging as India’s strategic partners “for 
countering piracy from the Indian Ocean to the South China Sea. “By 
doing so,” said the U.S. War College study, “they also serve noticé on 
China that they will contest its efforts to dominate that sea.” Further, 
“India might find possibilities for enhanced defence cooperation with 
Thailand, Australia, Singapore, ‘and the United States...” Indonesia may 
join the list. 

In a speech to the Confederation of Indian dun World Economic 
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Forum conference in New Delhi, India’s foreign secretary Shyam Saran 
made a fairly explicit statement of the plans for an “Asian NATO.” “In 
the context of Asia, there is no doubt that a major realignment of forces 
is taking place,” he said. China was emerging as a “global economic 
power” with significant military capabilities. The United States and India 
could “contribute to creating a greater balance in Asia.” In managing the 
security situation of the region, he said, there is a need for bringing 
“more and more countries within the discipline of a security paradigm 
for this region.” 

The U.S. War College study spells out the benefits of an “Asian 
NATO”: 

What’s in it for the United States? For one, the proposed security 

system is principally an in-region solution for dealing with two of 

the biggest international security threats—an over-ambitious China 
and the spread of Talibanised Islam. Second, this scheme being 
entirely indigenous, there is none of the odium that attends on US 
troops deployed locally as in South Korea and Japan....And, finally, 

it in no way precludes the presence in the extended region of the 

US armed forces or limits US military initiatives. 

However—and this is crucial—the entire scheme will fall apart if 
India does not nurse great power ambitions. Only if India sees itself as a 
great power, a “counterpoise to China in the region,” will it want to 
promote a broad anti-China alliance. And so the United States must 
push India to pursue its “manifest destiny”: 


But crucial to making this system work is India’s being convinced 

of its ‘manifest destiny’ and for it to act forcefully. It will require 

in the main that New Delhi think geostrategically and give up its 

diffidence when it comes to advancing the country’s vital national 

interests and its almost knee-jerk bias to appease friends and foes 
alike. The corrective lies in the Indian government expressly 
defining its strategic interests and focus and, at a minimum, 

proceeding expeditiously towards obtaining a nuclear force with a 

proven and tested thermonuclear and an ICBM reach. Nothing less 

will persuade the putative Asian allies that India can be an effective 
counterpoise to China in the region, or compel respect for India in 

Washington. 

India’s great-power ambitions, then, are crucial to the success of U.S. 
plans for Asia. Indeed, the further Indian foreign policy is subordinated 
to U.S. strategic designs, the better India’s chances of winning U.S. 
backing at last for its single-minded drive to become a permanent 
member of the UN Security Council. While admitting that the United 
States had not supported India’s claim to UNSC membership, Manmohan 
Singh told Parliament that “when the time comes, I have reason to 
believe that we will not be ignored.” 
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In Conclusion 


The prospects for a U.S.-India alliance seem attractive to the Indian 
rulers. First, because the United States evidently enjoys military 
superiority without precedent in world history, and therefore it seems in 
a good position to guarantee India a new global status. Secondly, perhaps 
more than ever before, the Indian upper classes, and even considerable 
sections of the urban middle class, by now identify ‘with the United 
States’ world hegemony: Many have relatives’ in’ the’: United States; 
growing numbers of them work for U.S..firms or firms serving the 
United States (e.g., in the IT sector); and the-explosion ‘of foreign and 
domestic media during the last fifteen years has heightened this sense of 
identification. Official U.S. backing to India’s “great power” project will 
no doubt further consolidate support among these sections for.a U.S.- 
India strategic alliance. Though a small minority, these sections play an 
important role in shaping “public opinion,” that-is, in enfluencing broader 
sections. 

However, there are several reasons why all will: not go smoothly for 
the U.S.-India alliance now unfolding. 

First, U.S. military superiority is overrated. It is by no means 
unchallenged. Even now it has been unable to suppress the resistance 
forces of just one country, Iraq. And it is overstretched globally and 
showing signs of strain. More significantly, the economic base of U.S. 
hegemony worldwide is fragile. Given this, its guarantees of “making 
India a global power” are even more fragile. 

Secondly, the infernal political difficulties of the Indian ruling classes 
are unlikely to be solved by India béing deémed a “global power.” This 
is for the simple reason that while the upper sections of the class 
hierarchy have prospered from the changes that have taken place in the 
last two decades, the large majority have’ seen their conditions worsen. 
It is the latter sections, at the bottom of the pile, that are behind the 
turbulence in the domestic political scene. These’ sections live in such 
grinding misery that they are by and large not susceptible to propaganda 
about India’s “global status.” 

The current trajectory of the Indian ‘economy is not likely to change 
that fact. The growth of what is::called “national income,” : when 
accompanied by even faster growth of inequality, is of dubious benefit to 
the working sections. Had employment genuinely grown, -the working 
sections would have benefited, but there has been negligible employment 
growth and thus (given the growing numbers seeking work) there has 
been rapid growth of unemployment. Further, major changes arein the 
offing that, in the process of creating opportunities for the foreign and 
domestic corporate sector, will: wreak havoc with India’s small- -peasant 
agriculture. With these changes, unemployment in the country is likely 
to become even more acute, and the political scene even more turbulent. 

‘Thirdly, the United States today is set on a course of extraordinary 
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military adventurism to shore up its declining imperialist power. We do 
not have space here to discuss this topic in the detail it deserves. Suffice 
it to mention a few examples. The invasion and occupation of Iraq, as it 
is now well known, is part of a broader U.S. scheme to grab physical 
control of as much as possible of the world’s oil. The well-known 
American investigative journalist Seymour Hersh writes that the U.S. 
government has been conducting secret reconnaissance missions inside 
Iran since summer 2004 in order to prepare for bombing strikes and 
commando raids “to destroy as much of the [Iranian] military 
infrastructure as possible” (“The Coming Wars,” New Yorker, January 24, 
2005). Perhaps the main obstacle to the execution of this plan has been 
the continuing resistance in Iraq tying down the U.S. military. 

Military plans to check China are longer-term, but no Jess adventurist. 
The Pentagon’s thinkers envision a new Cold War, writes Robert Kaplan 
approvingly in a piece titled “How We Would Fight China” (Atlantic, 
June 2005). Russia too is to be checked. The United States (with 
European help) has recently sponsored “revolutions” in Georgia and the 
Ukraine in order to construct a network of U.S. allies ringing Russia; in 
fact, the United States is pushing a specific proposal for a “security 
organization” in the region of the oil-rich Caspian Sea excluding Russia 
and China. The National Security Strategy of the United States of 
America (September 2002) declared that the United States would not 
tolerate the emergence of a competitor, not only for global hegemony, 
but even for regional hegemony in any part of the world. 

Because it needs support in this task, the United States must 
encourage elements among its allies to entertain dreams of geer Power 
status under U.S. aegis. Japan, with which the United Sera as 
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or in an attack from: North Korea on the south. In a-nutshell, nuclear 
weapons would no longer be considered merely a “deterrent,” but could 
be used pre-emptively against a wide range of countries—even those 
without nuclear arms. The very announcement of this policy is intended 
to put potential adversaries on notice. f 

Thus it is no exaggeration to say that the United States is on a 
course of belligerence and terrorism against the people of the world. 
Various forces, of diverse character, have recognized this and are gearing 
up for the confrontation. . 

At the level of important military powers, China and Russia are 
moving closer. They have issued a joint. “Declaration on the World 
Order” opposing unilateralism and the use of force and calling for 
multilateralism and reliance on the United Nations, peaceful use of outer 
space, and a world order “free from any claims to monopoly or 
dominance in international affairs.” They have formed a military alliance 
(the Shanghai Co-operation Organization) with four Central Asian 
countries. Most significantly, they have recently carried out their first 
joint military exercises, involving 10,000 troops in all. 

However, Chinese and Russian opposition to the U.S. designs is 
confined to areas of their direct strategic interest. It is at the level of 
the world’s people that the opposition to U.S. designs is sharpest and 
broadest—a fact confirmed not only by several public opinion surveys, 
but, more importantly, in popular struggle the world over. In Latin 
America, which the United States considers its backyard, the United 
States faces unprecedented isolation, as George Bush discovered during a 
recent visit there. Similar is the case among the people (as distinct from 
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Fixed, Footloose, or Fractured 

Work, Identity, and the Spatial Division of Labor in the 
Twenty-First Century City 

URSULA HUWS 


The combination of technological change and globalization is bringing 
about fundamental changes in who does what work where, when, and 
how. This has implications which are profoundly contradictory for the 
nature of jobs, for the people who carry them out, and hence for the 
nature of cities. 

On one hand, work which has previously been geographically tied to a 
particular place has become footloose to a historically unprecedented 

, extent; on the other, there have been vast migrations of people crossing 
the planet in search of both jobs and personal safety. There has thus been 
a double uprooting—a movement of jobs to people and a movement of 
people to jobs. Between them, these upheavals are transforming the 
character of cities in both developed and developing countries. 

In the process, they are also transforming social identities and 
structures. Most classic accounts of social stratification place a central 
importance on occupational identity. The basic building block of class 
identity has traditionally been the occupation, normally a stable identity 
acquired slowly either by inheritance or through a training process 
intended to equip the student or apprentice with skills for life. Once 
entered into this occupation and practicing those skills, the holder has a 
recognized position in the social division of labor which gives him or her 
a “place” in that society for life, barring some calamity such as illness, 
unemployment, or bankruptcy—risks against which the welfare states of 
most European countries provide some form of social insurance. 

These identities have helped to give most cities a known shape which 
is familiar to their inhabitants: quarters which are homes to particular 
Bsa Pak ee oe BD ee ee ease he Ee ee meen e pate 
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industries; recognized labor market institutions; characteristic family 
structures; and physical and social infrastructures which reflect and 
reinforce these patterns. Social structures, and relationships are played 
„out in the physical geography of thé city—“male” spaces ‘and: “female” 
ones; “ghetto” areas where recently arrived immigrants are concentrated 
and areas where the indigenous inhabitants _preponderate; noisy areas 
where young people congregate and quiet ones where the elderly live. 
These patterns are shaped by gendered and racial patterns and structured 
by the power relationships between the different social groups. This does 
not just affect who lives where, who works where, or who chooŝes.to 
travel where, but also how each area is subjectively experienced~for 
instance which areas are perceived by whom as clean, safe, or friendly. 

Thé unprecedented movements of people and jobs around the-world 
have coincided with a breakdown of many traditional ‘ occupatiorial 
identities. Specific skills linked to the. use of particular tools’ or 
machinery have increasingly given way to more generic and fast-changing 
skills linked-to the use of information and communications technologies 
(for work involving the processing’ of information) ot to new labor-saving 
technologies for manual work, for ‘instarice ~ in - construction, 
manufacturing, packing, or cleaning. In ‘many ‘countries, © this « 
disintegration of occupational identities has also‘ coincided with a 
collapse in the institutional forms of representation of workers, such as 
trade unions, which have in the past served to give some coherent shape 
and social visibility to these identities. We are left ‘with a rapidly 
shifting and largely uncharted landscape in which jobs are created (and 
disappear) with great rapidity, often without even a coricrete 
designation—just 4 mix-and-match combination of “skills,” “aptitudes,” 
and “competences.” ` E o EE 
‘ Without coherent and stable occupational identities as basic building 
blocks of social’ analysis, how can we begin to chart the changes which 
are currently taking place in our cities? One possibility is to start with 
their spatial rootedness. Here, a possible typology is to categorize them 
as “fixed” or “footloose,” ‘with an ‘intermediate category for jobs that 
combine both fixed and footloose features that we might designate as 
“fractured.” i 5 i 

One of the ironies of the present situation’ is that many-of the most 
fixed jobs are often carried out bythe most footloose people, while some 
of the: most footloose jobs may be carried out-by people with: deep 
ancestral roots in the location where they work. mee i 

Let us start with some of the fixed jobs. One ‘of the most obvious 
characteristics of -fixedness is the need for physical proximity to a 
particular spot, because the job directly involves the making, mending, 
cleaning, or moving of physical goods or the delivery. of real persona! 
services to people in real time and ‘eal space. b eran: 

Starting with my own real space, I look around at the Fixed jobs -that 
sustain it. I live on a street of ninteenth-century three-story houses in 
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Sidon, where- around a third of the houses: are occupied. by: single 
-~ riddle: class” households, the remainder. having been ‘converted. into 
apartments‘or occupied by larger, poorer. extended families. Most of the 
‘ middle-class households employ a-cleaner for three or four hours a week. 
Of the cleaners 1 kriow on -this street, one is Bolivian, one Mauritian, one 
Ugandan, and’ one Colombian. Not a single one.-is white; not a single 
oné:was born in Europe, let alone London. At the end.of.the road there 
aré’two'-restaurants, a café, a fish-and-chip shop, and a fried chicken 
takeout outlet. One of the restaurants serves European-style dishes of 
various origins, mainly French. Its: owner is a Montenegrin married to an 
Irish woman. The:waitresses are Brazilian, Polish, and Russian. The other 
testaurant advertises :an Italian menu but is owned and staffed. (with: the 
exception of one Albanian. waitress) by Turkish men,.as is the. café., The 
fish-and-chip shop is staffed by Chinese men.-The fried chicken outlet, 
which is open most of the night and caters to.a rather rough. clientele, 
is, despite its American name, staffed by a transient crew of exhausted- 
looking workers of African or Asian origins. . 
Periodically the houses on the street that are publicly sand. (around 
ercent of the total) are renovated together. This happened last year, 
mone ‘for several weeks the neighborhood was filled with construction 
workiere’ This -time,:as:far as we could tell; all the skilled workers were 
Polish; sorhe of the less-skilled laborers were from various Balkan states. 
Apart fiom one: surveyor E black Londoner) I saw no women jin the 
crew. Cona 

Not having a car, l’ make frequent use of a local minicab (cheap G 
Service. The drivers. are constantly changing but include-men. from a large 
numberof South Asian:and African countries. To my knowledge there is 
Only one woman ‘driver, a feisty Nigerian who refuses to get out of her 
čar but leans heavily on the-horn to announce her- arrival. L cannot 
remember 'the last tire I was assigned a-white driver. 

~ -This diversity of ethnic’origin is not unique: to manual- orks: ‘the 
small company that maintains*my.computer network: is-run by a Greek 
Cypriot than. His deputy is Syrian and when he is too busy-he sends.a 
Turkish ‘engineer to attend™to’ my problem. All are highly . skilled and 
educated. The reception desk in our local health ceriter.is staffed by..two 
very efficient-women—one Nigerian and‘one Somali. 

‘Such éxamples could be. multiplied many times, not-just in London 
but in many cities across.the globe where the maintenance of fixed 
infrastructure and customer-facing service activities are increasingly in 
the hands of people who were born in-other countries or continents. 
Their presence as newcomers or temporary migrants has.multiple effects 
on the shape’ and. character of the host.cities now dependent on their 
labor, both in the areas where they live and the areas, where they work. 
As service ‘wotkers and service users they are ‘often. at the interface, of 
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food and personal services;.health.and educational institutions revise the. 


hours' arid: the languages in which services, are available; and. new codes” ~. 


of dress’ or behavior,- tacit. or explicit, are introduced. making multiple 
demands on“both: new and. established residents whose social survival 
depends: on learning how to decode itthem. The specific ethnic 
composition of any given city is shaped by a complex interplay of factors 
including its colonial history, political, religious, and cultural traditions, 
industrial’ structure, and geographical: location; the fact of diversity, 
however, is increasingly universal. © -- -.-. oo, ; 7 
So much for the fixed -jobs; what of-the footloose - ones? The 
development of a global division of labor- is not. new.. Regions have 
traded their goods. with each other. for as long as recorded history, and 
raiding other parts of the world for raw miaterials or slave labor is at 
least-as old as colonialism. At the -end. of the. nineteenth century the 
British’ Empire exhibited a remarkably developed pattern of regional 
industrial specialization knitted together into a global trade network. 
The twentieth century saw multinational corporations operating with 
increasing independence of the interests of the nation states in which 
they were based, -ushering in’a period after the Second World War that 
was characterized by Baran and Sweezy.as “monopoly capitalism.”! By the 
1970s, it was clear that a “new global division of labor” was coming into 
being in manufacturing industry with companies breaking down their 
production processes into separate subprocesses and redistributing these 
activities 4tound*the globe to wherever conditions were most favorable.2 
These trends continued in the 1980s with industries as diverse as 
clothing, electronics, and auto manufacture dispersing their production 
facilitiés away: from developed economies. with high labor. costs and 
strong environmental controls to developing countries, often in “free 
trade zones” where various’tax incentives were offered and labor and 
environmental-protection regulations were. suspended. in an effort..to 
attract as much foreign direct investment.as possible. Workers in these 
zones were disproportionately young and female, and they received wages 
below subsistence level. Nevertheless, they were by no means passive 
and many actively organized to improve their lot.? This is one. of the 
reasons why some of.the regions once regarded. as low_wage,. for instance 
Southeast Asia and Central America, are now seen as relatively high 
wage, and the. companies have left them to exploit even cheaper 
workforces in places such as China, sub-Saharan Africa, and other parts 
‘of Latin America. i : ‘ ; : 
` Needless to say, this development had. dramatic impacts on cities 
that lost manufacturing employment as well as those that gained it. In 
developing areas, such as the Mexican maquiladoras or the Philipinnes’ 
Metro Manila region, huge new urban developments have sprung up, 
~often_highly polluted, whose economies depended on, manufacturing for 
mareas attract labor. fram- impoyerished rural peripheries 
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new demands for infrastructure and housing: ee are frequently not 
met adequately. 

In ‘developed countries, cities that grew: up as manufacturing centers 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had. .to. transform 
themselves into service centers or decline into collapsed rust-belt areas 
with high unemployment, empty shopping centers, rising crime, and 
deteriorating public services. In many cases they did not switch overnight 
from being employers of skilled, organized indigenous workers to 
wastelands of empty. factories and warehouses. Instead they went through 
a transitional period during which the work was-automated, simplified, 
and:cheapened. Often an immigrant workforce was imported to carry: out 
the jobs which were no longer attractive to indigenous people in the 
prosperous period that ran in most developed countries from the 1950s 
to the mid 1970s. When the factories began to close, from the mid 1970s 
on, it was these immigrant workers, whether South Asians in the 
Northern United Kingdom, North Africans in France, Turks in Germany, 
Hispanics in the United States, or Koreans in Japan who bore the brunt 
of this development. Ethnic tensions were added to the brew of decline 
in the rust-belt areas. 

Less well studied—at least until very recently—has been the new 
global division of labor in white-collar work. Nevertheless, this’ too has 
been progressing since the 1970s when low-skilled work ‘such as data 
entry or typesetting began to be exported in bulk from North America 
and Europe to low-cost economies in the Caribbean, as well as South 
and Southeast Asia, while higher-skilled services, such as computer 
programming, started to be exported to the developed world from 
developing economies such as India, the Philippines, and Brazil.* 

In 2000, the first research project.aiming to map and measure the 
development of an international. division of labor in telemediated- 
information-processing work was launched .under the acronym 
EMERGENCE, which stands for Estimation and Mapping of Employment 
Relocation in a Global Economy in the New Communications 
Environment. EMERGENCE was initially funded by the European 
Commission’s Information Society Programme to carry out research in 
the fifteen nations that were then full member states. of the European 
Union plus the candidate states (now full members) of Hungary, Poland, 
and the Czech Republic. The project later attracted further funds to carry 
out related research in Australia, the Americas, and Asia. In the process 
it has built up a multifaceted picture of the complex and rapidly 
changing new global division of labor in information services. The first 
question asked was to what extent employers are actually using the new 
technologies to relocate work. A survey was carried out of 7,268 
establishments with fifty or more employees in the eighteen European 
countries and a comparable survey of 1,031 establishments of all sizes in 
Australia. The survey looked systematically at the locations where seven 
different generic business services were carried out. These business 
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services Were: creative and content-génerating activities, including 
research and development, software development; data entry and typing: 
matiagement ‘functions’ (including: humar resowrée management and 
training as well ‘as logistics management); ‘financial functions; sales 
activities; and customer service (including the provision of advice and 
information to the public aswell as after-sales support). For each 
function, the survey looked at the extent to which it was carried out 
remotely using a telecommunications link, “eWork,” whether it was 
Carried out in-house or outsourced, and the reasons for the choice of any 
particular location or outsourcer. 

The results gave a comprehensive picture: of the éxtent to which these 
business services’ were already delocalized in‘ the year 2000. In Europe, 
nearly half of all establishments were alréady catrying out at least one 
function remotely ' using a telecommunications link to deliver the work, 
while around a quarter were doing‘so in Australia.’ 

Even more’ striking than the overall extent of “eWork” is the form it 
takes. Most litérature on remote work, telecommuting, teleworking, or 
any of the other pseudonyms for “eWork” presupposes that the dominant 
form is home-based work. Yet these results show that the stereotypical 
“eWorker” employée’ based solely at home is im fact one of the least 
popular forms. Moreover, in-house- “eWorking” is heavily outweighed: by 
“eOutsourcing” as a. mechanism for organizing work remotely, with some 
43 percent of European ém loyers and 26 percerit of Australians making 
use of this’ practice. Much “eOutsourcing” is carried out within the 
tegion where the employer is based (34.5 percent); but substantial 
numbers. (18.3 percent) outsource to other regions within the same 
country, and-5.3 percent outsource outside their national. borders. These 
inter-regional and international (sometimes inter-continental) relocations 
of work’ provide clues to the geography of Ene emere ne. international 
division of labor in “eServices.” 

What are the main factors’ propelling this: rove to outsource beyond 
national borders? At the top of the listis the quest for the right technical 
expertise. Only when this is: available ‘do secondary factors come into 
play such’as reliability, reputation, and low cost. It'is this factor;:more 
than anything, ‘which explains the importance of India in the. supply-of 

“eServices.” With its vast population it seems to offer an: almost 
unlimited: ‘supply of English-speaking’ ‘computer science: graduates. A 
‘survey of 200- of the lárgėst companies in the United Kingdom,- 
commissioned in'2001 by a, leading international outsourcer; found that 
India’ ‘was the offshore ‘software development center of choice: for 47 
percent of managers." There are already signs, however, that the Indian 
software market is overheating, despite the drastic drop in demand from 
the United States.’ Sme Indian companies have: already: moved into 
intermediary positions in the value chain and are themselves outsourcing 
to other destinations ' including Russia, Bulgaria, ee, and : the 
Philippines. 
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For lower value-added activities, like data entry, cheaper countries 
including Sri Lanka, Madagascar, and the Dominican Republic have 
established themselves as alternative destinations to the earlier players 
(like Barbados and the Philippines). China is, gaining ground with an 
even larger population | and lower costs than India, as well as A 
determination to acquire a leading role in the “eEconomy.” 

Different business functions are characterized by different types of 
workers. Lower-skill functions like data entry or customer service work 
tend to involve large numbers of workers who are more likely to be 
women; higher-skilled functions like systems design generally employ 
smaller numbers, who are more likely to be male. 

As companies find themselves with global options to choose from, 
they become ever more picky. about where to go, choosing suppliers or 
locations on a “horses for courses” basis. In the process some regions 
(Bangalore is a classic,.example) develop worldwide reputations for 
excellence in a particular field, while others are completely bypassed. 
Large sections of the world, including most of sub-Saharan Africa and 
Central Asia,. were classified ‘by the EMERGENCE project as “e- Losers.”6 
-What has happened since 2000? A second series of case’ studies, 
carried out by the Asian EMERGENCE. project” in 2002 and 2003, found 
that there, had been. significant developments in the’ early years of the 
twenty-first century. W What was still a risky experiment at the turn of the 
millennium had, become, normal, not to say routine, business practice 
three years. later. Value chains were gettirig longer and more complex, 
with more and more intermediaries involved. The world was witnessing 
the emergence. of huge new companies. involved. in the supply of business 
services, often many times bigger than their clients, with an internal. 
global division of labor. When a, large organization in the private or 
public sector decides to outsource a major contract to supply business 
services, it is increasingly not so much a case of choosing between India 
or Russia, Canada ‘or China, but more a question of deciding ‘on a 
particular company (for instance Accenture, EDS, or Siemens Business 
Services). Once that company has the contract, it may decide to divide 
up the work between teams in many parts of the world, depending on 
the- particular balance of skills, languages, cost, and quality criteria 
involved. This type of work could be regarded in many ways as a 
paradigmatic..case of footlooseness, sliding without friction between 
teams across the globe who are linked by'telecommunications networks 
and a common corporate culture but may nevertheless be physically 
located in strongly contrasting environménts, and occupying very 
different social locations in the local class structure. 

The -presence of this new international class of , cyberworkers 
undoubtedly impacts the cities in which they live. For instance, they may 
become conduits for spreading the values and cultures of multinational 
corporations outward into their local communities and down the value 
chain into supplying companies. If they leave to work for other, locally 
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based, companies or decide to start a business’on their own, these too 
will bear the marks of the international experience. There are other more 
concrete effects. For instance the impact of the international software 
industry on Bangalore has been dramatic in terms of creating pressure on 
the infrastructure and increases in property prices: which affect the other 
residents of the city. regardless of whether they work in‘ the industry or 
not. Inhabitants of other cities have also become victims of the 
international success of some of their neighbors—for instance Dublin’s 
success as part of the Celtic Tiger phenomenon , has produced chronic 
‘traffic congestion and a propérty price inflation that has put buying a 
home beyond the reach of many who could previously have afforded it. 
Similarly, traffic comes to a standstill every time there is a shift- change 
in the booming call center sites of Noida and Gurgaon near Delhi in 
northern India. 

Meanwhile, the very fact that‘their work could be relocated'to another 
part of the world places a brake on the prospects for white-collar 
workers in the'cities where such jobs have traditionally been based. The 
increased precariousness of their jobs, often expressed contractually as | 
self-employment or a fixed-term contract, does not just make it ‘harder 
for them to seek improvements in their pay and conditions; it may also 
impact the local housing market by making it impossible for theni to get 
a mortgage. 

So far I have drawn a strongly dichotomous picture of a world in 
which the fixed is counterposed to the footloose in relation both to jobs 
and to people. For most of us, of course, the reality is much more 
complex than that, exhibiting both fixed and ‘footloose’ features in 
‘complex configurations. I have termed this condition’ fractured. In a 
fractured existence, the characteristics of fixedness and footlooseness ‘are 
in constant, tense interaction with each other. Rooted real-time activities 
(like putting the children to Led or cating a meal) are constantly 
interrupted by “virtual” ones (like the ringing of the telephone), while 
_“virtual” activities (like checking one’s e-mail) are disturbed’ by’ ‘the 
physical realities of the situation in which one is placed (the pain of a 
‘stiff neck, for iristance, or the impact of a power outage). The traditional 
diurnal ‘thythms of life are disrupted by requirements to respond to 
‘global demands. The interpenetration of time zones in one sphere of life 
leads inexorably to the development of a twenty-four-hour economy as 
people -forced to work non-traditional hours then need to satisfy their 
needs as’ consumer's during abnormal times, which in‘turn obliges another 
‘group to be on duty to provide these services, ratcheting up a process 

„whereby opening hours are slowly extended ee across the economy, 
and with them the expectation that it is normal for everything always to 
be open. This normalization process is accelerated by the existence in 
each city of’ growing numbers of new residents whose comparative frame 
‘of reference is spatial riot temporal. Instead of comparing the opening 
hours of shops in a European city with how they used to be in the past, 
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they are more likely to be comparing them with those in Nairobi, New 
York, or New Delhi. They are unlikely to be aware of the social solidarity 
that underpinned the reasons for many of the traditional time structures 
or, if they are, regard them'as no. more than quaint anomalies (or. even 
racist practices designed to thwart them). For instance, from the.1950s 
to the 1980s in the United Kingdom, most shops in-most towns were 
closed for half a day a week, known as “early closing day.” Although this 
posed: minor inconvenience to shoppers, it was almost , universally 
accepted as fair, since shop assistants had to work on Saturday morning 
and therefore deserved a half.day off to compensate ‘at another .time 
during the week. Such attitudes are almost inconceivable in the twenty- 
first*century. : ee 

This fractured .experience. of space and time is. mirrored in the 
fracturing of occupational identities. . Although many job descriptions 
retain a mix of fixed and footloose features, these are increasingly 
volatile. There has been an erosion of the clear boundaries of, the 
workplace and the working day, with a-spillover of many activities into 
the home or other locations, including an expectation that you should 
continue to be productive while traveling, whether you are a truck driver 
taking orders over a mobile phone during your lunch break or an 
executive working on a ora ei in an airport departure lounge. In a 
world in which the responsibilities for home and children are uneyenly 
distributed between the sexes, these impacts are far from gender neutral 
and have contributed to an invisible redrawing of the boundaries between 
the jobs that-can easily and safely. be done by women and those that 
announce themselves subliminally as masculine. N Í 

Accompanying these dissolutions of the old unities of space and time, 
there has also been a redesign of many work processes, involving some 
subtle and other not-so-subtle shifts in responsibility for particular tasks 
within most workplaces, -Some of these changes have the cumulative 
effect of tipping the balance between fixedness and footlooseness. For 
example, a job that previously combined meeting and greeting customers 
with more backroom activities might become. wholly computer-based, 
making it easy to relocate it either wholly or in part to another location. 
If that other location is the existing worker’s own home, then this might 
be experienced as quite liberating, but if the skills are not unique to the 
worker, the chances are the other location could be somebody else’s 
desk on the other side of the world; far from being liberating this would 
then constitute a new source of precariousness. Conversely, some other 
tasks that were previously deskbound (and hence in principle 
delocalizeable) may be redesigned to involve more customer-interfacing 
activities and become more spatially bound, although they may be tied 
not to a single location but multiple ones if the worker is expected to 
venture out to meet clients. 

More invidious is the slow erosion of occupational boundaries and 
with it of occupational identities. It is easy to caricature as rigid and 
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hierarchical the old world in which: everyone knew. “this task is what | 
do;'- that task “is what you do; that‘task-.is reserved for new young 
trainees; that one is ‘only doné by very: experienced older workers who 
know what éan go wrong.” Apart from. anything. else, it-could easily: lead 
to a set of tnspoken rules which assigned ‘certain: tasks to women ‘or. to 
members ‘of particular ethnic groups’ or people -with a particular 
educational background. This would pose unacceptable barriers. to: social 
mobility:and equality of opportunity. But without this, what do wei have? 
‘A world in which you are always- only as good as last, week's 
performance; where to keep your job. you: must always be prepared to 
learn new skills and change the old ways: you were trained in.(and in 
which you, may have taken pride in the past); where you cannot,-know 
reliably in-advance when you will -be free and. when you will have to 
work; where you can never say “no, that is not.my responsibility”, without 
fear of reprisal. A world without ‘occupational boundaries -.could. yery 
easily become a world: in which social solidarity is well-nigh impossible’ 
because! you no longer have’ any clear way. of defining: who. are yout: co- 
‘workers or your neighbors,.and one where so many of. your interactions 
- are with strangers that: ‘it is hard-to tell friend or ally mont threat or 
enemy. - 
The future. of our cities will depend in: args part on ‘how we 
‘Teintegrate these fractured selves, workplaces,-and neighborhoods. 
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Privatizing Education 
MICHAEL PERELMAN 


Education is an essential part of modern economic progress, yet in 
recent decades, the right wing has consistently been unfriendly to public 
education. For example, the Walton family’s donation of $20 billion to- 
help conservative causes was weighted toward the privatization of public 
education. The right wing expresses a number of objections to public 
education. Some religious conservatives protest that public education 
collides with their most cherished theological beliefs. The most public 
examples are sex education and the gap between the scientific 
explanation of evolution and a fundamentalist religious belief about 
God’s creation of the world. 

The financial community looked forward to the dsteblishinent of 
educational maintenance organizations, so named to suggest that profit 
oriented schools would prosper in an education market, much like the 
health maintenance organizations (HMOs) that have taken over much of 
the medical care in the United States. Given the abominable reputation 
of the HMOs, the publicists for privatized education, with their, eyes on 
skeptical public opinion, strategically renamed the educational - 
maintenance organizations as educational management organizations. 

Public education made an equally inviting target for politicians, who 
enthusiastically scored points with their constituents by expressing deep 
concern for the children left behind. The same business and political 
leaders who cynically decry the sorry state of public education are largely 
responsible for the problem that they now call upon private education to 
solve. They callously starved public education of needed support. Some 
continue to do so with glee. 

Because schools that serve blacks tend to be substantially inferior to 
schools that serve affluent whites, many blacks have understandably lost 
faith in the public school’ system. The appeal to some blacks of the 
privatization of education is understandable. Although segregation is 
unconstitutional in the United States, it remains embarrassingly common 
in schools. This separation is more economic than racial, but black 
populations tend to be concentrated in poor areas. Public schools largely 
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depend upon local property taxation. Because schools that serve the poor 
are generally located in areas with low property values, poor children 
rarely get the same educational ORPOrEUnItIES as > children from more 
affluent families.? 

For example, in 1989, Chicago spent some $5, 500 Tor P sde in 
its secondary schools, compared to some $8,500 to $9,000 for each thigh 
school student. in the highest spending suburbs to the north. In New 
York during. 1986-87, funding per student was $11,300 in the upper- 
middle-class Long Island suburbs of Manhasset, Jericho, and Great Neck; 
$6,400 in the largely working-class suburb of Mount Vernon; and $5,600 
in the high-minority New York City public schools. Three years later, the 
figures were $15,000, $9,000, and $7,300 respectively. Although the 
proportionate change was equal, the absolute changes favored the already 
rich districts.” 

Even if poor, urban schools within a particular school district were to 
receive nearly equal funding, they still must spend their resources 
differently. Schools that service poor students have more need for special 
education, counseling, security, and so on. To make matters worse, 
because - teaching in poor schools is frequently more challenging than 
teaching in more affluent settings, many more experienced teachers prefer 
to teach in suburban-schools, leaving impoverished schools with a greater 
proportion of less qualified instructors. For example, teachers in ‘schools 
‘with a large share’ of minority students’ are less likely to have a master’s 
degree. Higher salaries could attract more qualified teachers to those 
schools, but such funding is nowhere on the’ horizon. 

Suburban schools are generally newer, while inner city and, to a 
lesser extent, rural schools are often in a state of disrepair. As a result, 
the poorer school districts face higher costs of operating their physical 
plant than the more affluent suburban schools. For example, a General 
Accounting Office report to Congress noted that “one third of the 
nation’s 80,000 public schools are in such poor repair that the fourteen 
million. children who attend them are being housed in unsuitable or 
unsafe conditions.”* Jonathan Kozol described a rather extreme. instance: 
the Martin Luther King Junior High School in East St. Louis, Minois, 
where sewage repeatedly backed up into the school, including the food 
preparation area. 

In California, a state often equated with perpetual prosperity, many 
students have appallingly limited educational opportunities. The American 
Civil Liberties Union filed a suit, Williams et al.'v. State of California 
(1999), which charged: 

Many students lack textbooks of any kind. Other students must 

rely on illegible or incomplete photocopies provided by teachers 

when and if teachers have time and the individual resources to 
make the copies....Sometimes three or four students to a book 
with no opportunity to take the -book home and study for 
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homework....Sometimes as few as 13 percent of the teachers have 

full non-emergency teaching credentials....Some California public _ . 

schools...simply do not provide .enough basic supplies, such as 

pencils, crayons, paper, and scissors. oo 

These educational inequalities are inexcusable. Rather than 
immediately addressing these inequities, for years. the state wasted 
scarce resources in fighting the suit. - 

The children of the poor lack virtually every conceivable advantage 
over and above those already mentioned. Poor children are more likely to 
grow up amidst greater family tensions, have poorer nutrition, and suffer 
from serious health problems, including lead poisoning, ‘which affects 
mental abilities.© Their connections and their role models all fall well 
short of those of the well-to-do. Where children grow up with the 
disadvantages of poverty, go to impoverished schools, and get virtually 
no feedback, they are unlikely to develop the sort of skills that legal 
market forces will reward. POUN conventional roads to success are 
unlikely to ‘be open to them. 

A simple psychological experiment illustrates the deep inequities built 
into the educational system. A pair of psychologists gave teachers the 
results of a test that supposedly predicted. which students would , be 
“late bloomers.” The test proved remarkably accurate, except that there 
was no test at all. Instead, the psychologists just chose students at 
random. The teachers’ acceptance of these results strongly affected the 
way they treated their students. The students, in turn, responded 
positively, and this helped lead to educational. success, except for the 
majority of students. who were not predicted to succeed.’ 

Class background creates something analogous to the fictitious test 
that purported to measure children’s ability to improve in the near 
future. Teachers: immediately recognize the stigmas of lower-class life in 
their students, especially if the children entrusted to their care are not 
white. Teachers have little reason to expect such children to succeed. 
After all, relatively few of such children have succeeded in the past. The 
children, in turn, are likely to perform according to the teachers’ low 
expectations, confirming what the teachers believed all along. 

Even the successes, such as those resulting from the “late bloomer” 
experiment, may only be temporary. Herbert Kohl’s heart wrenching book, 
36 Children, tells the story of how a gifted teacher recognized students’ 
potential and inspired them. to excel. The rest of the educational system 
then worked to snuff out the children’s earlier successes, possibly making 
them worse off than if they had been consigned to failure all along.® 

Critics of public education ignore the lost potential of young people 
destroyed by such inequities; instead they berate the educational system 
for bloated administrative structures that do little to promote education. 
They never mention that a never-ending flow of mandates accounts for a 
good part of this administrative bureaucracy. 
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For example, the cynically named No Child Left Behind Act requires 
that schools spend inordinate amounts of money for testing. The 
estimated annual direct costs of testing are $400 million.’ Because of the 
penalties that schools face for poor test performance, school] systems 
have little choice but to spend even more money for services that are 
supposed to improve test results. The money spent on these tests of 
dubious value could easily be spent on more productive activities. 

However, from another perspective, this diversion .of funds into 
nonproductive channels is welcome. By deflecting schools from education, 
the emphasis on testing undermines public education and further fuels 
those calling for outright privatization. 

Given the disastrous conditions of public education for the poor, 

conservatives piously call for the privatization of education without any 
suggestion that once they have achieved their goal they would follow up 
their victory with tax increases sufficient to give the new system a 
chance to work. Instead, these politicians pretend that the imagined 
savings supposedly made possible by the supreme managerial efficiency 
of private business willbe more than enough to finance the improvement 
of education—a promise similar to those once made by advocates of 
health maintenance organizations. 
- Other promoters of privatized education relish a tactical opportunity 
‘to create a divide between blacks and teachers’ unions, whose members 
reliably vote Democratic. In an answer to the question: “What do you 
look for in an issue to go after or to recommend to the Republican Party 
to pursue?” Grover Norquist, head of Americans for Tax Reform and one 
of the most influential Republican strategists in Washington, responded: 


' Does it divide the left? School choice reaches right into the heart 
of the Democratic coalition and takes people out of it. It divides 
the left because the teachers’ unions are on one side and all the 
parents of poor children are on the other and it makes Bill Clinton 
choose between poor parents and teachers’ unions.’© 


Barbara Miner cited a number of other right-wing leaders and 
organizations who echoed Norquist’s sentiments, including Terry Moe, a 
senior fellow at the conservative Hoover Institution and coauthor of the 
book, Politics, Markets, and America’s Schools: 


[The issue comes down to] a matter of power....[The National 
Educational Association and American Federation of Teachers] have 
a lot of money for campaign contributions and for lobbying....They 
also have a lot of electoral clout because they have many activists 
out in the trenches in every political district....No other group can 
claim this kind of geographically uniform political activity. They _ 
are everywhere: [School vouchers are a way to diminish that 
power.] School choice allows children and money to leave the 
system, and that means there will be fewer public teacher jobs, 
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lower union membership, and lower dues.” 


` Not surprisingly, “conservative foundations that also support taxpayer 
funded vouchers for private school students and charter schools operated 
independently of traditional school district supervision” have begun to 
fund rival geacher” s organizations, such as the Alabama Conference of 
Educators.!? 

Supporters of the privatization of education insist.that school P 
that allow students to purchase education in the free market will 
eliminate the inequities in education. However, if the right-wing gambit 
to finance education through vouchers succeeds, the debate will quickly 
shift. The first step will be to make vouchers means tested, meaning 
that people earning above a certain income will no longer be eligible. In 
‘the process, education will become redefined as an entitlement, like 
‘other welfare programs. Programs for the poor inevitably become poor 
‘programs. Soon, taxpayers will protest having to subsidize the 
‘undeserving; they will demand that schools eliminate their “frills.” The 
‘outcome will be that the-politicians will relieve the rich of much of the 
‘tax obligation of supporting education, while the poor will see their 
‘educational opportunities degrade even further. 

Privatization will add to the profits of corporations that fund the 
“conservative initiatives, while, as Grover Norquist and Terry Moe have 
«noted, dividing those who suffer most under the current system from 
ithe teachers’ unions. Teachers’ unions oppose privatization of education 
on several grounds. They question that the state will be able to monitor 
-and control the quality of private education. Private providers will have 
the advantage of being able to cherry pick by excluding difficult students 
ar students with special needs, Recause public education will have to 
service most of the physically and emotionally disabled students, they 
will have difficulty matching the results of the private providers, unless 
the Jatter prove to be absolutely incompetent. Finally, even though 
schoolteachers are already underpaid, private providers will be freed from 
union contracts and will be able to make employment conditions much 
‘less favorable. For. service workers, such as custodians, the switch to 
! private employers will be éven harsher: 

~ When teachers’ unions highlight how teachers will suffer economically 
with these changes, the right wing. portrays teachers as just another 
special interest group, who put their own selfish needs ahead of those of 
the poor, especially black, students in their care. Teachers, of course, 
bear little responsibility for the inequities of the public schoo] system, 
but the right wing has been very effective in painting teachers’ unions as 
public enemies. The rhetoric has become so heated that on February 23, 
2004, Secretary of Education Rod Paige actually went so far as to call 
the teachers’ National Education Association a “terrorist organization.” 

Lost’ in these. debates is the sad fact that no major political party 
seems ready | to come to the aid of public education, which has long been 
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a mainstay of the U.S. economy. The economic effects of privatization 
will not be felt immediately. Over time, however, as a larger share of the 
workforce suffers the handicap of inferior education, the negative effect 
on all aspects of society will be unmistakable. Per 
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Sustaining Pauley and Justice in the 
Struggle for Socialism 


vil 
DANIEL HNN ie o“ 


Every socialist has surely indulged in speculation about an ideal 
society. from time to, time. The realities of our own society certainly 
encourage such flights of fancy. But they should not be considered 
entirely: fanciful: without imaginative thinking, it is quite impossible to 
see how the world might be changed for the better. Yet without any 
practical grounding, such exercises cannot take us any nearer to the 
“realistic utopia” that should be our goal. 

If equality and justice are taken to be goals of the socialist movement 
(as they certainly must), we can find a concrete starting point by 
considering the dilemmas these goals pose for the socialist. movement 
itself. In a world riven by hierarchies, how. can the ‘movement avoid 
creating its own hierarchies—or minimize them if they prove unavoidable? 
Confronted with opponents willing-to use. any methods to stop a 
movement for radical change, how can that movement triumph without 
perpetrating its own grave injustices? If we can, answer these questions, 
we will have moved towards laying the.basis for a society that converts 
these aspirations into reality. ` ; 


Sustaining Equality 


A Movement of the Minority? 

The first hierarchy that arises is, of course, that which ‘Aivides the 
activist -minority from:the passive majority they hope to mobilize. 
Socialists’ have’ always spoken of the working class as the’ key political 
force. But as Ralph- Miliband has noted, “it is only a minority: of the 
working class which is involved in class struggle. from below in a 
sustained and committed fashion, whether in the industrial or political 
sphere. This minority has always constituted the.activist ingredient of 
the labour movement...it is clearly by way of a figure of speech: that one 
speaks of ‘the working class’ as thinking, or wanting, or doing-this or 
that.” Historical moments when it could honestly be said that “the 
working class” or “the masses” were active as a whole have proven: to be 
rare. i 

This is by no means-a aaa of dene The conditions of capal 
society make it extremely difficult for the working class to emerge as a 
political actor. Anyone who chooses to become a socialist or a trade- 
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union militant is venturing down an arduous path and exposing 
themselves to innumerable frustratins; froni a blocked career path up to 
and including the risk of imprisonment or death (depending, of ‘course, 
on the particular circumstances of their society). It would be entirely 
baffling if the majority took this‘path on a day-to-day basis. A peculiar 
combination of idealism, insight, and sheer bloody-mindedness is mote 
or less obligatory for the long-standing activists of the movement. 

The ultimate goal of these activists must always be to draw the 
majority of the working class into political action. But it would be 
absurd for them to throw in the towel if such a comprehensive ` 
mobilization proves to be elusive. It may only be at a very late stage that 
this goal is achieved. There have certainly been times when a party of the 
left has established such a degree of implantation within the working 
class that its claim to speak on behalf of that class was far more than a 
figute of speech. The German Social Democrats were the first party to 
achieve this in the years before 1914; the Italian Communist Party (among 
others) attained a similar position after the Second World War. But even 
in these cases, party militants were a minority of the class, with the 

majority confining its political activity to the act of voting. 

~ Under normal circumstances, the: politicized sections of the working 
class wil] thus be a minority, a vanguard if you will. To use this word, 
of course, is to invite distrust among those familiar with the experience 
of the Communist movement. The notion of a “vanguard” carries with it 
unmistakable baggage; for some the concept itself is deeply authoritarian. 
But even the most radical libertarian cannot avoid using some equivalent 
of the term. If we are convinced that capitalism must bé replaced with 
socialism, it follows that the minority ‘who share this view. are way 
ahead of the rest. 

There is nothing’ sinister about this, per se. It need not lead: to a 
permanent division between the politicized minority and the: passive 
majority. The difficulty only arises if we accept the notion that such a 
minority can take power and rule on behalf of the people; without their 
active consent. While this version of the vanguard theory is now very 
popular with radicals of the. right, from the neocons in Washington. to 
the supporters of al-Qaeda, the experience of-Stalinisn has rightly made 
the ` left ` extremely suspicious of. such authoritarian shortċuts:: For 
democratic socialists; the aim must- always be to win over the majority, 
not to replace them. ` 

Daniel Singer, having affirmed the need fot a “vast coalition a sodal 
movements, ” suggested that. the interim period- would“ require a 

“provisional party, performing on a smaller-scale what the broad.coalition 
is still uhable'to’do on the wide stage. It should regroup. the most 
conscious activists ‘from “the labor “uniéhs’ and all other > social 
movements...its ambition would be to help the, social forces find their 
own voice...what lends specificity to this concept of a provisional party 
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is this very function of filling a gap. It does not want to.absorb the 
social movement, as some parties clearly do; it hopes to be absorbed. by 
it”? The distinction between a party that aims to “help the social forces 
find their own voice” and one that purports to. speak on their behalf 
should be clear. 

During ‘this interim ea it will be peddi important for the 
radical left to eliminate practices that create barriers between the 
movement and the masses—or within the movement itself. Three such 
barriers can’ easily be identified: the role of intellectuals; involvement in 
existing political structures; and (perhaps most iiportant of all) the 
existence of charismatic leaders. 


_The Need for Democratic Intellectuals 

Without people who are gifted at communicating ideas, the left will 
be unable :to challenge the dominant ideology and popularize its own 
worldview. But this need for intellectuals has traditionally created its 
own set of problems. How can we prevent the emergence of an elite that 
determines policy without any input from the rank and file? Too often, 
socialist. organizations have simply reproduced the division of labor that 
already exists in society, with intellectual work as a specialized activity 
monopolized by a handful of “experts.” 

In order. to mitigate. this tendency, it’s essential to shed self-regarding 
assumptions, of the sort famously expressed by Karl Kautsky more than 
a century ago: “the vehicle of science is not the proletariat, but the 
bourgeois intelligentsia: it was.in the minds of individual members of 
this stratum that modern socialism originated, and it was they who 
communicated it to the more intellectually developed proletarians who, 
in their turn, introduce it into the proletarian class struggle where 
conditions allow that to be done.” 

This view was no doubt flattering to Kautsky himself, and it Helped 
justify his position-as’ the so-called “Pope of Marxism”; but it was also 
quite false.. Marx and Engels had based their theories of socialisin on the ` 
experience of the European working class. Those theories helped clarify - 
the meaning of such key struggles as the Chartist movement and the 
Paris Commune, and they gave impetus to future battles, but-to claim 
that modern socialism was entirely the creation of two bourgeois 
intellectuals is absurd. 

Variations of Kautsky’s position have recurred again and again (more 
often implicitly than explicitly). Their persistence owes much toa 
problem identified by Norman Geras: “the life of an intellectual of the 
left is pulled by different forces. There is, on the one hand, a moral 
commitment of some sort..:but there is also, on the other hand, a certain 
self-image, as intellectual, and among its constituents, the desire for 
recognition.”* The latter force must be kept very much in check by 
anyone who wishes to play’a useful role. 

The majority of those who specialize in intellectual activity will have 
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been through some form of academic training. The culture of the academy 
encourages ‘its offspring to indulge in displays: of gratuitous erudition 
that serve no-purpose outside the university gates. Technical jargon that 
will win plaudits intcertain’circles simply places a barrier in the way of 
understanding. There is no magic formula that will prevent such 
excesses. But a real connection between practical politics and socialist 
thought can help prevent the ‘latter from retreating into pretentious 
obscurity. H Oky l ook - te 3 
A variation of this problem can often be found on the far left, where 
Marxism has been, turned~into something resembling theology. Almost 
thirty years ago, Marshall Berman noted: that “people reading and 
discussing Marx...tend to be small sectarian groups speaking in tongues 
intelligible only to themselves; cut off from our-culture as a-whole.”= The 
same’ vices are common: today. Thé theoretical gurus who monopolize 
discussion of this sort owe little to ‘academic culture. But in their hands, 
political debate has been’ reduced’ to a game, where every position 
adopted ‘has to’be legitimized by a telling quotation from Marx, Lenin, 
or whoever it'‘might be. °°. ae a e a d 
‘It was perhaps understandable that’socialists would lean heavily on 
the authority of Marx. The temptation to rely'on the judgment of such a 
towering figure could only be strong. But if debate is conducted in these 
terms, it-becomes inaccessible to anyone who-has‘not studied Marx and 
Marxism in detail; and a new-hierarchy within the movement is created. 
If we take Marx as a guide, it should be in the manner suggested b 
Berman: “Marx is oné of the most communicative writers who ever lived; 
eveh his most complicated ideas are presented vividly and dramatically; 
he didn’t -w#ité”in ‘any esoteric, private language—as those who write 
about him tend to do—but as a man speaking to men.”6 


Activists, Not Politicians . : . 

A challenge of a different sort arises when socialists decide to seek 
representation within the political structures of the state. Since the 
emergence’ of the modern socialist movement in the late nineteenth 
century, this has presented one of its most significant problems. The - 
parliamentary system, in whatever form, is based,on a division between a 
small political elite and a largely inactive mass of. voters. There are no 
structures that allow for participation by citizens between elections; 
indeed, such: interventions are considered to be unhealthy and are greatly 
discouraged. X E 

' Once a socialist candidate for parliament is elected, they immediately 
occupy a commanding position in -relation to the other activists of the 
movement. -They are also subject to innumerable pressures that éncourage 
them to abandon radical ground and’ move towards the center. The 
movement itself .must counter this, pressure in order to keep its 
representatives on the right path.. As these tendencies were first 
becoming -apparent in Germany and France, Rosa Luxemburg observed 
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that: “the party acts as a bulwark protecting the class movement against 
digressions in the direction of mere. bourgeois parliamentarism, To 
triumph, these.tendencies must destroy the bulwark. They must’ dissolve 
the active, class-conscious sector of the proletariat in the amorphous 
mass of an “electorate.” 

The. truth of this observation can be judged by the almost’ hysterical 
frenzy with which the leadership of ‘the British Labour Party resisted 
attempts -by. the party membership ‘to bring Labour MPs under direct 
control in the 1970s. The proponents of mandatory re-selection, one 
means. by which elected representatives could be held accountable by 
party activists, were denounced as ‘totalitarian fanatics’ who were 
undermining the freedom of MPs to make decisions according to ‘the 
dictates of their conscience. Of course, no such epithets had ever been 
flung at the businessmen whose efforts to pressure Labour governments 
were well documented. 

Integration into the morass of parliament politics was! largely 
responsible for the decline of many left-wing organizations in the last 
century. Unléss the left can develop structures that will anchor. its 
representatives to the movement as a whole, we are likely to repeat the 
same experience. Again, there is no easy: solution, but the challenge of 
building structures of this sort will help the left to elaborate its broader 
vision 6f a participatory’ form of democracy that’ can replace the 
inadequate status quo. 


Keeping Leaders. under Control. 

Finally, we must consider the role of leaders : in the movement. This 
has always been a thorny: subject for socialists, who rightly distrust the 
view that history is made. by “great men.” Leaders must always be 
considered an evil, but experience suggests that they are a-necessary evil. 
The dilemma was best expressed by Bertolt Brecht in his Life of Galileo. 
At one point, the scientist’s young friend Andrea exclaims passionately: 
“Unhappy the land that has no heroes!” to, which Galileo replies, “No. 
Unhappy the land where heroes are needed.” 

There are many unhappy lands in today’s world, and it may be that 
they need heroes to help bring change. Venezuela today presents a good 
example. There is no question that the personality of Hugo Chavez has 
played a large role in the unfolding of the Bolivarian Revolution. Such 
reliance on one man creates all sorts of potential problems; -but on 


further consideration, would the process have reached its current stage 


os 


at all without the leadership of Chavez? Certainly, the left in neighboring 
countries (particularly Colombia) would love to have’a leader with the 
same charisma. 

Is this- not just a variation of the leadership cule that non-socialist 
ideologies (particularly Fascism) find so congenial? What is the difference 
between our “heroes” and their “supermen”? The German Marxist Erich 
Fromm gave us the basis for an answer when he distinguished between 
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“rational” and “irrational” authority: . 
the relationship betwéen teacher and student and that bétween 
_slave-owner and slave are both based on the superiority of the one 
over the other...[but] the superiority has a different function in 
both cases: in the first, it is the condition for the helping of the 
pérson subjected to the authority; in the second, it is the condition 
for his, exploitation....[In the first case] the more the student - 
’. learns, the less wide is the gap between himself and the teacher. 
`. He becomes more and more like the teacher himself. In other 
__ words, the authority relationship tends to dissolve itself. But when 
`. the superiority ‘serves as a basis for exploitation, the - distance 
` becomes intensified through its long duration.’ 


The relationship between master and slave is, of course, a perfect 
analogy for the relationship between the Fascist strongman and -his 
followers. But the real measure of a socialist leader must be whether or 
not they create the conditions for their own obsolescence. By this 
standard, it must surely be concluded that Fidel Castro, a close ally of 
Chavez; has failed: almost fifty years on, his personality is still the 
driving force of the revolution, and if anything this problem has 
intensified since.its early years. If Hugo Chavez still occupies such a 
commanding position in Venezuela after a similar length of time, the 
revolution will also have been a failure. 

Reliance on a leader must always be considered a sign of weakness. 
Eugene Debs once referred to the Irish:radical leader Jim Larkin as “the 
incarnation of the revolution.” It was an apt term, but it reflected the 
immaturity of the Irish labor movement; no man should incarnate the 
revolution. There should be no statues erected in their honor, no streets 
(or cities!) named. after them, until they are safely in the ground. 

Debs himself gave one of the most eloquent descriptions of the role 
leaders should play in transforming society: “Too long have the workers 
of the world waited for some Moses to lead them out of bondage. He 
has not come; he never will come. 1 would not lead you out if I could; 
for if you-could be led out, you could be led back again. I would have 
you make up your minds that there is nothing you cannot do for 
yourselves.” A similar sentiment has often been expressed by a 
contemporary socialist, Tony Benn, who is fond of quoting an old Chinese 
proverb: “But of the best leaders/When their task is accomplished/Their 
work is done/The people will remark/We have done it ourselves.” : 


Sustaining Justice 


Disarming Opposition 

It is obvious to anyone who cares to look at things realistically that 
countless obstacles stand in the way of democratic socialism; it is to be 
expected ‘that any coalition of social movements bent on radical change 
will have to overcome ‘ferocious resistance. We must then establish if 
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this resistance can be overcome without committing further injustices. 
Unless this question can be answered in the affirmative, the disasters of 
twentieth-century socialism may easily be repeated. 

We have stated already that. our goal is democratic socialism; 
authoritarian coups will have no place in our strategy. No socialist 
government can be established unless it enjoys broad popular support. 
Winning such levels of support, of course, will be extremely difficult; 
but this is not the place to consider how this can be accomplished. Let 
us simply assume for the moment that it can be accomplished. A new 
set of problems then presents itself. 

Experience has shown beyond any reasonable doubt - that even a 
decisive parliamentary majority will not deter conservatives from seeking 
to overthrow a socialist government. Of course, they will be far more 
hesitant in taking such action if the government clearly enjoys massive 
support. But in itself, this is no guarantee against violent subversion. 
The Sandinistas won an overwhelming victory in free elections in 1984; 
this did not bring a halt to the Contra terrorist campaign. 

Furthermore, there will be situations where a left-wing movement has 
no: opportunity to translate its popular support into power through the 
ballot box. The ANC in South Africa faced this predicament in the 1980s, 
as did the FMLN in El Salvador. In both: cases, whether we are 
discussing a: leftist government challenged by. antidemocratic insurgents 
or a revolutionary. movement itself challenging a repressive dictatorship, 

_the same question presents itself. In what circumstances is it legitimate 
to use violence? What (and more to the point, who) is a “legitimate 
target”? 

Too often, discussions of this. sort have been’ confined to abstract 
generalities. The phrase “you can’t make an omelet. without breaking 
eggs” has been deployed on countless occasions, as if it sufficed to deal 
with any questions. This style of argument should be discarded 
permanently by the left. Since 9/11, mainstream: commentators have often 
busied themselves with the question of torture; learned academic papers 
have asked whether it. might be legitimate to torture suspects in order 
‘to prevent acts of terrorism. While they have shown great mental 
dexterity in constructing hypothetical..situations where torture. might 
indeed be justified, few of these erudite gentlemen have bothered to 
examine the concrete experience of torture in Guantanamo, Abu Ghraib, 
or other institutions maintained by the U.S. government. 
> This is anly to be, expected from the apologists of the establishment. 
But socialists must never. indulge in such evasive maneuvers. If we are 
discussing revolutionary violence, we should concern ourselves with 
practical examples. The most striking example, of course, is the first and 
most influential socialist revolution. The .experience of :the- Balshevik 
sopemmen in Russia agant many uuenny lessons.” 
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‘The Red Terror ` l l 4 

Orie estimate suggests that 50,000 people were executed by fhe Cheka 
during the Russian civil war and its aftermath; the real figure may well . 
be higher. Spokesmen for the regime tended to dismiss queries about 
the Red Terror with contempt (a posture that Leon Trotsky maintained 
until his death). Such questions, they insisted, betrayed’ a glaring 
inability to comprehend the need for ruthless measures against the 
regime’s ‘enémies; hesitation in such matters -would have guaranteed 
victory to’ the counter-revolutionaries, with catastrophic results. 

It is one thing, of course, to question the need-for terror with the 
benefit of hindsight, long after the dust has settled. But the Cheka was 
heavily criticized at the time by many leading Bolsheviks, who could 
hardly be accused of desiring a White victory in the civil war. Writings 
in Pravda in February 1919, Mikhail Olminsky asked why it was necessary” 
to “execute and executé for no apparent reason, as if they were competing? 
in the invention of grounds ‘for shooting people: this -one: for playing?. 
cards, that one for making ‘false denunciations’ —what other grounds can, z 
be devised for executions?” 

„Any sober look at’ thé experience of the early Soviet regime Bada 
‘avoid the’ conclusion that much of the violence was both wrong and” 
unnecessary. People who had nó hand or part in the ‘couriter-revolution 
were swept up by the Cheka in, droves. Nor was this simply a question” 
of mistakes being made here ‘or there; the errors were ‘systematic. It’ 
cannot even be claimed that such random terror contributed much to the. 
Red victory. The’historian Adami Ulam.has argued that: “insurgency and- 
bitterness, against the Communist rule grew in fact in the wake of? 
executions and other inhumanities perpetrated by the Cheka and other 
'authorities...far from being á regrettable ‘necessity, the extent’ of the 
Bolshevik térror was’ one of the factors that ` ‘made their victory’ in the 
Civil War more. difficult”! 

"` The practice of the Bolsheviks, then, doés not supply us with any 
satisfactory model. Nor do the ‘theoretical arguments put forward by, 
-their leading figures. Trotsky suggested that‘anyone “bound by ties of, 
class arid’ family solidarity with one of the camps” could be used as a 
, hostage; this definition, if accepted, would-expand the list of” “legitimate, 

targets” ‘to cover an alrhost unlimited rangė of people. His pamphlet 
Terrorism ‘and: Communism is best remembered for ‘the assertion that, 

“we were never concerned with the Kantian-priestly and vegetarian, 
‘Quaker prattle | ‘about the ‘sacredness of human life.” To put it mildly, 

this is not a'señtiment that lends itself to’ ‘the formulation of use and. 
humarie policies. 


sgid 


Alternatives to Dictatorship i Laga 
Most revolutionary g governments in the last Seny beat a similar 


path, often carrying the use of violence much further than the Bolsheviks. 
iG 
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For a clear alternative, we must look at the experience of. the Nicaraguan 
revolution. Günter Grass was one of me, foreign visitors $ who noted.the 
striking dissimilarities: ; 


‘The French, the North American and. the Russian oo all 
resulted in vengeful viólence, murder and mass liquidation. Indeed 
all known revolutions ‘have -wanted to appease: their ideals and. 
make their people happy‘ with theoriés soaked in blood. Yet in this 
` tiny, sparsely populated, powerless land, where Christs words are 
‘taken literally, the Sandinista revolution provides: a different” 
"example. 


- The reluctance of the Sandinistas’ to regort to terroristic methods, 
even in the face of the’ murderous Contra assault, did'them great credit. 
Unlike the Bolsheviks, they permitted considerable freedom to: their 
opponents and held free elections. There were no ‘purges, no death 
camps, and no ubiquitous secret police. It-may be’ said, of course, ‘that 
they ultimately lost, while the Bolsheviks won. But at what price was the 
Russian “victory” secured?’ The authoritarian degerietation ‘of the’ Soviet 
regime did incalculable damage tö the calise. of Socialism, damage from 
which it has yet to recover. 

r Its doubtful if the Sandinistas could. have secured their revolution by 
repressing opposition forcibly. Such measures might have supplied the 
Reagan administration with a pretext for invasion. Besides, they would 
simply have confirmed the cynical view that all revolutions must end in 
tyranny. By defying this logic, the socialists of Nicaragua set an example 
that will inspire people far more than the Soviet experience. D3 


+" Drawing the Line- - 54 E ai, . . 

: If we are to ensure that socialism retains a dea commitmerit to 
justice, the Nicaraguan experience presents a much better model. A 
commitment to justice, however, does not imply timidity or helplessness 
in the face of ruthless enemies. It simply means that great care must be 
taken to exclude the blameless. The rules of conventional: warfare have 
generally been ‘ignored or side-stepped by governments, but they could 
Well be adopted by revolutionaries Seeeang guidelines: for their: own 
conduct. ` 

| In other ‘words, gae can only’ legitimately 3s used against 
“combatants”: those who take up arms against a radical government, or 
those who enter the setvice of a dictatorship that stands-in the way of 
change. There will always be problematic cases, and it may be impossible 
to prevent abuses from occurring. But if such distinctions are considered 
unimportant, revolutionary movements will become yet another: force of 
oppression, whether in power or in armed opposition. 

During the U.S. Civil War, Abraham Lincoln justified the prosecution 
of certain pro-Confederate politicians with the following words: “Must I 
shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch 
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a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?...1 think that in 
such a case to silence the’ agitator and save the boy. is not only 
constitutional, but withal a great mercy.”8 A similar-logic could also be 
applied when opponents cross the line from peaceful persuasion to the 
advocacy of violence and illegality: the conduct of the private media 
during the.abortive Venezuelan coup of 2002 presents a striking example. 
But at all.times, the greatest possible effort must be made to avoid 
measures that conflict with the imperatives. of liberty and justice. George 
Orwell. has rightly been an inspiration for generations of democratic 
socialists. In the midst of the bloodiest conflict in human-history, with 
the Third Reich still occupying most of Europe, he still rejected the calls 
to keep the notorious fascist Oswald Mosley behind bars: “In 1940 it 
was perfectly right to intern Mosley, whether.or not he had committed 
any technical crime. We were fighting for our lives and could-not allow 
a possible quisling to go free. To keep him shut up, without trial, iù 
1943 was an outrage.”/4 
None of these observations should be viewed as definitive answers. 
The failures of the last century should have taught every socialist that 
‘nothing can be considered unproblematic. But those failures havé not 
taken away the validity of the struggle for equality and justice,- nor 
changed the fact that socialism ‘must be considered the last and ‘best : 
.chance for realizing these goals. i ' 
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On January 19-23 the African session of the Polycentric World Social 
Forum—held separately in 2006 in Africa, Asia, and the Americas—took 
place in.Bamako, Mali. On January 18-19 on the eve of the World, Social 
Forum in. Mali a group of around eighty antiglobalization political 
activists and intellectuals, including Marxist economists and organizers, 
met to conduct sessions independent of the World Social Forum itself, 
under the auspices of the Third World Forum, the World Forum for 
Alternatives, and the Forum for Another Mali. Samir Amin, director of 
the Third World Forum and author of the Review of the Month in this 
issue of MR was the leading organizer of the pre-WSF gathering, which 
he referred to as a “Peoples’ Bandung Conference” in honor of the recent 
fiftieth anniversary of the conference of nonaligned nations in Bandung, 
Indonesia in 1955. 

MR editor John Bellamy Foster and Marta Hamecker, author of the - 
new Monthly Review Press. book, Understanding the Venezuelan 
Revolution: Hugo Chavez Talks to Marta Harnecker, were participants in 
these pre-WSF events, along with such notable figures as Aminata Traoré, 
Malian writer and former cabinet minister; Fatou Sow, Senegalese poet; 
Rémy Herrera, French Marxist economist from the University of Paris 1 
Pantheon-Sorbonne; Bernard Founou-Tchuigoua and Babacar Diop Buuba, 
university professors in Dakar, Senegal; Miguel Urbano Rodrigues, a 
former member of the European Parliament from Portugal; Isabel Monal, 
editor of the Cuban journal Marx Ahora; Francois Houtart, director of 
the Belgium-based Centre Tricontinental; Paolo Nakatini and Rosa 
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Marques, Brazilian economists and editors of the journal Revista; Jose 
Reinaldo Carvalho, vice president of the Communist Party of Brazil; Wen 
Tiejun and Jinhua Dai of.-Peking. University; Lau Kin Chi of Lingnan 
University, Hong Kong; Ayse Berktay, of the Peace Initiative-Turkey; 
Ingmar Lindberg of Sweden,.a leading:Swedish authority on international 
trade unionism; Leila Ghanem, a Lebanese-French.editor; Morteza Hagh- 
Shens, director of the Persian-language Marxist review Andeesheh va 

. Peykar: Luciano Alzaga; organizer of the rebellion.org website; Antonio 
Tujan of, the Philippine Instittite of Political Economy; Mamdouh Habashi 
of the Anti-Globalization Egyptian Group; Jean Bricmont, Belgian physicist 
and political commentator; John Catalinotto of the International Action 
Center in New York; Ignacio Ramonet of Le Monde Diplomatique; Bernard 
Cassen of Attac-France; Peter Custers, director of the Bangladesh Peoples’ 
- Solidarity. Center in “Amsterdam: Nicola Bullard of Focus on the Global 
South; arid Susan: George, author and critical analyst of the third world 
debt problem. Cuban National Assembly President Ricardo Alarcon also 
participated in the, discussions. Youths from Mali, Senegal, Benin, and 
Togo, activists from South Africa, and Cuban medical workers located in 
„Mali took part in the pre-WSF conference. 
each of which met twice, first ae pain Pane ond next 
‘coming up with concrete proposals.’ The results were combined into a 
‘historic document, the Bamako Appeal, to be found on the MR Webzine 
.(www.mrzine.org). It opposes neoliberal capitalism and U.S. military 
domination of the planet and proposes concrete, coordinated, anti- 
imperialist, popular actions across the face of the globe. The participants 
„in these pre-WSF events went on to take’part in the actual WSF events 
in Mali’ with John Bellamy Foster spéaking on “The United ‘States and 
the New Imperial Strategy: A Warning for Africa.” 

' The next meeting of the Polycentric World Social Forum took place 
‘during the following week in Caracas, Venezuela, where President Hugo 
Chavez supported the presentation of the Bamako Appeal in a stadium 
before a crowd of thousands, and where it was adopted by the Assembly 
of Social Movements. We consider these attempts to organize a- world 
peoples’ ‘movement as crucial to building a coordinated struggle against 
global capitalism and constructing a socialism for’ the twenty-first 
century. 

The Left Forum 2006 (which has replaced the earlier Socialist Scholars 
Conference)-will gather at the Cooper Union at Astor Place in New York 
City, March 10-12.’ The Left Forum “brings together intellectuals, in and 
out of thé universities, and activists from social movements to: share 

` their perspectives, strategies, and experiences.” The organizers of the 

Left Forum include many close friends of Monthly Review, and we urge 

those ‘of our readers who will be in the area to attend; and come say 

hello to‘us at our table. We shall be sponsoring two panels at the Left 
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S. Roruth:2006: (1)-“U.Ss Imperialism, Neoliberalism, and Resistance” with 








“speakers ‘Alejand Valle Baez ‘af UNAM Mexico City, Roxanne Dunbar- 
Ortiz, and john “Bellamy Foster, and chair John Mage; and 
(2) “Remembering Harry Magdoff” with speakers William K. Tabb, 
Annette T. Rubinstein, John Bellamy Foster; and others, ahd-chair Percy 
Brazil. t 

We were sad to learn of the :death on Janay 27. 2006, at age ninety- 
five of MR contributor Morris Zeitlin. Zeitlin was an architect, city 
planner, Marxist scholar, and indefatigable advocate for’ peace and 
justice. He authored “In Defense of Utopia” in the December ‘1996 issue 
of MR and was a long-time friend of the’ magazine. His‘ most influential 
work was American Cities: A Working Class View. (New. York: 

-International Publishers, 1990). as eo 
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A college student came in to see me the other day. He was 
Catholic, very rich, a member of the ruling class. He told me how.’ 
. a year ago he had been converted to Marxism by listening to a i] 
clear, carefully. reasoned explanation of the inadequacy of American; ' 
foreign policy given. by a classmate in a bull session in his 
: dormitory. “All at once,” he said, “as I was listening, everything f 
that was unclear became clear; a veil was lifted from my eyes. Ever | 
since then, I have been reading and studying Marxist literature. — 
When I have learned enough, I will take my place in the ranks of ` 
those who are helping to bring socialism to the United States.” 

Then with eyes flashing, as he paced nervously across the "n 
room, he asked “How was it possible for me to have lived to the 
age of 25 without ever having learned the truth?” : 

I pointed out to him that this was not as strange as it 
seemed. Where was he to learn the truth? From the Church? From E, 
-the upper class society to which he belonged? From school? From 
the.press and.radio? -, > 

In the absence of a powerful socialist movement, how do any | 
of us become socialists? Through a friend, a teacher, a book, or an |. i 
experience in which there is an illuminating flash?—and when it | - %4 
comes, in Debs’ phrase, it is “like passing from midnight Garicness o 
to. the noontide, light of day.” ra 

‘ Today, when the -Left is weak and crumbling, Gree ‘silly a |. t 

. fool thinks we canexert any significant influence on- American 
politics, surely our only course is to do what we can do—to 
spread the: gospel of socialism: If we who believe’ in socialism 
don’t do it; who will? If socialists work: actively for Democrats, .” 

.. who will “lift the veil” from the eyes of those who “live to the age 
of 25 without ‘ever learning i the truth”? What is more “practical” in 

an ‘electiori campaign, or any’ other time, than giving to everyone 
we know the key to’an understanding of our complex world? . 





7 —Leo ibama “Socialists and Elections,” 
* Monthly Review, March 1956 
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one that echoed strongly across, the many boundaries da divide ọur 
society.. But the. link ‘with - the neoliberal .econoinic . policies of the 
government was at best’ very timidly mentioned. ‘Yet the Congress 
dominated government’s gross and impudent violation of the increasingly 
moribund hational Common Minimum Programme is of a piece both in its 
subservience to U.S. imperialism and in the continuous. provocations of 
new privatisation initiatives from Chidambaram&Co. War or military 
invasion is not the only method to establish the imperialist hegemony, 
rather it is the last resort adopted. An article by neoliberal columnist | 
Thomas Friedman of the New York Times bluntly explained: “For globalism 
to work, America can’t be afraid to act like the almighty superpower that it 
is... The hidden hand of the market will never work without a hidden 
fist—McDonald’s cannot flourish without McDonnell Douglas, the designer 
of the F-15. And the hidden fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon 
Valley’s technologies is called the United States Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps. n 
In this issue we reproduce a section ‘of the current issue of Aspects of 
India’s Economy (No. 41, “‘Global Power’, Client State : India’s Place in the 
US Strategic Order”) from our comrades of the Research Unit for Political 
Economy (“RUPE”) in Mumbai. We recommend the entire issue to our 
readers. The correlation of neoliberal economic reforms and the ever 
increasing military expenditure cannot be stated strongly enough. Just a 
month ago, India was the proud host of DefExpo. All sorts of goodies 
‘ranging from anti-aircraft guns, artillery, military vehicles, decoy systems, 
rocket launcher systems, submarines, tanks, infantry combat vehicles and 
torpedoes were on display. The hawkers came from all parts of the world: ’ 
France, Germany, United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Israel, Bulgaria, 
Switzerland, etc. 20 major defense companies of USA, including Raytheon 
and Lockheed Martin and, of course, the U.S. Army, who outshone the 
others, promoting everything from fighter jets to over-the-horizon radars. 
India’s desire for military hardware and software has made it the third- 
largest spender on defense in the world, next only to the United States and 
China. It was the largest arms importer in 2004 and now is in the market 
for 126 new multi-role combat aircraft, which could be a lucrative $6.5 
billion contract. The new budget presented in the Indian Parliament on 
February 28, 2006, has allocated a substantial amount—Rs. 89,000 crores 
($20 billion) to defense. These enormous expenditures are welcomed and 
encouraged by the United States, and its plans for India are not hard to 
see. It is well to remember that in May 2003 the United States requested of 
` the then Vajpayee government a full brigade, 17,000 troops, for occupation 
duty in Iraq. This was, of course, the role that Indian troops had played for 
the British in their conquest of Iraq in the period 1917-1925. The BJP regime 
hesitated in face of the upcoming national election and the opposition of 
all Indian political forces. Yet now in power the Congress government has 
gone further in obeying U.S. dictates in regard to Iran than even Vajpayee 
and Advani had dared. As the United States veers further and further into 
acts of lawless aggression in its pursuit of global imperial hegemony, the 
path of subservience followed by the Congress government poses ever- 
increasing risks to Indian democracy and Indian society. 
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